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2  Taylor's  ancient  Christianity. 

tlic  clergy  and  laity  of  his  own  communion  to  the  dangers  and 
errors  of  the  system  which  he  opposes.  But  it  certainly  alters 
the  nature  of  his  work,  and  forces  us  in  part  to  look  upon  it  with 
difterent  eyes.  We  do  not  wish  to  retract  or  to  modify  the  high 
satisfaction  with  which  we  welcomed  its  appearance.  We  hope 
that  it  will  be  productive,  if  not  of  all  the  good  which  the  author 
might  desire,  yet  still  of  great  and  important  good ;  and  that  it 
will  forc(»  our  ministers  and  people  also  to  a  study  of  ecclesiastical 
luHtory,  the  consequences  of  which  cannot  be  foreseen.*  In 
bringmg  the  whole  series  to  the  notice  of  our  readers,  we  are 
oppressed  by  feeling  the  vast  extent  of  the  subject  Having  our 
eyes  and  emotions  fixed  on  the  events  themselves,  to  which 
the  author  j)oiut8  us,  our  own  impulse  is,  so  to  dwell  on  the 
Hubstance  of  things  as  to  forget  the  peculiarities  and  minor  in- 
firmities of  (he  writer,  as  likewise  the  matters  in  which  we  differ 
from  him.  Y(?t  we  are  checked  by  the  apprehension,  that  this 
might  seem  like  indiscriminate  panegyric,  especially  since  so 
many  of  his  opponents  have  calleu  his  facts  into  question ;  and 
Home  readers  might  imagine  that  our  blindness  to  his  failings  in- 
dicated a  strong  predetermination  to  agree  with  his  conclusions. 
In  the  treatment  of  historical,  as  of  legal,  evidence,  it  oflen 
hanneuH  that  our  opinion  of  the  strength  of  the  case,  and  of  the 
abihty  of  the  reasoner,  are  in  a  sort  of  inverse  ratio.  Con- 
sideruig  how  many  l(»arned  men  have  explored  the  field  of  ec- 
elc'siiiHtleal  history,  and  that  not  all  were  fettered  by  church 
Articles  or  by  strong  j)rejudice,  it  would  indeed  be  a  powerful 
objection  to  any  modern  investigations,  if  it  could  be  said  that 
the  broa<l  facts  possessed  much  novelty.  Now,  on  the  contrary, 
Mr.  Ismic  Tiiylor's  facts  are  on  the*  surface  of  various  preceding 
historicK.  IVfcist  of  them  are  in  substance  found  in  Mosheim  ; 
they  gave  edge  to  the  sarcasms  of  Gibbon  ;  they  are  freely  exposed 
in  tue  downright  and  racy  reasonings  of  Conyers  Middle  ton ; 
are  fec^bly  lurknowlcdged,  or  virtually  implied,  in  some  of  the 
biographical  narratives  of  Milner.  We  formerly  had  occasion  to 
refer  to  Bishop  Newton's  honest  and  straightforward  denuncia- 
tion of  the  Nicene  church,  as  the  proj)er  and  adequate  fulfilment 
of  PauPs  prophecy  ctmcerning  demonolatry,  false  miracles, 
monkery,  and  other  asceticism.  Mr.  I.  Taylor  has  now,  judi- 
ciously, as  wc  think,  made  this  prominent,  by  adjusting  his  sixth 
number,  in  great  measure,  to  accord  witii  Bishop  Newton's 
remarks.  It  is  thus  manifested,  that  he  is  maintaining  Jio  notdty; 

•  Thp  rocpiil  Appointment  at  Oxford  of  two  now  Divinity  Professors,  one 
for  PaNtoral  Thoolof^y,  und  one  for  Ecclesiastical  History,  is  perhaps  a  sign 
of  the  times.  U  looks  as  if  even  Oxford  were  about  to  study  Divinity.  But 
Professors  ure  often  no  mark  of  pupils. 
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that  the  reader  has  little  to  take  on  the  personal  responsibility 
and  trustworthiness  of  the  author ;  that  if  the  argument  is  strong, 
it  is  so  because  the  facts  themselves  are  abundant,  and  not  because 
of  Mr.  Taylor's  abundant  ingenuity.  The  truth  is  rather,  that 
men  of  superior  education  have  long  taken  as  proved  the  very 
early  corruption  of  the  church.  Divines  held  a  prudential  silence  ; 
dissenting  ministers,  who  dipt  into  the  writings  of  the  *  Fathers,' 
shrank  back  with  di^ust  at  that  which  is  so  opposed  to  unso- 
phisticated Christianity ;  Unitarians,  who  coolly  discussed  such 
matters,  either  gaine(I  no  hearing,  or  were  supposed  to  be 
desirous,  at  any  expense,  of  disparasing  Nicene  worlb,  from 
disUke  of  the  Nicene  Trinity;  finally,  learned  laymen  generally 
looked  on  the  whole  with  a  political  eye,  perhaps  also  with  high 
contempt.  The  Protestant  world  has  been  taken  by  surprise,  to 
hear  teachers  from  Oxford  allege,  that  the  church  system  of  the 
fourth  and  fifth  centuries  possesses,  presumptively y  truth  and 
authority ;  that  the  doctors  of  those  ages  have  a  9?/a£i>  inspiration, 
so  that  to  differ  from  them,  when  they  agree,  is  an  awful  matter, 
scarcely  to  be  justified  (it  would  seem)  at  the  end  of  a  long  life 
of  learning,  spent  in  the  leisurely  perusal  of  forty  or  fifty  thousand 
folio  pages.  Should  a  new  race  of  teachers  declare  the  prophets 
of  Thor  and  Odin  to  have  been  ^Ma^/*inspired,  refutation  would 
be  a  tedious  task,  if  political  events  emboldened  them  to  make 
the  cool  assumption,  that  the  pretensions  of  the  Scandinavian 
bards  were  to  be  acknowledged  until  disproved ;  and  that,  in  the 
mean  time,  the  soul  must  be  bowed  in  mysterious  reverence, 
ready  to  interpret  every  doubtful  fact  in  their  favour,  and  to  make 
light  of  every  argument  against  them,  unless  it  were  absolutely 
demonstrative. 

Such  nearl}'^  appears  now  to  be  the  posture  of  mind,  with  a 
uiajorit}'  of  the  followers  of  the  Tractarians.  To  convince  men 
who  have  taken  up  with  an  unfair  position  of  the  argument,  and 
who  shudder  to  hear  plain  facts,  callinti;  thcni  profanit}^  and 
ribaldry,  is  a  hopeless  task  ;  yet,  for  the  sake  of  those  not  yet 
seduced,  labours  such  as  Mr.  l^aylor  s  are  highly  vahial)le.  Irk- 
some indeed  it  must  be  (we  sympathize  keenly  with  his  com- 
plaints) to  undergo  the  drudgery  of  reading  such  writers.  Most 
ecclesiastical  historians,  at  least  among  IVotestants,  have,  no 
doubt,  evaded  it.  A  few  references,  gathered  from  other  com- 
pilations, enable  them  to  dip  upon  critical  passages,  and  obtain 
important  extracts ;  but  unless  forced  to  the  tedious  task  of 
thoroughly  pemsing  what  has  so  little  intrinsic  merit,  who  can 
expect  them  to  volunteer  it?  The  praise  of  superior  Icunnnt/  is 
thus  awarded  to  the  Oxford  divines.  Hieir  followers  virtually 
demand  that  no  one  shall  claim  to  be  heard  against  them  who 
has  not  bestowed  the  same  amount  of  attention  as    they,  on 
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authors  whom  others  neither  revere  nor  admire ;  and  if  an  able 
and  clear-minded  Professor  of  Geometry  expose  the  tendencies 
of  their  system,  it  is,  with  many,  a  sufficient  refutation  to  say,  He 
docs  not  pretend  to  he  a  learned  man ;  that  is  to  say,  he  does  not 
think  a  study  of  *  the  Fathers*  to  be  worth  any  great  fraction  of 
human  life.  Truly,  in  this  way  it  would  be  hard  to  refute  the 
claims  of  Chinese  or  Hindoo  mythology. 

Before  entering  further  into  Mr.  Taylor's  work,  we  think  it 
best  to  dispatch  at  once  what  we  have  to  say  concerning  its 
faults ;  faults,  some  of  which,  in  any  other  work,  would  seem  to 
us  not  small ;  but  in  this,  to  be  quite  swallowed  up  by  the 
general  importance  of  the  controversy,  and  by  the  positive  value 
of  his  contributions. 

First:  we  will  place  that  which  we  care  least  about,  yet  which 
it  would  seem  like  affectation  to  omit,  the  petty  discharges  of 
occasional  guns  against  the  voluntary  system,*  especially  in  his 
earlier  parts.  We  are  quite  aware  that  this  system  was  the  only 
one  which  was  or  could  be  acted  on,  during  the  whole  of  the 
second  and  third  century,  as  well  as  during  the  first  The 
Romanists  of  Ireland  live  under  it,  equally  as  do  the  congrega- 
tional churches  of  England  and  America.  It  would  be  a  cletar 
infatuation  to  imagine,  that  the  voluntary  system  will  either  com- 
pensate for  a  want  of  the  spirit  of  Christ,  or  will  effectually 
generate  his  influences.  It  is  surely  one  thing  to  say,  that  a  pure 
church  of  Christ  is  likely  to  be  injured  by  receiving  state 
patronage ;  that  it  ought  not  to  desire  others  to  be  taxed  for  its 
enrichment ;  and  that  it  ought  not  to  barter  away  its  discipline 
and  its  order  for  rank  and  money ;  and  quite  another  thing  to 
believe,  tliat  a  chiu'ch  which  has  the  voluntary  system  has  all  that 
is  requisite  for  life  and  godliness.  We  feel,  therefore,  as  free  to 
comment  on  the  errors  of  the  ancient  churches,  as  on  those  of 
Romish  Ireland,  although  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  have  the 
support  of  the  civil  power:  nor  can  we  imagine  that  this  in  any 
way  affects  our  consLstency  as  upholders  of  the  voluntary  system. 

But  it  is  surprising  to  us  that  Mr.  Taylor  can  take  so  perverted 
a  view  of  history,  as  to  allege  that  the  system  of  National 
Religion  commenced  at  the  Reformation.  The  assertion  appears 
so  amazing,  that  we  must  give  his  own  words : — Vol.  i.  p,  447. 

•  In  vol.  i.  p.  9,  the  author  speaks  of  the  swamps  of  dissent,  a  phrase 
which  we  do  not  understand,  except  that  it  was  meant  to  msult  us,  and  to 
propitiate  the  clerical  render  of  his  work.  In  the  same  page  he  says,  that 
*■  the  assumptions  on  which  the  modern  congregational  system  rests,*  will 
soon  he  *  shifted  [sifted  ?]  anew,  and  hronght  to  the  test  of  Scripture."  We 
do  not  know  what  '  assumptions*  he  means,  but  we  tiiink  that  his  candour 
ought  to  allow,  that  congregationalists  are  uniformly  far  more  desirous  Chan 
those  whom  he  has  joined,  Co  bring  their  church  practices  Co  the  test  of 
Scripture. 
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meacolat  tbe  Bet'orDialiaii)  of  tbe  geuiiine  priituiilii  (^  Natii^nal 
K^LiGiops  £jxisT£ac£,  which  is  just  now  £trug(>Iiiig  tliraugh  iu  crisis, 
as  well  of  argumcut  as  of  politicnl  fitrifc,  biit  in  dcslinciil  lo  come  out, 
stiiJI  l>u  unJerBtotMl  at  leuglli,  luid  (iriileljilly  aefcnowleJgwI  iinci  sub- 
mi(teii  Lo,  as  the  trite  nud  (>iiljr  fouitiliiiiuii  of  just,  puiKoful,  Lcneflccnt) 
anil  jiermanenl  govcmmcul.    Tlicn  sball  the  meek  iidierit  tic  earth.' 

-  if'iiij-ptMMe  <»rgo^ennheQt  sMiHiB'obt  «n  tile  ailrfke^  of 
AH  ttkd&f  IdttiAT,)!  itfririuitdly  this;  Ast  U  tliti  bUimm  of  the 
»cAM  IkeUMb^  to  b«  iinMter  of  hatibnd  concern  !*tkl  con^ 
aUd  tf  flKr^  be  Wj  lHrfai£!ple  wholly  ite#V  itoDduU^ 
tiJtaitt.Wli^' that  Milton  isprinmrify  nfd  eaMBtirily  the  Jeomttn 
of  itidiTiduil  ccMucieDcea,  and  miut  not  be  gitVn'  up'  xt '  the 
bfclAn^>6f  |lM'<Matfe.  The  pecepts  of  Chriat'slefill  of  iirjbnc- 
'tidOi'fy  dlMob^'tnan  rather  than  God,  and  of  mrniDgb  to  Wb 
AcM^  thttt  they  most  be  read;  to  eodme  rU  tfainp  M  the 
ItiuA-'bT'italtM.'  ratbe^  tiuu  Ibrfeit  thar  ^th  in  BUb.  'Hie 
^iipMoIie  dtictritie  and  practice  fiilloved  in  the  etaoe  track,  and 
eshilntMl'to  tlie  «toHd  fw  the  &rat  time  a  religion  diaabciated 
ftom'^  b<Mida  b(  state  and  conntrr.  and  thetdbte  imMt  if 
-  >^  -  "^  di^l^  Catholic.  Is  it  poesible  that  Mr.  T^yld-iriblind 
Qoite  impoBrible,  we  think ;  yet  bow  Ueeolild 
Vie  paaagje,  with  the  knowledge  <s  them,'  we  cannot 
But  In  itnother  point  of  view,  it  is  fnll  of  implied 
error;  Ibti  frMn  CunBtantine  downward,  the  National  Church* 
waa  efficiently  established,  and  persecuted  both  dissenters  and 
unbelievers  with  abundant  ectivlty.  At  all  events,  the  fact  is 
dear,  tbat  this  'development'  of  national  religion,  which  mir 
anthor  so  conlmcnds,  is  a  inovcnicnt  in  precisely  the  reverse 
direction  lo  everything  introduced  by  the  Lord  ana  hie  apostles. 
So  far  from  being  the  carrying  forward  of  a  principle  sanctioned 
by  them,  it  is  a  worbing  hack  into  heathenism,  and  a  virtual 
sanctioning  of  the  tyranny  which  gave  the  bodies  of  saints  to  the 
executioner.  But  we  shall  have  other  opportunities  of  unfolding 
and  establishing  this  truth. 

Sfcondlu:  a  considerable  drawback  cu^ainst  this  work  on  ancient 
Christianity,  viewed  argomentatively,  is,  the  apparent  vacillation 
of  the  writer  in  bis  estimate  of  characters.  This  has  been  often 
ui^d  against  him,  but  after  considering  his  defence  of  himself, 
we  cannot  admit  its  validity.  He  says  that  be  attacks  only  the 
Nicene  system,  and  not  the  individuals  who  constructed  the 
system ;  and  that  he  may  consistently  apply  honourable  epithets 

■  It  was  Elriclly  iuiiio*al  until  tlic  Roman  empire  fell  in  pieces ;  as  it  did 
not  include  the  ChrislianiiarArmei)ifi,  Babjlaaia,  IimIi*,  Abyssinia,  &c,, 
wbich  were  exterior  lo  the  Roman  empire. 
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to  the  men.  Yet  he  distinctly  prefers  the  morality  of  Plato  or 
Cicero  to  that  of  St.  Jerome ;  contrasts  the  Nicene  fathers,  as  a 
body,  with  the  Pharisees,  and  pronounces  them  to  be  decidedly 
worse  than  the  latter,  because  the  Pharisees  did  but  corrupt  a 
ritual  religion,  while  the  others  corrupted  a  spiritual  and  a  holier 
one. — (Vol.  i.  p.  429.)     He  arraigns  them,  in  one  out  of  several 

t)assages,  in  the  following  words :  vol.  i.  p.  121.     (The  italics  are 
lis  own.) 

*  I  shall,  as  I  confidently  hope,  succeed  in  affording  the  most  con- 
vincing proof  of  the  fact,  that  the  Christian  teachers,  from  the  very 
firsts  and  while  they  held  tlie  formal  elements  of  truth,  or,  as  it  is 
called,  orthodoxy,  grossly  misapprehended  the  genius  and  purport  of 
Christianity  ;  and,  as  a  consequence  of  this  misapprehension,  ticrned 
out  of  its  course  every  Christian  institute,  and  placed  on  a  false  foun- 
dation every  principle  of  virtue;  and  thus  transmuted  the  Christian 
system  into  a  scheme  which  could  find  no  other  fixed  form  than  that 
of  a  foul  superstition  and  a  lawless  despotism/ —  [We  shall  presently 
remai'k  on  the  words,  ^row  the  veryJirstJ^ 

Once  more  ;  p.  441,  he  says, — 

*No  men  of  these  times  were  better  learned,  none  were  more 
eloquent,  than  were  many  of  the  bishops  and  orators  of  the  church; 

yet every  man  of  that  critical  era  lent  his  utmost  endeavours 

to  the  work  of  urging  forward  what  should  have  been  checked  and 
repressed  ;  and  while  struggling  to  correct  certain  palpable  abuses, 
yet  every  one  fomented  the  very  principles  and  cherished  the  institu- 
tions, whence,  manifestly,  these  abuses  had  sprung.' 

He  elsewhere  discusses  the  opposition  offered  to  the  supersti- 
tions of  the  day  by  Vigilantius,  as  likewise  by  Jovinian;  and 
laments  the  fact,  that  all  such  men  were  instantly  set  down  as 
heretics,  and  denounced  in  the  grossest  and  most  violent  language. 
Every  Christian  father  of  those  ages  signalizes  himself  in  this 
course  when  opportunity  oflPers,  Augustine  being  neither  last  nor 
least  in  the  same  wretched  work ;  (see  vol.  i.  p.  445 ;)  so  that,  in 
short,  the  fathers,  according  to  our  author,  were  so  far  from 
rising  above  their  age,  as  to  be  besotted  in  their  attachment  to  its 
worst  elements,  and  unflinching  in  their  bigotry  against  the  few 
who  would  have  stayed  the  plague.  If  we  saw  the  leaders  strug- 
gling against  the  stream,  we  might  think  that  the  age  declined  in 
spite  of  them ;  but  the  admired  and  revered  spokesman  of  a  decli- 
ning age  must  surely  be  pre-eminent  in  its  errors.  With  the  Scrip- 
ture in  their  hand,  they  deliberately  went  back  into  darkness. 
Under  these  circumstances,  we  think  he  has  no  right  to  attach 
honourable  epithets  to  their  names,  such  as  must,  in  any  case,  at 
least  imply  that  they  were  moving,  foremost  of  their  age,  towards 
truth,  instead  of  being  foremost  towards  superstition  and  despotism; 


BomM&faeti'dniggiBff  the  age  after  tham,*  with  ▼iolent  ▼too^ntioiii 
if  it  didliiMK 'W'fi&fiuiMhl^niiiL-  "M<ffe  especially,  it  is  an* 
jriiiifiwbh  16  be  lairiah  ^leqpeotfhl  titki^  whni  he  it  ae  keenly 
aenrifak  ef'the  mbcfaief  of  oter-eBteeauog  theae  penKmagea,  aa  to 
wtiM  a  'bodi  aifenedly  intended  to  braah  aiway  the  wdo  fimn 

'^Z%aU^.*''tviiUei*e  desire  not  to  aaanine  the  tone  of  aaperkiiBy  tre 
cannot  Imt  fiselthat  there  is  a  certain  cnideness  and  indedaioam 
the  grpQpd  ;^hi^  he.himself  has  oocu[Hed  concerning  TaimnDir. 
If»  witboilt  ipinertinence.  we  may  fieely  ezpreas  cor  opinion,  it 
ia  this— that  mx^  laaac  Taylor  has  been  disupisted  fay  findii^  the 
ctyfOf.^^ie.BUiki  xxily*  a{^ilied  to  prove  that  all  eoeleaiaatioal 
Ualaay.iBiiselaas  1  haa  thcni  somehow  imwined  that  soch  a  view 
ia^emeatial  to  Diasenten;  and  haa  poceemd  to  aelect  fiir  hfanaelf 
an  onienBUe  and  aearoelT  intdligiUe  pondon  between  that  of 
tke  Ihactarians  who  pkiiuy  adcnowled^  and  that  of  XNssentens 
mho  plainly  detiy,  oMihority  in  the  ano^it  Christian  fiithers  aa 
witneases  to  the  book  of  Holy  Writ  In  his  lone  diacnssioii  of 
d^^bieen  pagea^  entitled,  <  The  DeMndenoe  of  the  Modem  Chiudi 
imon  the  Ancient  Ohorch,'  which  is  meant  as  a  polemic  againat 
iJiAsenters,  we  mnst  think  that  he  laborionaly  nusses  the  mark* 
fie  talka  modi  of  the  TKamioinr  and  JUDGMBirT  of  the  eaily 
dmiidi,  and  declares,  among  other  things,  that  the  observance  of 
the  firk  day  of  the  week  rests  oh  a  wsLL-coifraiMED  TBADmoN.* 
Yet  if  the  matter  be  followed  a  single  step  fiurther,  he  will  be 
forced  to  descend  into  ^  the  swamps  of  dissent.'  For  who  tells 
him  that  this  is  a  weUrconfirmed  tradition  ?  it  is  only  his  own 
jw^ment  on  a  point  of  historical  criticism.  And  what  induces 
him  to  lay  more  stress  on  the  testimony  of  Justin  to  the  second 
epistle  of  Peter,  than  on  the  testimony  of  the  same  writer  to  the 
verses  of  the  Sibyl  and  of  Hystaspes  ?t  The  case  must  surely 
be  plain,  that  it  rests  with  the  modem  critic  to  decide  what 
weight  is  due  to  the  *  testimony'  (improperly  so  called)  of  these 
ancients ;  and  Mr.  Isaac  Taylor  has  no  ground  for  imputing  it  to 
'  the  modem  spirit  of  selfHSufficicncy/  that  wc  think  it  necessary 
to  rejttdge  these  judgments.  Such  language  is  a  weapon  which 
not  only  cuts  both  ways,  but  is  far  sharper  in  the  hands  of  his 
adversaries  than  in  his  own.  How  feirly  might  they  in  turn  declaim 
against  die  modem  spirit  of  self-sufficiency  in  one  who  declares 
that  'venerable  antiquity'  is  a  'gay  bubble/  who  thinks  most 
meanly  of  the  apostolic  (or  earliest)  fathers,  and  who  fearlessly 
asserts  that  their  successors,  with  scarcely  a  single  exception, 

*  The  small  capitals  are  his  own. 

t  We  take  this  as  he  states  it,  though  we  are  not  able  to  make  out  the 
fmdf  that  *  this  epistle  is  quoted  by  Clement,  Hermasi  Justin,  Athenagoras.* 
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misapprehended  the  senius  and  purport  of  Christianity.  We  do 
not  tax  him  with  self-sufficiency  in  thus  rejudging  the  micients^ 
but  we  complain  that  he  does  not  whoify  give  to  us  the  liberty  of 
thought  which  he  so  amply  uses  himself.  In  short,  we  unwillingly 
confess  that  there  breathes  through  all  the  book  an  atmbspher^ 
of  dogmatism,  which  is  at  once  inconsistent  and  unbecoimng. 
However,  we  must  avow,  that  in  vol.  ii.  p.  22 — 25;  &c.,  he 
appears  to  have  become  a  mere  Biblican  Dissenter  again. 

Fourthly :  a  reader  of  his  book  needs  to  pay  great  attention  to 
the  use  which  our  author  makes  of  the  phrase  *  Ancient'  Chris- 
tianity, as  opposed  to  that  of  the  ^  Apostolic'  times.  By  the  term 
Ancient,  or  Nicene,  he  denotes  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  cen- 
turies. Ii  is  toithin  these  limits  that  the  fathers  liv€y  on  tchtfmthe 
new  Oxford  school  lays  all  its  stress.  Presuming,  if  we  rightly 
interpret  him,  tliat  his  reader  will  never  forget  of  what  period  he 
is  speaking,  he  often  employs  vague  expressions  which  seem  to 
have  misled  even  candid  opponents.  We  have  already  quoted  a 
passage,  in  which  he  uses  the  j)hrase,  *  the  Christian  teachers, 
from  the  very  firsts  words  by  which  we  cannot  question  that  be 
meant,  *  from  the  very  beginning  of  the  period  which  I  am  dis- 
cussing with  my  opponents,'  for  any  other  interpretation  would 
include  Paul  and  Timothy,  Clement  and  Linus,  under  the  term 
^  Christian  teachers.'  Such  and  similar  loose  phrases  have  been 
(as  wc  think)  misunderstood,  and  severely  animadverted  upon^ 
of  which  wc  will  give  one  instance,  somewhat  different  in  kind 
from  the  former.  Vol.  i.  p.  62  :  *  Had  it  been  possible,  at  any 
moment  during  the  first  five  centuries^  to  have  withdrawn  this 
opinion  [of  the  angelic  excellence  of  virginity]  from  the  eccle- 
siastical system,  the  entire  structure  of  polity  and  worship  must 
have  crumbled  to  the  dust.'  A  respectable  and  moderate  writer, 
the  Rev.  James  Heaven,  who  quotes  this  with  much  surprise, 
evidently  supposes  Mr.  1.  Taylor  to  assert  nothing  less,  than  that 
tlie  fabric  of  church  worship  in  the  first  century  was  based  on 
the  doctrine  of  the  merit  of  virginity.  The  extreme  absurdity  of 
it,  from  a  writer  who  rejects  the  doctrine  as  unanostolic,  satisfies 
us  that  his  sentence  is  to  be  interpreted  as  follows : — *  Had  it 
been  possible,  .at  any  moment  of  tne  first  five  centuries,  during 
which  it  can  l}e  proved  that  the  Hierarchical*  system  existed,  to  with- 
draw this  opinion,  &c.,  that  system  would  forthwith  have  crumbled 
to  the  dust'     But  we  do  feel,  that  in  a  matter  so  eminently  cri- 

*  In  fact,  the  Bpisoopnl,  as  opposed  to  Presbyterian  authority,  appears 
practically  proinhieiit  for  the  first  time  in  Cyprian*s  controversy;  and  Cyprian's 
date  and  locality  undeniably  furnish  proof  of  both  celibacy  and  its  abuses. 
As  for  the  Episcopal  pretensions  advanced  in  Ipnatius's  epistles,  they  were 
at  any  rate  words  without  act ;  nor  can  any  just  confidence  be  attained  that 
they  are  not  later  interpolations,  where  so  much  is  undoubtedly  interpolated. 


Ulriflie  ift;l9iihbmitnr  allowing  tlia  mmbili^ioC  imiUjfcng.wwi 
diBWNiiwwtiMililjhiitfi ^^^^^ByT»wk1wafd > wtfWgst<or  tbit'  hM  ^whiek 
fBodb9Qdrfft>fmHdo«:k9d;  ^bet^  wbicb..CH]|^t«tifttbejnniiofed  in  « 
9de9Mlr«dilio»^  iMir,doi«l  it^wppear t« ns/^Mlub fiecond oditkm of 
ttieifipit,mui]AierJuMi>ati$U  mcwredi.on  thcee riespedlBy  ike  vetbtl 
imfopQQimlB  nrbicbi  w^  .hflve  .bteii;  cheajdy.  beetowed  upon  it 
.  iTbali;  l|evh«l'^eeii  miaaDdentooA  in^^ermattenisipetliapf 
impaudito  t^c^iflOH  ike  reEbreme.  different  misd-mtwMn 
liimiid€iivwri)ij0<>mpoiie  OCtbis:  als».(«&>  will^^ve  one 

qpei9ttae9b<M-Xbc'foDo^^  omtamhig  Ub 

«|^oiiioC  Ae.j«gffal  andiiptritaal  cona«ioB.>af  «><wyy  mi^ 
ii9««»  |it)t&83A'-7fiThe  meagre,  hear^ka^^  nenreleaB^iiivdoiu^  4ir 
aii«tiaQladumd.vVi«miary  oo&Ar,  makebim  a  hiAiap  I  (The  itfty 
bMitl^ngfhat  i$^Bl  ifx;  let  him  rallier  irim  ihe  lamps  and  open 
the dbm^ door^ oi brarii  cobwebs firom  the  ceiUog I llowihrald 
soclita'Oii^ib^'aiBlher.to  the  church  T^i  Naw.iaft^Jfiw  LTaylor 
saaiti  diftiqclly :  dedans  his  belief  that  thoie  ace  hi^  aerviora,  fiw 
whklh,;«j«unflin€4  mc^tti  Iw  rta$m  ^  ikmr  exkmml  diseadmrraMi^ 
mmitH  istfrftr-bettet  iuited  thaa  the  married ;  and  to  this  elBeel  ha 
felliuiUjr  txpounda  the  veil  known  decision  iof  our  Lmd  ontthis 
14lSf>Mii|llb^id'aiHl']^^  are  honourahU-. minded  rreadersdr 

hmwoAi  vho«ae^m  <iuiable  so  to  undentand  the  abciva'jBenteftiae 
ss.liot»tPitniak^nlvu»direcdy4»ntrRdicthimw  Foroonelves 
Wf|jp^>asy#li4{bad^iifewr  occurred  to  us  to  interprot  the  ceelAt 
4SitJpcii^gtiail)^fiOthcir''€lianicter  than  the  person*  oanrhom  our 
MdiQr  i^oiiiUlatesi  i*««»  the  man  who  deoicates  himself  to  'fit* 
gtoity  against  his  indinalions,  under  the  idea  that  such  abstinence 
is  S:  high  spiritual  merit,  a  sacrifice  of  some  wonderful  unknown 
delight,  wnich  in  consequence  pesters  his  imagination  in  a  way 
that  monks  know  too  well ;  who,  farther,  after  tiic  universally  pre- 
scribed practice,  betakes  himself,  not  to  active  occupation,  cheer- 
ful company,  and  virtuous  female  society,  the  obvious  and  only 
effectual  help,  but  to  severe  fasting  and  solitary  meditation.  This 
is,  we  confidently  say,  an  admirable  recipe  for  producing  an  un- 
earthly, unnaturaU  unwise,  visionary,  or  abandoned  man.  But 
that  is  a  totally  different  thing  from  the  false  and  absurd  imagi- 
nation, that  such  is  the  character  generated  by  abstinence  firom 
marriage,  under  the  circumstances  in  which,  for  instance,  English 
Protestants  abstain  from  it ;  i.  e.,  from  outward  causes,  or  from 
want  of  inclination.  Nor  can  we  conceive  that  Mr.  Isaac  Taylor 
has  for  a  moment  confounded  the  two  things. 

We  turn  gladly  to  tlie  part  of  his  work  which,  while  containing 
little  or  nothing  positively  new  even  to  the  English  tongtic,  has 
had  All  the  effect  and  value  of  originality ;  l^ecause  our  standard 
works  either  do  not  develope  in  combination  the  various  phe- 
nomena of  the  Nicene  ancl  ante-Niccne  age,  or  shrink  from 
dwelling  on  them,  and  deducing  practical  conclusions.      Our 
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author  has  here  drawn  out  various  lines  of  thought^  and  has  pre- 
sented certain  principles  of  investigation  and  tests  of  his  asBer- 
tions^  which  instantly  commend  themselves  to  the  uiiso|dii8ticatied 
judgment ;  and  which^  to  no  small  extent,  show  how  any  fiituie 
historian  of  these  times  ought  to  approach  the  subject 

The  Germans  have  plenty  of  works  which  furnish  the  modem 
reader  with  the  materials  of  history ;  but  the  thing  needed  here 
is,  so  to  fill  out  the  picture  of  those  times  as  rightly  to  impress 
the  imagination ;  which  certainly  has  been  little  done  hitherto. 
But  we  shall  perhaps  best  give  our  readers  a  conception  of  his 
fidness  of  discussion,  by  putting  before  them  the  headings  of  a 
series  of  chapters. 

Page  S6,  A  Test  of  the  Moral  Condition  of  the  Ancient  Church,  [i.  e. 
of  the  third,  fourth,  fifth,  &c.  &c.  century.] 

—  67.  The  Celibate — Earlier  and  Later. 

—  104.  Antiquity  of  the  Opinions  concerning  Religions  Celibacy. 

—  14o.  Connexion  of  the  Ancient  Celibate  with  the  Notions  enter- 

tained of  the  Divine  Nature  in  the  Nicene  Theology. 

—  175.  Its  Connexion  with  the  Notions  entertained  of  the  Sdieme 

of  Salvation. 
-—  226.  Some  special  Methods  of   estimating  the  Quality  of  the 
Nicene  Theology. 

—  277.  The  Rule  of  Religious  Celibacy,  as  laid  down  in  the  New 

Testament. 

—  299.  The  Ascetic  Apostasy  predicted  in  1  Tim.  iv. 

—  313.  The  Extent  of  tlie  Ascetic  Institute,  and  the  Sanction  it 

received  from  the  Nicene  Church. 

—  333.  The  Opposition  made  to  the  Ancient  Ascetism — Jovinian 

and  Vigilantius  [the  Reformers  overpowered  by  Jerome, 
Ambrose,  and  Augustine.] 

—  347.  Monkery  and  Miracle. 

—  357.  Moral  Quality  of  the  Ascetic  Institute,  as  it  affected  the 

Monks  themselves. 

—  371.  Neoessaiy  Operation  of  an  Ascetic  Institute  on  the  Mass  of 

Cluistians. 
— .  379.  The  Indirect  Influence  of  the  Monastic  Institute  on   the 
Position  of  the  Clergy. 

—  388.  The  Direct  Influence  of  the  Celibate  on  the  Clergy. 

—  397.  Connexion  of  the  Ascetic  Institute  with  Ritual  Notions  and 

Practices. 
Vol.  ii.  p.  173.  Christianized  Demonolatry  in  the  Fourth  Century. 

—  233.  The  Nicene  Lliraclcs  determinative  of  the  Present  Con- 

troversy. 

—  242.  The  Unknown  Martyrs  of  Milan. 

—  272.  Tlie  Bleeding  Relics  of  St.  Euphemia. 

—  277.  Tlic  Invention    of  the  Cross,  and  the  Lliracles  therewith 

connected. 

—  316.  Relics  of  St.  Stephen,  Proto-Marfcyr. 

-^  356.  Reasons  for  rejecting  the  Nicene  Miracles. 


•  Ibe  <»aily  iDStacthre;  m  the  orir  Mr  ii«T«f«Mdi]ig  or  writing 
eorieriasticai  lubtorf  ■»  to  look  dnoogh  die  wiiole  vraid  of  tbe 
tiam  wfaldi  we  ate  surveyings  sod  aioertain  not  onlj  what  the 
age  Atooriit  oMn  one  or  two  laolated  8abject%  bal  wfar  it  beld 
them,  and  in  whaA  relation  toother  Tiewsy  and  what  was  the  entire 
teatnie  of '  its  moral  and'SDiritaal  aentiaaent^  the  nature  of  the 
aigiinieitla  which  eonvintsea  it,  andihe  efiecta  of  its  careed  on  its 
praetioe;  how  its  institutions  spnmg  out  of  (and  bear  witness  to) 
tisB  prinripfes  then  at  woric,  and  in  torn  aActed  those  nrinctjdes. 
AU  ^Aeae  topics  are  bat- so  nany  aximns  in  what  is  wled  *vigo* 
fitihe'  history :  unfortunately,  however,  die  ^iplieation'  of  tnen 
to  ecclesiastical  history  is  thwarted  by  sinister  aitid  base  interests. 
Ancliean  diyines^  who  desire  to  appeal  to  ^  the  ancient  churcb' 
in  defence  of  their  own  peculiarities,  would  fidn  ropwsacat  the 
modceiy,  dhe  oeUbacy,  and  the  fidse  ndrades  of  the  Ibnrtii  cen* 
tufy  as  isolated  &cto,  which  no  more  affi^ct  the  soundness  of 
mind  of  the  churdi  at  laige,^  than  does  Imamsm  or  (may  we 
add  ?)  P^uetism  in  the  present  day.     And  nerein  mey  are 
sBsisiwi  by  Ae  aasnatied  amlogy  of  thai  time  to  this ;  as  it  is  easy 
to  persuade  readers  that  thiuffs  went  on  then  as  they  do  now. 
Btit  an  honowabie  or  a  judicious  historian  will  inYestigale  tiie 
ha ;  and  in  the  case  l»efore  us,  the  Tery  reverse  is  to  a  great 
dfigfee  true.    Ghristianitj  now  runs  in  numerous  channels,  finr 
the  most  part  separate,  and  hj  no  means  pandtel  to  each  other; 
so  that  tne  eccentricities  of  one  school  or  sect  may  indicate 
nothing  concemine  the  rest     But  in  the  third  and  fourth  cen- 
tury, the  Church  Catholic,  so  called,  (for  we  neglect  the  heretics 
who  contentedly  remained  outiside  her  pale,  as  either  not  nu- 
merous or  not  noticed),  the  Church  Catholic,  we  say,  did  not  then 
boast  causelessly  of  her  Catholicity,  if  we  expound  the  word  to 
mean  homogeneity  of  doctrine  and  sentiment  through  her  whole 
body.     Our  author  most  distinctly  sees,  and  powermlly  sets  forth, 
that  this  Ancient  Church,  from  the  third  century  downward, 
adopted  as  her  own,  and  became  thoroughly  pervaded  by,  the 
feelings,  doctrines,  and  practices  which  her  Anglican  admirers 
have  generally  been  asnamed  of,  and  have  tried  to  throw  into 
the  background.     Now  that  a  school  has  arisen,  which  asserts 
that  we  are  bound  by  the  judgment  of  the  ancient  church,  he 
most  justly  insists  that  we  must  take  that  authority  as  a  whole, 
and  must  not  hide  that  which  in  fact  pervaded  them.     He  has 
caused  so  great  an  outcry  against  himself,  precisely  by  that  which 
is  his  merit, — namely,  that  he  has  had  the  moral  courage  to 
dwell  upon  unpleasant  topics,  and  by  repeated  recurrence  to 
them,  take  care  that  they  shall  be  remembered.    He  might,  like 
Mosheim,  have  stated  the  same  fact,  once  for  all,  and  no  one 
would  have  much  cared,  because  it  would  pass  by  and  be  for** 
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gotten.  His  real  offence  consists,  in  being  resolved  that  both 
the  facts  themselves,  and  their  practical  bearing,  shall  be  steadily 
kept  in  view.  At  the  same  time,  wc  have  no  doubt  that  tlMHi^ 
Kjiiids  will  prefer  to  receive  monkery  and  monkish  mirBcles, 
rather  than  get  into  *  the  swam|)s  of  dissent'  by  falling  back  un- 
rcHervedly  on  really  apostolic  Christianity;  and  tbercforcy in  a 
controversial  sense,  >ve  should  be  sorry  to  be  shut  up  entireW 
into  that  one  line  of  argument  which  Mr.  I.  Taylor  has  adopted; 
and  we  regret  that  he  has  thought  it  requisite  to  cast  6ome 
slight  on  the  various  methods  of  dealing  with  the  adversary 
which  others  have  chosen. 

Hut  we  must  avow,  it  is  by  no  means  in  a  controversial  i>oiiit 
of  view  that  wr  chiefly  value  his  labours;  indeed  we  have  al- 
ready shown,  that  tis  a  controversialist,  we  do  not  regard  him  as 
very  invulnerable.  But  we  do  form  the  hope  that,  aided  bj  the 
excitement  of  the  controversy,  his  work  will  really  lead  to  a 
more  thorough  and  searching  treatment  of  ecclesiastical  history. 
It  IH  not  any  deep  or  dark  fact,  however  dark  divines  may  be 
about  it,  that  each  age  has  its  own  atmosphere,  through  which 
it  HtM*s  truth,  distorted  into  various  forms,  so  that  the  divine 
reality  is  always  more  or  less  disfigured,  though  never  e»tircly 
destroy (»<l.  Now  of  all  human  experience,  no  points  of  detail 
can  be  ho  ini|)ortant  as  this  general  result;  and  Co  vam  us 
iiji;aiust  errors  of  *  private  judgment,'  (for  we  are  as  keenly  sen- 
sible of  th(»ir  existence  as  any  Puseyitc  can  be,)  nothing  is  so 
valuable*,  as  a  clear  ])erception  of  the  source  of  the  errors  of 
'  public  judgment.'  ]Crror  in  the  mass,  and  developed  on  a 
large*  N(*ale,  lK*(*oiues  palpable  and  clear.  Nor  does  any  iutel- 
lecMiial  exercise  ho  conduce  to  true  candour,  and  so  save  us  irom 
unkind  and  stupid  bigotry,  as  the  habit  of  looking  at  the  same 
objc<?tM  from  dilierent  |M>ints  of  view,  not  Jis  wc  and  our  contem- 
|K>rari('s  or  asHoeiates  habitually  view  them,  but  as  other  men, 
etpiaily  Hiuc<»re  with  ourselves,  once  viewed  them. 

Our  author  takes  some  jmins  to  show  how  the  Gnostic  doc^ 
trine  afic*cted  the  church,  and  what  was  the  source  of  its  seduc- 
tive power.  W<»  have  no  doubt  that  he  is  right  in  calling  it  a 
splendid  theory,  aehlresseel  to  the  imagination,  and  pretending 
to  no  argumentative  ptxiofs.  Such  a  system,  of  course,  has 
peeidiar  charms  for  aixlent  minds,  who  conceive  that  for  the 
nwestigation  of  truth  a  pure  soul  is  all  and  everything,  and  that 
ex|K'ricn<»e  and  argument  have  no  ])lacc  in  the  liighcr  region  of 
theological  thought.  To  a  great  extent,  it  nuist  have  ap(ieared 
an  a])iK»al  to  grotnuls  of  faith  closely  similar  to  those  on  which 
the  claims  of  Christianity  weix^  habitually  based;  its  beauty  as 
a  divine  philosophy,  its  )>urity,  its  adaptatiem  to  the  most 
elevated  feeling  aud  sublime  devotion.  An  age  of  argumentative 


#KifleiiQM»il3^.tbe  fjveaent^  majr  aatumllyfifeejl  U  lupi  to  lOfm* 
entire  ibowi  ibfii  ipfWfltwwHi  abwydjtiw^  called  VdknAiowwiPi  axil 
Gn^tWAtwr*  i»  ■  r^iMT-  eoGlesicBtkid  I  hiatoriefly .  ever  succeeded)  in 
jAtiTMlifig  ^iittiMticm ) ,.inuoh . mw^  bow. tbey-  becnaie  MbngqcAws 
livab  toiaiti»ddoxf€bri8tieD^^ 

gn<yMmwa^Ui#t  tfasae  oMi  j&ibeis  hssm^gtoiiAy.  mifrepDeaepiied  .life 
sioiKHia  ifbidii)4hej  oppoae*    ..We'.dmibt.not  .t)mt.  theyMhave 

iiii.its  rkaBtJove^it light;  but  .tkat  ii»  comfwtibbt r with  .fytmf^ 

opposipg  Giiosticism,  to  have  involimtari^  imhi)bo4  .HitGpoarip 
«ni|t» dqaaioiich- as  it  is  m^ctauaj  to  itiiBm^m^t^if^  a^^ 
moaktmkneMcmamon  ^loiuid,  and  hy  nnethoda  of.aigjvyneQt.  ap» 
luMMdedged'Oa^botb  sides.  Whedier  this  be  acbaiUedpr  opt  as 
tJle  eS]^afciadoiH!  the  fict  appears  to  iia  undeniaUe^  that'  JlJbei»  Js 
«  Btrihiiig  aid  alarming  eoaununilj  of  genius  and  fbeliqg^hetweeQ 
lfae»6tbM»'o€.  that  age  and  their  avomd,  adversaruw...  Witluafft 
M|}et(A(igBfAiTa34ors  hypothesis^  we  believe  jt-Ralbfertla  betpt 
^^MitiaifMaieiaent  oCa^more  ^pemrd  .Wefwpiip]d,.Mt 

flo«jilndi):sayiithat  the.  Christians  learnt  Gnoatic  S^na^Jiram 
€imfM0mjr/withl  Gnostics^  as  that  the  inteUeotnal  :gei»u$  /ca;  |he 
iag|e»it86lfwaa<fnostic^»aBd  that  Christian  teacheir partook  «!C  ii^ 
im  f«oportioiii  s»  the^  wene  capable  of  inteUeotuiu  effort^  ^ind 

dimcKisd  XA  fdiilesophio  thought  

The^hiitoiiy  of  Christianity  shows  with  peculiar  vividness  that 
there  is  a  most  intimate  connexion  (for  good  or  evil)  between 
the  higher  philosophy  of  every  age,  and  the  creed  of  its  more 
cultivated  minds.  Platonic  views  had,  beyond  a  doubt>  effected 
a  lodgment  in  the  church,  even  at  the  beginning  of  the  second 
century  \  but  it  was  not  until  its  close,  when  the  fame  of  the 
church  of  Alexandria  began  to  spread,  that  the  union  became 
active  and  fruitful  between  philosophy  without,  and  philosophy 
within  the  church.  Strong  and  imchangeable  as  is  our  belief  in 
the  benefits  of  sound  intellectual  culture,  we  feel  ])er8uaded,  not 
only  that  the  church  gained  great  mischief  from  that  intercourse, 
but  that  the  doctrines  which  she  imbibed  were  in  substance  the 
^ry  errors  against  which  St  Paul  warned  the  Colossians.  She 
imbibed  them  at  first  the  more  unconsciously,  because  they  had 
then  so  little  definite  shape,  being  often  not  so  much  defined 
doctrioes  as  ta^it  fundamental  assumptions,  or  as  Mr.  I.  Taylor 
expresses  it,  a  Gnostic  feeling^  Such  was  the  first  wide-spread 
corruption  of  Christianity,  which  our  Author  ably  dcvelopes 
under  many  of  the  heads  above  noticed.  But  as  his  opponents 
have  denied,  and  even  derided  his  statements,  as  too  absurd  to 
need  formal  disproof,  and  have  seemed  to  deserve  credit  them- 
selves by  pointing  out  some  exagg^eratious  on  his  part  which  do 
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not  substantially  affect  his  cause,  we  must  dwell  on  this  part  of 
the  subject.  It  indeed  strikingly  shows  how  great  is  the  preva- 
lent ignorance  of  ecclesiastical  history,  that  it  is  possible  to  de- 
bate questions  of  so  great  magnitude  concerning  matter  of  fact ; 
and  we  must  confess  that  we  have  ourselves  read  professed  reiii* 
tations  of  our  author,  written  with  so  much  simple  energy  and 
hearty  sincerity,  with  such  an  air  of  honest  inquiry  and  modera- 
tion, as  to  stagger  our  own  judgment.  But  as  our  opinion  that 
he  is  nevertheless  substantially  right,  must  in  itself  be  worthless 
to  our  readers,  and  as,  within  the  limits  here  allowed,  it  is  utterly 
impossible  to  offer  any  valid  reinforcement  of  his  statements,  we 
have  felt  some  hesitation  what  course  to  pursue.  Our  conclusion 
has  been,  that  there  is  a  ^rcat  propriety  in  appealing  in  this 
matter  to  the  testimony  of  Moshcim,  and  that  for  the  following 
reasons. 

No  one  can  pretend  that  Mosheim  is  a  new-fangled  or  light* 
minded  writer.  He  has  long  been  the  favourite  ecclesiastical 
historian  of  our  high  church  (iivines,  almost  the  only  one  recom- 
mended at  our  Universities  by  professors  of  divinity  and  bishops. 
Not  only  is  his  formal  orthodoxy  unimpeached ;  not  only  did  he 
write  before  Rationalism  was  hcanl  of,  but — whatever  plain  truth 
he  may  himself  tell  against  the  Fathers  and  their  times — he  has 
yet  anything  but  a  leaning  toward  their  opponents ;  on  the  con- 
trary, he  jilways  shows  extreme  coldness,  and,  as  many  think, 
often  undue  asj)erity  towards  all  whom  the  Fathers  vituperate. 
In  the  later  history,  his  authority  is  naturally  less  to  be  rested 
on ;  but  as  he  dedicated  a  separate  work  to  ttie  affairs  of  (chris- 
tians before  Constantine  the  Great,  on  which  he  lavished  prodi- 
gious care,  examining  details  with  a  minute  industry  quite  won- 
derful, we  may  rest  assured  that  he  is  not  likely  to  make  rash  and 
sweeping  assertions  without  any  evidence,  in  regard  to  the  second 
and  third  century.  He  has  never  been  a  favourite  with  the 
English  public  ;  nor  is  it  wonderful.  The  very  qualities  which 
have  recommended  him  at  our  Universities, — his  calm  and  solid 
learning,  his  cold  orthodoxy,  his  systematic  minuteness,  his  un- 
biograpliical  generalizations, — have  all  forbidden  that  he  should 
be  interesting  and  i)opular.  Moreover,  the  Latin  language  in 
which  he  wrote,  has  given  to  his  style  a  Pagan  tinge,  wholly 
un-IIebraical  and  un-rauline,  which  alienates  the  sympathies  of 
Christian  readers;  and  as  if  to  make  bad  worse,  his  translator, 
Dr.  Maclaine,  has  expanded  it  very  injudiciously  into  what  is 
yet  more  tumid  and  heartless.  1  hese  things  are  unfortunate, 
for  they  have  greatly  conduced  to  make  his  history  a  sealed  book 
to  the  public,  abundantly  accessible  as  it  is.  Nevertheless,  as 
most  of  our  readers  who  choose  to  refer  to  it,  will  doubtless  have 
the  opportunity,  this  is  yet  another  reason  with  us  for  selecting 
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Mosbeim  rather  than    Milman,  or  any  more  recent  German 
historian,  to  compare  with  Mr.  I.  Taylor. 

The  importance  of  the  subject  may  justify  us  in  abridging 
here  (so  as  to  let  the  reader  see  the  substance  or  tendency  of 
their  contents)  a  large  part  of  Mosheim's  chapters  concerning  the 
internal  state  of  the  church  in  the  second  century.  Our  wonls 
are,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  taken  from  the  text  and  margin  of 
Maclaine's  translation^  that  we  may  introduce  as  little  as  possible 
of  our  own. 

Century  II.,  Chap.  3. — *  1 .  Primitive  Cliristianity  was  extremely 
Pimple.  The  public  teachers  confined  themselves  to  the  Aix)stle's 
Creed  for  subjects,  and  avoided  all  that  was  beyond  common  capacities. 
— 2.  This  did  not  last  long ;  for  a  chimerical  i)hilosophy  was  imprudently 
incorporated  with  Christianity.  This  is  to  be  ascribed,  partly  to  an 
ambition  to  present  the  precepts  of  Christ  in  a  form  acceptable  to 
phikKiophers  and  rabbins,  partly  in  order  to  reply  to  infidels  and 
lieretics* — 3.  By  way  of  illustration :  one  Platonic  doctrine  which  in 
this  century  came  in,  is,  the  belief  that  onlt/  martyrH  entered  upon 
bliss  immediately  after  death. — 4.  There  was  indeed  Iaudabl6  zeal  for 
diffusing  and  interpreting  the  Holy  Scriptures. — 5.  Yet  we  know 
with  certainty  tliat  their  expositions  were  very  fanciful.  They  attri- 
buU'd  a  double  sense  to  all  the  words  of  Scripture;  treated  the  obvious 
and  literal  sense  with  tlie  utmost  neglect;  and  were  more  studious  to 
darken  the  Holy  Scriptures  with  their  idle  fictions,  than  to  investi^^ate 
their  true  sense.  Clement  of  Alexandria  is  said  to  have  been  the  first 
who  perverted  sacred  writ  to  the  support  of  the  philosophy  of  the 
times.* — G.  It  is  not  possible  to  give  any  systematic  account  of  the 
theological  views  prevalent  in  this  century. — 7.  The  controversial 
writers  were  less  successful  in  unfolding:  the  true  nature  and  genius  of 
Christianity,  and  in  demonstrating  its  truth,  than  in  overtm-ning 
Paganism.— 8.  Though  inoua  frmnls  had  not  yet  become  haljitual,  as 
ufttTwards,  yet  the  arguments  current  wen*  void  of  all  solidity,  j)roj)er 
only  to  dazzle  the  fancy.  Instcmd  of  appealing  to  the  Scrij)tures,  they 
api>eal  to  the  decisions  of  bishops,  or  to  tlie  antiquity  of  a  doctrine,  or 
to  the  imaginary  powers  of  mystic  numbers.  Nor  do  th(*y  seem  to  err, 
who  allege  tliat  the  vicious  *  Economicar  system  of  disputation  dat(^3 
from  this  century' — [i.e.,  to  use  arguments  adai>ted  to  convince  tlie 
hearer,  without  any  regard  to  the  real  validity  of  tlui  argument,  or 
truth  of  the  facts  assumed.] — *  9,  10.  As  to  the  merit  of  th(»  fathers  as 
moral  writers;  if  by  a  bad  din^ctor  in  morals  is  meant  tmv  who  has  ?fo 
(htrnnifiute  viotion  of  the  nature  and  limits  of  the  duties  incumbent 
itjHiu  Christians,  no  clear  and  distinct  ideas  of  virtue  and  rice,  who 
has  not  penetrated  the  spirit  a?id  gkniits  of  those  sacred  books^  to 
which  alone  we  must  appeal  in  evert/  dispute  about  Christian  virtue 
and  who  consequefdli/  fluctuates  often   in   uncertainty,   or  falls  into 

*  This  is  exactly  what  Philo,  an  Alexandrian  Jew,  had  done  with  the 
Old  Testament. 
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not  substantially  affect  bis  cause,  we  must  dwell  on  this  pert  of 
tbe  Hubject.  It  indeed  strikingly  shows  bow  great  is  the  preTfr> 
lent  ignorance  of  ecclesiastical  bistory,  tbat  it  is  possible  to  de- 
bate (|ueRtions  of  so  great  magnitude  concerning  matter  of  fact ; 
and  wo  must  confess  that  we  nave  ourselves  read  professed  refit' 
tat  ions  of  our  author,  written  with  so  much  simple  enei^  and 
b(*arly  HinrcTity,  with  such  an  air  of  honest  inquiry  and  modem- 
lion,  iM  to  Htagger  our  own  judgment.  But  as  our  opinion  thkt 
\w  is  nrvrrt hi'less  substantially  right,  must  in  itself  be  worthier 
In  our  rradrrs,  and  as,  within  the  limits  here  allowed,  it  is  utteriy 
inipoHHiblr  to  oifcT  any  valid  reinforcement  of  bis  statements,  we 
liiivr  M\  Houir  hesitation  what  course  to  pursue.  Our  conclusion 
liiiN  InumIi  that  thei*c  is  a  crcat  propriety  in  appealinff  in  this 
nuiller  to  the  trHtiuiony  of  Mosbeim,  and  tbat  for  the  following 
riMinouH. 

No  one  (*an  pretend  that  Mosbeim  is  a  new-fangled  or  light- 
luindetl  writer,  lie  hns  lonii;  been  the  favourite  ecclesiastical 
binioiliui  of  oiu'  high  ehurch  clivines,  almost  the  only  one  recom- 
niendiMl  111  our  PniverHities  by  professors  of  divinity  and  bishops. 
Not  only  \n  \\\H  formal  orthodoxy  unimpeached;  not  only  did  lie 
write  heftire  ItutioniiHHm  was  heanl  of,  but — whatever  plain  truth 
lie  limy  hiiiiHelf  tell  against  the  tathers  and  their  times — he  has 
yet  iiiivthiiig  bill  a  leaning  toward  their  op|K)nents;  on  the  con- 
tnuvi  lie  III  ways  shows  extreme  coldness,  and,  as  many  thinl:, 
ol'teii  iiuilue  iiN|M*rity  towards  all  whom  the  Fathers  vituperate. 
Ill  the  later  liistory,  his  authority  is  naturallv  less  to  be  rested 
on  ;  but  as  he  de(lieat(*d  a  separate  work  to  the  affairs  of  Chris- 
tiuiiH  before  ( 'onstautine  the  (ireat,  on  which  he  lavished  prodi- 
gious eare,  exaiuining  details  with  a  minute  industry  quite  won- 
derful, we  may  rest  assui*ed  tbat  he  is  not  likely  to  make  rash  and 
swee|iiug  asH4*rtiouH  without  any  evidence,  in  regard  to  the  second 
luid  tliiiil  eeiitiiry.  He  has  never  been  a  favourite  with  the 
Kiiglisli  pulilie  ;  iior  is  it  wcmderiul.  The  very  qualities  which 
bavi*  reeoiiuueiitled  him  at  our  Universities, — bis  calm  and  solid 
learning,  his  eold  orthodoxy,  bis  systematic  minuteness,  bis  un- 
l)iograpliieal  generali/atiouH,-- have  all  forbidden  that  he  should 
lu*  iiitei testing  and  popular.  Moreover,  the  Latin  language  in 
whieli  be  wrote,  has  given  to  bis  style  a  Pagan  tinge,  wholly 
uu-Ilebraieal  and  un-rauline,  which  alienates  the  sympathies  of 
Christian  readers;  and  as  if  to  make  bad  worse,  bis  translator, 
Dr.  Maclaine,  has  expanded  it  very  injudiciously  into  what  is 
yet  more  tumid  and  heartless.  Ibese  tbin^  are  unfortunate, 
for  they  have  greatly  conduced  to  make  his  history  a  sealed  book 
to  the  public,  abundantly  ac(!essible  as  it  is.  Nevertheless,  as 
most  of  our  ix^aders  who  choose  to  refer  to  it,  will  doubtless  have 
tlie  opportunity,  this  is  yet  another  reason  with  us  for  selecting 
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Moib^ainMiiep  ^diBii  Milman,  oranjr  moeat  neMnl  (hmma 

\mlU0ym  toeoinwgt.«ith  Mr,  L. T»ylor,t  > 

.n%0  limpcNrtttace  of  the  rabj^ct  M7  jualifyus  in  ahridging 
lifiye}(«D«tfto  let  the  veaderaeethe  sobstanee  or  tendency  m 
tbiiff  ooiitMlB)}a-J8rge  {Murt  of  Moeheiin's  chapters  conoeming  the 
intenok^  afiale  i4if  > '^  church  in  the  setmrnl  centaiy.  Oar  words 
aiii^Miintady/Wintty  be^taken  from  the  text  and  maigui  of 
]iMeme''a/brandationf'that  we  naay  intvoduce  aalitide  aapoasible 

'^tSMiiT  It:  Cl4*  S-— '  )•  AwdM  CSitiirtlatiHjr  waseitranely 
i%ili'* '^11i^^bia»Bc "teadieta  conflned  AemMvcbHid  the  Appide% 
(MSWfti^  i^dH^^  a&d:  8T<^dtodaII  that  was  h^roiid  oMnkioii  c^Steiti^ 
^.  fMMlffribliUist'tepg;  toachimeriealpfalioeot^liy  wasimprti^ 
tHMfiiAMeif  With'  Chriimaiiity.  This  is  to  be  asorlbed^^flrtly  to  an 
amibitlon  to  present  tiie  precq>t8  of  Christ  in  a  fonn  aooeptaMe  to' 
■iillrtiphfifS'ted  lahMns,  partly  in  order  to  reply  to  iniMek  and 
iMiHiirai  1  ffi  By  way  of  iDoBtration :  ooe  Flatonie  doctrine  Wbidi  in 
tkiavoantniT  Mme  ^  i%  the  belief  that  tmfy  mar^fn  entered  upon 
ItoifrffrtWPte^y  after  death. — 4.  There  was  indeed  hnidabte  seal  finr 
d|l|^jljlpig,  ,a^  the  Hdy  Seriptnres.— 5.  Tet  ire.  know 

.Ijlifit  tiieir  eamodtions  were  yery  &nidfpl^    They  ottrir 

.  ^^pf  sepse  to  MI  the  words  of  Scripture;  treated  the  obvious 

f  sense  witfi  the  utmost  neglect;  and  were  more  stndlious  to 

^^ffce^^'llol^'iScn  with  their  idle  fictions^  than  to  iiivestigate 

wtlt'mk'ii^l^''  Clbmeht  of  Alexandria  is  said  to  have  been  the  first 

lAtf*  pM^ftdS  liii^  irrit  to  the  sni^iort  of  the  philosophy  of  the 

Afiil^!*--^.  Tt  &  not  ^possible  to  give  any  systematie  account  of  the 

tlieo^)^dd  TicwB  prevalent  in  this  century. — 7.  The  controversial 

wifteira  were  less  successful  in  linfolding  the  true  nature  and  genius  of 

Christianity,  and   in  demonstrating  its  truth,  than   in   overturning 

Paganism.— -8.  Though  pious  frauds  had  not  yet  become  habitual,  as 

aftarwardsy  yet  the  arguments  current  were  void  of  all  solidity,  proper 

only  to  dazzle  the  fancy.     Instead  of  appealing  to  the  Scriptures,  they 

i^peal  to  the  decisions  of  bishops,  or  to  the  antiquity  of  a  doctrine,  or 

to  the  imaginary  powers  of  mystic  numbers.   Nor  do  they  seem  to  err, 

who  allege  that  the  vicious  *•  Economical'  system  of  disputation  dates 

from  this  century' — [i.e.,  to  use  arguments  adapted  to  convince  the 

hearer,  without  any  regard  to  the  real  validity  of  the  argument,  or 

tmth  of  the  facts  assumed.] — *  9,  10.  As  to  the  merit  of  the  fathers  as 

Bioral  writers;  if  by  a  bad  director  in  morals  is  meant  one  who  has  no 

terminate  notion  of  the  nature  and  limits  of  the  duties  incumbent 

^pon  f^fistians,  no  clear  and  distinct  ideas  of  virtue  and  vice,  who 

*«  net  penetrated  the  spirit  and  genius  of  those  sacred  boohs,  to 

^^iek  ttome  we  must  appeal  in  every  dispute  about  Christian  virtue^ 

^  who  consequently  fluctuates  often  in  uncertainty,  or  falls  into 

*  This  is  exactly  what  Philo,  an  Alexandrian  Jew,  had  done  with  the 
0^  Tettaroeoi. 
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error  in  explaining  the  divine  laws,  though  he  may  frequently  ad- 
minister sublime  ur  patlietii;  instructions;  it  must  then  be  ecHifessed 
that  this  title  belongs  to  many  of  the  fatliers. — 11.  Morality  and 
Christianity  sutfered  deeply  by  a  capital  error  unawares  brought  in 
in  this  century, — viz.,  a  double  rule  of  sanctity  and  virtue,  as  though 
Christ  had  one  law  for  common  men,  another  for  those,  who  in  a  sacred 
retreat  aspired  after  the  (jlory  of  a  celestial  state, — 12.  This  double 
doctrine  prcMluced  numbers  of  ascetics,  who  professed  to  abstain  from 
wine,  flesh,  matrimony,  and  commerce;  to  macerate  the  body  by 
watchings,  labour,  and  hunger;  to  live  in  privacy,  and  by  meditation 
to  raise  the  soul  above  external  objects.  Yet  in  this  century  they  did 
not  as  yet  retire  into  deserts,  nor  organize  Uiemselves  into  fraternities^ 
though  they  wore  a  peculiar  garb. — 13.  These  absurdities  were  dosely 
connected  with  principles  of  the  Platonics  and  FythagoreanSy  and 
flowed  out  of  ideas  adopted  from  them  by  the  Christians  concerning. 
the  nature  of  the  soul,  the  influence  of  matter,  the  operations  ^  ta- 
visible  Imngs  or  demons,  aiul  the  formation  of  the  world, — 14.  This 
morose  disciplin<»  had  its  rise  in  P^cjypt,  thence  passed  into  Syria,  till 
in  process  of  time,  its  infection  reached  EurojMi. — 15.  The  Platonists 
and  Pythagon^ins  held  it  to  b*;  evini  praiseworthy  to  propagate  lies  in 
the  cause  of  truth  and  piety.  The  Jews  who  lived  in  Effypt^  had 
received  this  maxim  from  them  before  the  coming  of  Christ,  as  appears 
incontestably  from  a  multitude  of  ancient  records.  From  the  same 
source  flowed  the  great  number  of  spurious  hooks  which  were  spread 
abroad  in  this  and  the  following  century;  in  the  countenancing  of 
which,  it  cannot  be  affirmed  that  true  Christiana  were  innocent. — 16. 
I-I(^inous  crime  kept  increasing  among  professed  Christians,  in  spite 
of  church -censures. — 17.  Abandoning  the  simple  primitive  method, 
the  bishops  now  new-modelled  their  ndes  of  discipline  after  tliose  of 
the  heathen  mysteries,  adding  a  vast  multitude  of  rites,  so  as  appa- 
rently to  sanctify  a  heathen  8ui)erstition.' 

Chap.  4. — '  1.  The  Christian  worship  was  in  this  century  corrupted 
by  the  addition  of  many  needless  ceremonies  to  increase  its  pomp. — 
2.  Partly  from  a  desire  to  allure  into  the  church  Jews  and  heatliens, 
who  w(»re  accustomed  to  pomp  in  religious  services. — 3.  Partly  to 
refute  the  calumny  of  their  being  atheists. — 4.  Partly,  fi-om  an 
abusive  application  of  Jewish  anjUogies. — 5.  Partly  from  an  imitation 
of  the  heathen  mysteries. — 6.  Also  from  adopting  the  symbolic  method 
of  teaching  so  common  in  the  East,  antl  more  especially  in  Egypt. — 
7.  Lastly,  by  continuing  practices  which  had  been  habitual  to  them  as 
heathens,*  &c.  &c. 

Wo  need  not  quote  any  farther  here ;  but  we  beg  to  call  par- 
ticular attention  that  all  the  above  refers  to  the  second  century, 
and  refers  to  matters  which  lie  within  one  hundred  years  after 
the  death  of  the  last  apostle.  It  is  im|)ossible  to  admit  the  facts 
without  seeing  how  deep  an  inroad  the  Neo-Platonic  philo?oi)hy 
was  making  on  Christian  sentiment ;  that  it  had  pervaded  the 
moral  and  spiritual  fueling  of  the    Christian  leaaers,  ancj,  in 


ffltnrti'tfiilf  It  was  tlic  moivmrtif  of  tliP  ago.  The  excellent 
Dion^shis  uf  ('iirinlh  (juicily  ilissiiadeil  his  brother  bishops  from 
ah  fujfiiernirtit  of  ilip  law  iif  cclilwcy ;  ami  Clempiit  of  Alex- 
andria upliL'M  the  rliiiins  of  marriud  life ;  but  siii-h  renionistraiiccs 
bfireij-  touched  ibe  surfsice  of  thinga.  'I'hc  mischief  was  this. 
The  iiftgaii  idiiliilriv*  .illudcd  t«  in  tuu  standard  classics  led  to  a 
nrfjliibilion  iif  iheir  penisnl.  su  that  the  ChrisliiiDs  were  (lcbunT<l 
iKun  llie  t'ni^  and  Iteatlliy  lixercise  of  iiihiil  which  wo  now  kaow 
how  ti)  vahie ;  im  tiie  other  hand,  thust-  nhu  aspired  lu  he 
teachers,  feellii<i;  the  need  of  some  intelhtrtiial  cullivaliuit,  sought 
fur  il  in  uliril  ;i|.iw„r.<l  K.  Iw  the-  piirt-st  sch.ml,-vi/.„  in  ihosc 
JiaUin-fURtMipbtinyriio  seemed  to  ban  »«ort'of  ^liritailitf. 
TKtwW'IAn^PUtonic  writers  were  fostend  njtpct  iitcmture, 
specially  idilViiig  ui  ihi'  saints,  just  afl  '  StdKn'i  fUsuay^'  *  Hn^ 
larch's  Lives,*  and  Mrs.  llunoan  More'a  Dnona^  loaoaw'ifMni^ 
Luly  at  a.  Iiitanliiig-school.  It  ia  not  wonderful  that  neither 
Ignatius  nor  Dionysius  fiin-saw  the  miscfaief  vhichwafl  to  ctltne 
from  this  soutce ;  while  us  fiir  Clement,  be  was  second  only  in 
time  to  Justin,  liiil  hardly  nccond  in  ii^ucnce  even'' to  Or^en» 
in  spreading  an  esteem  and  luveof  the  Nep-PIatonic  phflpsopby,' 
ont  of  which  flowed  a  result  which  lie  depfecateil.  Seping  now 
lh«i|h!i«  tHAimony.^MssbeJm,  that  even  ia  the  woond  penbuy 
the^JpBliiiw  -waa  m  widely  qnead,  auiely  tbera  is  no  caiue  |o 
«ilanft*'-<M*  pnamt  -author  with  maintaining  pannkroes  or 
itwAliJ/^llW'lte  'iWee  that  in  the  lUrd  a«d  JSwil  centuries 
Mkftti  htawtmaM'to  nch  a  height  that  the  ■onndneaa'^and 
iftm^tt^ty  ithicb  chiiraeteriae  ihe  apostolic  netioiu  of  botineM 
milt  lOBt,  and  were  replaced  by  a  factitious  smctimonionmesa. ' 
His  statements  on  the  subjects  are  diffiised  over  so  wide  a 
surfiico,  that  wc  feel  it  hard  to  please  ourselves  in  extracts,  yet 
the  reader  may  have  satisfaction  m  the  following  specimens: — 

Vol.  i.  p.  14G,  &c.  '  Apnrt  rrom  an  nnjuaintanec  with  tlut  liistory  i>f 
that  awful  mistress  of  Uie  ancient  world,  the,  Orif.ntai.  Ttinosopiir, 
wliidi,  under  a  thousand  changeful  colours,  held  the  religions  mind  tn 
thrall  durJDg  a  period  of  two  thousand  years, — apart  from  this  hixtury 
ve  are  neither  qualified  duly  to  estimate  the  divine  excellence  and  purify 
oir  the  Christian  aystcm,  nor  to  render  full  justice  to  the  orthodox  early 
writers  on  account  of  tlteir  resistance  to  this  captivating  illusion,  &c. 
This  oriental  theosopliic  sentiment  consisted  in,  and  produced  a  fatal 
'niflpprehtntioH  t^iie  divine  nature,  or  moral  attributes  of  God ;  and 
its  consequence  was,  to  give  a  totnlly  wrong  direction  (o  eveiything 
in  tbedogy  or  in  worship  that  might  come  within  its  reach.'  P.  150. 
(It  taught,)  '  Tliat  the  visible  world,  with  its  material  elements  and 
'■rgU)i7.ed  ....  races, — is  altogether  unworthy  of  the  Supreme  and 
lafluite  X^)W0^,  or,  as  he  was  called,  the  Father  Unknown,  who  is 
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the  .source  of  mindtiy  human  and  angelic That  this  material 

world  was  in  fact  the  work  of  inferior  and  imperfect  beings,  or  of  one 
such  being/  &c P.  151.  On  the  contrary,  Chri«tiauity  ^  exhi- 
bited the  Supreme  Being'  .  .  '  as  the  antagonist  neither  of  matter  tufr 
of  the  risible  world,  nor  of  wliat  is  simply  finite  and  corruptible,  but  aa 

the  enemy  of  that  only,  which  is  morally  evil But  in  the  other 

system,  the  antithesis  of  the  infinite  perfection,  was  the  finite  and 
corruptible  material  world The  course,  therefore,  to  be  pur- 
sued by  man  in  extricating  himself  from  his  luckless  position,  and  in 
getting  clear  of  its  accident,  sin;  was,  by  lofty  contemplation,  by 
habitual  mental  abstraction,  and  by  disengaging  himself  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, from  the  humiliatijig  conditions  of  animal  fife,  to  ftu;ilitate,  and 
in  a  sense  to  anticipate,  his  relapse  into  the  infinite  nature* 

The  last  sentence  contains  the  principle,  which  appeara  to 
hare  been  widely  diffused  among  pliilosophic  Christians  in  the 
third  century,  and  which  bore  fruit  a  hundred  fold  and  a  thou- 
sand fold  in  the  fourth  and  fifth.  When  the  idea  crept  in,  that 
God  was  the  antagonist  of  matter,  it  was  unavoidable  to  infer  that 
animal  existence  was  in  itself  a  pollution ;  that  fasting  and  ab- 
stinence from  everything  in  which  the  flesh  can  have  pleasure^ 
had  an  intrinsic  virtue  and  value  ;  in  short,  that  by  ceasing  to 
be  a  man,  and  becoming  a  shaggy  brute  or  a  withered  bag  of 
bones,  great  approximation  was  made  to  the  divine  nature. 

We  liave  seen  from  Mosheim  that  these  ascetic  delusions  were 
already  spreading  considerably  in  the  second  century ;  and  as 
Egypt  was  their  principal  focus,  the  mischievous  results  were 
naturally  manifested  first  in  the  African  churches.     Those  who 
choose  to  refer  to  Mosheim's  second  chapter,  sixth  section,  under 
the  head  of  the  third  century,  will  find  that  he  states  even  more 
broadly  than  Mr.  Taylor  does,  that  the  fanatical  or  immoral 
union  (whichever  it  was)  between  celibates  and  nuns  had  become 
a  custom  difficult  to  extirpate.  In  fact,  it  is  long  after  complained 
of  by  Jerome,  as  existing  at  Rome  in  his  own  day,  and  was  so 
deeply  rooted  as  to  be  several  times  forbidden  in  synods.     This 
fanaticism  probably  prevailed  among  the  African  cliurches  Jirttj 
but  it  was  not  confined  to  them ;    in  fact,  it  is  alluded  to  as 
something  well  known,    and  without    disapproval,  in  Uermas 
(III.  9  Simil.  ii.),  where  the  virgins  say  to  him,  *  Thou  shalt 
sleep  with  us  as  a  brother,  not  as  a  husband,'  &c.  &c.,  which 
Gieseler  (third  edition  of  the  German)  regards  as  the  first  notice 
of  the  practice.     He  observes,  also,  that  the   Catholics  arc  dis- 
tinctly accused  of  it  by  Tcrtullian,  De  Jcjuniis,  c.  17,  (which  he 
quotes.)      Having  referred  to  Gieseler,  (whose  able  work,  at 
least  in  its  American  translation,  is  sufficiently  well  known  in  this 
country,)  we  may  add  his  testimony  from  §  46,  that  the  violent 
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opposition  made  in  Asia  Minor  to  the  Montanist  doctrine^  was 
probably  among  the  causes  which  led  to  its  spreading  so  widely 
among  the  churches  of  the  West.  Montanism  was  a  particular 
form  of  the  ascetic  opinions ;  and  (says  Gieseler)  *  after  all^  it 
iv€is  onfy  the  church  doctrines  carried  out  to  their  full  extent^ 

At  what  era  a  belief  in  the  merit  of  celibacy,  and  the  com- 
parative degradation  implied  by  matrimony  began  to  spread,  it 
is  undoubtedly  difficult  to  say ;  but  the  great  reputation  which 
(as  Gieseler  observes),  although  a  Montanist,  Tertullian  obtained 
in  all  the  Latin  church  (i.e.,  wherever  his  writings  could  be  un- 
derstood), shows  that  the  soil  was  already  prepared  for  receiving 
his  harsh  asceticism.  Indeed  we  may  go  higher.  The  work 
which  we  have  just  quoted,  called  *  The  Shepherd  of  Hernias,' 
enjoyed  an  extraordinanr  reputation  in  early  times,  and  is  Quoted 
as  canonical  Scripture  oy  rathers  of  the  second  and  third  cen- 
tury ;  yet  it  is  of  so*  puerile  a  character  as  to  throw  much  dis- 
credit  on  an  age  which  could  admire  it ;  moreover,  it  contains 
numerous  superstitions,  and  is  wholly  destitute  of  evangelical 
savour.  This  appears  in  itself  to  testify  to  the  melancholy  truth, 
that  the  doctrine  of  Paul,  viewed  spiritually,  and  not  formally, 
took  no  deep  root  in  what  was  called  Christendom.  It  is  farther 
manifest,  as  well  by  the  events  in  the  churches  of  Galatia,  as  by 
his  warnings  to  the  Colossians  and  his  prophecies  in  the  epistles 
to  Timothy,  that  this  leaven  of  self-righteous  asceticism  was 
already  beginning  to  work.  The  earliest  positive  notice  with 
which  we  are  acquainted,  of  a  band  of  church  virgins,  is  con- 
tained in  the  (shorter)  epistle  of  Ignatius  to  the  Smyrnaeans,  in 
which  he  salutes  *  the  virgins  who  are  called  widows/f  Of  all 
the  epistles  bearing  the  name  of  Ignatius,  perhaps  none  has  been 
less  questioned  than  this ;  and  the  phrase  before  us  is  so  peculiar, 
that  we  think  it  must  have  been  from  Ignatius's  own  pen.  It 
also  appears  to  show  how  the  abuse  had  advanced  since  the  time 
of  Paul.  In  his  first  epistle  to  Timothy,  the  apostle  forbids  the 
practice  already  prevailing  of  taking  into  the  company  of  church 
widows  women  young  enough  to  be  liable  to  marrj^  again,  con- 
trary to  their  promise  ('  incurring  judgment  for  breaking  their 
original  promise,' — or  vow  ? — 1  Tim.  v.  12)  ;  but  in  Ignatius's  last 
year, — i.e.,  b.c.  107,  they  had  reached  the  farther  point,  of  giving 
the  name  and  place  of  widow  to  young  women  who  had  never 
been  mari'ied;    nor  does  Ignatius  reprove  it.      This,  however, 

*  Gieseler  believes  it  to  be  a  spurious  production  of  the  second  century. 
In  this  country,  however,  it  generally  passes  as  genuine,  and  Dr.  Pusey 
quotes  it  as  authoritatively  deciding  an  important  doctrine. 

t  The  reading  of  the  larger  copy,  *  The  perpetual  virgins  (atiTTflpOeron) 
and  the  widows,'  appears  like  a  later  correction. 
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in  part,  makes  against  Mr.  Taylor's  aFsertion,  that  *  the  very 
woi>?t  abuses'  of  religions  celibacy  existed  *  from  the  very  begin- 
ning' of  the  practice  itself;  at  least  he  has  not  attempted  fo  trace 
them  so  high,  and  we  think  such  a  course  .of  events  is  scarcely 
credible.  The  institution  could  never  have  taken  so  deep  a  hold 
on  men's  hearts  and  judgments,  imless  it  had  for  a  long  while 
preseiTcd  a  fair  exterior,  and  earned  a  reputation  for  sanctity. 
We  may  here  add  our  strong  dissent  from  his  judgment,  that  the 
later  cruelty,  by  which  the  church  of  Rome  sought  with  more  or 
less  success  to  stifle  the  outward  abuses  of  professed  celibacy, 
was  a  great  improvement  on  the  wantonness  of  the  Niceue  period. 
Jn  which  of  the  two  states  there  was  more  real  impurity,  perhaps 
it  is  vain  for  man  to  speculate ;  but  the  llomish  system  first 
allured  her  victims  into  temptation ;  then,  if  they  fell  into  the 
snare,  cnielly  murdered  them,  to  redress  her  own  credit  This 
is  one  of  the  paradoxes,  or  crotchets  of  our  author,  by  which  he 
does  damage  to  a  cause  substantially  excellent. 

To  close  the  evidence  as  to  the  general  condition  of  the  church 
in  the  third  century,  we  will  present  soine  passages  from  Mo- 
sheim,  which  will  snow  that  that  writer  did  not  regard  the  rest 
of  (]!hristendom  to  be  then  in  a  nuich  better  state  than  the 
African  churches. 

*  Contury  III.,  Clmp.  2. — 3.  Tlie  govomraent  of  the  church  dc- 
gouorat<'.s  into  a  inonarcliio:il  form. — -4.  This  was  followctl  by  a  train 
of  vices  ill  eoclosiastics.  For  thougli  several  yet  continued  to  exhibit 
illustrious  examples  of  primitive  piety  and  Christian  virtue,  yet  many 
were  sunk  in  luxury  ami  volui)tuousness,  puffed  up  with  vanity,  arro- 
gance, and  ambition,  he.  This  is  testijicii  so  amptyy  that  truth  will 
not  permit  vs  to  spread  the  veil  which  we  should  othenoise  be  desinms 
to  east  over  stich  enormities  in  an  order  so  sacred,  ....  The  bishops 
assumed  a  princely  authority,  ....  their  example  was  ambitioii^y 
imitattnl  by  the  pnsbyters,  who,  neglecting  the  sacred  duties  of  their 
stati<Hi,  abandoned  themselves  to  indolence  and  luxury,  &e.  ....  A 
corrupt  ambition  was  spread  through  every  rank  of  the  sacred  order. 

*  5.  Many  additional  orders  were  now  created The  institu- 
tion of  exorcists  was  a  consequence  of  tlie  doctrine  of  the  New  Pla- 
tonists,  whi<*h  the  Christians  had  adopted;  and  taught  that  evil  spirits 
wen*  continually  hovering  over  human  IxKlies,  towards  which  they 

were  carried  by  a  natural  and  vehement  desire,  he G.  [Tlien 

follows  alK)ut  celibacy  and  its  abuses.] 

*  Chap.  3. — 1.  (Christian  doctrine  is  grievously  corrupted  by  philo- 
soj»hy,  <\spi»cially  by  the  Eij}fptian  fathers.  Origen  set  up  Platonism 
as  the  tf'st  of  all  religion  ;  and  though  he  handled  the  matter  with 
modesity  and  caution,  set  a  most  jiernicious  example. — 2.  The  twfstic 
theology  advanced  at  the  same  time.  Its  votai'ies  condemned  the  use 
of  the  logical  facully  and  the  understanding,  but  sought  for  perfection 


ID  idlenee;  iailB^vitf, itAnttaisi iHfidi,' Witlt  titti Iteb  <^ lO sbnif  of 
bafflrtaittrificMUot^'irbreWieTcd  Mr  UctiteOte  liid£iiiaAd''t)itMaid 
WWd'wltUa *» mml>-8.  Heace «KJ  riseat' EhnksUtllheiitAto.  'It 
wn  BMso-mobhperabetitioii'U  faoathnsn,  illicit  #M<e  Pari^  ¥t»Mt 
hd)rinil,to<li!re<foFUMt7  j«w»tbelUbor'ftwVageHiiBid. — i.-Thers 
waaigreatetal  br  s|mtdiDg  abmd  IheSoipliim,  Origan  eoiyuaiBg 
aU.i»4)lig«oc«<-T£...Xet  (usIfandfolncNla  of 'Cxpoaadisg  >lbeiii<iMif 
suili  ^^  uL.%  k,.koUof. their  nwamt^. ,-  .  .„.  iO,  llia'Ohrictiaa 
leuclui;!':^  uttuciiletl  ill  lUu  (kIukiU  of  llio  rliutot-wutus,  ivrute  (vv  victory, 
not  far  ti'utfii  iiuil  Uiin  ttmingeiiHoua  muthod  iitft  almott  uuivenaUj/ 
i^provtd,  \a  co(igi-H|i)eiicu  of  tito  {irevalciice  uC  tli«  Finnic  doctruife. 

*  Cliiip.  4. — 1.  All  tli«  reconla  of  tliia  century  inciition  llic  multi- 
sltcation  of  rites  niitl  iierotDoiiics  in  tlie  Cliristian  churcli.  A  pi'incijtal 
GBviye  of  tbiii  wuB,  Ac  passiort  which  note  rdyiitd  for  ihf  Orientnt 
MilpcittituiH  concfrninij  dttiums,  aili^ttcd  hi/  thr  Ptiihtuis/n,  niid  hut- 
rowid,  unhappily,  /rom  ikrm  bi/  Ihf  ChrUtinii  tifichrrs,  F1..1  tlierc  1* 
HcA.  tho  least  doubt,  tlim  kemee  mrme  the  aae  of  axorciam^aiM  Bplall^ 
the  freqneiM^  (rf*  fieto,  tad  Ae  nveraion  to  •edbal.'       ' 

'Wd'hiMe  perfafljH  quoted  mcne  from  Moeheim  than  W^'stricth- 
Deedctfi  %(it«^  bavc  been  aaxions  to  abov,  tlUt  jii'tUe  ^ttbdle 
nlUBUUHie  of 'hu  stat^incnts  coDceniitig  thfi  doctrine  of 'celibw:;]^ 
its  connezioD  with  Neo-Flatonism,  and  the  moi^l  CiATbpdoa 
i4icli^n{fiiltaaeoua)jr  advanced,  Mr.  Taylor  i»  fiiUy,  jiutifiM  by 
tljat.leafn^,  and.  moderate  writer.  We  trust  our  readers  wiU 
Dotiljiint:  iwe  hare  overdone  this  part  of  our  subject  (for  it  is  that 
on  which  our  author  bag  been  most  severely  attacked) ;  aud  we 
must  now  touch  mure  concisely  on  what  remains. 

As  the  whole  of  onr  author's  work  is  avowedly  controversial, 
and  directed  against  the  tluctrinc  of  the  Oxford  Tracts,  we  ought, 
while  conndcring  whetlier  he  makes  good  his  case  afftumt-Uirm, 
to  remember  that  their  fovouritc  divines,  on  whom  alone  they 
rest  with  pleasure  or  satisfaction,  come  partly  indeed  from  the 
third,  but  chiefly  from  the  fourth  and  tinb  centuries;  and  th.it 
their  argument  from  any  doctrine  drawn  from  its  '  nnivcrsality,' 
fa.,  is  pfacticttlly  confined  to  this  jicriod.  If,  therefore,  he  can 
prove  that  the  doctrine  of  the  merit  of  celibacy  is  cquallu  imiver- 
al,  it  is  all  that  his  ai^imient  needs ;  and  he  is  overdoing  his 
•oik  in  undertaking  lo  prove  that  its  worst  abuses  were  cotitem- 
poraneous  with  the  practice  itself.  lUit  it  is  strictly  within  the  lino 
<^l^ai^iment  to  maintain  that  the crctlit  uf  the  Niccnc  fathers  is 
W  up  with  the  high  praises  of  the  Nicene  monkery,  and  this  last 
*itli  tnat  of  demonolalry  and  of  the  monkish  miracles ;  and  on  all 
iIkk  points  be  has  opened  doors  of  investigation  which  wttl  not 
lie  shut  ^ain  in  England.  It  is  easy  here  to  reply,  that  he 
"aptopetiy  quotes  as  authentic,  '  the  Life  of  St.  Anthony,  by 
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Athanasius/  &c.  Such  a  remark  is  fair  enough  from  a  bystander 
and  an  historian,  and  it  deserves  investigation ;  but  the  Pusey 
school,  and  indeed  the  clergy  of  the  high  church  generally,  have 
no  right  to  make  this  retort  on  our  author.  He  has  to  deal  with 
divines  who  practically  treat  as  genuine,  and  press  on  others  as 
authoritative,  the  mixed  mass  of  writings  called  *  the  Fathers.' 
So  little  fiUitidious  is  their  criticism,  that  we  have  not  only  the 
Recognitions  of  Clement,  but  even  the  Liturgy*  of  St.  Peter, 
quoted  by  one  of  their  most  eminent  leaders,  as  if  it  were 
genuine.  In  this  point  of  view,  however,  Mr.  Taylor's  laboon 
can  only  be  looked  on  as  a  resting-place  for  the  mind  in  the 
course  of  its  inquiries.  The  progress  of  sound  knowledge  con- 
cerning spurious  and  genuine  works  may  lead  to  a  modification 
of  some  sentiments  which  he  has  advanced;  but  no  prepress  is 
possible  while  the  mind  is  enslaved  to  an  insane  belief  of  the 
quasi-infallibility  of  the  '  ancient'  church.  To  dispel  this  infata- 
ation  is  a  matter  of  first  necessity,  to  which  he  has  made  a  nsefol 
contribution.  When  he  addresses  himself  to  expound  the  Scrip- 
ture, we  do  not  always  agree  with  him ;  on  two  occasions,  espe- 
cially, we  think  he  is  unfairly  biassed  by  his  immediate  argu- 
ment. First,  when  he  alleges  that  St.  Paul  forbids  an  unmanned 
man  to  be  made  a  bishop,  lie  appears  to  us  obviously  to  over- 
strain the  apostle's  words.  Secondly,  we  cannot  be  persuaded 
that  in  Rev.  xiv.  4,  the  woixls  have  the  sense  which  Mr.  Tayl<» 
argues, — viz.,  freedom  from  idolatry.  We  cordially  agree  with 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Beavcn,  that  such  an  interpretation  is  so  fiwr  from 
being  supported  by,  as  to  be  utterly  opposed  to  the  whole 
analogy  of  scriptural  figurative  language  ;  and  that  no  one  could 
take  such  a  view  of  it,  except  to  support  a  hypothesis.  On  tfic 
other  hand,  it  is  quite  undeniable,  that  if  it  speaks  of  marriage 

*  Upon  tliis  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Newman  makes  the  following  statement,  in 
defence  of  Mr.  Fronde's  wish  to  replace  the  Anglican  communion  service 
by  a  translation  of  it : — *  The  original  eucharistic  form  is  with  good  reason 
assigned  to  the  apostles  and  evangelists  themselves.  It  exists  to  this  day 
under  four  different  rites,  which  seem  to  have  come  from  four  different 
apostles  and  evangelists.  These  rites  differ  in  some  points,  agree  in  others. 
Among  the  points  in  which  they  agree,  are  of  course  those  in  which  tbe 
essence  of  the  sacrament  consisfs.  At  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  we,  in 
common  with  all  the  West,  possessed  the  rite  of  the  Roman  church,  or 
St,  Petcr*s  Liturgy.  This  formula  is  also  called  the  Canon  of  the  Mass, 
and,  except  a  very  few  words,  appears,  even  as  now  used  in  the  Roman 
church,  to  be  free  from  interpolation  ;  and  thus  is  distinguished  from  the 
Ordinary  of  the  Mass«  which  is  the  additional  and  corrupt  service  prefixed 
to  it,  and  peculiar  to  Rome,  l^his  sacred  and  most  precious  monument, 
then,  of  the  apostles,  our  Reformers  received  whole  and  entire  from  their 
predecessors,  and  they  mutilated  the  tradition  of  1500  years.' — Letter  to 
Dr.  Fausseti,  p.  46. 


as  a  wfiHfMm  (and  it  certainly  does  thiti,  if  it  Iub  a  literal  sense 
at  aU)^  ikiswkollj  c^qmaed  to  all  the  rest  of  the  Old  and  New 

In  the  whde  of  this  article  we  hare  kept  almoat  eatirelj  on 
the  ante-Niceiie.  part,  of  the  ynxA  befcnre  tu^  fer  it  u  impoa^le 
to  enter  on  all  the  questions  which  he  brings  forward,  as  to  the 
doctrine  gf  the  (^i»ch  of  Enf^aod,  the  nedietionv  of  Chria^ 
&&,  ^  aaj  pothii^  of  the  choicn  of  the  fifth  oebtiny.  We  can 
OD  the  w  pcnnt  only  obaerre  in  paaiiug,  Lhfil  lie  iippcars  to  us 
nndnlj  to  aet  down.the  umTersal  groaiticss  uf  immondity  M  Itiat 
tine,  to  the  diaoecUt  of  the  Niceoe  doclruio,  witliout  making 
aUcKwaDce  fi»  Rooun  deapodsm.  It  U  sufficieotljr  certain,  that 
if  JWtJber  Chriatianihr  nor  Gnoatidsai  had  ever  existed,  extreme 
dnatduteneaa  would  have  marked  the  declining  empire.  To  ^ve 
compaiBtive  credit,  tlierefere,  to  the  modern  church  of  R<Hne, 
becanae  Aa  wonld  not  now  introduce,  if  abe  coold,  aaythiiig  a4 
bad  into  Englaitd,  aeems  to  us  an  un&imeaa  to  the  Nicene 
divioity.  1m  real  fault  here  was,  that  Uie  dinrch,  thintii^ 
afteB  power,  aocked  in  the  world  with  it  Aa  to  die  question, 
VQwit  i»  ^  doctrine  of  the  church  aS  Kngland  ?  we  presume  that 
■twt  oCoor  readeiB  will  regard  it  aa  too  plain  to  need  argamen^ 
Ifaat  it.iadecidedlT  pratestant  in  s^Krit  and  iotentioa,  and  that 
^  {loiati  io  detail,  where  an  unhewthj  policy  dictated  the  pre- 
■enatiott  of  Rotnish  (or  to  speak  popularly),  popish  peculiarities, 
cowrtitute  only  exceptions  to  the  general  rule.  Such  are  the 
finuulas  of  oraioation  and  absolution,  as  also  the  receiving  of 
Somis/i  dergymen  without  re-ordination,  while  Lutheran  ordi- 
Mtion  is  counted  as  nothing.  Baptismal  regeneration  is  a  far 
more  serious  blot,  or  rather,  deeply-seated  sore,  on  which  we 
cmnot  now  enlarge.  To  dissenting  readers,  however,  it  is  a 
peat  inconvenience  that  so  large  a  portion  of  what  is  now  be- 
ccHue  a  lai^  book,  is  occupied  with  subjects  in  which  they  can 
tike  comparatively  little  interest.  At  present,  the  second,  third, 
ni  seventh  numbers,  and  the  latter  half  of  the  sixth,  are  those 
vhicb  arc  most  likely  to  repay  our  readers  for  their  money  and 
titae ;  and  we  have  no  doubt,  that  although  our  author  imagines 
that  he  needs  to  correct  in  dissenters  an  extravagant  applicatipn 
rfthe  cry,  *  The  Bible  alone !'  he  will  confirm  m  the  minds  of 
|ii>  readers  the  only  appUcation  of  it  which  is  received  ia  any 
uttdligent  circles. 
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Alt.  II.  Memoirs  of  Jonathan  Swiff,  D,D.y  Dean  of  St.  Patrick^ 
DubUn.  By  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Bart.  With  Notes.  Edinburgh; 
Robert  Ciidell.     Royal  8 vo.     1841. 

If   an   argument    were    wanted   against   the   alliance   between 
church  and  slate,  as  manifested  in  this  or  the  sister  kiogdonij 
we  might  point  to  those  numberless  instances  of  notoriously  im- 
proper persons,  obtruded  into  the  offices  of  the  sanctuary,  whid: 
disgraced  the  last,  or  even  the  present  century.     Amongst  them. 
however,  no  example  can  well  be  more  striking  than  the  subjeci 
of  the  following  pages,     lie  was  at  once  the  wittiest  writer  o 
his  t^e,  and  perhaps  the  most  staunch  defender  of  what  an 
callecf  the  rights  of  the  clergy.     Born  under  the  profligate  reigi 
of  Charles  the  Second,  the  indecency  of  that  day,  in  connexioi 
with  its  exclusive  maxims,  grew  witli  his  growth,  and  strength 
ened  with  his  strength.     And  yet  with  all  this,  there  were  cle 
ments  of  better  things  worked  up  in  his  extraordinary  charactei 
so  that  he  apj)ecirs  on  the  page  of  history  as  a  combination  o 
paradoxes.     We  might  imagine,  if  we  were  telling  a  fairy  tale 
that  the  Seven  Mortal  Sins  had  surrounded  his  cradle,  and  eacl 
breathed  some  vestige  of  its  respective  and  peculiar  iniquity  int( 
the  development  of  nis  subsequent  fortunes  ;  whilst  a  few  of  thi 
virtues  also  kindly  attended  on  the  same  occasion,  to  neutraliz* 
rampant  vices,  or  even  illuminate  the  future  Rabelais  of  an  Ei^ 
lish  generation.     He  fought  his  way  to  fame  through  povertj 
neglect,  oppression,  misfortune,  and  obscurity,     lie  lived  to  b 
the  adviser  of  a  Jacobite  ministry,  and  yet  a  supporter  of  th 
house  of  Hanover.     Abhomng  both  jwpery  and  nonconformitj 
with  nearly  equal  bitterness,  the  exertion  of  rarely  parallele 
talents  degraded,  and  yet  defended  that  church,  in  which  he  w« 
no  less  a  dignitary  than  Dean  of  St.  Patrick's.     He  deteste 
Ireland  and  the  Irish,  whilst  earning  matchless  fame  and  popu 
larity  as  their  advocate  against  all  antagonists.     Ilis  prolific  pe 
spawned  upon  the  ])ublic  lampoons  and  fugitive  pieces,  too  lew 
and  filthy  to  be  now  tolerated ;  yet  they  are  interspersed  wit 
solemn  sermons,  and  such  affecting  offices   of  devotion  for 
dying  lady,  that  the  somewhat  doubtful  taste  of  his  biograpbi 
on  all  such  matters,  is  ravished  into  ecstasies  of  admiration  I  Tb 
latter  rather  too  frequently,  indeed,  exacts  our  attention  to  tl 
marvellous  piety  of  liis  hero,  who  contrived  to  have  an  intimal 
guest  in  his  ecclesiastical  residence  for  several  months,  witlioi 
letting  him  discover  that  he  had  rc^gular  family  prayers ;  win 
through  a  morbid  fear  of  hy|KX*risy,  made  his  oratory  an  inaccci 
siblc  garret ;  who,  after  officiating  at  his  cathedral  service  in  tL 
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morning,  would  devote  the  rest  of  his  day  to  practical  jokes,  and 
indelicate  compositions ;  who  *  was  a  devout  believer  in  the  truths 
of  Christianity,'  and  the  warmest  friend  and  admirer  of  Lord 
Bolingbrokc ;  who,  according  to  Sir  Walter  Scott,  was  at  the 
same  time  liberal  and  parsimonious,  revengeful  and  forgiving;  ^a 
constant  observer  of  tlie  rules  of  religion,  and  zealous,  even  to 
slaying,  in  the  cause  of  the  church  ot  England, — although  as- 
suming such  levity  of  writing,  speaking,  and  acting,  as  caused  him 
to  be  branded  as  an  infidel,  a  contemner  of  public  ordinances, 
and  a  scoflfcr  at  ecclesiastical  discipline*  How  singular  an  as- 
semblage of  anomalies !  Wc  shall  now  proceed  to  sketch  their 
outlines  for  our  readers,  who,  with  ourselves,  will  award  general 
assent  to  such  statements  as  the  following : — 

*  From  the  life  of  Swift  may  be  derived  the  important  lesson,  that  as 
no  misfortunes  should  induce  genius  to  despiiir,  so  no  rank  of  fame, 
however  elevated,  should  encourage  its  possessor  to  presumption.  And 
those  to  wliom  fate'  (Providence)  '  has  denied  such  brilliant  qualities, 
or  to  whom  it  lias  refused  the  necessary  opportunities  for  displaying 
them,  may  be  taught,  while  perusing  the  memoir  of  this  illustrious  man, 
how  little  ha[>pine8s  depends  ui)on  the  possession  of  transcendent  genius, 
of  political  influence,  or  of  popular  renown.' — p.  2. 

Jonathan  Swift  was  descended  from  the  younger  branch  of 
the  Swifts  of  Yorkshire,  and  was  bom  on  the  last  day  of  No- 
vcml>cr,  1667.  llis  immediate  ancestor  was  the  Rev.  Thomas 
JSwifl,  vicar  of  Goodrich,  in  Herefordshire,  and  proprietor  of  a 
small  estate  in  that  neighbourhood.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
civil  wars,  this  worthy  gentleman  distinguished  himselt  by  ex- 
traordinary sacrifices  for  the  sake  of  a  worthless  monarch,  whose 
tion  and  successor,  soon  after  his  accession,  forgot  both  friends 
and  enemies,  remembering  only  himself.  The  Earl  of  Stamford 
conunanded  a  regiment  on  the  borders  of  South  Wales,  which 
seems  to  have  committed  all  manner  of  enormities.  They  broke 
repeatedly,  under  the  personal  auspices  of  one  Captain  Kyrlc, 
into  the  vicarage  of  Goodrich,  and  after  plundering  Mrs.  Swift 
and  her  ten  cliildren,  even  to  their  very  clothes,  only  one  loaf 
was  left  in  the  house  for  the  support  of  the  poor  mother  and  her 
family.  The  youngest  of  all  was  a  naked  infcUit,  s(pialling  in  its 
cradle,  l>eing  almost  starved  with  cold,  until  its  ])arcnt  wrapped 
it  up  in  a  jietlicoat,  taken  off  from  her  own  person.  This  desti- 
tute boy,  however,  lived  to  grow  up,  and  depart  this  life  just  be- 
fore he  woidd  have  otherwise  become  the  father  of  the  celebrated 
] Van ;  dying  the  same  year  that  his  f-on  saw  the  light,  as  abovc- 
inrntioned,  at  a  small  house,  No.  7,  lloey's  (yourt^  Dublin.  The 
nurse  to  whom  the  young  Jonathan  was  connnitted,  ha]>i)ened  to 
be  a  native  of  Whitehaven,  whither  being  recalled  ratoer  sud- 
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Alt.  II.  Memoirs  of  Jonathan  Swift,  D,D.,  Dean  of  St,  Patrick's, 
Dublin.  By  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Bart.  With  Notes.  Edinburgh ; 
Robert  Cadell.     Royal  8  vo.     1841. 

If   an   argument    were    wanted   against   the   alliance   between 
church  and  state,  as  manifested  in  this  or  the  sister  kingdom, 
we  might  point  to  those  numberless  instances  of  notoriously  im- 
proper persons,  obtruded  into  the  offices  of  the  sanctuary,  which 
disgraced  the  last,  or  even  the  present  century.     Amongst  them, 
however,  no  example  can  well  be  more  striking  than  the  subject 
of  the  following  pages.     lie  was  at  once  the  wittiest  writer  of 
his  age,  and  perhaps  the  most  staunch  defender  of  what  are 
called  the  rights  of  the  clergy.     Born  under  the  profligate  reign 
of  Charles  the  Second,  the  indecency  of  that  day,  in  connexion 
with  its  exclusive  maxims,  grew  with  his  growth,  and  strength- 
ened with  his  strength.     And  yet  with  all  this,  there  were  ele- 
ments of  better  things  worked  up  in  his  extraordinary  character, 
so  that  he  aj)pears  on  the  page  of  history  as  a  combination  of 
paradoxes.     We  might  imagine,  if  we  were  telling  a  fairy  tale, 
that  the  Seven  Mortal  Sins  had  surrounded  his  cradle,  and  each 
breathed  some  vestige  of  its  respective  and  peculiar  iniquity  into 
the  development  of  Lis  subsequent  fortunes ;  whilst  a  few  of  the 
virtues  also  kindly  attended  on  the  same  occasion,  to  neutralize 
rampant  vices,  or  even  illuminate  the  future  Rabelais  of  an  Eng- 
lish generation.     He  fought  his  way  to  fame  tlirough  poverty, 
neglect,  oppression,  misfortune,  and  obscurity,     lie  lived  to  be 
the  adviser  of  a  Jacobite  ministry,  and  yet  a  supporter  of  the 
house  of  Hanover.     Abhorring  l)oth  jwpery  and  nonconformity, 
with  nearly  equal  bitterness,  the  exertion  of  rarely  paralleled 
talents  degraded,  and  yet  defended  that  church,  in  which  he  was 
no  less  a  dignitary  than  Dean  of  St,  Patrick's.     He  detested 
Ireland  and  the  Insh,  whilst  earning  matchless  fame  and  popu- 
larity as  their  advocate  against  all  antagonists.     His  prolific  pen 
spawned  upon  the  public  lampoons  and  fugitive  pieces,  too  lewd 
and  filthy  to  be  now  tolerated ;  yet  they  are  inlersi)erscd  with 
solemn  sermons,  and  such  affecting   offices   of  devotion  for  a 
dying  lady,  that  the  somewhat  doubtful  taste  of  bis  biographer 
on  all  such  matters,  is  ravished  into  ecstasies  of  adminitiou  I  The 
latter  rather  too  frequently,  indeed,  exacts  our  attention  to  the 
marvellous  piety  of  his  hero,  who  contrived  to  have  an  intimate 
guest  in  his  ecclesiastical  residence  for  several  months,  without 
letting  him  discover  that  he  had  regular  family  prayers ;  who, 
through  a  morbid  fear  of  liyix)crisy,  made  his  oratory  an  inacces- 
sible garret ;  who,  after  officiating  at  his  cathedral  service  in  the 
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of  logic  and  Aristotle.  His  spirit  seemed  both  beyond  his 
own  years,  as  well  as  the  slavish  habits  of  his  contemporaries. 
Tradition  affirms,  that  a  rough  sketch  of  his  *  Tale  of  a  Tub,'  was 
put  by  himself  into  the  hands  of  an  early  friend.  Meanwhile 
Godwin  Swift  died,  and  transmitted  his  thankless  nephew  to  his 
younger  brother  and  executor,  Dryden  William  Swift.  If  Jona- 
than fonnd,  in  this  second  uncle,  not  a  more  opulent  patron  than 
in  his  former  protector,  the  manners  of  the  new  one  were  at  least 
more  agreeable  to  his  taste :  he  has  recorded  him  as  *  the  best 
of  his  relations.'  Nor  may  we  doubt,  but  that  the  most  exalted 
generosity  will  ever  derive  considerable  enlmnccment,  when 
exercised  in  combination  with  genuine  delicacy  and  magnar- 
nimity.  The  future  wit  was  neglecting  his  regular  studies,  and 
diligently  following  his  desultory  ones.  Poverty,  too,  worked 
with  him  at  his  elbow;  and  as  necessity  is  not  merely  the  mother 
of  invention,  but  of  much  practical  wisdom  also,  a  severe  system 
of  economy  became,  from  this  period,  a  prominent  characteristic  in 
hb  habits.  It  is  conceived,  from  many  of  his  journals  still  exist- 
ing, that  he  could  have  accounted  for  every  penny  of  his  expendi- 
ture during  any  year  of  his  life,  from  the  time  of  his  being  at 
college  until  the  total  decline  of  his  faculties.  On  one  occasion, 
his  cousin  Willoughby,  settled  in  Portugal  as  a  Lisbon  merchant, 
assisted  him  with  the  remittance  of  '  a  large  leathern  purse,  full 
of  silver  coin,'  through  the  hands  of  an  honest  sailor.  Part  of 
this  treasure  seems  to  have  been  unworthily  expended  at  taverns 
and  coffee-houses ;  yet,  upon  the  whole,  he  already  began  to  love 
money,  either  for  its  own  sake,  or  the  power  which  he  perceived  it 
to  confer.  His  proud  soul  chafed  against  the  injunctions  of  his 
superiors,  as  well  as  against  the  regulations  of  the  university ; 
whilst,  at  the  same  time,  it  needed  constant  employment.  One  of 
his  comrades  compared  him  to  an  evoked  demon,  which  must  be 
occupied,  and  that,  too,  generally  in  doing  mischief. 

The  spirit  and  genius  of  satire  had  stamped  him  for  their  own, 
from  the  commencement  of  his  career.  No  better  objects  for 
many  a  sarcastic  effusion  could  well  have  been  found,  than  the 
Fellows  of  Trinity  College.  These  had  no  humility,  and  their 
tormentor  shewed  them  no  mercy.  Hence  arose  implacable 
animosity  l>etween  certain  academical  authorities  and  their  rebel- 
lious subject.  In  going  through  his  preliminary  dissertation,  he 
resisted  even  the  necessary  syllogistic  forms.  His  degree  of 
Bachelor  was  therefore  conferred  with  a  sign  of  disgrace  attached 
to  it.  In  less  than  two  years,  he  incurred  seventy  penalties  for 
non-attendance  at  chapel,  neglect  of  lectures,  absence  from  the 
roll-call,  and  sundry  minor  irregularities.  Public  punishments 
soon  ensued.  When  just  arrived  at  the  age  of  manhood,  he  was 
ccmvictcKl  of  insolence  towards  the  junior  dean,  whose  pardon  he 
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was  sentenced  to  crave  in  full  consistory.  He  was  not  expelled; 
but  as  the  war  of  the  Revolution  now  broke  out  in  Ireland^  be 
came  over  into  England,  and  travelled  on  foot  to  the  residence 
of  his  mother,  in  Leicestershire.  Being  herself  in  a  dependent 
situation,  she  could  do  nothing  more  for  her  son,  than  cordially 
solicit  on  his  behalf  the  patronage  of  Sir  William  Temple,  who 
knew  her  family,  and  was  connected  with  one  branch  of  it. 
That  accomplished  statesman  listened  to  her  request,  and  Jona- 
than Swift  became  an  inmate  at  Moorpark  for  two  years.  It 
was  long,  however,  before  his  patron  thoroughly  liked  him ;  but 
as  both  knew  gradually  more  of  each  other — as  the  prejudices  of 
Temple  diminished,  and  as  the  powers  of  pleasing  increased  in 
Swift,  through  observation,  study,  and  society,  the  two  great  men 
drew  nearer  together.  Swift  frequently  read  and  wrote  at  the 
rate  of  eight  hours  a-day ;  besides  enjoying  and  improving  his 
various  advantages,  in  mingling  familiarly  amongst  the  leaders  of 
the  age ;  even  with  King  William  himself,  on  several  occasions, 
at  their  head.  His  Majesty  had  conceived  the  highest  regard 
for  the  contriver  of  the  Triple  Alliance,  from  his  conduct  in 
Holland ;  and  whenever  the  gout  confined  Sir  William  to  his 
apartment,  during  any  of  the  royal  visits,  the  duty  of  attending 
his  sovereign  devolved  upon  the  private  secretary.  William  is 
said  to  have  paid  Swift  the  personal  compliment  of  offering  him 
a  troop  of  norse,  and  shewing  him  how  to  cut  a8i>arHgus,  in 
the  Dutch  fashion.  Neither  seemed  so  much  to  his  taste,  as  a 
prospect  now  opening  before  his  ambition  of  taking  orders,  and 
rising  in  the  church.  At  this  crisis,  a  bill  for  triennial  parliaments 
was  agitating  the  nation,  and  Temple  did  his  bCvSt  to  render  the 
crown  favourable  to  the  measure.  Swift  strengthened  him  in 
this  constitutional  effort,  adducing  several  arguments  from  En- 
glish history,  and  undertaking  the  delicate  office  of  waiting  upon 
William  the  Third,  with  the  judgment  of  one  of  the  best  states- 
men of  his  reign  on  the  subject.  Thus  introduced  at  court,  he 
witnessed  for  himself  some  of  those  secret  mainsprings,  which 
move  the  governments  of  the  ciwtli.  From  thence,  he  went  to 
Oxford,  where  he  was  handsomely  received ;  his  name  having 
been  already  recognised  as  that  of  a  person  of  intelligence  and 
learning,  llere  he  took  his  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  brushed 
away  any  sense  of  slight  which  might  have  haunted  him  at 
Dublin,  translated  successfully  an  ode  of  Horace,  attempteil 
Pindarics  on  his  dwn  account,  and  received,  with  res|>ect  to 
these  last,  the  sentence  of  John  Dryden — *  Cousin  Swift,  you 
will  never  be  a  poet !' — a  dictum,  by  the  way,  which  that  cousin 
never  afterwards  either  forgot  or  forgave.  In  fac!t,  Swift  was  the 
very  essence  of  unamiableuess.  Long  before  this,  he  adopted 
the  custom  of  observing  his  birtiiday,  not  as  an  anniversary  of  joy. 
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but  of  sorrow ;  and  of  reading,  when  it  recurred,  that  stirring 
passage  of  Scripture,  in  which  Job  laments  and  execrates  the 
hour  wherein  it  was  announced,  '  a  man  child  hath  appeared  1' 

His  Arst  residence  at  Moorpark  now  drew  to  a  close,  through 
Swift  thinking  Temple  slower  than  he  ought  to  have  been  in  ad- 
vancing his  interests,  ami  Temple  considering  Swift's  impatience 
little  else  than  ingratitude.     Sir  William  offered  him  a  civil  em- 
ployment in  Ireland  worth  £100  per  annum,  which  his  depen- 
dent declined,  conceiving  better  ho})es  from  ordination  in  the  es- 
tablislMKl  church.     He  therefore  quitted  his  patron  in  dudgeon  ; 
but  on  applying  to  the  Irish  bishops  for  the  fulfilment  of  his  pur- 
pose, they  required  some  certificate  of  his  good  conduct  wnilst 
under  the  roof  of  Sir  William  Temple.  For  this  testimonial,  there- 
fore, he  had  to  apply  in  *  a  penitentiary  letter,'  which,  whilst  it  cost 
him  months  of  suffering  before  he  could  bring  down  his  haughti- 
ness to  the  task,  nevertheless  so  well  succeeded  in  the  end,  that 
a  complete  reconcihation  ensued.     Swift  was  ordained  a  deacon 
in  October,  1694,  and  a  priest  in  January,  1695  ;  almost  imme- 
diately afterwards  obtaining  the  prebend  of  Kilroot,  in  the  dio- 
cese of  Connor.     Its  income  was  sufficient  to  render  him  an  in- 
depeodent  country  clergyman;  but  although  he  had  solemnly 
avowed  that  he  was  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost  to  assume  his  sa- 
cred offices,  their  dulness  in  an  obscure  parish  became  utterly 
intolerable,  and  he  returned  to  his  former  situation  at  Moorj)ark 
before  the  close  of  the  year.     Here  he  reiiiaiiied,  uj)on  a  much 
more  confidential  footing  than  before,  until  the  decease  of  his 
illustrious  friend,  on  the  27th  of  Junuarv,  1699.     Probably  these 
years  were  amongst  the  hapj)icst  of  his  life.     He  had  before  his 
eyes  a  noble  example  of  public  and  private  virtue ;  an  object 
both  to  love  and  to  fear.     II is  faculties  were  devoted  to  tlie  ser- 
vice of  one,  whom  he  has  himself  described  as  '  universally  es- 
teemed the  most  accomplished  writer  of  his  time.'     The  literary 
controversy  had  then  set  in,  concerninfji;  thesu])eriority  of  ancient 
or  modern  learning,  out  of  which  was  generated  a  still  more  cele- 
brated contest  about  the  Epistles  of  Phalaris.     Swift  drew  up  his 
*  Battle  of  the  Books'  in  suj)port  of  Temple,  Boyle,  and  Oxford, 
against   Wotton  and   Bentley,    although  it  was  not  printed  for 
years.     He  also  now  revised  and  perfected  his  *  Tale  of  a  Tub,' 
wrote  a  copy  of  nervous  verses  on  the  conflagration  of  Whitehall, 
expended  several  shafts  of  ridicule  on  the  conunon-place  topics 
of  general  society,  and  fonned  his  acquaintance   with   Esther 
Johnson,  better  tnown  subse(|uently  by  her  poetical   name  of 
Stella.     Sir  William  be(|ueathed  him  a  legacy  of  £100,  and  the 
editorship  of  all  his  works.     They  were  dedicated  to  King  Wil- 
liam, whose  memory  was  jogged  at  the  ^anie  moment  with  regard 
to  preferment  at  Canterbury,  or  Westminster,  which  he  had 
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once  promised  the  proprietor  of  Moorpark,  for  his  confidential 
secretary-  That  promise,  if  ever  made,  now  produced  nothing ; 
and  Swift,  with  more  qualifications  for  the  place  of  a  buffoon, 
than  that  of  a  clergyman,  had  to  content  himself  with  accepting 
an  invitation  from  the  Earl  of  Berkeley,  one  of  the  lord^justices 
of  Ireland,  to  accompany  him  to  that  country  in  the  joint  capa- 
city of  chaplain,  and  private  amanuensis.  The  rich  deanery  of 
Derry  was  there  offered  hira,  upon  his  paying  a  thousand  pounds 
for  it  I  He  indignantly  refused  the  bribe,  but  claimed  the  pre- 
ferment ;  and  on  being  refused  both  by  Lord  Berkeley  and  his 
secretary,  he  consignee!  them  to  righteous  infamy  ^  as  a  couple  of 
scoundrels.'  A  breach  appeared  inevitable,  since  Swift  quitted 
the  castle  forthwith,  to  load  the  artillery  of  his  revenge  against 
its  occupants.  But  the  noble  justice,  who  had  smarted  already 
in  his  reputation,  from  one  or  two  cutting  satires,  preferred  paci- 
fication to  warfare,  and  at  last  effected  something  like  a  return  to 
friendship.  His  lady  was  the  daughter  of  the  Baptist  Noel  of 
that  day.  Viscount  Campden,  and  sister  to  the  first  Earl  of 
Gainsborough.  She  and  her  daughters  befriended  their  angry 
chaplain,  induced  him  to  retain  his  ofiice,  and  keep  up  his  inter- 
course with  their  family.  The  earl,  moreover,  presented  him 
with  the  rectory  of  Agner,  the  vicarages  of  Laracor  and  Rath- 
beggan,  and  the  prebend  of  Dunlavin.  The  produce  of  all  these 
benefices  united,  amounted  to  an  income  under  £200  a-year,  but 
equivalent  to  about  £600  per  annum  at  present.  Sir  Walter 
Scott  seems  remarkably  inaccurate  in  such  matters,  having  stated 
his  revenues  at  this  period  as  between  £350  and  £400  a-year. 
The  account-books  of  the  Dean  are  still  in  existence,  and  the 
fact  is  ascertainable  to  a  fraction,  that  in  1703,  his  professional 
returns  came  to  exactly  £197  16^.,  of  which,  to  his  honour,  he 
expended  more  than  one-tenth  in  acts  of  benevolence  and  libe- 
rality. He  was,  however,  already  a  rich  man,  in  the  sense  of 
being  able  to  procure  everything  which  his  circumstances  re- 
quired, with  a  handsome  surplus  over,  through  adherence  to  his 
rigid  economy. 

None  could  deny  that  his  habits  all  along  presented  a  tissue  of 
oddity  and  peculiar  humour.  At  the  vice-regal  court  of  DuUin, 
he  was  a  clerical  wag,  most  suitable  to  the  society  in  which  he 
found  himself,  had  there  been  no  eternity  before  him.  But 
what  shall  we  say  to  his  ^Meditation  on  a  Broomstick,'  composed 
and  read  with  infinite  gravity,  as  an  existing  portion  of  a  pious 
work  by  the  Honourable  Robert  Boyle,  '  which  it  seems  Lady 
Berkeley  used  to  request  Swifl  to  read  aloud  more  frequently 
than  proved  quite  agreeable  to  him'?  It  was,  nevertheless, 
amongst  the  most  innocent  of  his  jocular  exploits,  in  utter  disre- 
gard as  a  clergyman  of  the  apostolical  injunction  against  that 
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^jesting  which  is  not  convenient'  He  began  to  reside  at  Laracor 
in  17(X^  where  his  life  shone  oiit>  according  to  his  biograplier^  as 
sufficiently  *  regular  and  clerical :  he  read  prayers  twice  a-week, 
and  generally  preached   upon   the    Sunday/   probably   in   the 
morning  and  afternoon  alternately.  ^  Upon  the  former  occasions, 
the  church  was  thinly  attended ;  and,  it  is  said,  that  the  ludi- 
crous aod  irreverent  anecdote  of  his  addressing  the  church  ser- 
vice to  liis  parish  clerk,  occurred  when  he  found  the  rest  of  his 
coiigregation  absent  upon  such  an  occasion.     The  truth  of  the 
story  has  been  disputed,'  although  Swift  was  far  more  likely  to 
do  such  a  thing,  than  Lord  Orrery  to  invent  it.     Who  can  feel 
surprised  at  the  Anglican  episcopacy  having  so  little  laid  hold 
of  an  augmenting  Irish  population  ?     Yet  the  parish  and  rector 
of  Laracor  continue  to  derive  some  advantages  from  its  having 
once  been  the  abode  of  Jonathan  Swift.     ^  He   increased  the 
glebe  from  one  acre  to  twenty,'  and  the  tithes  of  Effernock,  pur- 
chased with  his  own  money,  were  by  his  will  settled  for  ever  on 
his  successors,  with  the  curious  and  sagacious  addition  to  the 
form  of  devise,  that  they  should  be  enjoyed  only  ^  so  long  as  the 
established  church  lasted  V     He  made  it  a  principal  care  to  re- 
pair the  dilapidations  which  the  church  and  vicarage  had  sus- 
tained, through  the  carelessness  of  former  incumbents.     The  ex- 
ternal walls  of  the  sanctuary  had  fallen  into  disgraceful  decay, 
requiring  a  large  sum  out  of  his  tithes  for  their  restoration.     On 
this  trying  point  he  shewed  himself  the  reverse  of  being  parsimo- 
nious.    Everything  was  put  perfectly  to  rights  at  liis  own  costs 
and  charges.     He  even  added  to  his  residence  a  pleasant  garden; 
smoothe(l  the  banks  of  a  rivulet  into  a  canal,  and  planted  willows 
ill  regular  ranks  by  its  side.     '  These  willows,  so  often  celebrated 
in  his  Journal  to  Stella,  arc  now  decayed,  or  cut  down ;  the 
garden  cannot  be  traced  ;  and  the  canal  only  resembles  a  ditch.' 
Sic  transit  gloria  mundi ;  nor  can  it  be  declared,  that  their  fate 
was  not  most  richly  deserved.     Whatever  relates  to  Swift,  has 
acquired  a  sort  of  interest,  throuf]^h  his  literary  rank  as  one  of 
our  British  classics ;  hut  there  is,  of  course,  no  reason  which 
could  justify  us,  as  reviewers,  in  failing  to  mark  with  the  brand 
of  reprobation  the  many  heinous  irregularities  of  his  eharacter. 
Esther  Johnson  had  now  removed  to  Laracor.     Swift  had  no 
sooner  fairly  settled  in  Ireland,  than  he  connnenced  arrange- 
ments for  rendering  her  also  an  inhabitant  of  that  kingdom.   She 
was  her  own   mistress ;   and  under  such   plausible  pretexts   as 
being  able  to  procure  higher  interest  for  her  money  there,  and 
being  also  '  near  the   friend  and  instructor  of  her  youth,'  she 
chose  for  her  companion  a  Mrs.  Dingley,  and  made  her  general 
home  in  lodgings  at  Trim,   no  great  distance    from    Laracor. 
Whenever  Swift  forsook  his  parsonage,  these  ladies  occupied  it 
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as  his  tenants.  Scandal  was  hushed  or  prevented  through  ex- 
treme caution.  *  It  is,  however,  highly  probable,  that  between 
Swift  and  Stella  there  existed  a  tacit  understanding  that  their 
union  was  to  be  completed  by  marriage,  whenever  his  hieotiie, 
according  to  the  prudential  scheme  which  he  had  unhappily 
adopted,  should  be  adecjuate  to  the  expenses  of  a  matrimonial 
establishment.'  The  young  lady,  l>eing  about  eighteen  only, 
with  raven  black  hair,  beautifully  expressive  features,  a  form  of 
perfect  symmetry,  and  possessing  various  Udents  and  accoDi]))i9h- 
ments,  very  soon  had  an  admirer,  in  the  pei*son  of  Doctor  Wil- 
liam Tisdal.  He  was  a  neighbouring  clergyman  of  high  respefe- 
tability,  in  habits  of  friendshif)  with  the  vicar  of  Laracor,  through 
whom,  supposing  him  to  be  legal  guardian  to  Miss  Johnson,  be 
honourably  made  his  proj>osals.  Swift  had  thus  no  other  virtuoifi 
course  open  to  him,  than  to  state  his  own  attachment  to  Stella, 
or  resign  her  at  once  to  another.  lie  had  the  inconceivable 
baseness  to  do  neither;  but  acting  the  part  of  a  dog  in  the 
manger,  he  barked  away  his  rival,  without  having  the  manliness 
to  marry  the  object  of  his  attentions  himself,  or  let  an  end  be  put 
to  that  misery  and  mystification  which,  with  all  his  worldly 
wisdom,  was  ultimately  destined  to  involve  the  peace  and  reputa- 
tion of  both  parties,  from  the  time  that  Doctor  Tisdal  withdrew 
his  addresses,  Esther  Johnson  considered  her  destinies  united 
with  those  of  Swift.  She  never  encouraged  another  suitor,  nor 
ever  quitted  Ireland,  except  on  a  brief  visit  to  England  for  five 
or  six  months,  in  the  year  1705.  It  must  be  mentioned,  and 
remembered  also,  that  the  subject  of  this  paper  was  by  no  means 
insensible,  by  nature,  to  the  influences  of  female  attachments. 
He  had  already  trifled  with  the  happiness  and  fame  of  a  Miss  Jane 
Waryng,  from  whom  he  separatetl,  after  correspondence  with  her 
for  four  years.  She  appears  in  his  works  under  the  soubriquet 
of  Varina,     But  the  scene  must  now  shift  from  love  to  politics. 

His  *Tale  of  a  Tub'  made  its  earliest  public  appearance  in  1 704, 
of  which  the  main  purport  is  to  trace  the  gradual  corruptions  of 
Romanism,  and  exalt  the  English  Reformation,  at  the  expense  of 
both  Popery  and  Presbyterianism.  It  was  written  to  serve  the 
high-church  party,  by  gaining  the  laughers  to  its  side  ;  in  which 
it  undoubtedly  succeeued;  and  which,  in  the  opinicm  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  is  an  object  of  first-rate  importance.  It  might, 
perhaps,  have  been  so  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne ;  but  would 
assuredly  not  turn  out  so  under  that  of  Queen  Victoria.  Even 
a  century  and  a  half  ago,  the  raillery  incurred  just  reproach,  as 
being  far  too  light  and  lascivious  for  ecclesiastical,  not  to  say 
religious  discussion.  Swift  himself  refused  to  own  it,  until,  in 
an  unconscious  soliloquv^  amidst  the  decline  of  his  faculties,  he 
was  overheard  to  ejaculate,  with  an  oath,  after  reading  several 
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of  the  piece, '  What  a  genius  I  had  when  I  wrote  that 
r  It  wonderfully  displays  his  whole  mind  as  a  Whig  in 
poBticl^  and  a  Tory  in  church  principles ;  that  is  to  say,  such  a 
Whig  in  die  first,  and  such  a  Tory  in  the  last,  as  the  contempo- 
mka  of  Harley  wad  Bolingbroke  alone  ever  ssnw  on  an  expanoed 
scale.  Poie,  or  rather  impure,  selfishness  lay  at  the  bottom  of 
tiie  eottie  affiur.  His  genius  carried  the  sign  of  a  spread  eagle, 
wearily  its  claws  and  wings  for  both  sides  of  that  rampant  aris- 
tqcvi|OT»  wbii^  then,  and  fi>r  more  than  a  hundred  years  anerwards, 
trnpled  under  fixit,  and  fattened  on,  the  spoils  of  the  liberties  of 
duw  .Hradoms.  '  A  Discourse  on  the  Contests  and  Dissensions 
betwaen  Uie  Nobles  and  Commons  at  Athens  and  Rome,*  had 
attiBCled  mndi  attention  in  1701 ;  when  Lords  Somers,  Oxford, 
Hflifiiyj  and  Pcnrtland,  were  impeached  by  the  House  of  Com* 
moos  fyf  their  share  in  the  partition-treaty.  In  the  following 
year»  Swifk  being  in  London,  avowed  himself  the  author  of  this 
popular  pamphlet,  which  at  once  renewed  his  familiar  intercourse 
mm  the  hignest  circles.  But  it  must  also  not  be  foigotten,  that 
wheii  be  announced  his  attachment  to  civil  liberty,  as  only  second 
lo  diat  which  he  maintained  for  high-church  views,  these  last 
invidved  then«  which  they  do  not  now,  an  adherence  to  the  prin- 
dpk  of  religious  establishments.  The  vicar  of  Laracor  could 
my  well  have  written  the  leading  articles  in  the  'Record 'or 
^Tunes'  newspapers,  on  such  subjects,  had  he  been  alive  in  our 
own  days.  He  would  have  abjured  the  '  British  Critic'  His 
notions  of  Christianity  were  essentially  secular ;  although,  whilst 
in  the  meridian  of  his  reputation,  all  parties  refused  to  recognise 
the  existence  of  such  an  anomalous  Centaur  as  a  high-church 
Whig  I  *  He  saw  and  felt  the  difficulty  of  prcserviug  consistency 
in  the  eyes  of  the  public,  and  busied  himself^  according  to  his  own 
account  with  projects  for  the  uniting  of  parties,  which  he  per- 
fected over  night,  and  destroyed  in  the  morning.'  One  tract, 
however,  escaped  this  condemnation,  and  *  The  ocntiments  of  a 
Clmrch-of-Enffland  man  with  respect  to  Religion  and  Govern- 
ment' appeared  in  1708.  Its  fury  in  favour  of  the  penal  laws 
asainst  nonconformity  procures  for  it  no  slight  praise  from  our 
gifted,  but  most  prejudiced,  biographer.  Worldly  writers  can 
have  no  sympathies  except  with  worldly  affairs  and  worldly 
motives.  The  idea  of  religion  being  altogether  a  matter  of  the 
heart,  and  having  no  more  need  of  assistance  from  earthly 
governments  than  the  pillar  of  fire  and  cloud  had  from  the 
Israelites  in  the  wilderness,  would  have  thrown  poor  Swift  into 
one  of  those  violelat  fits  of  vertigo  in  the  head,  to  which  he  was 
80  firequently  liable,  and  which  he  attributes  to  a  surfeit  of  stone- 
fruit  at  Moorpark.  We  regret  having  to  record  it,  yet  true  it  is, 
that  this  unhappy  cleigyman,  rich  in  talents,  and  wretched  in  his 
VOL.  xn,  O 
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abuse  of  thenij  really  seems  to  have  abhorred  dissenters.  In 
1708-9,  he  published  his  *  Letter  upon  the  Sacramental  Test,' 
opposing,  by  every  argument  of  reason  and  ridicule  *  which  his 
prompt  imagination  could  supply,  any  relaxation  of  thi?  im- 
portant legal  disability.'  The  honourable  Whigs  of  course  began 
to  look  cool  upon  him,  as  well  they  might,  when  they  had  disco- 
vered the  author  of  so  bitter  a  philippic.  It  was  not  known  at 
first  from  whose  pen  it  had  proceeded ;  for  an  unfortunate  paral- 
lelism existed  between  the  authors  of  *  Gulliver's  Travels'  and 
*  Waverley,'  with  regard  to  the  depth  and  extent  of  falsehood, 
intrigue,  equivocation,  and  chicanery,  in  which  both  indulged, 
for  the  sake  of  literary  concealment  Their  imaginati<His  had 
gathered  around  them  such  an  atmosphere  of  illusion,  that  the 
outlines  even  of  moral  truthfulness  were  sometimes  with  difficulty 
to  be  discerned — an  awful  penalty,  exacted  from  almost  every 
mind  which  wilfully  consents  to  waste  or  misapply  its  powers,  in 
violating  virtue,  or  invading  the  rights  of  mankmd. 

Swift  displayed  his  zeal  lor  the  temporal  interests  of  his  order, 
by  his  actions,  as  well  as  his  writings.  At  the  suggestion  of 
Bishop  Burnet,  her  Majesty  had  granted  the  first-lruits  and 
tenths  of  ecclesiastical  preferments  to  augment  the  maintenance 
of  the  poorer  incuml)ents  throughout  England  and  Wales.  The 
clergy  of  Ireland  wished  for  a  similar  boon  ;  but  their  applications 
having  been  rejected.  Archbishop  King  in  1708  employed  the 
vicar  of  Laracor,  who  had  been  an  active  member  of  convocation, 
to  solicit  this  favour  from  Queen  Anne.  He  did  his  best ;  and 
although  failing  in  his  object  at  that  time,  he  succeeded,  as  is 
well  known,  on  a  subsequent  occasion.  Meanwhile,  having  thus 
acted  as  solicitor  and  agent  for  the  church  of  God,  he  remem- 
bered, like  Richard  Moneyplies,  in  the  Fortunes  of  Nigel,  that 
he  ^  had  a  sma'  sifflication  o'  his  ain  !'  In  fact,  he  ventured  to 
intimate  to  the  magnates  with  whom  he  was  in  almost  dailv 
intercourse,  that  he  considered  himself  nearly  useless  in  Ireland, 
'  with  an  audience  in  a  poor  parish  of  half  a  score ;'  so  that  he 
felt  willing  to  offer  his  services,  as  secretary  to  an  embassy, — as 
Bishop  of  Virginia,  with  metropolitan  authority  over  the  colonial 
clergy, — as  successor  to  the  facetious  Doctor  South,  whose 
speedy  dissolution  was  then  expected,  which  would  have  vacated 
a  valuable  prebend,— or  even  as  an  occupant  of  the  sinecure  post 
of  royal  historiographer.  None  of  these  plans  answered  the 
wishes  of  their  framer ;  and  it  is  said,  that  when  Lord  Somers 
wrote  to  the  Earl  of  Wharton,  the  new  Whig  lord-lieutenant  at 
Dublin,  warmly  recommending  Swift  for  immediate  advance- 
ment, his  excellency  forthwith  replied,  '  O  my  lord,  we  nuist 
not  prefer  or  countenance  such  a  fellow ;  ive  have  not  character 
enough  ourselves  l"*      Swift  must  have  got  some  scent  of  this 
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msweti  ftr  the  mithenticitY  of  which,  hendei  the  direct  aaseiv 
tion  ^  Ddctor  Sslter  thai  lie  saw  the  coneqpondeiioe  witib  hit 
ornkv-efen,  there  h  Ae  niuqipeaaable  anvmoeity  e^er  afterwuds 
miniifaited  tolwanb  Wharton,  by  the  di«qppoitited  aatirist    Ifia 
fiiit'to;  lllJe  Britidi  metrapoUs  neverthefefla  produced  a  certun 
amkmnt  of  good,  io  senriiig  the  cause  of  common  sense ;  for  it 
was  thii  ^ra  of  Ms  celebn&d  attack  upon  astrology.    One  John 
Fttitrid^iif  that  were  his  real  name,  was  the  editor  of  an  Alma* 
naek,  iteder  the  title  of  'Merlin«i8Lihentas»*be«des  having  pob- 
fijAed.'si  Variety  of  treadses  to  uphold  the  fibric  of  astrological 
Uapeitttte.  '  ifo  cure  the  evil,  our  author,  under  the  wnalnre  of 
Isnc  BickentaflP,  Esq.,  presented  the  worid  with  his  Predictions 
fok^'thefidlowiittpyear;  mwhii^  amongst  other  prooniostication^ 
*w9th  the  nioet  happy  assumption  of  that  mixture  of  caution  and 
pilecision  aflteted  oy  these  annual  soothsayerB,  he  announced  an 
event  of  no  leas  inkportance  than  the  dMth  of  John  Partridge 
himself  which  he  nzed  to  the  29th  of  March,  about  eleven  at 
mifjiikL*    Hie  wrath  of  the  Francis  Moore  of  that  day  may  be 
better  conceived  than  deKribed.    An  amusing  controveny  arose, 
which  vastly  entertained  all  classes,  and  rendered  the  assumed 
tille  of  Immc  Biekerstaff  so  popular,  Uiat  the  IVitler  was  estabUohed 
under  its  shadow,  to  wbicn  Swift,  amongst  othem,  contributed ; 
wUbt  Steele  enjoys  the  honour  of  having  been  its  projector  and 
editor.     It  was  the  morning  star,  also,  to  the  Spectator;  so  that 
fiom  this  period  a  warfare  of  wit  commenced  against  coarseness 
and  vulgar  superstitions.     Wizards  from  that  time  forward  were 
starved  out  from  at  least  the  upper  and  educated  classes ;  and 
their  subsistence  amidst  the  lower  ones  has  been  becoming  year 
after  year  only  more  and  more  precarious.     Early  in  the  summer 
of  1709,  he  returned  to  his  vicarage,  sick  of  courts,  saloons,  and 
antechambers,  ^  dissatisfied  with  the  inefficient  patronage  of  those 
ministerial  friends  from  whom  he  had  only  received   compli- 
ments, promises,  and  personal  attentions.'     What  else  he  could 
expect  it  was  difficult  to  conceive,  since  those  who  knew  him 
best  had  seen  the  seed  of  their  suspicions  already  sprouting  up 
from  the  black  soil  of  greediness  cooling  over  the  lava  of  malevo- 
lence and  slighted  talents.     Whiggery,  in  its  own  mind,  wrote 
Um  down  as  an  apostate.      The  snakes  which  Mrs.  Masham 
and  her  coterie  were  .about  to  hatch  into  vitality  out  of  the 
compost  of  corruptions  over  which    the   last   of  the    Stuarts 
brooded   and  reigned,  might  reckon  on  him,  as  they  shortly 
demonstrated  before  the  whole  world,  as  their  ablest  coadjutor 
and  advocate.   His  mother  died,  after  a  long  illness,  in  May,  1710; 
on  which  he  remarks,  with  an  expression  for  him  unusually 
pathetic — *I  have  now  lost  my  barrier  between  life  and  death; 
God  grant  I  may  live  to  be  as  well  prepared  for  it  as  1  con- 
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fidcntly  believe  her  to  have  been.  If  the  way  to  heaven  be 
through  piety,  truth,  justice,  and  charity,  she  is  there  T  It 
would  have  been  more  satisfactory  had  we  discovered  that  the 
purse  and  glebe  of  the  popular  author  and  beneficed  divine  were 
conscious  of  having  contributed  towards  the  relief  of  parental 
necessities. 

After  no  very  protracted  interval,  these  kingdoms  underwent 
one  of  those  extraordinary  political  revolutions,  which  seem  to 
stir  up  society  from  its  depths,  through  a  chain  of  causes,  each 
more  potent  than  its  predecessor,  but  of  which  the  incipient  link 
appeal's  out  of  all  proportion,  in  its  minuteness,  as  contrasted 
witli  the  ultimate  results.  In  fact,  the  increment  of  the  mo- 
mentum, as  it  passes  fonvard,  although  it  may  be  from  a  mere 
seeming  trifle  at  the  commencement,  is  in  geometrical  rather 
than  arithmetical  progression.  Sacheverel,  witliin  a  few  months, 
was  in  his  glory.  Tlie  Whigs  never  have  known  how  to  treat 
the  domineering  church  establishments  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland.  They  alternately  coax  and  scold, — court  and  insult, — 
soothe  and  inflame, — flatter  and  abuse  a  system,  which  should  be 
dealt  with  in  a  spirit  of  mingled  caution  and  firmness.  Their 
platform  of  political  action  never  having  been  as  yet  suflSciently 
elevated  to  enable  them  to  perceive  that  an  alliance  between 
church  and  state  is  what  both  Providence  and  Christianity  have 
forbidden,  they  are  always  in  a  false  position  for  taking  their 
ecclesiastical  measures.  They  either  do  too  much,  or  too  little, 
or  nothing  at  all ;  which  last  was,  we  believe,  the  grand  catholicon 
of  Lord  Melbourne,  our  late  premier.  The  next  phase  of 
lil>eralism,  when  it  comes  into  power,  which  will  be  the  principle 
of  reform  in  an  advanced  stage  of  development,  may  possibly 
know  better,  from  past  experience,  how  to  proceed.  Whiggism, 
which  is  in  the  way  of  being  blown  or  snuffed  out,  has  generally 
wanted  either  the  courage  of  philosophy  or  the  philosophy  of 
courage.  On  taking  the  helm  of  the  state,  Somers,  Halifax^ 
Wharton,  Orfortl,  and  Sunderland,  discovered,  just  as  their  party 
always  seem  to  discover  it,  as  if  not  at  all  cognizant  of  the  fact 
before,  and  therefore  not  being  prepared  for  it,  that  the  govern- 
ment has  a  termagant  consort,  who  must  be  propitiated,  sup- 
ported, resi)ected,  sometimes  almost  worshipped,  and  at  all  times 
treated  with  the  greatest  delicacy.  Thus  it  must  at  least  be,  if 
they  expect  any  peace  in  the  house  during  their  inhabitation. 
It  would  at  any  perioil  have  thrown  Whiggery  into  a  catalepsy, 
to  suggest  a  secret  yet  firm  inquiry  into  the  legitimacy,  ub  oriffine, 
of  this  infelicitous  politico-ecclesiastical  marriage.  lx)rd  Somers, 
who  was  one  of  the  greatest  sages  of  his  day,  never  dreamt  such 
a  dream.  He  and  his  colleagues,  constituting  a  perfect  constel- 
lation of  Whig  leaders^  the  very  Orion  of  the  social  firmament  fit 
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the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth  century,  with  the  customary 
ignorance  and  presumption  of  their  party  about  all  such  matters, 
actually  ventured,  in  the  year  1710,  to  lay  their  irreverend  hands 
upon  the  tail  of  the  church  establishment.  The  touch  was  im- 
mediately taken  up,  not  as  a  blow,  but  as  an  insult.  There  was 
nothing  about  the  measures  of  these  men  to  cow  the  prelacy,  but 
everything  to  arouse  the  insolence  of  the  clergy,  whose  kingdom 
of  Cfhrist  upon  earth  comprehended  the  loaves  and  fishes  of  ten 
thousand  five  hundred  parishes  south  of  the  Tweed !  An  obvious 
and  immediate  consequence  was,  that  Queen  Anne,  gouty  and 
feeble,   naturally  allied    to   Toryism,  and    in   lier  own  proper 

Eerson  and  habits  the  preciscst  type  conceivable  of  an  csta- 
lished  or  secularized  church,  waxed  exceedingly  irate  and 
alarmed.  Tlie  interests  of  religion  were  in  her  mouth ;  the 
expulsion  of  the  Whigs  was  at  her  heart  The  impeachment  of 
a  contemptible  preacher,  like  Sacheverel,  became  a  blunder,  in 
the  chapter  of  accidents,  almost  approaching  the  sublime  !  lie 
had  brayed  a  discourse  of  nonsense,  which  would  have  died  away 
upon  the  ears  of  a  few  hearers  or  readers,  when  the  ministry  of 
that  day  so  enacted  the  part  of  enchanted  folly,  that  they  turned 
the  bray  into  a  blast,  which  echoed  over  all  P^urope,  and  changed 
their  entire  power  and  authority  into  '  the  baseless  fabric  of  a 
'vision !'  Swift  caught  the  signal,  even  in  his  retirement  at  Lara- 
cor;  whence,  with  some  awkwardly  expressed  regrets  that  his 
political  friends  were  to  be  depressed,  and  some  ill-concealed 
joy  that  his  ecclesiastical  ones  were  to  be  elevated,  he  flew  like 
a  vuhure  to  the  battle-field,  arriving  in  London  about  the  Otii  of 
September,  1710. 

Prepossessed,  as  he  already  was,   with  strong  rose  lit  nient  at 
"aving  ])een  neglected,   however  reasonably,   by   the   outgoing 
administration,    he,    nevertheless,    resumed    his    intimacy    with 
Addison  and  Steele,  although  refusing  to  pledge  liord  Halifax, 
^viien  he  proposed  as  a  toast,  '  The  Resurrection  of  the  Whigs,' 
niiless  he  would  add,  'and  their  Reformation.'     His  old  Iriciids 
generally  appeared  ravished  to  see  him;  '  ofTercd  apologies  for 
nic  mode  in  which  he  had  been  treated;  and  caught  at  him  as 
a  twig  when  they  were  drowning.'     Wc   should  say,  that  had 
^hcy  clutched  him,  they  would  have  found  him  a  stinging-nettle 
for  all  future  generations!     He  now  knew  his  own  value,  and 
^ith  his  innate  love  of  sarcasm,  his  genius  might  have  gloated, 
and  probably  did  so,  on  the  many  grimaces,  and  'longing,  linger- 
ing looks  behind,'  which  the  associates  ol"  the  great  Codolpliin 
t'a.st  back  upon  the  ])alace  they  were  leaving.      In  fme,  as  they 
liad  treated  Swift,  so  he  now  treated  them.     He  had  lam])ooncd 
^^ui  late  lord  treasurer  before  the  first  of  October,  and  on  the  4th 
of  that  month  was  presented  for  the  first  time  to  Uarlcy.     By  the 
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latter  he  was  introduced  to  St.  John ;  *  and  the  intercourse  he 
enjoyed  with  these  ministers  approached  to  intimacy  with  a 
progress  more  rapid  than  can  well  be  conceived  in  sucn  circum- 
stances.' His  assistance  could  not  be  dispensed  with  by  these 
two  wicked  statesmen^  and  ample,  even  almost  humiliating,  con- 
fidence constituted  the  only  terms  on  which  it  could  be  procured. 
Political  wTiters  in  that  day  were  what  leading  journals  are  now, 
and  the  engaffement  of  the  vicar  of  Laracor,  the  author  of  the 
*  Talc  of  a  Tub,'  on  their  side,  was  the  same  sort  of  transaction,  in 
its  kind,  though  far  more  important  in  its  consequences,  than 
securing  the  support  of  the  *  Times '  would  be  amongst  ourselves. 
The  new  ministers  were  wafted  into  power  and  office  by  the 
followers  and  abettors  of  Toryism,  whilst  Harley  and  St  John 
were  afraid  of  being  supposed,  from  having  been  a  sort  of  hollow 
Whigs  in  their  earlier  career,  to  have  rushed  all  at  once,  per 
saltumy  as  it  were,  to  the  furthest  extremes  of  passive  obedience 
and  divine  hereditary  right : — 

*  Still  they  wci^e  luider  the  necessity  of  availing  themselves  of  the 
drift  of  popular  opinion,  as  a  boatman  benefits  by  the  current  which 
bears  him  towards  his  haven,  managing  meanwhile,  by  sail  and  oar,  so 
to  moderate  and  control  its  impulse,  that  it  shall  neither  huny  him 
beyond  the  point  proposed,  nor  dash  hitn  against  the  adjacent  elifis. 
Under  such  difiiculties,  the  talents  of  Swift  to  mould  and  moilerate  the 
tone  of  public  feeling  became  of  the  last  importiuicc  to  the  new  rulers ; 
and  hence  Ilarlcy  laid  aside  his  reserve,  and  St.  John  his  levity,  to  vie 
in  courtesy  towards  an  author,  whose  principles  in  church  and  state 
had  hitherto  been  those  of  moderation  (qy  ?),  and  who  combined  the 
power  of  expressing  and  supporting  his  sentiments  in  a  manner  at 
once  forcible  and  adapted  to  the  capacity  of  the  public.  Swift,  on  the 
other  hand,  beheld  the  triumph  of  the  church  estabhshment,  and  saw 
with  pleasure,  that  the  affairs  of  state  were  now  to  be  conducted  by 
men  whose  tenets  were  ostensibly'  (and  as  hypocritically)  *  as  favourable 
to  liberty  as  his  own.  He  saw,  besides,  an  opportunity  of  wreaking 
his  vengeance  on  those  by  whom  he  had  been  overlooked  in  the  pleni- 
tude of  their  power ;  and  from  the  influence  of  those  mixed  motives 
enhsted  himself,  with  heart  and  hand,  under  the  banners  of  the  new 
ministers.' — p.  21. 

What  a  picture,  drawn  by  the  able  pen  of  a  flattering 
biographer,  of  a  genuine  political  clci^yman,  having  left  his  cure 
of  souls  to  the  care  of  Satan,  and  come  into  the  vortex  of  secular 
affairs,  as  the  advocate  of  church  establishments.  He  imme- 
diately undertook  the  conduct  of  the  ^  Examiner,'  which  St.  John, 
Prior,  Freind,  King,  and  other  Tory  writci-s,  had  already  com- 
menccil  as  the  orsan  of  Harley  and  his  cabinet.  The  thirteenth 
number  contained  an  avowed  and  violent  defence  of  hereditary 
right  in  its  most  absurd  extent     Addbon  had  started  an  oppo- 
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sition  periodical  called  the  'Whig  Examiner,'  from  which  he 
withdrew  three  weeks  before  the  fiery  zealot  from  Ireland  entered 
the  lists.     The  last  was  not  long  in  falling  most  foully  upon  his 
former  associates,  whilst  in  tearing  to  pieces  Sunderland,  Cowper, 
Walpole,  Marlborough,  and  Wharton  above  all,  he  disgraced 
himself  and  human  nature,  by  heaping  reproaches  upon  the 
virtuous  Somers,  whose  old  kindnesses  towards  his  earlier  for- 
tunes were  all  forgotten,  and  even  his  undeniable  public  services 
held  up  to  ridicule  and  scandal.     Walter  Scott,  in  the  sweeping 
ranee  of  lus  charity  for  the  criminalities  of  Toryism,  surrenders 
his  nero  at  this  point,  in  the  gentle  admission  that '  here  he  is 
least  justifiable.*     Meanwhile    Swift   did   all    that   his   patrons 
required  of  him.     He  was  the  Ajax  of  their  phalanx,  amidst  the 
rancour,  clamour,  and  inkshed,  that  ensued.     His  pen  proved  an 
invincible   spear;    and   upon   the   l)razen    shield  of  what   his 
biographer  styles  courage,  but  which  we  call  shamelessness,  he 
bore  the  main  brunt  of  the  conflict.     Whatever  vigour  of  attack 
and  dexterity  of  defence  could  effect,  he  marvellously  performed. 
His  influence  became  a  pervading  mind,  soul,  ana  will,  to  his 
wretched  party  for  the  time  being.     With  a  readiness  and  versa- 
tility scarcely  imaginable,  he  assumed  every  shape  and  suggested 
every  manoeuvre  which   could  rally,  organize,   or  inspire  his 
friends,  and  at  the  same  instant  perplex  or  annoy  their  oppo- 
nents.    Not  at  all  blind  to  the  fact,  that  having  the  world,  the 
flesh,  and  the  devU,  on  his  side,  he  must  of  necessity  wickl  their 
weapons,  he  nevertheless  wrote,  printed,  and  published,  with  all 
his  might  and  main,  as  if  the  existence  of  the  religion  which  he 
thus  professed  and  dishonoured  had  really  tunica  upon  every 
effort  he  made.     *  His  ready  talent  for  j)opiilar  poetry  was  laid 
under  liberal  contribution ;'  and  the  '  Rod  of  Sid  Hainct,'  which 
censured  Lord  Godolphiii,  seemed  only  the  precursor  of  a  cloud 
of  lampoons,  falling  like  poisoned  arrows  into  the  hearts  of  his 
antagonists.     The  '  opportunity  of  wreaking  his  vengeance,'  which 
Scott  mentions,  must  have  been  enjoyed  by  him,  in  a  length  and 
breadth  of  realization  such  as  those  only  can  estimate  who  have 
tasted  the  venom  of  his  '  Short  Character  of  Lord  Wharton,"  or 
the  volumes  of  spleen  and  ire  which  his  fearful  temper  and  inex- 
haustible   talents    produced.     His   powers    helped    mightily    to 
establish  Ilarley  in  the  good  opinion,  and  almost  in  the  afl'cctions, 
of  his  royal  mistress,  amidst  the  intrigues  of  a  rotten  aristocracy, 
the  applauses  of  a  drunken  squirearchy,  the  benedictions  ofwell- 
beneficed  divines,  and  the  shouts  of  an  ignorant,  misguided  mul- 
titude.    In  return  for  such  services  lie  exacted  w^iges,  such  as 
few  would  receive,  and  still  fewer  ])ay.     For  the  mitre  which  he 
anticipated,  and  the   deanery  which   he   obtained,  the  vicar  of 
Laracor  appeared  in  no  immediate  hurry ;  but  whilst  his  passions 
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revelled  in  literary  and  political  revenge  upon  his  foes,  his  pride 
demanded  compensation  and  homage  from  his  haughty,  ambi- 
guous, and  reckless  masters.  He  treated  them,  as  every  Mephis- 
topheles  or  Allecto  is  supposed  to  act  towards  those  who  have 
summoned  them  from  the  pit — that  is,  with  mingled  servility  and 
disdain.  He  appeared  ready  to  take  umbrage  at  the  slightest 
shadow  of  caprice,  disrespect,  or  restiveness.  His  manners  with 
the  most  exalted  noblemen  or  courtiers,  wore  the  affected  air,  not 
merely  of  intimate  familiarity,  but  domineering  patronage.  He 
once  sent  the  prime  minister  into  the  House  of  Commons  to  call 
out  the  first  secretary  of  state,  *  only  to  let  him  know  that  he 
would  not  dine  with  him,  if  he  dined  late.'  He,  on  another 
occasion,  insisted  that  a  certain  duke  should  make  him  the  first 
visit,  just  because  lie  happened  to  hold  the  highest  place  in  the 
peerage  I  None  who  know  us  will  lay  to  our  charge  any  aristo- 
cratic tendencies ;  but  we  feel,  with  every  person  of  common 
sense,  that  such  despotism  over  the  usages  of  society  betrays 
neither  philosophy  of  mind  nor  genuine  force  of  character. 
When  Swift  ostentatiously  avowed  that  he  despised  high  station, 
or  adventitious  advantages,  his  conduct  proved  that  his  needless 
avowal  was  to  be  read  backwards.  Bishop  Kennet  mentions  the 
future  dean  of  St.  Patrick's  in  his  diary,  incidentally,  but  with 
great  effect.  We  wish  we  had  room  for  the  extract,  which 
exactly  demonstrates  what  passed  between  Plato  and  Diogenes, 
when  the  latter,  alluding  to  the  carpet  of  the  former,  cried  out, 

*  I  am  trampling  upon  the  pride  of  Plato.'     *  Yes,'  said  Plato, 

*  and  shewing  a  far  greater  pride  in  doing  so  V  Swift  was,  of 
course,  a  loser  in  every  way  by  this  foolish  conduct,  and  wo  con- 
sider the  remarks  of  Lord  Orrery  respecling  him  to  have  been 
more  accurate  than  those  of  the  laird  of  Abbotsford. 

*  He  was  elated  with  the  appearance  of  enjoying  niinistcriiil  con- 
fidence. He  enjoyed  the  shadow ;  the  substance  was  detained  from 
him.  He  was  employed,  not  trusted ;  he  imagined  himself  a  subtle 
diver,  who  dexterously  shot  down  into  the  profoundest  regions  of 
politics ;  but  he  was  suffered  only  to  sound  the  shallows  nearest  the 
shore,  and  sometimes  scarcely  admitted  to  descend  below  the  froth  at 
the  top.  Perhaps  the  deeper  bottoms  were  too  muddy  for  his  inspec- 
tion.'— ^p.  30. 

Some  of  these  *  deeper  bottoms  and  muddy  waters'  might 
have  involved  designs  for  restoring  the  Stuarts,  in  which  Swift 
appears  to  have  had  no  direct  participation,  beyond  his  ardent 
friendship  for  Bolingbroko,  which  terminated  only  with  death. 
He  must  have  known  enough,  moreover,  with  regard  to  the 
resiUts  of  any  such  restoration  in  Ireland ;  and  that  amongst  them 
would  be  the  cessation  of  his  own  dignity  and  preferments.     The 
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gta&d  ^pftlpable-duffflp  agaiiut  him  is,  thtt  with  his  eyes  cpen^ 
aatt'iDi  Aeiteeth  of  mrmer  <^podiig  a88ooiatiooe»  he  md  ctst  in 
luBfJoi^wkh'  bad  mtm},  who  made  wane  minieten.    On  their 
bebidf  his  beat  -gifts:  wece  atrained  to  the  uttennoat    When  die- 
doBtenfswere  flbahing  the  verv  foondations  of  Harley  and  St. 
JohflUi^conservatiam^  just  as  wiU  soon  be  the  caae  with  our  own 
{^resent •<€abinet^ the  artfiifaiesB  of  Swift  appeased  itlie 'incipient 
mutiny,^  brhtlsi  *  Adviee  humbly  ofiered  to  the  Metebcxs  of  the 
CMtober'  Ulok'  i  In-  this  <  masterpiece  of  pcditical  craftmanship^ 
tlie  dust  df'certtudn  jNroportioiis  of  truth  and  fidsehood,  skilftdly 
cximpdnndod  together^  blinded  the  irision  of  those  wha  might 
have 'Seen  toodfar,  and  flattered  the  hopes  of  othere^  who  magni- 
fied little  matteis  into  worlds  of  consequences,  existing  novriiere 
else 'than  in  their  prurient  imaginations;     Then  aa  to  fbremn 
polioyy  his  pamphlet  on  the  journey  of  Prior  lo  Paris,  his 
*  Gondoct  orihe  Allies,'  his  *  Remarks  upon  the  Barrier  Treaty/ 
were  all  first-class  specimens  of  their  respective  kindSi    These 
pamphletB  passed  through  the  land,  as  so  many  talismans  of  error, 
which  made  the  wone  a{^ar  the  better  cause,  by  putting  Utter 
for  sweet,  and  sweet  for  bitter.    Four  editions  cf  the  second 
nh)duction  were  deroured  by  the  pidiliq  in  a  single  week*    It 
formed  the  text*book  for  the  debates  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
on  the  ministerial  side.    Its  author  was  threatened  with  impeach- 
ment    His  celebrated  '  Representation  of  the  Lower  Chamber 
on  the  Slate  of  the  Nation,'  and  the  subsequent  ^Address  of 
T%aiik»  to  the  Queen,'  were  hb  next  ablest  papers,     Ub  *  Exa- 
miners' meanwhile  worked  wonders.     If  he  entered  a  coiFec- 
house,  he  had  a  profound  obeisance  from  all  present     One  may 
forgive  his  vanity  for  entertaining  no  less  a  project  than  the 
improvement  of  the  English  language,  to  which  his  own  pnngent, 

I)erspiciious,  and  idiomatic  style,  far  more  contributed,  than  all 
lis  recommendations  of  the  scheme  to  Lord  Oxford,  or  than 
could  have  been  done  by  any  society  resembling  the  French 
Academy.  He  had  already  outained  the  first-fruits  and  twen- 
tieths for  Ireland,  and  protected  or  advanced  several  eminent 
literary  men,  for  the  general  welfare.  It  seemed  high  time  that 
he  should  secure  for  himself  something  more  soKJ  than  bows  in 
antechamlxjrs,  and  invitations  to  dinners,  where  he  might  say 
what  he  liked,  and  cat  what  he  could  get.  Missiles  also,  some- 
thing like  his  own,  began  to  whistle  about  his  ears.  *  I  will 
contract,'  he  says  at  length  to  the  lord  treasurer,  on  the  26th 
December,  1712,  'no  more  cnQmica  till  I  have  f/ot  tinder  skelter  :^ 
and  on  another  occasion  he  quotes  an  axiom  of  his  grandmother, 
'  ilorc  of  your  lining,  and  less  of  your  dining.'  Now  then  came 
the  trial  as  to  how  far  his  noble,  affable,  and  right  honourable 
masters  felt  realfy  dii«ix)sed  to  serve  him.     He  struggled  earnestly 
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for  a  bishopric,  and  failecL  The  Queen  possessed  just  so  &r  a 
sense  of  decencv,  that  her  mind  revolted  against  any  connexion 
beinc  effected  between  the  ^  Tale  of  a  Tub'  and  lawn-sleeves. 
Furthemiore,  her  third  grand  favourite  was  the  Duchess  of 
Somerset,  whom  Swift,  in  a  lampoon  entitled  the  ^  Windsor  Pro- 
phecy,' had  reproached  for  her  having  red  hair,  and  being  privy 
to  the  murder  of  her  first  husband.  She  could  have  forgiven  the 
second  offence ;  but  the  first  infiicted  a  wound  for  which  there 
was  no  atonement :  so  that  when  £x)rd  Oxford  and  Mrs.  Masham 
were  about  to  confer  the  then  vacant  see  of  Hereford  upon  the 
exulting  satirist,  the  duchess,  summoning  to  her  aid  her  friend 
the  Archbishop  of  York,  threw  herself  in  tears  u|K)n  her  knees 
before  Anne,  and  destroyed  every  chance  of  his  obtaining 
English  prefcnnent.  The  crosier  of  Hereford  went  into  other 
hands ;  not  even  a  stall  at  St  George's  could  be  procured ;  so 
that  nothing  remained  but  the  deanery  of  St.  Patrick's,  for  which 
the  warrant  was  signed  the  23rd  of  February,  1713.  The  post 
was  both  dignified  and  valuable,  although  he  always  pretended  to 
consider  it  an  honourable  exile,  since,  relying  upon  his  presumed 
indis|)cnsability  to  government,  he  had  formerly  and  repeatedly 
declined  an  elevation  to  the  Irish  prelacy.  In  one  word,  he  was 
more  ailmired  than  loved,  and  discovered,  rather  late,  that  he  had 
few  real  friends! 

In  an  epic  on  the  '  Miseries  of  Vanity,'  the  memoir  of  Swift 
might  form  a  felicitous  episode.  We  shall  not  dwell  on  his  liaving 
to  chew  the  cud  of  disappointment,  amidst  the  desolations  of  a 
large  unfurnished  house  at  Dublin,  where  he  describes  himself 

*  as  living  in  one  corner  of  it'  He  soon  quarrelled  with  his 
im^hbishop  and  chapter,  besides  feeling  grievously  troubled  at 
having  to  incur  an  outlay  of  about  1000/.  sterling,  before  he  could 
take  full  {X)ssession  of  the  deanery,  repair  and  furnish  the  house, 
and  settle  some  necessary  arrangements  with  his  predecessor. 
For  this  necessary  sum  of  money,  he  applied  iiicesaanlly,  both 
now  and  afterwards,  to  his  intimates  at  the  Treasury.  We  may 
feel  certain,  that  however  highly  they  appreciated  his  services, 
they  remembered  his  eccentricities,  to  give  them  no  harder 
name,  and  so  they  put  him  off  with  promissory  notes,  until 
their  bubble  burst,  and  left  them  bankrupt  of  all  power  and  repu- 
tation. He  was  recalled  to  England,  not  long  before  that  disiister, 
to  reconcile  Harley  and  St  John,  increasing  in  the  good  graces 
of  both,  so  far  as  words  went ;  whilst  Bolingbroke,  in  the  royal 
closet,  was  gradually,  though  secretly,  cclipsmg  Oxfonl.  Once 
again  he  engaged  in  political  controversy.     His  treatise  on  the 

*  Public  Spirit  of  the  vVhigs '  maddened  that  respectable  section 
of  society  into  some  needless  acts  of  anger ;  and  as  it  reflected 
upon  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  oa  Scotland  generally,  and  on  the 
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UirioDi sarfi  an  impression  came  to  be  produwd  inihe  House  of 
Lords,  that  a  reward  of  300/.  was  ottered  for  the  discovery  of  the 
author,  vfliilst  his  bookBpUer  and  printer  were  solemnly  ordered 
into  the  custody  of  the  Black  Kod.  Jacobiti^ai  now  getting  the 
better  al  Court,  Swift  retired  into  Ihe  country  and  composed  his 
*  Thoughts  upon  the  Present  Slate  of  Afiuirs.'  The  rctnainder 
of  the  political  drama  develops  n  paiiifnl  pngo  in  our  natiunul 
annals.  Yet  it  ended  in  the  death  of  Qtieeii  Anne,  and  the 
enthroDement  of  George  the  First.  Swift  adhered  inHgniuiiiuonely 
to  the  charlatans  whom  he  had  espoused.  All  fell :  some  tied ', 
others  pluneed  into  the  abysses  of  oblivion,  or  were  thrown  into 
prison ;  whilst  a  few  were  to  be  tried  for  their  lives  before  an 
indignant  ]>eople.  Aristocracy  and  prelacy  triumphed,  as  usntd, 
notwithstanding  the  agitatious  of  the  Scotch  rebelUon.  Kniil 
settled  himself  in  his  ample  pretcrtuent,  amidst  the  execrations 
of  Whigs  and  Dissenters,  both  then  pretty  numerous  at  Dublin. 
He  encountered  the  tempst  of  his  temporary  unpopularity,  partly 
with  scorn,  partly  with  indiffereucc,  and  partly  with  dcnancc  or 
hostility,  until,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  the  tide  of  afhiin 
again  turned,  so  that  he  became,  from  a  singular  series  of  cintim- 
stances,  more  influential  than  ever.  Opulence,  moreover,  began 
to  shower  into  bis  tap  its  cornucopia  of  dubious  advantafrcs.  He 
made  up  matters  also  with  his  ecclesiastical  superior  and  inferiors, 
so  that  the  sun  of  prosperity,  after  all,  seemed  to  shine  upon  hra 
head,  and  envy  overawed  itself  Into  nl  least  respectful  silence. 

Yet,  from  his  own  account,  as  well  as  that  of  others,  there 
lived  not  a  more  miserable  being.  Milton  has  well  stud,  that  'the 
mind  is  its  own  place;'  and  though  externally  Iuh  talents  and 
position  were  drawing  round  liini  the  homiige  of  hi^  inriteiuix va- 
ries, the  bitterest  enemy  be  had  ever  made,  could  the  hell  within 
him  but  have  been  unveiled,  must  have.relcntcdintocompassion, 
if  not  into  tears.  His  selfishness  proved  an  hourly  tormentor, 
impaled  as  his  poor  heart  was  upon  the  points  of  bitter  and 
ungratified  passions  !     In  other  terms,  he  reaped  ae  he  had  sown : 

'  He  possessed,  in  nn  eminent  degree,  many  of  the  qualities  which 
are  the  surest  passports  to  female  favour.  He  was  not  ot^y  a  inaD  of 
the  highcKt  talents,  but  he  enjoyed  in  full  extent  all  the  public  notice 
and  distinction  which  the  reputation  of  such  talents  can  confer.  He 
moved  in  the  highest  circles,  had  been  concerned  in  the  most  important 
business  of  the  time,  and  haJd  all  the  advantage  of  a  name  blown  wide 
abroad  in  the  world.  In  jirivate  society,  the  varied  richness  of  his 
conversation,  the  extent  of  bis  knowledge,  his  unequalled  powers  of  wit 
and  humour,  even  the  somewliat  cynical  eccentriritica  of  lits  temper, 
joined  to  form  a  character,  equally  interesting  from  its  intcllectuj 
merit  and  originiUity.  His  manners,  in  Ibese  hia  better  days,  were  but 
slightly  tinged  with  the  peculiarities  which  afierwirdl  muked  thorn 
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more  unplcasantlj,  and  his  case  and  address  were  such  as  became  the 
companion  of  statesmen  and  courtiers.' — p.  33. 

The  individual  thus  gifted  had  a  person  tall,  stronoj,  and  well- 
formed,  a  dark  comj)lexion,  but  with  blue  eyes,  and  black,  bushy 
eyebrows.  An  aquiline  nose,  with  features  somewhat  stern  and 
haughty,  expressed  that  dauntlessness  of  character  which  the 
fairer  sex  certainly  admire,  and  often  love.  Yet  he  w.is  never 
known  to  laugh  ;  so  that  no  wonder  his  gentle  followers  rather 
dreaded,  as  well  as  admired.  Amongst  various  ladies  who  sought 
their  chief  happiness  in  his  company,  Esther  Johnson  has  been 
more  than  once  mentioned  in  this  article ;  a  most  attractive 
creature,  who  considered  the  vicar  of  Laracor,  with  the  greatest 
justice  and  propriety,  tis  entirely  her  own.  For  him,  and  at  his 
suQ^estions,  she  had  quitted  her  country,  declined  another  suitor, 
and  almost  perilled  Iicr  reputation.  With  her  he  perpetually 
corresponded,  and  to  her  the  celebrated  and  familiar  journal, 
known  under  the  title  of  that  to  Stella,  was  regularly  addressed, 
from  Swift  when  absent  in  England.  Yet  throughout  a  large 
portion  of  this  period,  his  heart  was  rotten  to  ifs  core.  He  had 
seen  in  London  a  second  Esther,  whose  surname  was  Vanhomrigh, 
better  recognised,  perhaps,  under  her  fanciful  appellation  of 
Vanessiu  ()ur  clerical  Adonis,  according  to  his  wicKcd  custom 
in  such  cases,  attached  himself  to  her  as  an  intellectual  Mentor, 
if  one  might  believe  his  hollow  professions,  he  being  on  the  shady 
side  of  forty,  and  the  young  lady  not  more  than  twenty.  Her 
personal  and  mental  attractions  (juickly  made  him  feel  that  he 
could  never  prosecute  the  intimacy  without  cruel  injustice  to 
Miss  Johnson.  V^anesSii,  altogether  ignorant  that  the  object  of 
her  sincere  selection  lay  under  a  prior  engagement,  let  her  affec- 
tions go  in  the  flowery  but  certain  road  to  ultimate  misery  and 
disappointment.  Not  a  shadow  of  blame  can  attach  to  her,  or 
her  rival.  An  atrocious  traitor  to  both  played  them  off,  one 
against  another,  for  his  own  gratification  and  pleasure.  The 
romance  which  ensued  would  be  deemed  hardly  suitable  to  our 
general  taste,  or  that  of  our  readers.  All  parties  discovered  that 
*  love  is  strong  as  death,  jealousy  is  cruel  as  the  grave  ;  the  coals 
thereof  are  coals  of  fire,  which  hath  a  most  vehement  flame.' 
According  to  one  account,  he  went  through  the  ceremony  of  a 
private  marriage  with  Stella,  to  preserve  her  life,  u]M)n  conditions 
unjust  to  the  lady,  and  revolting  to  nature.  Walter  Scott  receives 
this  statement ;  although  there  occur  many  things  to  make  it 
doubtful.  In  fact,  clouds  of  mystery  overhang  every  chapter  in 
the  dark  story.  Nothing  apjwars  certain  but  the  extreme  culpa- 
bility of  the  dean — the  misery  and  agony  of  the  injured  females 
— the  premature  death  of  Vanessa  from  a  broken  heart — the 
lingering  anguisbi  terminated  only  by  her  dissolution,  of  Stella— 


tb«  nmontf  tbrough  a  {wotncted  life,  of  S«ift  binwif— t«id  the 
bitter,  jet  pathetic  memoTanduin,  whidi  lie  awde  on  a  muteiAf 
"EfitbeT  iSoaoeop,  always  keot  hj  him,  'Only  a  womsa^  oab-i* 
About  tltei  time  when  tfie  ciaDwstioG  DDptiaia  vew  imag^oed  to 
baye  gccn^re^i  t^tor  l^elauOT  observing  Swift  veiy  glogiaj  and 
dejected,  went  t;o^^rcU]lsh<^  King  to  mention  hia.i^i^bpMiona. 
On  entering  the  |ibrary,  the  verj  object  of  bia. fells'. rodked  part 
hiiR,  with  a  countenance  full  o(diatraction,  and  wJUumt  speaking. 
He  fbund  theJUvbbbhop  in  tean,  and  i^on  asking  theroaaon, 
be  replied,  '  Xoh  have  just  met  the  most  unha^iy  nuu  apon 
earth ;  but  on  the  subject  of  his  wretchedneas,  you  muat  nevvc 
ask  a  question  r  I£s  donerel  renes  of  this  peiiod,  called  poems 
by  courtesy,  deserve  neiwer  to  be  analysed  nor  ennoiflnted.  ^ 

!^1tim  tbe  Peace  of  Utrecht,  to  which  he  had  in  no  slight 
Aeffce  indirecdr  oontributed,  down  to  17S3>  be  took  ^i^  active 
diare  in  the  a&irs  of  his  cathedral,  and  studied  ^vieral ,  bimtB 
eveiy  jay.  Herodotus,  Lucretius,  Aulus  (lellins,  and  Pbikw* 
tratOB,  seem  to  have  been  his  &vounte  autbors  in  tbe  dead  bu»< 
gviage^.  That  he  borrowed  from  the  last  his  i.Uii  uJ'  tljf  Lilli]>u- 
iJBus  ijL  (iuUivec's  Travels,  we  think  there  v.m  Ijc  liitle  doubt. 
ur,curiou9  and  learned  friends,  who  may  wisli  to  sulisly 
iabout  the  matter,  will  obtain  a  fiill  view  of  it,  by  ju^ 
iGnlliver  on  the  ground,  asleep  after  Li^  landing,  nilh 
_Slcon.  lib.  ii.  cap.  22,  pp.  846,  7,  in  ilie  foliw  OTearian 
eSition"  or  with  passages  better  known  in  Lhr  works  of  Tliii 


Eliitii,  antl  many  others.  He  boarded  himself  for.  tbe  sake  of 
economy,  with  Mr.  Worrall,  whoae  wife  preserved  that  neatness 
and  goo<l  oider  which  were  always  particularly  agreeable  to  him. 
Two  public  days,  however,  were  weekly  kept  up  at  the  dcaneiy, 
where,  after  dinner.  Swift  filluwed  himself  iiLout  an  EngUsh  pint 
measure  of  tolerable  claret;  but  when  Lady  Eustace  or  any 
other  guests  of  quality  honoured  him  with  thfir  prcftcnce,  he 
used  to  allow  them  a  smiling  a  head  to  provide  tlieir  own  cnter- 
lainment,  'and  would  even  etruo^lc  hard  that  only  sixpence 
should  go  for  the  brat,  as  he  calletlAlisa  Eustace'  Ilia  society, 
or  at  least  his  conversation,  must  have  been  marvellously  attrac- 
tive to  have  rendered  such  modes  of  inteicourse  tolerable ;  unless 
much  may  be  allowed  for  the  fashion  of  going  to  look  at,  or  listen 
to,  so  eccentric  a  personage.  He  was  fond  of  pranks  of  all 
descriptions,  even  tbe  most  childish.  Anecdotes,  scarcely  credible, 
are  related  of  his  practical  jokes.  Amongst  the  least  absurd 
was  his  treatment  of  tlie  Grattana — a  family  to  whom  he  grew 
strongly  attached,  but  whose  male  members,  together  with  other 
accommodating  friends,  he  would  chase  in  coluwesiber  through 
his  lur<je  apartments,  or  up  and  down  stairs,  with  a  whip  in  his 
hand,  driving  them  like  horses,  until  be  had  accomplished  his 
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necessary  quantity  of  exercise.  We  cannot  forbear  observing, 
that  whoever  got  horsewhipped  on  such  occasions,  richly  deserved 
it  By  the  servile  submissions  of  perhaps  well-meaning  depend- 
ents, such  domestic  desjx)ts  as  Dean  Swift  are  often  made. 
Sheridan  and  Dclany  found  their  stock  of  good-nature,  which 
was  equal  to  that  of  most  men,  quite  exhausted  at  last  by  the 
demands  of  this  semi-insane  humorist  In  punning  he  has  had 
few  competitors ;  none  probably  could  surpass  him.  A  lady 
had  thrown  down  with  her  mantua  a  valuable  Cremona  violin, 
when  he  immediately  applied  to  the  circumstance  that  verse  fi'om 
Virgil — 

*  Mantua  vae  miseme  nimium  vicina  Cremonae !' 

The  comfort  which  he  gave  an  elderly  gentleman  who  had 
lost  his  spectacles,  was  more  grotesque :  ^  If  this  rain  continues 
all  night,  you  will  certainly  recover  them  in  the  morning  betimes. 

*  Nocte  pluit  totil — reilnunt  spectacnla  mane!' 

His  occasional  visits  abroad,  with  an  immense  correspondence 
carried  on  whilst  at  home,  occupied  part  of  his  leisure.  In  1720, 
he  came  forth  once  more  upon  the  stage  as  a  political  writer,  and 
in  a  better  cause  than  before.  He  still  professed  that  he  adhered 
stoutly  to  the  Hanoverian  succession,  although  holding  inter- 
course princij)ally  with  extreme  Tories.  So  also,  announcing 
everywhere  his  prejudices  against  Ireland  and  Irishmen,  he, 
nevertheless,  now  used  his  pen  on  their  behalf  with  invincible 
spirit  and  energy.  England  had  assumed  the  power  of  legislating 
for  her  dependent  kingtlom.  The  statutes  of  the  10th  and  11th 
William  III.  prohibited  the  exportation  of  Irish  woollens  except 
to  British  or  Welsh  harbours ;  by  which  preposterous  measure, 
certain  manufactories  in  Ireland  were  ruined  to  the  extent  of 
£1,000,000  per  annum.  Nor  did  this  iniquitous  tyranny  consti- 
tute more  than  a  single  item  in  a  long  course  of  contumelious 
injury  exercised  by  the  strong  country  towards  the  weaker  one. 
Swift  now  published  his  ^  Proposal  for  the  Universal  Use  of  Irish 
Manufactures,'  utterly  rejecting  and  renouncing  everything  wear- 
able that  comes  fi'om  England !  It  was  a  measure  of  immense 
boldness,  and  the  grand  juries  of  the  county  and  city  were  soon 
instructed  by  the  time-serving  tools  of  Government  to  present 
the  pamphlet  as  a  *  seditious,  factious,  and  virulent  libel.'  A  trial 
of  the  printer  terminated  in  a  glorious  triumph  for  the  friends  of 
justice.  The  spirit  of  an  oppressed  people  commenced  that  deep 
response  to  the  calls  of  patriotism,  which  we  have  lived  to  see 
still  more  successfiil.  The  proposal  of  a  national  bank,  coming 
as  it  did  soon  after  this  affair  from  a  very  questionable  quarter, 
also  roused  the  satire  of  the  Dean ;  who  appealed  so  strenuously 
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to  the  lower  house  of  pnrlianiciit  at  Diililm,  thitt  the  project, 
coDccivcd  as  it  doiilitless  was  tor  dishoneai  or  oxclixaive  pijrjxMcs, 
fell  Id  the  ground.  Manv  other  minor  opportnnitics  lumcci  up 
for  llic!  BUpfH-easiun  of  vanotis  abuses,  ihroogh  gibbehng  lliem  for 
public  iiiMfioction  ;  all  which  received  due  attention  from  the 
diviiie  of  St.  Patrick'n  ;  his  quills  betn)^  ever  ready,  like  those  of 
till!  |)orciipioc,  to  dart  at  a  nuiaonce,  and  drive  it,  if  posaihlc,  into 
annihilation. 

All  ibceo,  however,  must  vield  the  palm,  in  point  of  import- 
aoce,  tohis'Liettcrsofa  Drapicr  agninst  Wood's  Coiipcr  ('iiinage.* 
Walpule  had  granted  in  1723,  u])on  certain  conditionH,  to  one 
Wiliiam  Wo<h1,  a  patent  right  of  coining  halfucncc  ami  farthingn, 
to  the  extent  of  £108,000,  to  be  cnrrent  in  Ireland.  Now  Gcoree 
the  Fit^t  kept  a  I'ouple  of  infamous  mistresses,  who  were  the 
'  two  daughters  of  the  horselench,  crying  Give — give  I'  To  the 
Duchess  of  Kendal,  one  of  these  women,  and  bjr  far  the  mojit 
rapacious,  the  patentee  had  promised  a  hnndsotne  ahec  of  the 
profits,  having,  in  fiict,  procured  his  contract  altogether  through 
ner  dla^nBcefiu  influence  over  the  sovereign.  Neither  had  llie 
minislert  acting  ofBciaily  in  the  matter,  condeRcendt-d  to  coniiiilt 
the  lord-Ueii tenant  or  tlic  Irish  iirivv  coiuicil ;  hut  on  the  snggi-»- 
liou  of  a  royal  harlot,  had  devolveu,  upon  an  obscure  iudividual, 
one  of  Ihc  liighest  privileges  of  llie  crown.  Wood  scema  to  have 
acted  honestly  in  tW  affair,  so  ftu*  ns  the  emiiwiun  of  handsome 
and  gennitie  halfpence  waa  cnneomed ;  but  llip  entire  luition 
ihrtiled  with  the  insult  of  the  transaction  from  tlie  noble  niid 
powerful  Whig  family  of  the  Urodericks  down  to  the  coaljiorters 
ami  scavengers  of  Oiiblin.  Whilst  the  struggle  was  im)>ending, 
Swill  puhli.shcd  his  incomparable  l^'ller.fl,  '  sirong  in  .irguinent, 
and  brdliant  in  humour,  hut  unequalled  in  the  address  with  which 
those  arguments  are  selected,  and  that  humour  applied.'  Thev  ran 
Uke  wUdfire  through  the  land.  From  Cape  Clear  to  the  Giant's 
Causeway,  nothing  seemed  talked  of  but  Wood's  abominable 
copper,  and  the  eloquence  and  wit  of  the  Drapier.  The  despotism, 
which  for  thirty  years  had  held  down  a  spirited  people,  might 
have  bent,  hut  could  never  break,  the  honest  harp  of  Erin ;  and 
when  circumstances  thus  occurred  which  re-strung  its  chords,  a 
clergyman,  who  was  the  oddity  of  his  age,  threw  his  hand  across 
ibem  with  such  exquisite  skilhilnees  and  nature,  that  tyranny  it- 
«elf  tiu-ned  pale,  if  it  did  not  actually  tremble.  Every  day  the 
fermentation  waxed  more  formidable.  Both  the  Irish  houses  of 
parliament  plucked  up  courage  to  address  the  throne  against  the 
new  coinage.  Tradesmen  refused  to  receive  or  pass  it.  The 
nearest  relations  of  the  patentee  felt  obliged  to  disavow  their  pos- 
eeesing  a  shadow  of  participation  in  the  business.  From  the 
wealthy  and  pompous  corporation  of  the  city,  as  well  as  &om  the 
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various  commerciul  companies,  memorials  were  circulated,  and 
hostile  associations  iorined.  Swift  fanned  (he  flame  with  cease- 
less hallads  and  prose  satires,  seasoned  with  all  the  biltemessand 
pungency  of  his  sarcasm  against  the  unfortunate  ironmonger,  and 
iiis  patrons  and  patronesses  in  England.  The  Duke  of  Grafton, 
as  viceroy,  foresaw  a  civil  war,  unless  WtUpole  gave  way ;  which, 
so  far  was  he  from  thinking  of  at  first,  that  he  issued  a  proclama- 
tion limiting  the  issue,  upon  the  supposition,  that  by  diminishing 
the  magnitude  of  au  abuse,  its  principle  might  seem  to  be  sanc- 
tioned against  some  more  flivourable  opportunity.  The  Deau 
quickly  exposed  this ;  and  in  his  fourth  letter  ventured  to  bring 
before  the  public  the  true  point  of  difference  betwixt  the  two 
countries.  Was  Ireland,  or  was  she  not,  a  mere  dependency  of 
England,  in  whose  ])arlianient  she  possessed  no  representation? 
The  cabinet  of  London  tlu'eatened  coercion,  unless  her  subject, 
yet  sister  island,  should  forthwith  succumb ;  but  ^  the  remedy,' 
writes  the  Drapier,  '  is  wholly  in  your  own  hands,  and  therefore 
I  have  digressed  a  little,  in  order  to  refresh  and  continue  that 
spirit  so  suitably  raised  amongst  you,  as  Irishmen ;  and  to  let 
you  see  that  by  the  laws  of  G(k1,  of  natui'c,  of  nations^  and  of 
your  country,  you  are,  and  ought  to  be,  as  free  a  people  as  your 
brethren  in  England!'  No  finer  appeal  to  original  rights  had 
then  ever  been  uttered  in  the  world ;  nor  has  it  been  rivalled 
since,  excej)t,  perhaps,  by  the  Declaration  of  American  Inde- 
pendence. The  Dean  having  pronounced  his  oracles,  Dubltn, 
Leinster,  Ulster,  (!)onnaught,  andMunster,  said  ^  Amen' to  them  I 
A  reward  was  offered  by  Government  of  £300,  for  the  appre- 
hension of  so  daring  a  patriot ;  yet,  though  his  printer  was  thrown 
into  gaol,  (the  name  of  the  man  was  Harding,)  and  Lord  Carteret 
was  sent  out  to  supersede  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  it  was  quite 
manifest  that  the  oppressors  would  be  disappointed. 

When  the  bill  Jigainst  Harding  was  about  to  be  presented  to 
the  grand  jury,  Swift  addressed  to  that  body  his  *  Seasonable 
Advice  ;'  exhorting  them  to  I'emember  the  league  made  by  the 
wolves  with  the  sheep,  on  condition  of  their  parting  with  their 
shepherds  and  mastitis ;  afler  whic^h  they  ravaged  the  flock  at 
pleasure.  Ireland  looked  on  with  greedy  eyes  and  ears.  Her 
champion  was  plainly  the  i)erson  really  struck  at  in  the  |)rosecu- 
tion  against  Harding.  A  Quaker,  moreover,  admonished  his 
fellow-citizens,  in  an  apt  quotation  from  Scripture,  ^  Shall  Jona- 
than die,  who  has  wrought  this  great  deliverance  in  Israel? 
God  forbid :  jis  the  Lord  liveth,  there  shall  not  one  hair  of  his 
head  fall  to  the  ground,  for  he  hath  wrought  with  God  this  day ; 
so  the  people  rescued  Jonathan,  that  he  died  not/  In  vain  an 
arbit^arj'  Lord  Chief- Justice  denounced  and  threatened;  the  jury 
returned  a  verdict  of  ignoramus^  and  thus  fulfilled  the  expecta- 
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tions  which  had  been  formed  of  them.  Letter  after  letter  now 
appeared ;  and  Lord  Carteret  yielded  to  the  tempest.  It  was 
well  he  did  so.  Wood  surrendered  his  patent,  ana  the  Drapier 
was  immortalized  ;  his  name  became  the  watchword  of  liberty ; 
Ms  head  ascended  into  a  sign,  like  one  of  the  royal  family ;  his 
portrait  was  engravied,  woven  upon  handkerchiefs,  stnick  upon 
iMdals,  and  displayed  in  every  possible  manner.  A  club  of 
patriots  existed  for  many  years  m  his  honour.  A  thousand 
po|:^ular  benedictions  attended  his  footsteps,  and  if  he  visited  a 
toiwa  whete  he  was  not  usually  resident,  a  princely  reception  al- 
ways awaited  him. 

Here  one  could  desire  that  the  curtain  might  drop ;  although 
twenty  years  more  of  life  remained  in  store  for  him.  We  need^ 
perhaps,  do  little  more  than  just  enumerate  his  subsequent  for- 
tunes, without  dwelling  upon  them.  With  Mrs.  Dingley  and 
Miss  Johnson  he  retired  to  Quilca,  a  secluded  residence  belong- 
ing to  his  indulgent  and  intimate  friend  Dr.  Sheridan.  Here  he 
trifled  away  life  in  pursuits  below  the  dignity  of  a  dean,  the  cha- 
racter of  a  divine,  or  the  tastes  of  a  scholar.  A  visit  to  England 
afforded  him  an  audience  with  Walpole,  and  an  introduction  to 
the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales.  Returning  back  to  the  routine 
of  his  cathedral,  he  astonished  the  world  by  publishing  '  GuUi- 
ver^s  Travels,'  with  respect  to  which,  a  brief  extract  may  be  ven- 
tured upon. 

*  Perhaps  no  work  ever  exhibited  such  general  attraction  to  all 
classes.  It  offered  personal  and  })olitical  satire  to  readers  in  higli  life, 
low  and  coarse  incidents  to  the  vulgai',  marvels  to  the  romantic,  wit  to 
the  young  ami  lively,  lessons  of  morality  and  policy  to  the  grave,  and 
maxims  of  deep  and  bitter  misanthropy  to  neglected  ago,  or  disaj)pointed 
ambition.  The  plan  of  the  satire  varies  in  the  ditrereut  parts.  The 
voyage  to  Lilliput  refers  chiefly  to  the  Court  and  politics  of  England  ; 
and  Sir  Robert  Walpole  is  jdainly  intimated  under  the  character  of  the 
premier  Flimnap,  which  he  afterwards  probably  remembcnHl  to  the 
j)rejudice  of  the  Dean's  view  of  leaving  Ireland.  The  factions  of 
Iligh-lleels  and  Low-IIeels  express  the  different  sections  of  Tories 
and  Whigs  ;  the  Small-Kndians  and  liig-Kiulians,  the  religious  divi- 
sions of  Papists  and  Protestants;  and  when  the  heir-apparent  was 
described  as  wearing  one  heel  high  and  one  low,  the  I^rince  of  Wales, 
who  at  that  time  divided  his  favour  between  the  two  leading  ]>oliticiU 
parties  of  England,  laughed  very  heartily  at  the  comparison.  iJlefescu 
is  France ;  and  the  ingratitude  of  the  Lilliputian  court,  which  forces 
Gulliver  to  take  shelter  there,  rather  than  have  his  eyes  put  out,  is  an 
hidirect  reproach  upon  that  of  I^ngland,  and  a  vindication  of  the  flight 
of  Bolingbroke  and  Ormond  to  Paris.  Many  otlier  allusions  may  be 
traced  by  those  well  acquainted  with  the  secret  hirtory  of  George  the 
First.  The  scandal,  which  Gulliver  gave  the  Empi'css  by  his  mode  of 
extinguishing  the  flames  in  the  royal  palace,  intimated  the  di.-grace  of 
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the  author  with  Qtieen  Anne,  founded  upon  the  indecorum  of  the  *Tale 
of  ft  Tub/  whieli  was  remembered  against  him  as  a  crime,  whilst  the 
service  which  it  had  rendered  the  cause  of  the  high  church  was  for- 
gotten. It  must  also  be  remarked  that  the  original  institutions  of  the 
empire  of  Lilliput  are  strongly  recommended,  as  also  their  system  of 
pu1)lic  education,  whilst  it  is  intimated  that  all  the  corruptions  of  the 
Court  had  boon  introduced  during  tlie  three  last  reigns.  This  was  the 
genuine  opinion  of  Swift  concerning  the  English  constitution.* — ^p.  123. 

In  the  voyage  to  Brobdignag,  he  has  merely  produced  a  happy 
effect  by  turning  the  telescope,  and  depicting  Gulliver,  who  nad 
formerly  been  a  giant  among  the  Lilliputians,  as  a  pigtny  amidst 
this  tremendous  race.  The  monarch  of  these  sons  of  Anak  per- 
sonifies the  ideas  entertained  by  Swift,  as  perhaps  also  by  his 
friend  Bolingbroke,  of  a  patriot-king.  Some  passaffes  of  the 
court  of  Brobdignag  were  amied  against  the  maids  of  nonour,  so 
styled,  at  a  court  somewhat  nearer  home.  The  voyage  to 
Laputa  was  considered  as  a  caricature  upon  the  Royal  Society ; 
nor  can  it  be  denied,  that  there  arc  some  allusions  to  the  most 
respectable  philosophers  of  that  period.  Even  Sir  Isaac  Newton 
is  shot  at,  for  the  offence  lie  had  given,  as  Master  of  the  Mint,  to 
the  Dean  of  St.  Patrick's,  when  he  assayed  Wood's  halfpence, 
and  pronounced  them  of  the  proper  value.  In  this  department, 
too,  of  his  curious  fable,  he  scrupled  not  to  borrow  largely  from 
Rabelais.  It  was  not,  however,  real  science  which  Swift  intended 
generally  to  attack,  but  rather  those  chimerical  and  spurious  Btu- 
uies,  with  which  that  venerable  name  had  been  too  frequently 
disgraced.  His  voyage  to  the  land  of  the  Houyhnhnmsi,  was 
neither  more  nor  less  than  an  anatomy  of  his  own  heart,  and  a 
presentation  of  it,  with  all  its  filthiness,  blackness,  and  misan- 
thropy, to  the  public.  In  his  melancholy  account  of  the  Struld- 
brugs,  he  also  contemplated  the  dark  shadow  of  that  horoscope, 
which  fell  before  him  through  the  decline  of  life,  as  he  sank  gra- 
dually into  paroxysms  of  madness,  or  the  stagnation  of  hopeless 
idiocy. 

Once  more  he  revisited  England,  to  make  one  last  attempt  at 
obtaining  preferment,  within  reach  of  London  and  literary  so- 
ciety. It  was  all  in  vain ;  for  who  would  strain  a  point  to  serve 
the  satirist,  whose  hand,  or  whose  pen,  was  against  every  man  ? 
Stella,  moreover,  now  closed  her  clouded  and  sorrowfid  days. 
Swift  was  never  the  same  afterwards.  He  broke,  too,  with  the 
royal  family  and  their  minister.  Irish  affairs  occasionally  pro- 
duced able  pamphlets ;  and  so  great  continued  to  be  his  influence 
at  Dublin,  tnat  the  lord-lieutenant  felt  constrained  to  consult  and 
listen  to  him  on  many  most  important  occasions.  Other  mis- 
cellaneous prose  writings,  with  sundry  Hudibrastic  versifications, 
consumed  nis  hours.     His  income  had  grown  considehtble ;  for 
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in  fMlditkm  to  atid  ibccumubted  out  of  his  oflScial  revenues,  be 
had  saved  teti  thousand  pounds,  notwithstanding  an  indulgence 
of  every  desire  of  his  mind,  and  the  generous  disbursement  of 
handsome  sums  in  annual  or  daily  charities.  His  residence  at 
Gossfbrd,  under  the  hospitable  roof  of  Sir  Arthur  Acheson,  called 
out  some  gleams  of  his  now  rapidly  darkening  powers ;  fi)r  we 
cannot  agree  with  Sir  Walter  Scott,  th^t  his  best  pieces  of 
poetry  were  written  between  1730,  and  1735;  at  least  in  any 
other  sense,  than  that^  according  to  Dryden,  Swift  being  no  poet  at 
all,  practice  had  enabled  him  to  go  through  the  labour  of  voiding 
verses  with  greater  facility  than  before.  He  resolved,  however, 
at  all  events,  to  go  off  the  stage  with  his  armour  on ;  for  he  now 
threw  himself  into  the  thickest  of  the  fray,  both  with  dissenters 
on  the  one  side,  and  the  Irish  bishops  on  the  other.  He  wrote 
also  his  *  Rhapsody  on  Poetry,'  and  the  *  Verses  on  his  own 
Death  ;*  carried  on  a  furious  quarrel  with  Serjeant  Bettesworth ; 
composed  his  satire  called  *  Tne  Legion  Club ;'  entered  into  the 
controversy  about  lowering  the  gold  coin,  with  the  greater  zest,  as  it 
gav^  him  the  means  of  annoying  Archbishop  Boulter ;  and  drew 
u)^  or  materially  revised,  his  ^  History  of  the  four  last  years  of 
Qileen  Anne.'  Alas !  his  own  last  days  were  now  i^proaching ; 
those,  we  mean>  of  which  he  could  no  further  say,  '  there  is  any 
id^asure  in  them  V  Remorse  had,  for  a  long  while  effected  heavy 
inroads  iipon  his  constitution.  Even  as  early  as  1717,  the  author 
of  the  *  Night  Thoughts'  found  him  one  day  fixed  as  a  statue, 
earnestly  gazing  at  a  noble  elm,  which,  in  its  uppermost 
branches,  was  much  withered  and  decayed ;  pointing  at  it,  Swift 
said,  '  I  shall  be  like  that  tree,  I  shall  die  at  the  top !'  Lord 
Orrery  also  mentions  how  often,  when  he  dwelt  in  conversation 
upon  the  period  of  mental  imbecility  which  shut  in  the  lives  of 
Marlborough,  Somers,  and  other  distinguished  contemporaries,  it 
was  with  a  deep  and  anxious  presage  of  his  personal  des- 
tiny. He  had  long  resolved  to  bequeath  his  fortune  for  tlie 
foundation  of  a  lunatic  hospital,  which  object,  by  his  last  will 
and  testament,  dated  3rd  May,  1740,  was  duly  accomplished.  A 
kind  and  affectionate  female  relation  waited  on  the  closing  scenes. 
His  fits  of  periodical  giddiness  and  deafness  returned  with  aug- 
mented frequency  and  violence,  so  that  for  the  space  of  three 
years,  he  was  only  known  to  have  spoken  once  or  twice,  at  the 
utmost.  He  expired  on  the  1 9th  day  of  October,  1745,  so 
quietly,  that  his  attendants  could  hardly  recognise  the  precise 
moment  of  his  dissolution.  It  could  not  be  said  that  he  departed 
without  tears,  for  all  Ireland  wept.  They  generously  overlooked 
his  vagaries  and  his  prejudices,  remembering  nothing  but  the 
dauntless  Drapicr.  Young  and  old  of  all  ranks  surrounded  the 
hearse  to  pay  their  last  tribute  of  sorrow  and  affection.     EveA 
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his  grey  locks  were  purloined  from  his  coffin^  before  it  was  finally 
screwed  down,  and  privately  interred  in  the  great  aisle  of  St  Pa- 
trick's cathedral,  llis  epitaph  had  been  previously  drawn  up  by 
his  own  pen,  and  may  be  transcribed  as  not  an  unfair  illustration 
of  his  temper,  talents,  and  character,  allowing  for  his  very  imper- 
fect apprehensions  of  civil  and  religious  rights  and  ^Tongs. 

'  Hie  depositum  est  corpus 
Jonathan   Swift,   S.  T.  P. 
Hujus  ecclesine  cathedralis 
Decani  : 
Ubi  saeva  indignatio 
Ulterius  cor  lacerare  nequit : 
Abi  viator, 
£t  iinitare,  si  poteris, 
Strenuum  pro  virili  libertatis  vindicem. 
Obiit  anno  1 745, 
Mensis  Octobris  die  19. 
iEtatis  anno  78/ 

We  have  only  to  add,  that  whilst  fully  admitting,  as  we  do,  his 
varied  intellectual  powers,  together  with  the  influence  which  he 
was  permitted  to  exercise  upon  our  language,  through  certain 
excellences  of  humour,  style,  and  criticism,  yet  we  nevertheless 
think  that  Sir  Walter  Scott  has  far  overrated  them.     Swift  was 
altogether  a  paradox ;  and,  in  our  judgment,  a  most  unamiaUe 
one.     We  tigrce  with  Lord  Jeffrey,  that  *  he  was  extremely  am- 
bitiousy   arrogant,   and   selfish  ;    of  a  morose,  vindictive,   and 
haughty  temper ;  with  a  general  demeanour  in  public  and  pri- 
vate life  anything  but  exemplary.'     It  is  not  a  little  singular, 
that  he  should  have  been  the  occasion  of  no  less  than  fifty  new 
churches  being  erected  in  London;  for  which  really  good  service, 
Bishop  Blomfield  ought  to  suspend  his  portrait  in  the  palace  at 
Fulham,  and,  for  aught  we  know,  may  have  already  done  so. 


Art.  III. — 1.  Book  of  the  Poets.  Chaucer  to  Beattie.  1  vol.  pp.  458. 
With  forty-five  Engravings.  London:  Scott,  Webster,  and  Geary. 
1842. 

2.  Book  of  the  Poets,  Modern  Poets  of  the  Nineteenth  CetOury. 
1  vol.  pp.  490.  With  forty-five  Dlustrations.  London:  Soott, 
Webster,  and  Geaiy.     1842. 

It  is  only  of  late  years  that  the  sister-arts  of  the  poet  and  the 
painter  have  fully  learned  how  close  is  the  affinity  between  them, 
and  in  how  various  and  important  ways  each  may  minister  to  the 
effect  of  the  other.  Every  day  seems  now  to  furnish  fresh  proof  gf 
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the  happy  union  of  which  they  are  naturally  susceptible ; 
scarcely  any  work  of  merit,  capable  of  pictorial  illustration,  is 
issued  from  the  press  without  at  least  some  appeal  to  the 
skill  of  the  painter  and  the  engraver ;  indeed  many  works  owe 
abnost  their  sole  recommendation  to  attractions  which  the 
author*s  pen  could  not  have  conferred  upon  them. 

Such  IS  the  taste  for  pictorial  embellishment,  and  so  com- 
pletely has  it  seized  upon  every  branch  of  literature  at  all  sus- 
ceptible of  it,  that  we  are  almost  justified  in  the  anticipation  that 
all  our  standard  works,  whether  of  poetry  or  prose,  fiction  or 
history,  will  in  time  be  issued  in  this  attractive  and  beautiful 
form.  Many,  and  those  of  no  slight  extent,  have  already  been 
illustrated  in  the  most  profuse  and  costly  manner.  A  few 
engravings,  a  frontispiece,  or  a  vignette  or  two,  of  inferior  design, 
and  slight  in  execution,  will  no  longer  satisfy  either  the  enter- 
prise of  our  publishers  or  the  appetite  of  the  public. 

When  we  consider  the  many  works  which  have  already  been 
invested  with  this  new  species  of  interest,  and  further  take  into 
account  their  magnitude  as  well  as  their  number,  it  will  be  seen 
that  it  is  not  easy  to  predict  the  extent  to  which  this  novel  taste 
will  be  indulged.  The  engravings  with  which  these  different 
works  are  embellished,  are,  it  is  true,  of  very  different  orders  of 
merit ;  but  they  are  alike  profuse  in  all,  and  in  every  case  add 
prodigiously  to  the  interest  and  value  of  the  works  which  they 
adorn.  Among  the  principal,  which  at  this  moment  suggest 
themselves  to  our  recollection,  (and  their  extent  and  number, 
though  our  catalogue  is  very  incomplete,  absolutely  fill  us  with 
surprise  at  the  enormous  capital  which  must  already  have  been 
engaged  in  this  species  of  literature,)  arc  the  following : — '  The 
Pictorial  Shakspere,'  *  The  Arabian  Nights,'  *  The  Pictorial 
Bible  and  Commentary,'  *  The  Pictorial   History  of  England,' 

*  The  Pictorial  History  of  Palestine,'  '  Rogers'  Poems,'  '  Frois- 
sart's    and    Moiistrelet's    Ciironicles,'    *  Wordsworth's    Greece,' 

*  Wilkinson's  Ancient,  and  Lane's  Modern  Egyptians,'  '  Davis's 
China,'  '  Cook's  Voyages,'  *  Gullivers  Travels,'  '  Goldsmith's 
Vicar  of  Wakefield,'  *  Byron's  Childe  Harold,'  and  *  Lockhart's 
Spanish  Ballads.'  A  new  edition  of  the  Wavcrley  Novels  is, 
we  see,  just  projected,  which  is  to  surpass  every  other  work  of 
the  kind,  both  in  the  number  and  the  costliness  of  its  illustra- 
tions. To  the  above  list  (which  might  be  greatly  enlarged) 
might  be  added  a  long  catalogue  of  scientific  works,  encyclo- 
paedias, and  dictionaries,  such  as  that  of  *  (Classical  Antiquities,' 
or  that  of '  Science,  Literature,  and  Art,'  (both  of  which  are  just 
completed,)  in  which  the  art  of  the  engraver  is  called  into  re- 
quisition almost  in  every  page.  Most  of  the  above  works  have 
been  offered  to  the  public  at  a  cost  comparatively  so  moderate 
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as  to  make  us  wonder  not  less  at  the  pro^ss  which  the  art  of 
engraving  must  have  made,  and  at  the  increased  fisu^ilitj  and 
cheapness  with  which  the  artists  must  accompUsh  their  work,  than 
at  the  rapid  pn^ess  of  popular  taste  for  such  classes  of  works. 
There  cannot  be  a  more  striking  proof  of  this  than  is  found  in 
the  fact,  that  the  new  edition  of  Walter  Scott's  novels  will  cost 
very  little  mure  than  the  edition  published  a  few  years  ago  in 
forty-eight  volumes,  though  the  latter  contained  but  ninety  illus- 
trations, many  of  them  very  poor  ones,  and  the  former  is  to  con- 
tain two  thousand. 

The  two  volumes  which  stand  at  the  head  of  this  article  will 
sustain  a  comparison  with  almost  any  of  the  pictorial  works  of 
the  present  day.     They  consist  of  selections  from  a  laif^e  body 
of  our  principal  poets,  accompanied  with  a  short  biographical 
notice  of  each,  anu  a  general  historical  introduction.     They  are 
illustrated  by  ninety  engravings,  all  in  steel,  by  the  first  artiits, 
many  of  them  cxauisitely  designed,  and  as  exquisitely  executed. 
Of  these  we  shall  speak  presently,  when  we  have  said  a  few 
words  on  the  selection  itself.     It  professes  to  be  an  almost  en- 
tirely new  selection ;  and  we  must  do  the  editor  the  justice  to 
say,  that  he  has  fulfilled  his  pledge.     We  have,  in  fact,  been 
much  surprised  in  comparing  this  selection  with  others-— that  of 
Ellis,  for  example, — to  find  how  few  pieces  contained  in  the  one 
are  to  be  found  in  the  other.     In  fact,  we  wish  the  editor  of 
the  present  volumes  had  not  so  rigidly  acted  upon  this  prin- 
ciple, since,  owing  to  it,  we  have  reason  to  regret  the  omis- 
sion of  some  universal  favourites;  such,  for  example,  as   the 
L' Allegro,  and  U  Penseroso  of  Milton,  which,  as  being  short, 
complete  in  themselves,  and  affording  the  happiest  scope  to  the 
art  of  the  engraver,  would  seem  to  be  particularly  suited  to  such 
a  selection  as  the  present     They  are  omitted  in  these  volumes, 
we  presume  on  the  ground  of  their  being  so  well  known.     We 
are  aware,  of  course,  how  desirable  it  is  to  avoid  what  is  hack- 
neyed  and  common-place  in  such  a  selection ;  yet,  consideiinff 
the  very  different  object  of  this  selection  from  that  conteraplatea 
in  every  previous  compilation  of  the  same  kind,  (we  mean  tnat  ojf 
illustrating  the  creations  of  the  poet  by  the  creations  of  the 
pencil,)  we  do  not  know  that  we  should  have  been  disposed  to 
attach  much  weight  to  this  consideration.     We  think  we  should 
have  chosen  those  compositions,  whether  well  known  or  not^ 
which  afford  the  amplest  scope  to  the  skill  of  the  artist     At 
the  same  time,  we  feel  that  considerable  discretion  must  be  con- 
ceded to  the  judgment  of  the  editor,  the  difficulties  of  whose  task 
we  can  well  understand ;  and  it  would  be  both  unreasonable  and 
ungrateful  to  complain  that  in  a  work  of  such  limited  extent,  all 
is  not  included  which  every  one  would  like  to  see  there,  and 


MOK  <MP  ram  loiifc  if 

iOiia«fa[  Imi  m^  thai  amne  few  peoet  of  MUfare&t  merit  are 
iiMMtfal,  iiAk^  mkdbi  j^  ThislMt 

«ttdf*<MMnlHMrii»it  is  true,  fiur  JemweBM  flban  thet  other 
0i^  QwimooJ  Teteven  here  too  we  cea  imdeiMuid  end  meke 
libetel  aUowenoe  tat  jthe  editor^s  difficwltiei.  Not  oidj  will  he 
wnh  to  iifmd  giving  whet  is  elveedy  to  be  fennd  in  every  other 
eele6tioii»  end  thus  occeaioiielfy  be  indnoed  to  iniert  whet  is  of 
ioitewhet  iofoiof  merit,  ptamded  it  is  leei  femiliar;  but  in 
ovder  to  make  hjjj^  selection  of  nemes  as  complete  as  possible,  he 
win  be  tempted 'io  diminish  in  number,  or  amidge  in  length:  the 
dtatioiis  flmn  the  great  masters^  finr  the  purpose  of  nudkite  room 
iur  eomeipedmeni^  however  short,  of  inio^  uisibr 

thiiroeoop,  we  presume,  that  we  find  short  qpecimensfimn  some 
wfSlsn^nKive  ei^eoially  of  the  eighteenth  century)  whose  daims 
to  be  linked  amongst  our  poets  we  should  altogether  dispute, 
in  the  exttaeti^  fer  example,  ftom  Kdmnnd  Simth  and' John 
Pottfiiet,  we  cannot  discern  a  mde  gleam  cf  poetry ;  they  are 
4S  doU  «Dd  heavy  as  the  dullest  and  hMviest  prose,  and  we  would 

speoimeos  fimn  our  mat  mastns  <tf  song— fimn  Spenser  or 
JKibim,  Tbmnson  or  Cowper.  By  the  bye,  we  obsenre  that 
ShidKipeie,  whoUe  miscdhuMoos  poems  wocdd  hafe  fonnslied 
IMie  most  beantifid  and  feultlem  specimen^  has  been  strangely 
finMten  altogether. 

Upon  the  whole,  howeyer,  we  cheerfully  and  mratefiilly  admit 
that  the  ediUxr  has  executed  his  delicate  and  difficult  task  with 
taste  and  judgment,  and  has  given  us  a  selection  embodying  a  very 
laittc  proportion  of  the  best  productions  of  the  best  authors — more 
inckea  than  we  should  have  thought  had  been  left  unappropriated 
by  previous  compilers.  The  vdume  from  Chaucer  to  Beattie 
JmiiDB  spedme^  more  or  leas  extensive,  fh>m  more  than  a 
hundred  writers.  Their  names,  were  we  to  insert  thera,  would 
convince  the  reader  that  he  is  invited  to  no  scanty  or  meagre 
hSd  of  fare. 

The  second  volume,  which  is  somewhat  larger  than  the  first,  is 
ccMofined  to  the  poets  of  the  present  century,  and  it  is  impossible 
to  peruse  the  list  of  names  without  bein^  astonished  at  the  mass 
and  variety  of  excellent  poetry  to  whien  this  short  period  has 
given  birth.  There  is  little  ffood  poetry  stirring  now,  it  is  true ; 
Bttle  has  been  produced  indeed  for  some  years.  The  English 
muse  seems  exhausted ;  but  if  her  lyre  should  be  silent  for  the 
remaining  half  of  the  century,  enough  has  been  already  done  in 
the  former  half  to  immortalize  it  The  writers  from  whom 
selections  are  given  are  forty-three  in  number,  and  several  of  them 
are  not  unworthy  of  comparison  with  any  poets  England  has 
produced,  if  we  except  the  unapproachable  names  of  ohakspere 
and  Milton. 
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We  trust  that  these  two  fair  volumes  are  not  the  last  which  we 
may  exjx?ct  from  the  enteq>rise  which  has  given  us  them  ;  heartily 
do  'we  wish  that  the  patronage  of  the  public  may  be  such  as  to 
justity  the  hojx?.  We  would  suggest  that  at  least  another  volume 
of  equally  beautiful  extracts  might  be  compiled  from  the  poets 
who  flourished  between  Chaucer  and  Beattic.  A  great  many 
excellent  )>oet$  have,  in  the  present  selection,  been  passed  over 
altogether.  To  give  an  idea  of  the  resoiurces  still  untouched, 
w-e  may  remark  that  of  the  writers  from  whom  extracts  are 
given  in  Ellis's  selection,  (which,  however,  terminates  with  the 
reign  of  Charles  IL)  hardly  one  half  arc  cited  in  the  present 
volumcfs  It  is  true  indeed  that  many  in  Ellis's  selection  would 
harill\  furnish  sjiecimens  for  such  volumes  as  these,  but  many  of 
tliciu  would ;  and  even  if  none  of  thcni  were  resorted  to,  there 
are  abundant  materials  in  our  greatest  i)oets  alone  to  furnish  an 
exquisite  volume  or  two  on  the  plan  of  the  present  selection ;  and 
still  lK?tter,  if  that  plan  were  a  little  extended;  we  mean  if  each 

I>ass;igo  were  selected  expressly  w^ith  a  view  to  pictorial  embel- 
tshment,  and  always  accompanied  by  such  embellishment  What 
delicious  reading  would  be  a  series  of  volumes  containing  all  the 
choicest  passiiges  from  the  whole  range  of  our  greater  poets 
selected  systematically  with  a  reference  to  the  pencil,  and  as 
pri>fusoly  and  fancifully  illustrated  with  engravings  on  steel  and 
w<.hhK  as  the  Arabian  Nights,  the  Pictorial  Shakspere,  or  the 
forthcoming  edition  of  the  Waverly  Novels !  We  content  our- 
selves with  throwing  out  the  hint ;  happy,  thrice  happy  shall  we 
Ih^  if  any  publisher  should  be  induced  to  act  upon  it 

Wo  wDuld  also  suggest  to  the  publishers  of  these  volumes, 
whether  they  might  not  be  followed  by  one  containing  selec- 
tions from  t)ur  dratmUists,  Unhappily,  that  class  of  authors  is 
such  that  they  cannot  be  recommended  to  the  indiscriminate 
i>erusid  of  the  young,  and  yet  they  are  full  of  such  transcendent 
beauties  that  it  is  mournful  to  think  that  their  pages  should  be 
wholly  sealed.  Such  a  selection  would,  moreover,  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  embodying  a  far  larger  portion  of  matter  unfamiliar 
to  general  readers.  Ihere  are  many  copious  selections  from  our 
pools ;  not  one  that  we  know  of  fix>m  our  dramatists.  But  we 
nmst  return  to  the  present  volumes. 

The  *  poneral  introductions'  to  both  vohuncs  arc  on  the  whole, 
very  well  written,  though  here  and  there  a  little  ambitious  in 
l>oint  of  style  ;  they  contain  a  cood  deal  of  sound  criticism,  with 
tJur  less  of  the  vague  and  general  than  such  *  introductions'  usually 
content  themselves  with. 

Before  we  dismiss  the  compiler,  we  must  express  our  surprise 
at  two  oversights.  One  is  that  a  certain  celebrated  poem,  (from 
which  a  few  stanzas  are  given)  is  inserted  under  the  head  of 
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Coleridge,  it  being  certain  ttiat  as  a  whole,  and  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  lines  which  none  can  with  certainty  point  out,  it 
belongs  to  Soulhcy,  who  has  laid  a  formal  claim  to  it.  The  other 
IB,  that  the  beatUiuil  lines,  '  The  spacious  ftrmanient  on  high,"  &c. 
are  attributed  to  Addison ;  wc  thought  it  was  pretty  generally 
known  that  these  lines,  though  first  brought  under  the  eye  of  the 
pubUc  in  the  Spectator,  were  the  production  of  Andrew  Marvell. 

We  must  not  close  this  article  without  curichinz  our  pages  ' 
and  amiising  our  readers  with  one  or  two  short  specmiciis ;  and, 
as  in  this  impoetic  age,  little  is  thought  of  but  politics,  our  two 
principal  shall  be  on  that  all  engrossing  Hubject  (he  '  Corn  Laws.' 
The  first  is  from  the  'Corn  Law  Rhymes' of  Ebcnczcr  Elliott, 
and  is  a  beautiful  imitation  of  one  of  the  nioel  pathetic  of  the 
Scotch  songs. 

SONG. 


k 


Wliere  the  poor  cease  to  pay 

Go,  loved  one,  and  rest, 
Tliou  art  wealing  away 

To  the  laud  of  the  blest. 
Our  father  it;  goni; 

Where  the  wrong'd  arc  forgiven, 
And  that  dearest  one, 

Thy  busbaud,  in  heaven. 
No  toil  iu  despair, 

Nq  tymat,  no  Blave, 
No  bnnd-tax  is  (here. 

With  a  maw  like  the  grave. 
But  the  poacher,  thy  pride, 

Whelm'd  in  ocean  afar; 
And  his  btvtber,  who  died, 

Laid  butcher'd  in  war; 
And  their  mother,  who  sank. 

Broken-hearted  to  rest. 
And  the  baby  who  drank 

Till  it  froze  on  her  breast; 
With  tears  and  with  smiles 

Are  waiting  for  thee 
In  the  beaatiful  isles 

Where  the  wrong'd  are  the  free. 
Go,  loved  one,  and  rest 

Where  the  poor  cease  to  pay. 
To  the  land  of  the  blest 

Hiou  art  wearing  away. 
But  the  son  of  thy  pain 

Will  yet  stay  with  me, 
And  poor  tittle  Jane 

Look  sadly  like  thee. 
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The  other  is  of  a  very  diffsient  description,  by  Moore,  and  k.  ^ 
entitled  ^  Com  and  Cotton.'  We  heartily  hope  that  the  augur^^ 
with  which  it  concludes  may  be  soon  fulmled. 

*  COTTON  AND  CORN. 

*  Said  Cotton  to  Corn,  t'other  day, 
As  they  met  and  exchanged  a  salute; 
(Squire  Corn,  in  his  carriage,  so  gay, 
Poor  Cotton,  half  famish'd,  on  foot;) 

*  Great  Squire,  if  it  isn't  too  much, 
To  hint  at  starvation  before  you; 
Look  down  on  a  poor  hungry  wretch, 
And  give  him  some  bread,  I  implore  you! 

*  Quoth  Corn  then,  in  answer  to  Cotton, 
Perceiving  he  meant  to  mBkefree  ! 
Low  fellow!  you've  surely  forgotten 
The  distance  between  you  and  me. 

*  To  expect  that  we  peers  of  high  birth. 
Should  waste  our  illustrious  acres. 
For  no  other  purpose  on  earth. 
Than  to  fatten  curst  calico«makers! 

^  That  bishops  to  bobbins  should  bend. 
Should  stoop  from  their  benches'  sublimity, 
Gi*eat  dealers  in  lawn  to  befriend 
Such  contemptible  dealers  in  dimity! 

^  No,  vile  manufacturer!  ne'er  harbour 
A  hope  to  be  fed  at  our  boards; 
Base  offspring  of  Ai*kwright,  the  barber; 
What  clcom  canst  thou  have  upon  lords? 

*  No— thanks  to  the  taxes  and  debt. 
And  the  triumph  of  paper  o'er  guineas; 
Our  race  of  Lord  Jemmys  as  yet, 
May  defy  your  whole  rabUe  of  Jennys. 

'  So  saying,  whip,  crack,  and  away. 
Whisked  Com  in  his  chaise  through  the  throng. 
So  headlong,  I  heard  them  all  say. 
Squire  Corn  will  be  down  before  long.' 

We  must  find  room  for  the  following  beautiful  lines  of  Leigh 
Hunt,  which  though  not  entirely  free  from  that  poet's  affectations 
of  manner^  arc  exquisitely  beautiful.  Had  he  always  written 
thus,  he  would  deservedly  nave  ranked  in  the  very  first  class  of 
modem  poets. 
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Slecffi  lMr(«Ulie«  «i  lart  from  Wt  thM 

Ijj  litUo  pstieDt  bqji 
And  iNilmy  rest  about  thee 

Smooths  off  the  dij^Q  vuMiy. 
I  ait  me  down*  tod  think 

Of  all  thy  winiuQg  wi^ 
Tet  ahpoit  wiah,  with  8ii44qii  ihrafct 

That  I  had  leaa  to  poraiM 

Thy  sidehmg  friOow'd  meekneai, 

Thy  thanks  to  all  that  aid; 
Thy  heart  in  nain  and  weakneaib 

Of  fimded  faults  afiraid; 
The  little  trembling  hand 

That  wipes  thy  quiet  teimi 
These,  these  are  things  that  nuiy  demimd 

Dread  memories  for  years. 

Sorrows  Fve  had,  severe  ones, 

I  will  not  think  of  now; 
And  calmly,  'midst  mv  deiwr  eaiSi 

Have  wasted  with  dry  tntw; 
But  when  thy  ingers  press, 

And  pat  my  stooping  head, 
I  cannot  bear  the  gentleness, 

The  tears  are  in  their  bed. 

Ah!  firstborn  of  thy  mother, 

When  life  and  hope  were  new. 
Kind  playmate  of  thy  brother. 

Thy  sister,  father,  too. 
My  light  where'er  I  go, 

My  bird,  when  prison  bound, 
My  hand-in-hand  companion, — ^no 

My  prayers  shall  hold  thee  round. 

To  say,  *  He  has'^departed,' 

*  His  voice — ^his  face — ^is  gone,' 
To  feel  impatient  hearted, 

Yet  feel  we  must  bear  on  ; 
Ah  I  I  could  not  endure 

To  whisper  of  such  woe. 
Unless  I  felt  this  sleep  ensure 

That  it  will  not  be  so. 

Yes,  still  he's  fixed,  and  sleeping! 

This  silence  too  the  while ! 
Its  very  hush  and  creeping 

Seem  whispering  us  a  smile; 
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Something  divine  and  dim 

Seems  going  by  one's  ear, 
Like  painting  wings  of  cherubim, 

AVlio  say,  '  We've  finishVl  here.' 

Of  the  engravings  by  which  these  volumes  arc  adorned,  we 
cannot  speak  loo  highly.  The  landscaiies  are  many  of  them 
very  beautiful ;  and  we  may  mention  with  esiiccial  commenda- 
tion those  which  are  prefixed  to  the  extracts  from  Wordsworth's 
*  Wajxgoner,'  Gray's  oile  to  the  '  Spring,'  Burns'  *  Cotter's  Satur- 
day iSight,'  Spenser's  *  Fairy  Queen,'  *  Somcrville's  *  Chase,' 
Chaucer's  '  Palamon  and  Arcite,'  Cunningham's  *  Evening,' 
Butler's  *  lludibnis,'  Thompson's  *  Seasons/  and  Scott's  *  Lay  of 
the  La^it  Minstrel.' 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  we  wish  these  volumes  may  have 
an  extensive  circulation.  They  are  delightful  company  in  the 
drawing-room. 


Art.  TV.  CoHorcfjiifiotialism  ;  or,  the  Politt/  of  LideprndefU  Churches 
rit'tn  (f  in  nfafion  (o  thv  State  and  Tendencies  of  Modern  Society. 
By  l\i>bert  Vaughan,  D.D.  Second  Edition,  pp.  218.  Jackson 
and  Walfonl. 

TuF.RK  arc  three  very  distinct  classes  of  dissenting  ministers. 
The  first  is  composed  oT  a  few,  becoming  every  day  fewer,  who 
do  not  iK'long  to  the  CvStablished  church,  chiefly  because  they 
were  not  brought  up  in  it,  and  I)ecause  they  desire  a  little  more 
otticial  liberty  than  it  would  allow  them.  A  trifling  ohange  in 
their  early  ciivumstauces,  and  a  more  trifling  one  in  their  views, 
would  have  siwed  them  all  the  sufierings  ana  sacrifices  of  dissent. 
They  are  mostly  marked  by  the  ease  with  which  they  detect, 
and  the  zeal  witli  which  they  denounce  anything  uUray  oTvulgaVy 
or  absurd^  in  the  j>nK'eedings  of  their  brethren  upon  ecclesiastical 
matters,  having  a  desire  almost  morbid,  not  to  injure  the  esta- 
blishment by  any  legal  enactments,  or  oflend  its  supporters  by 
any  manifestations  of  dislielief  or  of  dislike.  This  class  is  dying 
ort'.  It  cannot  exist  well  in  days  when  the  polemical  spirit  runs 
so  high  as  it  di>es  now,  and  is  likely  to  do  for  some  time  to  come. 
Another  class  cimsists  of  men,  })erhaps  ecjuallv  indebted  to  their 
ciriHunstances  for  their  dissent,  but  whose  dissent  is  of  a  very 
difterent  onler.  They  are  ignorant,  and  therefore  violent ;  they 
sec  nothing  gtMKl  in  any  communion  but  their  own,  and  scarcely 
know  why  anything  is  good  in  that.  They  reUird  the  ])rogress  of 
their  jirinciples  by  tlie  miserable  shallowness  of  many  of  the  argu- 
ments they  use  iu  support  of  them.    They  are  often  men,  who  in 
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Other  churches  and  under  other  influences  would  be  persecuting 
bigots.  This  class,  too,  we  rejoice  to  beUeve,  is  becoming  less,  and 
a3  a  higher  order  of  ministerial  education  is  promoted  and  insisted 
on  among  us,  it  must  be  discouraged,  and  hasten  forwards  to 
entire  extinction.     To  the  third  class  belong  men  of  firm  and 
fixed  opinions  respecting  church  polity,  but  at  the  same  time  too 
philosophic  and    too   candid  not  to  perceive  and    admit  that 
*  wisdom  will  not  die  with  them,'  who  are  not  afraid  or  ashamed 
of  preaching  and  publishing  their  ecclesiastical  views,  while  they 
conduct  the  controversy  as  gentlemen  and  as  Christians.     They 
difTer  from  the  first  class  in  naving  clear  and  well-defined  prin- 
ciples in  opposition  to  the  establishment  of  Christianity,  and  in 
being  wise  and  honest  enough  to  avow  and  difiiise  them,  and 
from  the  other  class  in  that  they  have  too  much  knowledge  to 
be  uncharitable,  and  too  much  faith  to  be  impatient 

Dr.  Vaughan  belongs  to  this  last  class.  He  is  a  congrega- 
tionalist,  not  simply  because  the  letter  of  the  Christian  records 
points  out  the  practices  which  that  word  imports  as  having  been 
primitive,  but  because  in  his  principles  of  ecclesiastical  polity  he 
can  trace  a  deep  alliance  with  all  that  is  just  and  gracious  in 
moral  truth,  wise  and  useful  and  generous  in  social  govern- 
ment —  an  alliance  which  proves  those  principles  to  be  de- 
signed for  a  perpetual  and  universal  application^  because  capa- 
ble of  it,  thus  separating  them  from  what  may  be  esteemed  the 
local  and  conventional  principles  of  Christ  and  his  apostles.  His 
opinions  are  the  stronger,  and  not  weaker,  for  being  thus  com- 
prehensive in  their  grounds,  and  gathered  from  the  expressions 
of  the  Divine  will  in  the  human  and  social  revelation,  as  well  as 
the  verbal.  The  man  who  believes  a  thing  because  it  is  in  the 
Bible  may  doubtless  have  a  strong  faith,  but  he  who  under- 
stands why  it  is  there,  will  have  a  stronger.  Dr.  V^aughan 
is  not  one  of  those  who  would  ])our  a  sweeping  condemnation 
over  all  churches  and  ministries  that  do  not  exactly  realize  all 
their  conceptions  of  what  is  proper,  or  scriptural,  whose  eyes 
cannot  discern  any  natural  tendency  to  evil  in  their  own  system, 
or  who  have  no  calm  respect  and  unaffected  charity  for  the  argu- 
ments or  prejudices  of  those  who  oppose  it.  lie  is  too  well  con- 
vinced of  his  own  opinions  to  be  peevish  towards  their  foes,  has 
too  great  a  respect  for  truth  to  Icel  contempt  for  conscientious 
dissidents. 

The  work  before  us  expresses  and  proves  all  this.  It  was  our 
happiness,  accidentally,  to  hear  the  chief  portion  of  it  in  the 
form  of  an  address,  and  seldom  have  we  listened  to  an  addi'ess 
with  which  we  were  more  entirely  satisfied.  The  calm  philo- 
sophy of  the  views,  the  liberality  and  yet  dignified  decision  of 
the  spirit,  and  the  frequent  eloquence  of  the  style,  combined  to 
affora  a  treat  of  no  common  order.     We  went  away  from  it  with 
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a  deeper  confidence  in  our  principles^  and  with  no  leM  love  to 
any  one.  In  its  present  fomi)  we  give  it  a  joyfol  wricome,  atid 
bid  it  a  right  earnest  *  God  speed.'  It  is  just  the  book  which 
a  man  ought  to  write  in  the  nineteenth  century,  and,  M  oor 
view,  the  best  of  all  Dr.  Vaughan's  publications. 

The  design  and  scope  of  the  volume  are  original.  Amidat  all 
the  expositions  and  defences  of  congregational  principlea  which 
the  world  has  seen,  there  has  never  yet  appeared  anything  of  the 
kind.  Wc  are  not  greatl}'  surprised  at  this,  but  are  very  sbd 
that  so  serious  a  deficiency  has  been  in  part  supplied*  Gblii- 
tianity  is  the  highest  reason ;  it  is  the  gift  of  the  Infinite  Intettiet, 
and  it  is  designed  for  the  intelligent  ofispring  of  that  AlmMity 
Mind.  We  may  be  sure,  therefore,  that  its  disdosurea  ana  ttt^ 
stitutcs  will  harmonize  with  the  pure  dictates  of  the  hufluft 
understanding,  and  will  foster  and  empower  its  sdrong  and 
healthy  tendencies,  whether  individual  or  sociaL  The  rSigion 
and  the  politics  of  the  New  Testament  must  embody  aad  eiqpieii 
a  true  philosophy,  for  they  contemplate  the  guidance  and  oon* 
solidation,  not  aestruction  or  alteration,  of  our  mental  powevii 
It  can  never  be  a  vain  and  useless  labour  to  reveal  the  predss 
and  perfect  mode  in  which  the  moral  and  ecclesiastical  pfOviskMM 
of  the  gospel  dovetail  with  the  constitution  of  man.  There  an 
none  who  may  not  be  benefited  by  it,  while  there  are  always 
some  minds  that  require,  and  can  appreciate,  such  difiphiys  of 
truth,  more  than  any  utterances  of  simple  authority,  howevef 
sacred.  But  in  the  present  day  it  is  especially  neccgaary  that 
such  displays  be  made,  because  there  is  a  prevailing  taste  Ibr 
philosopnical  discussion.  Wc  do  not  assert  that  the  philoaophy 
of  the  day  is  more  profound  than  it  used  to  be,  considering  its 
means  and  advantages,  but  only  that  it  is  more  common  and 
wide  spread ;  there  are  many  more  philosophers,  or  men  who 
think  they  are,  or  wish  to  be  such.  Any  one  accustomed  to  mark 
and  compare  the  different  periods  of  society  and  literature^  miM 
be  fully  aware  that  there  is  a  less  and  less  disposition  to  be  tatii* 
fied  on  any  subject,  independently  of  a  perception  of  reasonaUe* 
ness  and  utility.  All  truth  possesses  both  these  attributes,  always 
did,  but  now  the  general  demand  is,  that  they  be  made  toappear» 
Time  was,  when  men  inferred  that  such  and  such  things  weie 
reasonable  and  useful,  because  they  were  true  ;  men  now  infer 
them  to  be  true  because  they  see  them  to  be  reasonable  and  naa* 
fuL  This  is  felt  and  acted  on  by  the  advocates  of  all  systems. 
Even  those  that  pay  least  respect  to  human  reason,  and  moat  to 
mere  authority,  ieel  and  do  homage  to  the  spirit  of  the  age. 
Ri^t  or  wrong  in  their  views  of  the  intellectual,  moral,  and 
social  wants  and  dictates  of  our  common  nature,  they  still  feel  it 
necessary  to  do  something  to  establish  those  views,  and  to  point 
out  the  harmony  between  those  views  and  the  conceptioaa  of 
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God  and  of  his  church.  The  grounds  of  this  necessity  may  be 
easily  supposed  to  exist,  and  in  still  greater  strength,  in  quarters 
where  our  own  peculiar  sentiments  are  held,  or  where  the 
greatest  likelihood  is  that  they  will  be.  We  are  therefore  glad 
that  Dr.  Vauffhan  has  sent  forth  this  book,  and  accept  it  as  the 
first  publishea  attempt,  but  only  the  first,  to  place  Congregation- 
alism in  a  light  in  which  many  minds,  though  no  books,  have 
placed  it  already. 

The  first  part  of  the  book,  consisting  of  the  address  delivered 
by  Dr.  Vaughan  last  year  before  the  Autumnal  Meeting  of  the 
C/ongregational  Union  of  England  and  Walcs^  more  directly 
realizes  the  title,  and  abounds  with  the  fruits  of  wise  and  carefiu 
thourht  Congregationalism  is  considered  in  relation  to  modem 
sociepfy  its  general  state,  and  marked  and  prominent  tendencies. 
Dr.  V'auffhan  believes,  with  Lord  Bacon,  that  we  are  the  ancients, 
not  our  distant  forefathers ;  that  the  present  world  is  to  the  world 
long  ago,  as  the  mature  age  of  a  man  is  to  his  childhood,  and 
consequently  that  the  main  characteristics  and  impulses  of  society 
now  are  to  be  regarded  with  more  respect,  as  being  more  just  and 
true  than  any  that  have  been.  In  proportion  as  the  world  be- 
comes mcHre  perfect,  will  they  mould  and  fashion  it.  They  are 
the  elements  whose  full  development  will  constitute  its  social 
millennium :  they  are  the  forces  by  which  it  will  be  wrought  up 
into  a  state  of  beauty  and  order.  To  show  that  congregation- 
aUsm  approves  of  ana  aids  them,  is  to  show  that  it  is  good,  while 
the  circumstances  under  which  it  was  first  given  to  men  prove 
that  it  is  divine.  We  must  quote  some  excellent  remarks  upon 
this  subject: — 

*  One  of  the  most  philosophical  and  richly  endowed  minds  ever  ap- 
plied to  the  study  of  our  history,  has  spoken  of  that  memorable  ground- 
work of  English  liberty,  the  Magna  Charta,  in  terms,  which,  in  this 
respect,  are  eminently  applicable  to  tlie  nature  and  destiny  of  the 
principles  of  church  polity  contained  in  the  New  Testament.  *  It  is 
observable,'  says  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  *  that  the  language  of  the 
Great  Charter  is  simple,  brief,  general  without  being  abstract,  and 
expressed  in  terms  of  authority,  not  of  argument,  yet  commonly  so 
reasonable  as  to  carry  with  it  the  intrinsic  evidence  of  its  own  fitness. 
It  was  understood  by  the  simplest  of  the  unlettered  age  for  whom  it 
was  intended.  It  was  remembered  by  them;  and  though  they  did 
not  perceive  the  extensive  consequences  which  might  be  derived  from 
it,  their  feelings  were,  however  unconsciously,  cxtiltcd  by  its  gene- 
rality and  grandeur.  It  was  a  peculiar  advantage  that  the  conse- 
i?equences  of  its  principles  wore,  if  we  may  so  speak,  only  discovered 
graihially  and  slowly.  It  gave  out  on  each  occasion  only  so  much  of 
the  spirit  of  liberty  and  reformation  as  the  circumstances  of  succeeding 
generations  required.  For  almost  five  ccaituries  it  was  appealed  to  as 
the  decisive  authority  on  behalf  of  the  people,  though  commonly  so 
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for  only  as  the  necessitios  of  each  case  demanded.     Its  efiect  in  thea^f^ 
contests  was  not  alto<roth(u-  unlike  the  grand  process  by  which  nature? 
cmplo3\s  snows  and  IVosts  to  cover  her  delicate  germs,  and  to  hindeKT 
them  from  rising  above  the  earth  till  the  atmosphere  has  acquired  th^ 
mild  and  equal  tenqKM'aturc  which  ensures  them  against  blights.     T<» 
have  produced  it,  to  have  prosor\'ed  it,  to  have  matured  it,  constitute 
the  immortal  claim  of  England  on  the  esteem  of  mankind.' 

'  With  this  distinguished  historian  and  statesman,  we  may  suppose 
that  the  Barons  at  Rnnuymede  were  far  from*  perceiving  the  extent  of 
that  vast  system  of  lilxu-ty  and  improvement  which  history  has  shewn 
to  have  been  virtually  included  in  the  great  cliarter.  We  may  oon- 
clude,  that  at  best,  the  dim  outline  only  was  before  them.  But  the 
seeds  of  ]>olitical  justice,  wisdom,  and  humanity,  contained  in  that 
document,  have  grown  with  our  growth,  and  strengthened  with  itR 
strength  ;  and  with  every  step  in  our  advancement  as  a  nation,  it  has 
only  seemed  to  become  |H)ssessed  of  a  new  appropnateness  and  value. 

^  What  has  been  thus  said  with  regard  to  the  political  principles  of  the 
great  chai'ter,  may  be  said  with  still  greater  truth  in  regard  to  tlie 
principles  relating  to  social  religion  set  forth  in  tlie  New  Testament. 
When  knowledge,  virtue,  and  piety  shall  have  been  diffused  and  aug- 
mented so  as  to  realize  the  most  sanguine  visions  of  the  philanthropist 
and  the  seer,  then  will  Congregationalism  be  found  in  alliance  with  the 
state  of  things  most  favourable  to  a  development  of  its  beauty  and 
power.  Its  nature  is  such,  that  its  ripeness  must  come  with  the 
world*s  ripeness.  Tlie  manhood  of  the  species  will  be  seen  in  that 
day,  and  with  it  the  putting  away  of  childish  things;  but  the  change 
wliicli  >vill  prove  fatal  Uy  a  thousand  inventions  which  human  imbe- 
cility has  worshipped,  will  be  as  life  fi*om  the  dead  in  respect  to  the 
pure  and  rational  institutes  of  holy  writ,  as  they  will  then  be  seen  in 
their  fitness  to  assimilate  earth  more  and  more  to  heaven. 

^  It  is  admitted  that  the  *  saving  health'  of  the  gospel  is  not  suffered 
to  be  dependent  on  the  complexion  of  its  outward  institutions.  God, 
we  are  happy  to  believe,  has  his  renewed  minds,  his  saved  men,  in 
every  communion.  The  religion  of  the  cross  may  bear  long  with 
human  iuilrmity  in  such  matters.  But  when  the  world  shall  make  ifs 
nearest  approach  toward  the  social  state  which  the  most  enlightened 
and  humane  have  ever  laboured  to  promote,  then  will  come  its  nearest 
conformity  to  the  laws  of  a  pure  Congregationalism.  God  has  so  de* 
vised  this  system,  that  the  province  of  man  in  social  life  will  ever  be- 
not  to  amend,  but  to  co[)y  it;  not  to  go  ))eyond  it,  but  to  follow  after. 
The  system  will  not  change^  but  it  will  seem  to  enlarge,  to  improve, 
and  to  brighten,  as  the  world  shall  1)e  made  to  possess  a  greater  apti- 
tude for  receiving  it.  The  condition  of  society,  which  is  always 
especially  to  be  desired,  is  that  in  which  men  shall  be  most  observant 
of  the  maxim,  ^  Whatsoever  ye  would  that  others  shouhl  do  unto  you, 
do  ye  even  so  unto  them,'  and  with  such  a  state  of  society,  the  spirit 
and  letter  of  congi*egationalism  must  ever  perfectly  harmonize. 

*  How  instructive  is  this  view  of  the  religion  of  Holy  Writ.  It  can 
extend  its  infinite  blessedness  to  men  in  all  conceivable  diversities  of 
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outward  condition  and  observance.  It  descends  to  the  weakness  of  the 
present;  it  will  rise  to  tlie  strength  of  the  future,  and  will  be  ever  in 
advance  of  that  strength.  It  poss<\sses  a  universal  adaptation.  It  has 
harmonized  with  all  that  is  good  in  the  ])ast,  and  it  is  capable  of  har- 
monizing,  in  the  same  manner,  with  all  that  is,  and  with  all  that 
shall  be. 

*  Remember,  too,  where  this  system  originated — not  among  the 
republics  of  Ancient  Greece,  but  under  the  shadow  of  the  Asiatic  des- 
potisms; nol  in  connexion  with  the  pliiloso{>hical  inditfcrenoe  of 
Ancient  Rome,  bat  in  Jerusalem,  the  city  where  the  narrowness,  in- 
tolerance, and  formalism  of  a  degenerate  people  had  long  made  the 
name  of  the  Jew  a  proverb  and  a  loathing. 

'  Nor  is  this  result  to  be  regarded,  as  in  the  case  of  our  grent 
charter,  as  being,  in  great  part,  at  least,  a  sort  of  lucky  accident.  It 
is  announced  to  us  as  proceeding  from  the  Divine  foreknowledge,  as 
the  work  of  design  ;  and  this  elevation  of  society  at  large  to  tlie  spirit 
of  a  Christian  brotherhood,  as  depicted  in  the  principles  of  Congrega- 
tionalism, is  to  partake  of  the  nature  of  a  fulfilled  prophecy.  We  may 
be  well  assured  that  such  superiority  to  local  and  tempoi-ary  prejudice 
would  not  have  had  place  in  the  scheme  of  an  imiK)Stor.  It  is  the 
work  of  the  Divine  prescience  and  wisdom,  and  ever}'where  breathes 
the  divine  benignity. 

*  The  chief  design  of  the  subsequent  chapters  will  be  to  illustrate 
and  confirm  Uiis  general  representation.  With  this  view,  rcforenc^e 
will  be  made  to  some  of  the  more  obvious  of  the  beneficial  tcndenci(»s 
which  now  characterize  society  generally,  and  it  will  be  madf^  plain 
that  congregational isiu  is  not  only  in  harmony  with  tlicm  all,  but  that, 
in  respect  to  them,  whilo  then*  is  very  little  that  it  can  leiirn,  there  is 
much  that  it  can  teach.* — pp.  6 — 10. 

This  is  the  author's  design,  and  he  prosecutes  it  l)y  consider- 
ing C  Congregational  ism  in  its  relation  to  *  Popular  lutelligence,' 
'  The  higher  departments  of  Learning  and  Science,'  '  The  Arts 
of  Peace,*  '  The  Principles  of  a  Representative  (government,' 
'  The  Free  Intercourse  of  Nations,'  '  The  Priuci[)les  of  Union 
as  acted  upon  by  Independent  Slates  in  ancient  and  modern 
times,'  l)y  comparing  it  with  the  e[)iscopalian  system  in  reference 
to  ministerial  efficiency  in  England,  and  by  descrihiiig  its  con- 
dition and  prosju^cts.  These  chapters  we  eonunend  to  the 
thoughtful  jKH'usal  of  oin*  readers.  The  second  {)arl  of  the  volume 
consists  of  several  chaptei*s  occupied  with  remarks  ujxm  various 
matters  connected  with  the  general  subject.  *  Phe  character  of 
the  efforts  now  made  to  punish  Protestant  Nonconformity,  and 
to  crush  and  destroy  it;'  'The  public  jness  in  its  nlatiiju  to 
Congregationalism;'  'The  (.Maims  of  the  Church  of  England  as 
viewed  by  Episcopalians  and  Congregationalists,  and  on  the 
true  state  of  the  conlrovcrsj^  between  these  parties;'  '  The  mix- 
ture of  Politics  with   Religion,  and  the  opinion  of  Alexis  de 
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Tocqueville  concerning  the  union  of  church  and  state ;'  *  The 
slowness  of  religious  improvement^  with  its  analogies  in  nature 
and  providence ;'  *  Suggestions  concerning  certain  improve- 
ments in  the  practice  of  English  Congresationalists,'  form  the 
matter  of  the  various  chapters  of  the  second  book.  They  aboimd 
in  the  *  words  of  the  wise,'  eminently  suitable  to  the  times  in 
which  wc  live.  Would  that  our  opponents,  as  well  as  our  friends, 
would  carefully  peruse  them.  If  the  spirit  and  reasoning  of  Dr. 
Vaughan  cannot  produce  the  sentiments  which  Christian  con- 
troversialists and  the  members  of  Christian  sects  should  enter- 
tain towards  each  other,  nothing  can.  Our  space  will  only  allow 
of  a  few  observations  upon  one  or  two  of  the  topics  touched  upon 
in  this  part  of  the  work. 

The  first  chapter  is  a  calm  and  masterly  exposition  of  the 
arguments  against  persecution,  and  British  persecution  in  par- 
ticular.    We  rejoice  that  in  the  second  edition  Dr.  Vaughan  has 
greatly  enlarged    this    portion   of   his  book.      We  can  hardly 
imagine  a  greater  service  that  might  be  rendered  to  the  cause  of 
truth  and  charity  just  now  than  the  general  circulation  of  this 
chapter,  which  has  been  printed  in  the  form  of  a  tract.     There 
are  but  few  neighbourhoods  where  its  wholesome  reasonings  and 
dignified  rebukes  are  not  required  by  the  prevalence  of  a  church 
spirit  and  conduct  as  low  in  nature  as  high  in  claim.     Our  Balis- 
faction  has  been  full  while  seeing  the  ^  Modern  Persecutors'  ar- 
raigned as  aliens  from  the  spirit  and  letter  of  British  law,  and  of 
the  British  constitution ;  as  doing  more  than  any  other  class  to 
strengthen  the  feelings  opposed  to  Christianity  and  to  sobofdi- 
nation  among  the  people  of  Great  Britain ;  as  laying  a  bounty 
upon  religious  hypocrisy,  and  that  in  the  immediate  exercises  of 
divine  worship;  as  proceeding  in  their  conduct  on  the  odious 
maxim,  that  it  is  well  to  do  what  is  wrong  in  morals  for  the 
sake  of  what  is  riffht  in  religion ;  as  making  the  institutions  of 
a  particular  church,  of  greater  importance  Aan  the  Christianity 
common  to  all  churches ;  as  contracting  an  awful  measure  of  that 
kind  of  guilt  which  attaches  to  the  men  who  sent  the  protes- 
tant  martyrs  to  the  stake ;  as  pursuing  a  course  which,  being 
contrary  to  the  will  of  God,  and  to  the  rights  of  humanity,  must 
in  the  end  be  attended  by  discomfiture  and  shame.     These  are 
grave  charges,  but  charges  which  may  be  easily  sustained  against 
a  large  party  of  the  members  of  the  English  establishment. 

The  chapter  upon  the  slowness  of  religious  improvement  con- 
tains many  admirable  remarks,  and  remarks  mucn  needed.  The 
present  state  of  Congregationalism  is  not  such  as  its  friends  must 
desire,  though  as  good  perhaps  as,  considering  the  whole  case, 
they  have  had  any  riffht  to  anticipate.  It  has  never  had  fair 
play — never  been  free  n-om  circumstances  of  great  disadvantage. 
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in  this  country.     It  has  been  and  is  dissent — not  simply  a  mode 
of  church  polity,  but  one  differing  from  a  prior,  and  popular, 
and  powerful  system  of  ecclesiastical  government.     It  has  had 
all  the  inconveniences  of  being  new  and  opposed  to  the  estab- 
lished and  the  strong.     It  found  men's  minds  pre-occupied  by 
ecclesiastical  ideas  and  pledged  to  ecclesiastical  practices.     It  is 
no  easy  thing  to  break  down  any  kind  of  truth  into  a  new  soil 
for  a  national  mind.     In  the  present  case,  it  was  necessary  to 
displace  much  for  ever  without  providing  any  substitute  ;    senti- 
ments had  to  be  renounced  and  customs  abandoned — not  because 
others  were  right,  but  simply  because  they  were  wrong.     Con- 
gre^ionalism  aimed  to  bring  men  to  the  simplicity  of  the  pri- 
mitive church  and  faith,  and  this  could  not  be  done  except  by 
denuding  them  of  many  a  venerable  image,  and  mystic  right  and 
lofty  claims — for  all  which  it  gave  nothing,  had  nothing  to  give. 
Its  own  simple  and  uncostly  service  and  moral  ministry,  and  inarti- 
ficial and  just  government,  would  leave  many  a  void  in  minds 
long  used  to  the  complicated  superstitions  and  priestly  forms  of 
other  systems.      Men   never   lixe  to  part  with  religious  faiths 
and   customs  unless  for   others ;  the  change  from  faith  to  un- 
belief is  painful.    Considering  these  things,  we  are  not  distressed 
by  the  past  progress  of  Congregationalism,   though   there  are 
many  other  things  to  be  considered  having  the  same  bearing. 
Congregationalism  has  progressed,  notwithstanding  all — greatly 
progressed.     It  has  sometimes  suffered  *  heavy  blows  and  great 
discouragements,'  it  has  been  *  pressed  almost  above  measure  and 
beyond  strength,  so  as  to  despair  even  of  life  ;'  in  some  localities 
it  has  become  extinct,  where  once  it  prospered ;  but  nevertheless 
its  great  principles  have  been  gaining  a  deep  hold  upon  the 
British  mind ;   where  it  has  lost  its  particular  form   it  exerts  a 
glorious  power;  some  branches  may  have  perished,  but  its  roots 
have    spread ;    it   has    recoiled  like  the   waves,    but   advanced 
like  the  tide.     Its  present  position  is  one  of  hope  and  promise ; 
but  we  cannot  but  know  that  many  arc  by  no  means  resigned  to 
what  we  believe   to  be  the  stern  necessities  of  the  case.     Tliey 
expect  too  much,  and  the  inevitable  consequence  will  be  disap- 
pointment and  depression.     We  have  no  ritrht  to  look  for  the 
triumph  even  of  truth  apart  from  the  faitliful  service,  the  earnest 
and  affectionate  labours  of  its  friends.     It   must  be  diffused  or 
it  cannot  be  known  ;  its  evidences  must  be  revealed,  or  it  will  not 
be  received.     What  is  wanted  now  pre-eminently,  is  not  the 
noise  and  bustle  of  a  great  movement,  but  a  great  movement 
without  any  noise  or  bustle   at  all.     The  propagation  of  right 
sentiments  is  the  only  way  of  securing  their  universal  preva- 
lence.    Many,  no  doubt,   arc  not  prepared  for  this ;  they  dis- 
like every  appearance  of  ecclesiastical  warfare  ;  they  would  sit 
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Still,  trusting  to  the  much  praised  power  of  truth  for  its  final 
dominion  ;  but  the  peace  they  seek  is  dishonourable  to  that 
very  truth.  The  time  is  not  come  for  peace.  Nothing  but 
harm  can  come  of  the  doing  of  nothing.  To  adopt  the  exquisite 
language  and  splendid  imagery  of  a  living  writer,  *  However  dis- 
piriting may  sometimes  be  the  variety  and  conflicts  of  human 
sentiment — however  remote  the  dissonance  of  controversy  from 
that  harmony  of  will  which  would  seem  essential  to  perfected 
society,  it  is  through  this  very  process  that  the  great  ends  of  im- 
provement are  to  be  attained.  Hereafter  it  will  be  seen^  much 
more  clearly  than  we  can  see  it  now,  that  opinion  generates 
knowledge.  Like  the  ethereal  waves,  whose  inconceivable 
rapidity  and  number  are  said  to  impart  the  sensation  of  vision, 
the  undulations  of  opinion  are  speeding  on  to  produce  the  per- 
ception of  truth ;  they  are  the  infinitely  complex  and  delicate 
movements  of  that  universal  human  mmd,  whose  quiescence  is 
darkness — whose  agitation,  light.' 

The  last  chapter  of  Dr.  Vaughan's  book  touches  upon  delicate, 
but  most  important  ground,  suggesting  several  modes  of  improving 
the  practice  of  English  congregationalists.  We  only  wish  here 
that  the  judicious  author  had  gone  further  while  he  was  about 
it.  We  know  of  no  one  in  whose  hands  such  a  subject  would 
or  could  be  safer,  and  therefore  regret  that  he  did  not  rebuke 
more  evils  than  have  found  a  place  in  this  chapter.  What  he 
has  done  will  hardly  occasion  any  or  very  serious  differences  of 
of  opinion.  There  is  great  difficulty  in  the  way  of  carrying  out 
some  of  his  advices,  at  least  in  the  present  generation,  but  no 
objection  of  any  moment  can  be  urged  against  them.  What  he 
says  respecting  the  philosophy  of  manner,  the  admission  of 
church  members,  early  communion,  plurality  of  ministers,  new 
chapols,  deserves  the  attention  of  all  our  churches  and  all  our 
pastors.  But  we  must  refer  more  particularly  to  one  subject, 
early  communion,  upon  which  we  caimot  do  better  than  extract 
what  our  author  has  written. 

*  My  impression,  also,  has  long  been,  that  we  have  been  disposed  to 
err  in  regard  to  the  time  of  admitting  the  greater  number  of  the 
members  of  our  churches,  quite  as  much  as  in  regard  to  the  mode  of 
so  doing.  The  interval  from  the  age  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  to  that  of 
one  or  two-and- twenty,  is  the  space  during  which  the  character  of 
most  persons  is  found  to  take  the  complexion  which  is  to  distinguish  it 
through  life  ;  but  in  our  general  practice,  it  seems  to  ])e  regarded  as 
a  mark  of  prudence,  rather  than  otherwise,  to  allow  that  interval  to 
pass  in  a  state  of  indecision,  the  question  as  to  becoming  visibly  one 
with  the  church  of  God,  being  left  to  be  determined  when  the  years  of 
minority  shall  have  nearly  or  altogether  passed.  In  such  cases,  it  is 
too  commonly  found  that  all  these  years  of  delay  h«v<?  been  so  many 
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years  of  muchie£  The  policy  which  has  placed  the  visible  profession 
of  religion  in  abeyance  so  long,  has  put  the  mind  into  a  state  of  list- 
lessness  witli  regard  to  everything  religious.  It  has  seemed  natural  to 
conclude^  that  the  particular  act  which  might  be  delayed  thus  in- 
definitely, must  be  a  matter  of  comparatively  little  imfwrtance;  and  the 
mind  thus  unpledged  to  religion,  has  been  left  open  to  parley  with  a 
multitude  of  things  contrary  to  religion.  The  approved  doctrine  ap- 
pears to  have  been,  that  youth  mu^t  not  be  regarded  as  capable  of  con- 
sistency, and  that  the  period  of  youth,  accordingly,  should  be  viewed 
leniently,  as  carrying  with  it  a  sort  of  licence  to  inconsistency.  In 
consequence  of  this  grave  practical  error,  the  minds  of  young  persons 
often  acqaire  the  habit  of  listening  to  the  most  solemn  appeals  from  the 
pulpit  with  feelings  of  indifference,  the  current  of  thought  being,  that 
it  is  not  at  present,  but  some  years  hence  that  it  will  bo,  espe(*ially 
proper  in  them  to  bestow  on  such  subjects  a  devout  attention.  Jn  the 
meantime,  the  void  left  by  the  want  of  a  religious  habit  is  impercep- 
tibly filled  up  by  the  formation  of  a  worldly  habit;  and  as  the  |)criod  of 
majority  approaches,  which  was  to  have  been  that  of  a  decided  piety, 
we  too  often  perceive  the  growing  indication  of  a  strong  repugnance  to 
it :  the  seed  time  has  been  slighted,  and  the  harvest  has  failed.  The 
ingenuousness  and  freshness  of  early  youth  liave  been  allowed  to  pass 
away,  with  little  effort  to  give  them  a  hallowed  discipline  and 
object;  and  with  manhood  have  come  its  sophistries,  its  hardness,  its 
intentness  on  other  things. 

*  It  may  be  said,  But  surely  you  would  not  have  the  church  of 
Christ  consist  of  children?  Is  it  not  plain  that  the  objects  of  the  Chris- 
tian fellowship  can  be  realized  only  by  those  who  are  capable  of  dis- 
charging its  duties,  and  does  not  the  discharge  of  those  duties  clearly 
require,  not  only  incipient  Christian  feeling,  but  real  Christian  intel- 
ligence? 

'  My  answer  is,  that  I  am  far  from  supposin^ij  it  to  have  lM?en  in- 
tended that  the  churcli  of  Christ  should  consist  ol*rhil<lren;  but,  at  the 
same  time,  1  must  be  allijvred  to  dcnuir  strongly  to  the  dixtrine  which 
would  limit  the  privileges  of  the  Christian  t'ellowshi))  to  peisoiis  of  a 
strictly  adult  age.  The  Christian  chnreh,  as  regards  the  body  of  its 
members,  was,  no  doubt,  meant  to  consist  of  men  and  women,  liut  it 
is  the  flock  of  Christ,  and  the  lambs  of  the  fold  should  be  ineluded  in 
it.  Inequalities  with  regard  to  spiritual  inlelli^jrcnee,  and  to  ec»in- 
petency  in  respect  to  a  discharge  of  the  duties  of  the  Christian  fel- 
lowsliip,  will  l)e  found  to  exist  in  as  marked  a  degree  in  ehurehes  con- 
sisting exclusively  of  adults,  as  in  those  enibraeing  a  wider  eonipass  of 
youth  and  age.  AVe  may  preclude  the  youn;i,  and  do  little  toward 
precluding,  or  even  abating  the  distinction  between  the  weak  and  the 
strong.  The  youth  of  sixteen,  without  the  pale  of  the  church,  may 
sometimes  be  on  a  level,  in  this  respect,  with  the  man  of  sixty,  who  is 
within  it.  The  question  concerning  wisd(un  and  folly  is  not  always  a 
question  of  years.  Nor  should  it  be  forgotten,  that  it  is  a  part  of  the 
lessons  which  the  young  are  ever  to  be  learning  among  us,  that  youth, 
in  the  general,  should  defer  to  age;  and  that  alUiirs  which  re(iuire  ex- 
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perience  and  wisdom  to  manage,  should  be  left,  for  the  most  part,  to 
the  management  of  the  experienced  and  the  wise.  We  do  not  ex- 
pect the  young  or  the  feeble-minded  of  any  age,  to  be  as  pillars  in 
God's  house.  But  we  would  have  our  youth  planted  early  in  the 
house  of  the  Lord,  in  order  that,  in  time,  they  may  flouri^  in  the 
courts  of  our  God.  Be  sure  of  it,  our  churches  would  not  be  less 
scriptui*al,  nor  less  rational  in  their  character,  were  they  made  to 
include  a  greater  number  of  both  sexes,  in  a  more  tender  age  than  is 
usual,  from  our  congregations.  In  such  case,  the  main  diflference 
would  be,  that  many  who  arc  now  lost  to  Congregationalism  would 
gix)w  up  in  attaclunent  to  it;  and,  which  is  infinitely  more  important, 
many  who  ai-e  now  lost  to  i-eligion  altogether,  would  be  saved  to  par- 
ticipate in  its  blessedness  both  here  and  hereaflterl 

*  It  has  been  found,  I  believe,  in  practice,  that  the  experiment,  as 
some  would  deem  it,  of  admitting  the  young  to  communion  at  an  eariier 
age  than  is  permitted  in  some  connexions,  is  one  which  may  be  safely 
made.  In  general,  the  persons  so  admitted  have  worn  w^ell,  becoming 
the  ornament  and  stay  of  the  churches  which  took  them  under  an 
oversight  so  truly  Christian,  at  an  age  when  it  was  so  gready  needed. 
In  this  manner  the  chui*ch  has  reaped  as  it  has  sown,  becoming  as  a 
field  which  the  Loixl  hath  blessed. 

*  We  are  not  great  admirers  of  the  observance  known  among  our 
episcopalian  brethren  by  the  name  of '  confirmation  ;*  but  we  do  not 
scruple  to  say  that  we  attach  great  importance  to  the  object  whidi  that 
rite  was  intended  to  secure.  It  was  meant  to  follow  in  the  train  of 
that  Christian  instruction,  to  which  biiptism  was  understood  to  be  ini- 
tiatory; and  it  pointed  to  an  early  age  in  youth  as  the  period  when  it 
should  be  the  aim  of  devout  parents  to  bring  their  children  to  a  re- 
si)onsible  and  serious  profession  of  religion.  We  scarcely  need  say 
that  we  attach  little  value  to  such  religion  in  the  young  as  consists  in 
repeating  the  commandments,  or  in  answering  questions  Irom  a  cate- 
chism; but  the  custom  would  be  most  seemly  and  Christian  that  should 
dis[)ose  us  to  look  upon  our  youth  with  feelings  of  painful  disappoint- 
nient,  if  found  reaching  their  fifteenth  or  sixteenth  year  without 
afibrding  indications  of  solicitude  to  give  themselves  publicly  to  Grod 
and  to  liis  people.  No  man  acquainted  with  the  manner  in  whick  the 
young  are  generally  confirmed  in  England,  and  communed  in  Scotland, 
caii  need  be  cautioned  in  respect  to  the  danger  of  seeing  such  a  practice 
degenerate  into  a  foolisli  and  delusive  formalism  ;  but  the  object  is 
good;  it  is  only  discrimination  in  the  prosecution  of  it  that  is  waating. 
It  may  be  a  foolisli  and  a  pernicious  thing  to  bring  the  young,  almost 
without  excoi)tion,  at  a  certain  age,  to  the  Lord's  table,  as  a  matter  of 
course;  but  surely  it  does  not  follow  from  that  fact,  that  it  would  not 
be  a  wise  and  a  wholesome  thing  to  endeavour  to  bring  as  many  of  the 
young  aix)mid  iis  possible  to  participate  in  that  service,  as  consequent 
on  their  possessing  an  early  instructed  mind,  and  an  early  renewed 
heart  Strong  prejudice  against  a  custom  may  dispose  toward  error, 
quite  as  forcibly  as  strong  prejudice  in  its  favour.  Disgust  in  regard 
to  the  abuses  of  a  practice  may  render  us  insensible  to  its  uses,  even 
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wUte  4ioie  Qtet  sunr  be  in  thansel^es  <^  tlM  most  MuaUep  ntitmt^ 
wad  imfoifllttti  (QomjpiBzkm.  One  of  the  evib  oommoidj  generated  hf 
mmtB»fmiff,iM  Miwines<s  ao  tlut  we  £Sdl  to  see  enything  of  the  good 
wIhigIi  la  Upsded  with  die  eril  in  the  maxims  and  uai^ea  of  opponeiita. 
lUa  iaa  aprt  of  penaltjr^  which  tendencies  to  exceea  are  always  foond 
to  cany  fdmi^  witn  them.  'She  old  ttmnans  became  the  founders  of 
the  gprealest  fi^tarj  empire  oar  world  has  seen,  in  conaeqnence,  in 
great  part^  of  the  sound  manly  sense  which  taught  them  to  inoor- 
porate  into  tbeir  own  system  of  tactics  whaterer  they  found  to  be  good 
mttud  tactics  of  ctiier  nal^ms»  whefiwr  those  nations  ^ere  among  tiie 
oM&sed  or  Ijbe  l|mrharianft.* — pp.  200 — ^205. 

We  part  with  Dr*  VauohftD  with  cordial  widiea  that  he  maj 
lofltf  be  flfMred  to  devote  nis  alnlitiea  aiid  erudition  totfaecaiue 
6i  Congregational  Christianity. 


Art  V.  The  FMhiopky  <f  CkrisHanify;  or  ike  GemnM  Chriiikm 
praoei  to  be  Ae  cmfy  real  PlkUotcf^^.  By  P.  D.  Hardy,  1LB.L A., 
te.     12mo.    London:  Ghroombrulge. 

Wb  am  flddoHi  diapoaed  to  quarrel  with  the  wiiten  cyf  booke  on 
aeoooat  of  the  titiea  they  may  cbooae  to  adopt;  for  let  the  dish 
pcnated  Ar  oar  entertainomt  be  but  auMnlially  mod,  and 
Its  mnne  shall  be  whaterer  the  cook  pleases ;  nereiuielefla,  it 
bdiofeB  ua  to  admonish  our  intellectual  and  literary  cooks  not  to 
be  too  ambitious  and  highnsoanding  in  their  tide^paffes.  There 
is  a  modesty  which  bespeaks  true  genius,  and  adorns  sound 
learning;  wnen  this  is  aisregardedy  men  seem  to  challenge  a 
severer  judgment.  Exalted  pretensions  awaken  high  expecta- 
tions;  he  Uiat  sounds  a  trumpet  before  him  must  expect  to 
meet  a  scrutinizing  gaze  from  the  public ;  but  it  is  not  every  one 
who  courts  obeenration  that  can  bear  it.)  Ail  women  are  not 
bom  to  be  ladies,  nor  all  ladies  to  be  queens.  Every  man  may 
leam  to  reason,  but  every  reasoner  is  not  a  philosopher ;  though 
if  he  insists  upon  the  etymcdogy  of  the  term,  he  may  indisputaUy 
ftnnoance  himself  as  a  liwer  of  wisdom^  even  when  he  evinces  but 
little  of  it;  just  as  a  man  may  love  money  and  have  none  in  his 
posaesaLon.  Our  readers,  however,  would  mistake  our  meaning  if 
they  diould  suppose  that  we  intend  to  apply  all  these  observations 
to  Sfr.  B[ardy.  We  wish  them  to  be  applied  to  his  case,  only  so 
&r  as  his  title-page  shall  appear  to  them  to  bespeak  a  work  of  a 
very  dificrent  character  from  that  which  it  really  introduces. 

We  were  prepared  to  find  at  least  an  attempt  to  show  the 
consistency  of  me  whole  theory  of  Christianity  with  itself  and 
with  human  reason.  A  subject  of  vast  magnitude,  of  high  pro- 
mise, and  of  incalculable  importance.     Nodiing,  at  the  present 
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moment,  could  be  more  desirable,  if  executed  with  adequate 
ability ;  but  where  is  the  Newton  to  show  the  harmony  of  the 
whole  system?  Where  is  the  Bacon  that  shall  institute  the 
entire  philosophy  of  the  Christian  religion  ?  Dr.  Shuttleworth 
has  j)rocluced  an  invaluable  treatise  upon  it,  which,  after  all,  is 
but  a  preparation  for  the  great  enterprise,  and  only  whets  our 
appetite  for  more.  Mr.  P.  IX  Hardy  has  composed  a  book  of 
unciucstionable  ability,  but  it  makes  no  pretension  to  a  survey  of 
the  whole  system  of  Christianity.  It  attempts  nothing  of  the 
sort ;  it  does  not  even  seem  to  recognise  the  work  of  Dr.  Shut- 
tleworth, iis  of  a  fellow  labourer  in  the  same  field,  who  has  cul- 
tivated it  far  more  extensively,  and  reaj>ed  from  it  far  richer 
fruit.  Mr.  Hardy's  work  is  a  sort  of  running  fight,  or  efficient 
sharp-shooting  at  infidels,  Socinians,  materialists,  geologists,  cra- 
niologists,  and  papists. 

Taking  the  book,  then,  for  what  it  is,  and  estimating  it  by  its 
contents,  and  not  by  its  title-page,  we  can  fairly  and  honestly 
recouunend  it,  as  containing  a  clever  answer  to  the  difficulties 
and  objections  of  the  several  parties  whose  theories  are  brought 
under  review. 

The  two  first  chapters,  although  not  so  expressed,  treat  gene- 
rally of  the  inability  of  mere  philoso])hy  to  expound  or  discover 
the  true  theory  of  religion.  The  author  atlacues  very  little  im- 
portance to  the  doctrines  of  natural  theology,  and  sets  very  light 
by  all  the  treatises  upon  that  subject.  He  alludes  to  the  theories 
of  the  ancient  philosophers,  perhaps  as  fully  as  his  prescribed 
limits  would  allow,  but  not  so  fully  as  this  important  part  of  the 
subject  required.  To  know  the  real  worth  of  the  service  ren- 
dered by  natural  theology  to  the  cause  of  true  religion,  it  ap- 
])cars  to  us  altogether  unfair  to  estimate  it  by  its  achievements, 
since  human  reason  has  been  invigorated  and  illumined  by  reve- 
lation. The  great  question  is,  what  did  human  reason  dis- 
cover in  the  department  of  religion  and  theology,  before  reve- 
lation assisted  it,  or  when  it  was  left  to  its  own  natural  prompt- 
ings ?  It  is  perfectly  irrelevant,  and  beside  the  mark,  for  our 
modern  philosophers  to  display  to  us  what  natural  theology  at 
the  present  day  can  teach.  We  beg  them  to  tell  us  what  it  did 
teach,  before  revelation  shed  its  light  upon  nature  and  reason  ? 
The  dilFercnce  is  much  the  same  as  between  what  a  man  can 
see  and  do  in  the  night,  and  what  he  can  see  and  do  in  the  day. 
Mr.  Hardy's  views  upon  this  important  point  are,  in  the  main, 
just  and  well  supported,  as  far  as  he  goes ;  but  this  part  of  the 
subject  is  not  discussed  so  fully  as  it  seemed  to  demand.  Lord 
Brougham's  discourse  upon  Palcy,  and  Dr.  Turton's  remarks 
upon  Lord  Brougham,  would  have  shown  our  author  that  there 
is  a  via  media  between  the  homage  which  some  modems  have 
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xendend  toi  natilnl'  tfaeolo^  and  its  ^tite  Tejeetion.  Notwitb- 
stitediiig .  all  that  lias  been  done  in  this  department,  we  vet 
delMente  a  ccteiplete  bistoiy,  analysis,  and  ^timafe  \>f  the  dis* 
o<w^rie8  ef  hmnm  reason,  unaided  and  untaught  by  reVelatibn^ 
in  cfiiestiobs  df  i^l^on  and  natnral  theolo^. 
/'Mr.  Hardy's  thifd  chapter  treats  gencfafly  of  the  Bible,  as  a 
xtsvektion  of  the  Divine  will,  and  upon  some  of  its  evidences. 
His  remarks  are  sensible  and  pertinent,  but  there  is  a  want  of 
order*:  the  reader  is  ralhei'  toul  how  much  evidence  there  is, 
tbao?  indtdged  with  the  detail  of  it  The  fourth  chapter  con- 
timies  -tfie  aiiUect  of  the  evidences,  more  particularly^  in  relation 
to  the  New  IVstament  But  the  whole'  argument  is  very  mia- 
cellaneous^  imperfect,  and  mixed. 

The  fifth  and  culdi  chapters  indude  notices  of  infidel  oUec* 
tims,  particularly  those  supplied  by  geological  iacts.  This 
subjcMsC  is  dbenssed  with  fiumess  and  competent  ability,  and  the 
chief  €l]jection8,  either  removed  or  neutraluGed.  Chapter  VII. 
is  devoCra  to  an  examination  of  phrenolwy  and  the  writings  of 
Mr.  Combe.  Hie  stiperficial  nonsense,  which  passes  with  many 
for  philosophy,  under  the  misnomer  of  phrenology*  is  sufiiciendy 
exposed;  and  its  tendency  to  scepticism  and  irreli«on  clearly 
moved  irom  the  writings  of  its  northern  apostle.  Urahiology, 
nowevte*,  need  excite  no  alarm  in  the  minds  oi  Christian  believers. 
T^pkiogs  itself  ex[dodes  the  first  principles  on  which  it  rests. 
With  high  pretensions,  this  would-be  science  has  not  yet  made 
good  its  standing  in  anatomy ;  and  if  it  had,  it  could  not  throw 
one  single  ray  of  light  on  the  mystery  of  life  or  the  phenomena 
of  mind.  The  entire  theory  is  a  clumsy  assumption,  fit  only  to 
feed  the  vanity  of  cliarlatans,  and  afford  jokes  for  the  tea-table. 

In  chapter  the  eighth  and  ninth,  Mr.  Hardy  takes  up,  examines, 
and  exposes  the  Unitarian  creed.  This  may  be  pronounced  the 
most  complete  portion  of  the  entire  volume.  It  deals  with  Scrip- 
ture almost  exclusively,  and  places  its  testimony  upon  the  i)oints 
in  debate  in  a  clear  and  convincing  light.  The  tenth  chapter, 
which  is  comprised  in  ten  pages,  is  devoted  to  the  exposure  of 
some  of  the  chief  errors  of  the  Roman-catholic  church.  We  have, 
then,  a  general  summary  of  the  arguments  contained  in  the 
previous  part  of  the  volume ;  and  finally,  an  appendix  of  nearly 
a  hundred  pages,  containing  notes,  illustrations,  facts,  and  sup- 

;lementary  arguments  upon  all  the  subjects  treated  in  the  volume, 
i'he  reader  will  accept  the  following  extract  from  the  third 
chapter,  on  *  the  Bible,  a  revelation  of  the  Divine  will,'  as  a 
f^r  specimen  of  the  author's  manner. 

*  That  tlic  Scriptures  have  been  given  to  man  by  the  mercy  of  an 
ever-blessed  Grod  to  lead  to  virtue,  happiness,  and  immortality;  and 
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that  tliey  teach  all  that  is  necessary  to  be  known  as  instrumental  to 
salvation,  in  perspicuous  language,  ai*e  truths  well  calculated  to  cheer 
the  weary  wanderer  in  his  progress  across  the  waste  and  howling  wil- 
derness of  mortal  existence.  Happy  it  is,  indeed,  for  us,  that  we  have 
not  been  left  to  grope  our  way  by  the  dim  and  evanescent  light  which 
the  volume  of  nature  would  shed  around  our  path  in  our  progress  to 
an  eternal  state  of  being. 

*  That  man,  placed  in  a  world  such  as  ours  is,  imbued  with  the 
faculty  of  rciison,  gifted  with  extraordinary  powers  of  mind  and  re- 
flection, and  at  the  same  time,  having  to  struggle  with  passions  and 
propensities  which,  if  allowed  a  free  and  unrestrained  exercise,  must 
eventually  degenerate  and  imbrute  his  very  existence;  that  such  an 
individual,  placed  in  such  circumstances,  should  require  some  revela- 
tion of  the  divine  will  for  his  guidance  and  direction;  and  that  a  bene- 
ficent Creator,  such  as  the  works  and  ways  of  Jehovah  prove  him  to 
be,  would  not  leave  such  a  creature  so  endowed,  in  totid  ignorance, 
without  affording  him  some  intimation  of  his  own  character  and  re- 
quirements, nmst  appear  reasonable  to  any  one  wlio  thinks  rationally 
on  the  subject;  and  as  there  is  no  book  in  the  universe  worthy  of  the 
name  of  a  *  revelation  of  the  divine  will,'  except  the  Bible,  we  have, 
certaiidy,  in  these  considerations  the  strongest  prima  facie  evidence  in 
favour  of  its  genuineness;  added  to  which,  there  is  its  own  sacred 
chai-acter,  containing,  as  it  does,  the  only  perfectly  [)ure,  and  strictly 
moral  code  ever  presented  to  the  mind  of  man  for  his  imitation  and 
guidance;  the  entire  of  which  it  may  be  well  to  observe,  was  given  in 
the  first  instance  in  so  perfect  and  complete  a  condition  as  never 
afterwards  to  have  required  the  slightest  improvement  or  emendation. 
In  it  every  sentiment  accords  with  the  feelings  which  (judging  accord- 
ing to  reason  and  common  sense)  we  may  fairly  assume  to  actuate 
the  mind  of  such  a  perfectly  holy,  just,  and  righteous  being,  as  the 
Creator  of  all  things  must  on  all  hands  be  admitted  to  be.    Its  adapta- 
tion to  all  classes  of  the  community,  and  all  the  circumstances  of  life, 
should  also  be  offered  as  another  argument  in  proof ;    its  precepts 
being  applicable  alike  to  the  rich  and  the  poor,  to  the  prince  on  his 
throne,  and  the  beggiu*  at  his  footstool;  to  individuals  living  under 
every  varied  form  of  government,  and  in  every  variety  of  situation; 
to  the  prosperous  and  the  distressed,  the  healthy  and  the  diseased,  the 
man  engaged  in  the  cares  and  anxieties  of  business,  and  the  individual 
i*elieved  from  the  bustle  and  confusion  of  the  world;  its  promises  and 
its  precepts  are  alike  suited  to  the  wants  and  capabilities  of  all.  While 
the  system  it  propounds  and  sets  before  us  for  our  acceptance,  must 
be  admitted  to  contain  all  that  is  good  of  every  system  of  moral  science 
which  has  ever  been  promulgated  in  any  age  or  portion  of  the  worl<1, 
it  is  at  the  same  time  perfectly  free  fi-oni  the  slightest  portion  of  the 
alloy  with  which  every  human  system  is  found  to  be  mixed  up.  These, 
and  a  thousand  such  considerations,  might  be  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  question ;  the  real  force  of  the  argument,  however,  rests  njx)n  the 
position,  that  the  religion  of  the  Bible  is  a  system  Ibunded  u[)on  facts 
— ^facts  well  authenticated,  and  which  caimot  be  disproved. 


*j&swB  IwfBdrMdf  ahewDy  the  ini  impreirion  of  Ike  diiviolar 
and  reqsireiiient  of  the  Deity  was  made  upon  the  minds  of  men  bj  m 
firect  oaimnn«itr.ation  $  but  that  irapfeaoioii  waa^  in  the  cmnae  ti  a 
w0tj  ftfir  11^68,  MaSlj  effi^ed ;  and  in  place  of  man,  by  hia  wiadoMt 
§m&ag  ««t  Qod  to  perfectioBy  each  aoooeeding  generation  appeared 
oeij  to  be  inrolTed  in  atili  groater  datkneaa  ana  .inunorality.  The 
Almighty)  however,  still  preserved  a  light  in  the  midst  (^  the  darkness 
in  wUdt  the  great  prq)aration  of  our  worid  was  invdved  ;  and  the 
Wiitteik  Wodd  was  at  length  youchsafed  to  the  peofde  of  Israel — a 
peo^  expfesity  diosen  by  the  Deity  for  the  pnrpooe  of  showing  ftrtti 
nfa  tttafse* 

*  11m*  the  IsiaelitieB  were  altqget^ 

other  nation  of  the  earth,  is  di&uAj  ascertained  from  every  reootd  oif 
ancient  history  tonduqg  on  the  point.  Indeed  it  is  not  attempted  to 
be  daauedy  that  they  had  particular  laws  and  forms  of  government 
wUoh  didfered  from  every  other  nation  of  the  world,  and  in  their 
religions  riles  and  ceremonies  they  were  also  a  peculiar  peq^e.  With 
rigari  to  the  ancient  Scriptures,  usually  denominated  *  The  (Hd  Tes- 
tameiitt'  iriluch  contains  a  succinct  and  faithful  account  of  their  history 
and  ptoeeedings,  thore  is  the  best  historic  evidence  to  prove  its  genuine- 
noaa  evidemse  £Eur  beyond  any  that  can  be  producol  relative  to  the 
gonnincnaai  of  any  uninspired  woriL  that  ever  was  writ|en.  To  this 
uiMkijci  the  severest  tests  have  been  ai^Ued,  and  the  result  has  been, 
that  erren  the  enemies  of  the  truth  have  been  obliged  to  eonftss  that 
the  work  is  gemdne.        •  •  •         • 

'  It  has  been  ascertained,  beyond  the  possibility  of  refutation,  that 
the  Pentateuch,  which  contained  the  groundwork  of  the  religious  belief 
of  the  Jewish  people,  and  by  which  their  laws  and  ceremonies  were 
regulated,  was  written  by  Moses,  a  favoured  servant  of  the  Most  High, 
who  was  commanded  to  write  the  law  on  table  of  stone,  in  order  that 
it  might  be  a  standing  memorial  of  the  Divine  will,  in  every  succeeding 
age  of  the  world;  that  it  was  safely  deposited  in  the  ark,  which  was 
kept  in  the  Ten^ple  from  the  period  of  the  erection  of  tliat  extraor- 
dinary building,  until  the  sacred  edifice  was  demolished,  and  the 
peofde  were  oarried  into  Babylon,  are  matters  as  clearly  ascertained  as 
that  the  temple  of  which  it  speaks  did  at  one  time  exist. 

*  It  has  also  been  made  evident,  that  after  the  captivity,  which  lasted 
seventy  years,  the  canon  of  the  Old  Testament,  having  been  completed 
and  authenticated,  was  again  deposited  in  the  sacred  emblem;  and  that 
from  this  copy,  which  was  considered  the  original,  and  was  frequently 
tefi^rred  to,  and  read  in  the  hearing  of  the  people,  various  copies  were 
transcribed  for  the  use  of  the  difierent  tribes  and  families  of  the  Jews. 
That  these  were  exact  copies  there  can  be  no  doubt,  from  this  circum- 
stance, among  others,  that  the  sacred  vdume  contained  the  genealogies 
of  their  di^Rsrent  tribes  and  fiunilies,  and  the  titles  to  their  various  dis- 
tricts of  land  which  had  been  apportioned  to  them — a  circumstance  well 
calculated  to  render  them  scrupulously  exact  in  transcribing  them; 
besides  which,  the  various  blessings  it  promised  under  the  reign  of  the 
Messiafa,  was  a  means  of  making  it  the  object  of  much  care  and  atten- 
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tion  by  all,  and  of  preventing  its  being  corrupted  by  any  particular 
party. 

*  It  has,  moreover,  been  ascertained,  beyond  a  doubt,  that  full 
three  luindred  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  a  complete  set  of  the 
canonical  bookv^  of  the  Ohl  Testament  was  translated  into  Greek,  the 
same  version  which  is  now  denominated  the  Septuagint.' — pp.  21 — ^26. 

There  is  »i  rcniarkal)lc  anecdote  in  the  appendix  which,  as  it 
will  probably  be  new  to  most  of  onr  rcadcii?,  and  as  it  strikingly 
illustrates  the  morbid  tendency  of  purely  physical  investigations 
into  the  mysteries  of  life  and  mind,  and  the  disappointment 
which  must  invariably  and  inevitably  ensue,  we  must  be  pennitted 
to  cite :  — 

*  The  structure  of  the  bruin  and  the  investigation  of  the  phcnomens 
connected  with  matter  and  mind,  liave  long  eniph)yed  the  researches 
of  the  most  celebrated  pliilosophers.  A  Sir.  Herman  Goltz  passed 
many  years  in  anatomioal  investigations  of  the  brain,  and  in  endea- 
vouring to  trace  the  connexion  between  its  marvellous  and  its  im- 
portant uses.  At  last,  despairing  of  attaining  the  end  of  his  long  and 
wearisome  invi^stigations,  he  hung  himself  in  his  dissecting  room,  and 
was  nearly  devoured  by  rats  before  his  l(»ss  was  discovered.  Uiswork 
on  the  topography  and  nomenclature  of  the  cerebral  mass  is  still  extant, 
though  of  the  utmost  rarity.  Before  he  committed  suicide,  he  wrote 
on  a  slip  of  i)aper  tluj  following  remarkable  words: — *For  more  tlian 
twenty  years  I  have  pursued  a  phantom,  an  ifjnis  fntitvsy  that  has  de- 
coyed m(i  into  misery  and  ruin.  INFy  vision  has  become  so  dim  that 
I  can  no  longer  distinguish  the  objects  of  my  research — my  hand  is  too 
tremulous  to  hold  the  scalpel.  C-onfined  in  this  charnel-house,  I  have 
been  estranged  from  nature's  fair  and  inviting  prosj>ei?ts.  I  have  cid- 
tivated  no  man's  friendship,  nor  sought  for  the  affection  of  wtimcn.  I 
have  indeed  read  of  the  charms  of  society,  the  exhilarations  of  wine, 
the  delights  of  a  domestic  partner,  and  the  blessexluess  of  children;  but 
I  have  been  a  solitary  student,  water  has  been  my  only  beverage,  no 
female  can  approach  me  with  attachment,  nor  can  a  child  curse  me  for 
its  existence.  To  live  longer  is  needless;  the  pa«*t  ha^  been  misem- 
ployed, the  present  is  wearisome,  and  I  will  anticipate  the  future/— 
p.  237. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Hardy  has  rendered  a  useful 
and  acceptable  service  to  the  cause  of  revealed  religion.  He  has, 
in  many  instances,  exposed  with  much  good  sense  the  miscon- 
ceptions and  fallacies  which  sceptics  of  various  kinds  have  in- 
dulged in  against  revelation.  Their  attacks  arc  for  the  most  part 
desultory  and  partial.  Nothing  like  a  regular  examination  of 
the  entire  cviqcncc  is  ever  attempted.  They  shrink  from  an 
open  and  fair  encounter,  but  deal  in  side  blows  or  guerilla  war- 
fare. Frequently  they  endeavour  to  get  rid  of  Christianity 
altogether,  without  direct  opiwsition,  by  attempting  to  establish 
theories  which  shall  supcrscac  it.     But  none  of  these  will  stand 
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the  test  of  fact  and  experience,  and  their  advocates  ought  to  per- 
ceive, that  as  the  Chnstian  religion  is  based  upon  facts,  there  is 
no  fair  ground  for  any  other  theory  till  these  facts  are  disposed 
of.  The  greater  part  of  the  direct  objections  against  revelation 
may  be  shown  to  militate  equally  against  the  principles  admitted 
by  sceptics  themselves.  Natural  religion,  as  it  is  called,  is  not 
exempt  from  the  very  same  difficulties  as  attach  to  revealed.  The 
truths  it  is  supposed  to  teach,  involve  problems  quite  as  hard 
to  solve  as  any  connected  with  revelation.  It  is  evident,  therefore, 
that  the  sceptic  who  admits  the  facts  of  nature  and  the  doctrine  of 
a  final  cause,  which  the  facts  imply  or  prove,  with  all  the  startling 
difficulties  which  accompany  such  facts  and  reasonings,  has  no 
just  ground  to  demand  that  revelation  should  be  free  from  diffi- 
culties, or  remove  all  his  doubts.  Mystery,  impenetrable  mystery, 
surrounds  us  on  every  hand,  when  we  attempt  to  push  the  fron« 
tiers  of  our  knowledge  beyond  that  limit  which  encircles  and 
protects  the  Infinite  and  the  Eternal  from  the  intnision  of 
a  profitless  curiosity. 

It  is,  however,  well  to  meet  fairly  and  candidly  the  difficulties 
of  inquirers;   and  where  a  genuine  love  of  truth  appears,  to 
treat  tenderly  the  hesitation  of  reasoning  and  doubting  minds.  If 
their  doubts  are  to  be  removed,  it  must  be  by  calmly  and  clearly 
showing  that  they  are  unfounded,  or  at  least  that  they  are  un- 
fairly used  against  Christianity  by  those  who  attach  no  weight 
to  them  in  other  matters.    In  most  cases  of  scepticism  there  exists  a 
total  ignorance  of  the  mass  of  evidence  which  revelation  can  show  ; 
and  by  such  persons  the  entire  question  has  never  been  considered 
with  anything  like  calmness  and  candour.     Otherwise  it  would 
be  imiiossible  for  educated  men  to  make  use  of  such  trifling  and 
powerless  objections  as  are  frequently  brought  forward.    In  many 
cases,  no  doubt,  infidelity  is  resorted  to  as  oflering  a  freedom  from 
moral  restraints ;  the  darkness  is  preferred  to  the  light  by  those 
whose  deeds  are  evil.     The  consciences  of  such   must  be  left  to 
avenge  their  quarrel  with  injured  truth.  But  every  effort  should  be 
made  to  convince  the  doubting,  and  guard  the  young  and  untried 
against  the  sophistry  of  scepticism,  and   the  unreasonableness  of 
infidelity.     Mr.  Hardy's  book  will  be  useful  for  thej^e  purposes ; 
for  although  he  has  not  produced  a  systematic  and  well-arranged 
argument,  nor  presented  the  old  arguments  in  a  new  and  brighter 
light,  yet  he  has  seized  upon   the  jn-incipal  topics,  has  met  the 
chief  objections,  and  especially  those  of  modern  times  arising  out 
of  geology  and  craniology  ;  and  all  in  a  compressed  form. 

There  is  another  rircumstance  which  will  add  interest  to  his 
work.  The  author  is  a  layman,  and  on  that  account  may  be 
supposed  to  have  more  influence  with  sceptics  than  writers  wnose 
profession  binds  them  to  uphold  revealed  religion.     Jt  is  grati- 
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fying  to  find  a  gentleman  of  business  so  well  read  in  matters  of 
such  imi)ortance  to  mankind  at  large,  but  which  require  so  much 
reading  and  study  thoroughly  to  understand  them.  It  is  manifest 
throughout  the  volume,  that  the  author  writes  with  the  most 
entire  earnestness  and  sincerity.  Plis  style  is  plain,  but  lucid 
and  forcible,  admirably  adapted  to  the  understandings  of  the 
people  generally.  We  should  have  been  glad  to  perceive  a  more 
clear  and  orderly  arrangement  The  general  impression  is 
not  that  of  a  close  and  progressive  argument,  graduallj  guiding 
the  mind  to  a  full  conviction  of  the  truth  sought  to  be  estwlished 
— an  ascent,  step  by  step,  to  the  pinnacle  on  which  he  wishes  to 
place  the  reader ;  but  of  a  number  of  papers  or  essays  written  at 
mtervals  on  the  same  general  subject,  but  in  a  great  measure 
miscellaneous  and  mixed  in  their  arguments.  As  it  is,  however, 
we  accept  *  The  Philosophy  of  Christianity'  from  the  hands  of  the 
worthy  author,  who  is,  in  this  case,  also  printer  and  publisher,  not 
as  adequately  answering  to  that  title,  but  as  a  useful  volume, 
treating  upon  part  of  the  evidences  for  Christianity,  and  many  of 
the  objections  against  it. 

Art.  VI.  1.  The  Jubilee  of  the  JVorld;  An  Easay  on  Christian  Missions 
to  the  Jfeathen,  By  the  Kcv.  John  Macfarlane.  pp.  454.  12mo. 
Glasgow :  Collins. 

2.  Christian  Missions  to  Heathen  Xations.  By  Baptist  W.  Noel, 
M.A.     pp.  41.>.     12mo.     Nisbet. 

3.  *  IVho  is  my  Neighbour  T  An  Essay  on  Christian  Missions.  By 
J.  B.  Melson,  A.B.,  M.D.,  &c.     Second  Edition,     pp.  354.    8vo. 

Hamilton. 

The  first  of  these  volumes  is  denominated  an  ^  Additional  Prize.* 
We  must  therefore  now  proceed  to  inquire  into  the  grounds  of  a 
measure  so  unprecedented,  for  those  set  forth  in  the  prolegomena 
are,  in  our  judgment,  anything  but  satisfactory.  To  speak  the  truth, 
it  seems  to  have  been  a  wriggling  sort  of  business.  The  recusant 
adjudicator  prompts  the  committee  ;  the  committee  prompt  the 
l)ody  of  the  adjudicators;  four  of  the  adjudicators,  in  turn, 
prompt  the  committee ;  and  then  the  committee  promptly  comply 
with  the  adjudicators'  prompting,  which  they  themselves  had 
prompted.  AH  this  is  clear  upon  the  face  of  the  documents. 
The  facts  arc  these : — One  of  the  adjudicators  ])ronounces  Mr, 
Macfarlane's  essay  entitled  to  the  first  prize  ;  but  his  four  com- 
])ecrs  declare  for  the  work  of  Dr.  Harris.  One  of  the  adjudi- 
cators— the  same,  of  c(mrse — next  decides  that  Mr.  Macfarlane 
deserves  the  second  prize ;  but  his  four  colleagues  award  it  to  Mr. 
Hamilton.  Such  is  the  basis  of  the  act  of  which  we  complain. 
^In  these  circumstances,'  says  the  'advertisement/  'the  com* 
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inittee)  desirous  to  give  the  cause  every  possible  advantage,  re- 
solved OD  offering  a  distinct  premium  to  its  author/ — that  is, 
they  offer  a  premium  for  the   production  of  an  essay  already 
penned.     Then  next,  as  to  the  ^  circumstances'  which  compelled 
the  measure;  could  these  ^circumstances'  possibly  have  been 
less  ui^ent  ?     Short  of  unanimity,  could  the  majority  of  the  ad- 
judicators have  been  greater,  or  the  minority  less  ?     All  things 
considered,  the  extent  of  the  unanimity  was  remarkable.     But 
this  is  not  the  whole.     What  weight  was  due  from  the  committee 
to  the  judgment  of  a  gentleman  who  awarded  the  first  prize  to 
an  essay  which  his  fellow  judges  deemed  unworthy  even  of  the 
second  ?     Was  such  a  case  one  of  special  pressure  ?     We  can 
hardly  conceive  of  a  pretext  more  flimsy.     It  was  certain  before- 
hand, that  among  the  rejected  compositions  there  would  be  a 
third  best,  and  it  was  not  improbable  that  this  third  essay  would 
i^proximate  the  second,  while  that  essay  itself  might  be  as  nearly 
approached  by  the  fourth.     In  fact,  no  line  could  be  drawn.     Is 
it  not  further  obvious  that,  in  all  such  cases,  one  Work  only  is 
wanted?     Is  it  not  a  fact  that,  in  general,  the  specifications  pro- 
vide for  the  printing  of  only  one  Work  ?     It  is  indisputable  that 
second  prizes  are  intended  chiefly  to  augment  the  encourage- 
ment to  contributors,  by  increasing  the  chances  of  partial  success, 
and  on  this  ground  we  see  no  impropriety  of  a  thiid,  or  fourth,  or 
even  a  larger  number,  provided  that  the  number  be  fixed  at  the 
outset,  ana  abided  by.     On  great  occasions,  such  as  the  present, 
we  should  deem  it  proper  to  enlarge  the  number,  even  were  the 
premium  l)ut  nominiil.     Such  a  course,  besides  multiplying  the 
inducements,  would  help  to  decide  the  degrees  of  merit  upon  a 
scale  sufficient  to  embrace  all  treatises  of  real  worth,  and  to  stamp 
them  with  a  judicial  approbation,  which  might  aid  the  authors  to 
determine  the  propriety  of  publication ;  and  as  to  parties  whose 
pride  spumed  everj^thing  short  of  the  first  or  second  prize,  they 
niif^ht  be  accommodated  by  the  option  of  the  publication  or  con- 
cealment of  their  names. 

The  committee,  impelled  by  the  urgency  of  *  these  circum- 
stances,' next  began  to  consider  the  means  of  accomplishing  their 
project.  As  decency  required,  they  made  a|)plication  to  the  ^two 
successful  competitors,'  and  readily  obtained  their  *  generous  con* 
currence.'  In  such  a  case,  to  ask  of  such  men,  was,  of  course,  to 
obtain ;  but,  even  in  them,  does  prompt  com|)liance  bes])eak 
moral  approbation  ?  By  such  a  scheme  the  successful  Writers 
were  wronged,  and  they  doubtless  felt  their  wrong,  although, 
with  the  dignity  which  marks  their  characters,  they  scorned  to 
complain.  The  committee  next  dealt  with  the  adjudicators,  and 
obtained  a  reconimendation  to  publish  Mr.  Macfarlanc's  essay  from 
such  of  them  *  as  felt  themselves  at  liberty  to  give  it.'     Among 
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these,  of  course,  was  the  recusant  adjudicator,  he,  therefore,  is 
not  to  be  counted ;  of  the  other  four,  three  subscribe  the  recom- 
mendation. The  sul)scribers  wisely  took  the  precaution,  however, 
to  set  themselves  rijrht  with  the  pubhc  by  o|)ening  witli  the  sig- 
nificant words,  *  As  the  committee  wish,'  &c.,  thus  clearly  showing 
that  the  committee,  and  not  they,  took  the  initiative  in  the 
business.  We  are  glad  to  find  that  Mr.  MclvilPs  name  does  not 
appear  to  tliis  document.  To  us  it  is  really  amusing  to  see  the 
conmiittee,  after  they  had  been  thus  fixed  with  the  charge  of 
prompting  the  adjudicators  to  give  a  recommendation,  in  the 


tion  the  ])receding  pro])osal  of  the  adjudicators,  *  *  *  have  great 
pleasure  in  concurring  in  the  recommendation  that  the  Essay  be 
published.'  'Jliis  is  the  best  thing  of  the  kind  that  has  tor  a 
long  time  come  in  our  way.  They  consider  a  ^proposal'  origi- 
nally emanating  from  themselves,  and  concur  in  a  *  recommen^- 
tion'  of  their  own  suggesticm  !  We  have,  however,  no  manner  of 
doubt  that  the  said  committee,  in  all  this,  sought  only  the  public 
good,  and  that  they  deserve  the  fullest  credit  for  pure  intention. 
All  this  we  cheerfully  accord  to  them ;  but  we  do  think  that 
they  are  not  adepts  in  business,  that  they  have  placed  themselves  in 
a  false  position,  and  that,  all  circumstances  considered,  their  con- 
duct is  lia])lo  to  misconstruction.  Indeed,  we  ought  not,  |)erhaps, 
to  accu.^e  the  man  of  uncharitableness,  who  half  believes  that 

^  Over  them  Aracliue  liigli  did  lift 
Iler  cunning  >vel),  and  spread  her  subtle  net, 
Kuwrnpped  in  foul  smoke,  and  clouds  more  black  than  jet.* 

The  committee  must  allow  us  to  remind  them,  that  he  in 
whose  behalf  this  struggle  was  made  is  a  Scottish  churclunan ; 
that  his  book  distinctly  proclaims  him  a  churchman  by  earnestly 
contending  for  the  church-and-state  principle  in  connexion  wilt 
missions ;  that  the  solitary  adjudicator  who  struggled  first  for  the 
primary,  and  then  for  the  secondary,  claims  of  the  essay  in 
question,  is  a  Scottish  churchman,  and  that  they  themselves  are 
Scottish  churchmen.  Such  being  the  facLs,  to  say  the  least,  ap- 
pearances were  somewhat  against  them.  Had  the  recusant  ad- 
judicator been  a  dissenter,  or  had  the  Essayist  been  a  dissenter, 
and  that  dissent  distinctly  perceptible  in  his  book,  or  had  both 
been  dissenteiv?,  it  would  very  materially  have  altered  the  aspect 
of  the  affair.  There  might  not,  indeed,  in  that  case,  have  been 
one  particle  more  rectitude,  but  there  had  certainly  been  less 
ground  for  suspicion.  We  much  regret  the  measure  itself,  and 
still  more  the  manner  of  its  accomplishment.  We,  moreover,  do 
most  solemnly  protest  against  its  becoming  a  precedent. 
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.'  Thk'lt^iBtM  fateftre  tts  mmUans  a inixed  dianeter;  ii'is 
msjuM;  jt^ifl  tkHlV  tuikitia.  To  both  the  isncceMU  and  tlEe  wf- 
aaeca^MfhlMcahduut^  it  tras  unjust  Itfii  dear  tendency  "^Ari^  to 
depMiJiaiii'dic^  vahital  of  thti  gnecetefiil  essaya,  and  t6  ehhance  the 
bMM^  df^dCr.  Miibfiulan6  at  the  expense  of  his  fidling  ccfm- 
pititiau*  '>1\>'M^J  Miic6u4ane  and  the  recutent  adjtSicaidr, 
lUMv«iriif, M' ita^  also  it  maybe  of MtAi- 

tMi^it  wAs  tltiraia.  Li  the  end  it  will  aiigibent  the  repnMlieti 
bf  nidthbl-.  ''^AW  iltoeal  bias  thus  been  made  tti  maftldnd  altiilt^y 
atM  bbtH'tte'tmbliband  the  press  have  un«ftfUh6udy  affirmed  Ule 
jild||iikiWt}of  thb  <J6lM  It  could  not  be  ddierwite:   Itwte 

itttiSfy'htiJlMftii^         such  men  as  Dra.  WahHaW  and  Biintiu^ 
litelfat<t*'Mehill  tad  Crisp,  could  vety  materially  err  in  gaeh  a 
iMttei'.'*''*kiideed,  one  literaiy  omm,  of  no  mean  authority,  'has 
dkiM^  Wi^^       the  essay  of  Mr.  Macfariane  to  be  inferior  t6 
thtf'of  Vh  No^,  and,  tb^^ore^  only  fourth  ofi  the  scaled 
flMriL   '  These  circumstances  severely  reflect  on  the  judicial  coA- 
tMcsy^^his  int^Qr  is   unimpeachable— of  that  adindieatmr 
d'tdMklkd'  fer^  it  the  highest  honour  and  reward,  aim  also  'ttii 
^dfedfikiota  of  tfie  committee  who  forced  it  on  to  iiti  present 
uMMtti'tlositibn:    By  itn  upriffht  and  steady  adfaeretace  to  their 
Mi  {Attliihea  conditions,  and  to  established  usage,  they  tv^uld, 
itt  dhtf  Mtt;ha^  beM  eonsulted  both  the  comfort  tod  the  eharacttfr 
of^  iMl^mied.    None  of  the  adjudicators,  in  our  view,  ought 
tolmive  been  parties  to  the  step.     For  them  it  had  been  enough 
to  issue  a  general  recommendation  that  several  other  essays  should 
be  published,  or  to  express  a  hope  to  that  effect,  leaving  it  to  the 
respective  writers  when  they  had  seen  the  essays  approved,  to 
decide  for  themselves.     We  should  have  been  sorry,  indeed,  to 
be  without  the  work  of  Mr.  Macfariane  ;  nor  would  we :  for  he 
must  have  been  the  subject  of  an  unerring  consciousness  that  it 
had  merit  sufficient  not  only  to  authorize,  but  to  demand  its 
ptiMication.     Nor  is  this  all ;  had  such  a  course  been  pursued,  it 
IS  more  than  probable  we  should  have  had  several  additional 
essays  published,  besides  those  that  have  appeared ;  for  to  us  it 
seems  moi^ly  certain,  that,  from  the  names  of  some  of  the  re- 
ported competitors,  there  must  have  been  several  works,  equal,  if 
not  in  'tome  respects  superior,  to  the  vokimes  of  Mr.  Noel  and 
Dr.  Melson,  ana  nearly  or  altogether  equal  if  not  superior  to  that 
of  Ifr.  Macfiuiane.     iout  the  unwarrantable  preference  given  to 
his  volume,  and  the  unfair  advantage  thence  arising  to  it,  have 
deprived  the  public  of  this  benefit;  for  under  the  circumstances, 
a  prodent  man  would  hardly  venture  to  publish. 

Thus  much  for  one  ground  of  complaint — we  earnestly  wish 
tbeve  had  n6t  been  a  second ;  but  we  are  reluctantly  compelled 
to  advance  another  of  a  somewhat  different  character,  relative  to 
vou  xnu  Q 
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llie  second  prize.  We  shall  first  state  the  case  by  setting  forth 
the  p<ictiou  part  of  the  committee's  original  ^advertisement,' 
which  rmis  thus : — 

*  The  ailjiidicatoi*s  are  expected  to  make  their  decision  known,  on  or 
befor*'  tlie  1  st  of  June,  1 840;  after  which  date,  the  essays  will  be  returned, 
on  proper  application  at  the  several  offices  where  they  were  originally 
left,  witli  the  letters  unopened,  excepting  those  accompanying  the  suc- 
cessful treatises.  Half  of  the  profits  ai'ising  from  the  sale  of  the  c<^y- 
right  of  the  essay,  to  which  the  prize  of  two  hundred  guinetis  shall 
be  awarded,  to  be  given  to  the  author;  the  other  half  to  be  applied  to 
such  object,  promotive  of  the  great  cause  of  Missions,  as  the  contri- 
butors to  the  present  prize  may  deem  most  expedient.' 

It  will  be  seen  that  provision  is  here  made  simply  for  the  secret 
surrender  of  the  unsuccessful  essays.  Those  approved  arcj  for 
the  present,  of  course,  to  be  retained,  as  usual^  and  a  communi- 
cation opened  with  tlie  authors^  apprising  them  of  the  result  of 
the  adjudication.  The  question  we  have  now  to  raise  regards  the 
position  of  Mr.  Hamilton's  essay.  Does  it  belong  to  him,  or  to 
the  committee  ?  On  this  point  the  covenant  is  silent.  This 
perfect  silence  is  an  important  circumstance,  as  it  leaves  the 
cpiestion  to  be  settled  upon  the  principles  of  usage  and  of  equity. 
According  to  usage,  the  property,  in  the  manuscript,  remains 
wholly  with  Mr.  Hamilton.  In  the  competition  on  ^  Covetoos- 
NRSS,'  ^  Schism,'  and  in  a  number  of  other  cases,  there  was  no 
second  prize,  and  in  cases  where  there  was,  it  was  uniformly 
given  to  nuiltiply  inducements,  and  as  a  slight  acknowledgment 
of  superior  merit.  But  we  remember  no  instance  in  which  the 
donor  or  donors  claimed  a  part  property,  and  still  less  an  entire 
property,  in  a  second  prize  —  no  instance  in  which  they 
demanded  or  accepted  one  farthing  of  the  profits  of  a  sccoid 
prize — and  few,  in  which  they  provided  for  a  participation  even 
m  those  of  a  First.  Burnet,  in  the  Great  Aberdeen  Priace,  Dr. 
Conquest,  Sir  C.  £.  Smith,  and  most  others,  have  all  lefl  the 
writers  who  obtained  their  prizes  to  enjoy  the  whole  profits.  On 
the  ground  of  usage  then,  Mr.  Hamilton  was  indisputably  en- 
titled to  the  entire  property  in  his  production. 

But  how  stands  the  equity  of  the  case  ?  The  usage,  we  ap- 
prehend, proclaims  to  some  extent  the  equity.  Let  us,  however, 
fut  the  case  fairly :  the  committee,  we  shall  suppose,  pay  Mr. 
lamilton  Jifty  guhieasy  claiming  the  manuscript  as  their  own, 
and  asserting  the  right,  at  pleasure,  either  to  suppress  or  publish 
it;  and,  in  the  latter  event,  to  lay  out  the  profits  according  to 
their  own  judgment.  This  is  the  claim.  Now  it  really  appears 
to  us  that  no  such  claim  can  be  allowed,  for  the  following 
reasons : — First,  because  no  such  claim  is  made,  no  such  design 
is  intimated,  no  such  power  is  asserted,  in  the  published  condi- 
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tions  of  the  committee.  Such  rights  are  mere  assumptions ;  and 
Mr.  Hamilton,  being  no  party,  is  under  no  obligation.  Secondly, 
the  sum  oi  Jifty  guineas  is  not  a  sufficient  consideration  for 
such  a  woric.  A  respectable  London  publisher  would  blush  to 
ask  any  literary  man  of  established  character  to  execute  such  a 
▼olume  for  less  than  four,  five,  or  six  times  the  sum.  Why,  in 
the  case  before  us.  Dr.  Harris  receives  two  hundred  guinecuy 
besides  Imlf  the  prqfitSy  which  may  amount  to  four  or  five  hun- 
dred more.  Is  it  meet,  then,  that  Mr.  Hamilton,  whose  work  is 
only  just  not  the  first,  should  be  paid  in  fiiU  with  Jifh/  guineas  ? 
Our  readers  will  learn,  as  we  ourselves  have  learned,  with  indig- 
nation, that  the  Glasgow  committee  entertained  the  design  of 
thus  paying  him.  We  speak  with  the  confidence  which  know- 
ledge imparts,  and  we  call  upon  the  committee,  if  we  are  wrong, 
to  contradict  us.  Mr.  Hamilton  himself,  who,  like  too  many 
men  of  splendid  parts,  is  not  over-burdened  with  worldly  wisdom, 
perhaps,  estimates  but  lightly  the  act  of  injustice  to  which  he 
has  been  subjected,  but  it  is  strongly  resented  by  his  personal 
friends,  through  whom  the  main  facts  of  the  case  have  reached 
OS.  The  facts  are  these  : — After  the  adjudication,  Mr.  Hamilton 
demanded  his  manuscript,  but  the  committee  disputed  his  right 
to  it.  The  simple  writer  offered  to  refund  the  prize-money. 
This  was  peremptorily  declined,  and  the  ^fifty  guineas  were 
at  once  paid  him,  the  committee  still  insisting  upon  their  right, 
and  proposing  a  reference  to  the  ^five  judges  of  the  matter  in 
dispute,  a  proposal  with  which  Mr.  Hamilton  could  not  comply, 
forasmuch  as,  relying  on  the  silence  of  the  published  conditions 
of  the  committee,  on  established  usage,  and  on  obvious  e(iuity, 
he  had  already  disposed  of  it  to  a  publisher,  for  what  sum  we 
know  not,  nor  does  it  matter ;  it  may,  from  the  character  of  the 
vendor,  have  been  for  half  its  worth.  At  any  rate,  whatever  it 
may  have  been,  under  these  circumstances,  tlie  p;iftcd  simpleton 
offered  to  pay  to  the  committee  half  of  the  purchjise  money,  the 
terms  which  the  *  advertisement'  provided  relative  to  the  first 
prize  !  That  offer  was  actually  accepted,  and  the  sum,  whatever 
Its  amount,  has  long  since  been  received  l)y  the  committee ! 

Such  are  the  facts.  W^e  vouch  for  their  accuracy,  ("an  it  be 
necessary  for  us  further  to  elucidate  their  character?  Our 
readers  will  not  fail  to  form  a  proper  estimate  of  the  whole  affair; 
and  to  them  we  leave  the  task  of  denouncin<x  a  contemptible 
piece  of  injustice  towanls  a  man  of  unusual  generosity.  We 
make  no  inquiry  respecting  the  use  to  which  the  committee  may 
apply  the  money.  It  will,  doubtless,  be  a  laudable  one  :  but  it 
is  not  to  be  forgotten  that  He  who  is  higher  than  the  highest, 
'  hates  robbery  for  a  burnt  offering:.' 

We  trust  that  what  we  have  said  in  the  foregoing  pages  may 
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contribute  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  such  things.  It  is  neces- 
sary that  committees  and  directories  should  always  act  under  the 
inliuence  of  self-suspicion  ;  for  bodies  will  find  it  easy  both  to  do 
and  to  defend  deeds  which  individuals  would  tremble  even  to 
imagine.  (\)mpanios  of  (Christian  men  should  beware  of  every- 
thing that  might  even  by  possibiHty  subject  them  to  the  charge 
of  homogeny  with  Dean  Swift's  answer-jobbers.  *  What  dis- 
gusts me,'  said  that  keen  observer,  *  from  having  to  do  with 
answer-jobbers  is,  that  they  have  no  conscience.'  Far  from  us, 
and  from  all  our  friends,  be  such  an  accusation  !  We  are  jealous 
of  the  honour  of  all  religious  bodies  and  Christian  agencies ;  and 
while  we  shall  ever  be  among  the  foremost  to  defend  them  from 
all  unjust  assault,  yet,  when  their  conduct  merits  it,  we  shall 
never  shrink  from  administering  rebuke  or  chastisement. 

We  now  proceed  with  the  examination  of  the  works  before  us. 
Mr.  Macfartane  divides  his  volume  into  three  parts.  The  first 
sets  forth  the  objects  and  resources  of  the  missionary  work,  and 
comprises  six  chapters,  extending  to  about  one  third  of  the 
volume.  It  is  here  shewn,  with  no  ordinary  ability,  that  the 
object  of  missions  to  the  heathen  is  essentially  spiritual ;  but  that 
the  civilization  and  advancement  of  society  are  the  necessary 
result  of  missionary  success  ;  that  the  cross  of  Christ  is  the  great 
instrument  of  renovating  mankind  ;  that  the  universal  dominion 
of  Christ  ensures  the  stability  and  progress  of  his  kingdom;  and 
that  all  success  in  attempts  to  propagate  the  gospel,  results  from 
the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  All  this  is  done  in  a  clear, 
terse,  theological  style,  embodying  wide  and  comprehensive 
views  of  human  nature  and  of  existing  society,  and  of  the  nature, 
power,  and  glory  of  gospel  truth. 

Part  Second  exhibits  the  duty  of  Christians  towards  the 
heathen,  and  the  manner  of  its  performance.  Here  we  have 
seven  chapters,  the  first  of  which  is  devoted  to  the  proof  of  the 
duty  of  spreading  the  gospel ;  the  second  presents  *  Forms  of 
Union  in  the  Missionary  Work.'  Here  it  is  that  the  author 
shews  his  predilection  for  establishments  of  religion.  Considering 
that  the  object  was  a  catholic  essay,  and  that  among  his  adju- 
dicators there  was  a  Wardlaw  and  a  Crisp — of  Dr.  Bunting  we 
say  nothing — if  we  desiderate  Mr.  Macfarlane's  prudence,  we 
have  proofs  at  least  of  his  manly  courage  and  Christian  integrity. 
He  boldly  contends,  that  *  a  Christian  nation,  acting  in  its  cor- 
porate capacity,  is  bound,  through  its  public  and  recognised 
officei's,  to  promote  and  extend  the  knowledge  of  true  religion 
among  all  its  subjects,  to  suppress  idolatry  should  it  exist,  and 
to  encourage  the  propagation  of  the  Christian  faith.'  In  support 
of  this  proposition,  the  author  argues  at  considerable  length,  but 
fis  the  church-and-state  question  nad  no  business  in  this  work^  it 
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shall  find  no  place  ia  the  present  article.     In  a  few  seconds^  he 
v/Hl  answer  himself  in  a  manner  the  most  satisfactory.     lie  next 
goes  on  to  speak  of  ^  voluntary  association'  for  this  work,  which 
He  deems  a  good  thing  to  supplement  the  ^  deficiencies  and  neg- 
lects' of  governments.     We  are  glad  to  And  him  speaking  in  a 
tone  so  kindly  of  ^  the  large  resources  and  signal  success  of  the 
London  Missionary  Society.'     He  thinks  that^  at  the  outset,  its 
principle  was  good,  and  its  adoption  necessary  ;  but  he  considers 
it  to  be  so  no  longer.    He  thinks  the  sectarian  or  denominational 
combinations  more  natural.     This  conducts  him  to  the  subject 
of  *  the  duty  of  particular  churches,  in  their  corporate  capacity, 
to  labour  for  the  conversion  of  the  world.'     Here  the  author 
strikes  out  in  a  path  which,  although  not  new  to  nonconformists, 
is   so  to  churchmen ;    and   we   confess  it  gladdens  us  to  find 
such  sentiments  embraced  and  boldly  avowed  by  such  a  man  as 
Mr.  Macfarlane.    He  c^ontends  that  ^  such  a  mode  of  propagating 
the  gospel  is  more   scriptural,  more  consistent  and  uniform  in 
its  character,  and  more  effective  than  any  voluntary  association 
for  that  purpose  that  can  be  formed.'     In  proof  of  the  first  point, 
the  author  argues  thus: — 

*  Such  a  method  is  more  scripturul.  Whatever  opinions  may  be 
held  as  to  the  original  form  and  constitution  of  the  apostolic  church, 
it  was  clearly  under  the  direction  and  control  of  the  CHunrii,  that 
the  gospel  was  preached  and  planted,  and  its  ordinances  administered 
in  primitive  times.  It  was  to  the  churcli  foi*mcd  by  himself,  that 
Chnst  originally  gave  the  couimission  to  '  teach  all  nations.'  It  was 
the  church  that  he  endowed  with  the  various  (jualitications  that  were 
necessary  for  '  tlie  work  of  the  ministry,  for  the  edifying  of  the  body 
of  Christ.'  It  was  by  the  church  alone,  in  its  as&ociate  and  spiritual 
capacity,  that  during  the  first  age  proacbcrs  wvni  sent  forth,  pastors 
ordained,  superintendence  exercised,  and  rcgnlalion^  made  for  its  own 
internal  administration,  in  all  the  varii'tiis  of  cuiiditiou  in  whicli  it 
existed.  No  institution  is  alhuled  to,  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  or 
inspired  Kpistles,  analogous  to  those  conventional  a.-scx'iations  for  the 
spread  of  the  gospel,  that  have  heen  formed  or  proposed  in  our  day, 
whose  affairs  are  managed  by  eommitt(*es  or  ofliee-bearers,  other  than 
the  recognised  and  ordained  oihee-bearers  of  the  ehureh.' — j).  165. 

All  this  is  near  the  truth,  but  it  sounds  soniewliat  strange  in 
the  mouth  of  a  law-church  minister ;  fioni  such  lips,  never- 
theless, we  are  right  glad  to  hear  it.  In  the  jidjscfpicnt  reason- 
ings of  this  very  valuable  chapter,  the  auliior  enunciates  a  series 
of  truths  which  cannot  be  too  deeply  noiidered.  He  liigbly  ap- 
proves of  the  Ei)iscopalian,  the  Pnshyterian,  the  Baptist,  and 
the  Methodist,  working  apart,  and  carrying  out  their  own  ideas 
of  ritual  and  of  polity.  *  Each  cuuucn,'  says  he,  *  as  sucn,  should 
be  a  missionary  church.     Besides  that,  Scripture  authority   is 
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wanted  to  sanction  the  system  of  conventional  union,  and  lay 
direction  and  superintendence  in  spiritual  aiiieurs^  there  is  not 
that  stability,  consistency,  and  uniform  progression  which  must 
exist,  where  there  is  the  same  impelling  power,  and  where  all 
the  parts  of  the  machinery  are  regulated  and  adjusted  to  one 
harmonious  movement.'  He  contends  that  this  congregational 
and  denominational  method  will  be  far  '  more  effective  than  any 
mere  voluntary  union  upon  whatever  scale.'  *  Is  it  conceivable,* 
he  asks,  *  that  by  any  other  means,  the  Wesleyan  Methodists,  a 
body  far  from  opulent,  could  bring  an  annual  revenue  of  upwards 
of  90,000/.  to  the  cause  of  missions  ?'  He  further  adds,  that 
*  since  the  church  of  Scotland  has  assumed  the  distinctive 
character  of  a  missionary  church,  and  has  begun  to  employ  her 
parochial  jurisdiction  and  machinery  for  the  collection  of  funds, 
an  amount  has  been  obtained  for  religious  purposes,  unparalleled 
in  the  history  of  the  country.' 

Mr.  Macfarlanc,  by  a  side  wind,  supplies  a  wholesome  hint  to 
the  London  Missionary  Society.  He  alleges  with  considerable 
truth,  that  notwithstanding  its  *  fundamental  principle,*  it  has 
generally  adopted  *  the  independent  or  congregational  form  in 
its  foreign  churches,  and  has  come  to  be  supported  almost  en- 
tirely by  Christians  of  that  denomination.'  The  former  part  of 
this  statement  is  not  quite  correct  That  society,  we  ap{Mreheiid, 
has  ^  adopted'  nothing  in  relation  to  such  matters.  It  has  always 
kept  good  faith  with  its  principle ;  but  its  agents,  unfettered  m 
their  operations,  with  the  Wora  of  Life  in  their  hands,  have  by 
it  been  led  to  *  adopt'  such  a  form  in  the  churches  which  they 
have  planted.  His  affirmation  concerning  support,  however,  is 
true.  The  principle  of  the  Society  has  long  survived  the  reascm 
on  which  it  originally  rested  and  the  circumstances  which  gave 
it  existence.  In  the  course  of  events,  it  has  been  lefl  in  the 
hands  of  the  Independents ;  by  them,  we  believe,  this  result 
was  not  desired,  and  nothing  was  done  to  effect  or  hasteo  it 
They  cleave  to  their  neutral  flag,  indeed,  at  the  hazard  of  ren- 
dering themselves  all  but  ridiculous.  It  is  a  well  known  fiict 
that  they  have  ofttimes  no  small  difficulty  in  getting  a  Church- 
minister  to  preach  the  annual  sermon ;  that  they  are  limited  to  one 
or  two  metropolitan  places  of  worship,  of  which  they  may  be  soon 
deprived,  that  when  they  have  got  both  a  preacher  and  an  edifice, 
they  cannot  procure  an  Episcopalian  audience.  This  is  so  noto- 
rious, that  many  of  the  dissenting  supporters  of  the  society,  firom 
half  pity,  half  shame,  make  it  a  point  not  only  to  give  their  own 
personal  attendance,  even  at  the  expense  of  consiaerable  incon- 
venience, but  actually  to  canvass  their  friends  for  their  presence, 
to  save  appearances,  and,  after  all,  the  congregations  are  gene- 
rally but  a  handful,  and  the  collection  a  trifle.     That  society,  in 
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our  opinion,  pays  very  dearly  for  its  catholicity.  It  will,  we 
doubt  not,  or  at  least  the  Congregational  body  will,  by-and-by, 
begin  to  reflect  on  its  position.  We  witnessed  the  formation  of 
the  Congregational  Union  of  England  and  Wales  with  much 
satis&ction,  and  have  watched  its  progress  with  unfeigned  de- 
light ;  nothing  in  relation  to  it,  however,  has  so  much  gratified 
us  as  the  alliance  which  has  been  effected  betwixt  it  and  the 
Home  Missionary,  the  Irish  Evangelical,  and  the  Colonial  Mis- 
sionary Societies.  This  triune  junction  was  a  profound  concep- 
tion, and  a  most  important  achievement.  It  is  only  just,  it  is 
only  honest,  as  well  as  highly  politic,  that  such  societies  should 
bear  the  image  and  superscription  of  those  bodies  who  support 
them.  Nonconformists  have,  in  divers  important  particulars, 
long  been  the  victims  of  a  spurious  catholicity.  On  this  sub- 
ject Mr.  Macfarlane  has  heaucd  the  chapter,  under  immediate 
review,  with  a  beautiful  gem  from  Dr.  M*Crie,  which  nms 
thus : — *  A  vague  and  erratic  charity  which  soars  above  fixed 
principles  of  behef,  is  a  very  feeble  and  precarious  bond  of  union. 
True  Christian  Charity  is  the  daughter  of  Truth.'  A  very  little 
thought  will  shew  the  members  of  the  above  Union  that  the 
reasons  which  have  led  to  the  affiliation  of  the  three  societies 
already  specified,  demand  the  addition  of  a  fourth — the  London 
Missionary  Society.  Every  argument  that  applies  to  the  former 
will  apply  with  five-fold  force  to  the  latter.  Completeness  of 
machinery,  and  consistency  of  principle,  in  our  judgment, 
equally  and  imperatively  demand  it  Should  the  Congregational 
body  be  the  only  people  in  the  land  wholly  indifferent  to  the 
establishment  of  churches  in  foreign  lands,  of  their  own  faith 
and  order?  Their  brethren,  the  Baj)tists,  have  their  English 
Home  Mission,  their  Irish  Mission,  and  their  Foreign  Mission, 
and  why  should  not  the  Independents  ?  Wc  are  aware,  that 
what  Dr.  M^Crie  designates  *  a  vague  and  erratic  charity,'  has 
prodigious  charms  for  some  people ;  and  that  the  so-called 
catholic  constitution  of  the  society  is  also  a  convenient  rhetori- 
cal common-place,  of  no  mean  use  in  certain  hands  for  the 
embellishment  of  anniversary  eloquence  ;  but,  all  circumstances 
considered,  we  do  think  the  annual  hour's  triumph  over  what  the 
disciples  of  disorder  term  bigotry,  is  purchased  enormously  dear. 
It  is  surely  to  be  ho|)ed,  after  the  ecclesiastical  revelations  of  the 
last  few  years,  that  the  Congregational  conununity,  to  whom, 
in  times  past,  the  liberties  of  mankind  have  l)ecn  so  dce{)ly 
indebted,  will  at  length  bethink  themselves.  They  hold  their 
principles  in  trust  for  distant  climes  and  future  ages.  They  niay 
now  clearly  see  the  resolute  determination  of  Popery  to  pursue 
them,  in  their  walks  of  missionary  philanthropy,  through  the 
whole  earth,  while  the  Anglican  church  is  not  less  determined 
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in  her  resolution  to  plant  her  own  standard,  and  fight  for  her 
arrogant  assumptions  in  every  colony  of  the  British  empire.  To 
us,  then,  it  does  appear  that  the  time  is  fully  come  for  the  con- 
gregational churches  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  who  constitute 
the  J^ondon  Missionary  Society,  to  strike  their  present  colourless 
mean-nothing  flag,  and  to  hoist,  in  the  sight  of  all  lands,  their 
own  distinctive  denominational  ensign. 

The  third  chapter  consists  of  an   elaborate   disquisition  on 
prayer,  which,  of  course,  contains  nothing   new.     The  fourth 
introduces  the  subject  of  jiecuniary  contribution,  which  is  dis- 
cussed sermon-wise,  in  a  manner  which  has  very  little  that  is 
practical  about  it.     The  author  considers  that  ^  only  one  pound 
in  every  seven  hundred  and  fifty  of  British  income,  is  devoted 
to  this  great  object  of  Christian  philanthropy.'     This  fact  may 
satisfy  the  descendants  of  Mant  and  Morris  that  we  are  still  a 
great  way  below  the  ruin-point,  and  that  unless  the  missionary 
lever   spread   very   rapidly,  indeed,  there  is  a  chance  of  lie 
country's  surviving  at  least  another  thousand  years.     The  *  duty 
of  personal  consecration  to  the  work'  next  ensues.     This  mo- 
mentous matter  is  but  coldly  stated  and  feebly  pressed.     It  is 
equally  deficient,  both  in  point  and  in  appe<il.     Indeed,  in  ail 
these  mission  essays,  there  is  nothing  in  which  the  writers,  upon 
the  wliolc,  have  mure  fciiled  than  in  exhibiting  the  claims  and 
glory  of  the  missionary  character.   This  noble  theme  might  have 
been  made,  in  Mr.  Macikrlane's  hands,  to  tell  with  resistless 
power  u])oii  the  youthful  attendants  on  the  Scottish  seminaries 
of  tuition  for  the  rising  ministry.     He  might,  and  he  ought  to 
have  showed  how  tremendous  is  the  responsibility,  in  connexion 
with  this  subject,  which  rests  upon  parents,  pastors,  professors, 
and  students.     The  masculine  mind  of  Mr.  Macfarlane,  how- 
ever, has  not  sufficiently  ruminated  this  i)oiiit ;  hence  he  does 
not  see  it  in  its  length,  and  breadth,  ana  bearings.     His  soul 
does  not  once  kindle  ;  he  has  taken  no  grasp  of  it.     Still  he  has 
some  faint  glimpses  of  its  nobility,  as  the  following  declaration 
will  shew : — 

*  Faith  takes  into  its  calculation  the  whole  range  of  human  exist- 
ence, and  the  final  destiny  of  man.  Viewed  in  this  light,  the  mis- 
sionary occupies  not  only  a  useful,  but  an  exalted  station.  When  all 
that  the  world  cidls  great  shall  have  i)asscd  away, — when  the  names 
of  kings  and  of  conquerors  shall  have  been  forgotten, — when  the  plans 
of  statesmen,  and  the  exploits  of  heroes,  that  have  occupied  the  largest 
space  in  tlic  history  of  nations,  shall  be  remembered,  only  as  Uiey 
served  to  promote  the  linal  [)uri>oscs  (»f  Sovereign  grace, — the  unknown 
or  despised  missionary,  who  went  forth  in  humble  faith  and  obedience 
to  the  work  of  Christ,  shall  be  i)ublicly  recognised  as  the  friend  and 
co-ad  jutor  of  the  *  King  of  Saints,'  and,  welcomed  into  the  joy  of  Ids 
Lord.'— p.  252. 
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.  The  uxth  diopter  treats  of  '  the  dorjr  of  the  church  towards' 
th^  JewB)  as  aiiziiiaries  in  propajzatiDg  the  gospeL'  This  topic, 
wliich  we  consider  wholly  out  oi  place  in  the  present  vohune,  is 
discussed,  or  rather  talked  about,  in  a  very  tame,  meagre,  and 
unprofitable  manner.  It  has  been  for  several  years  a  crotchet 
with  a  portion  of  the  Scottish  clersy,  and  Mr.  Macfiirlane  ap- 
p^urs  to  have  thought  his  book  wot^  be  incomplete  without  it 
The  seventh  chapter  labours  to  shew  that  '  the  present  is  the 
final  di»pensati(Mi«'  This  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  portions  of 
the  book.  Hie  point  is  handled  with  extraordinary  ability.  It 
would  be  difficult,  indeed,  within  the  same  space,  to  do  more 
towards  proving  *  that  we  have  no  reason  to  expect  the  visible 
aod  personal  intervention  of  Christ,  with  his  saints  and  angels, 
prior,  or  as  auxiliarv  to  the  predicted  triumphs  of  his  cause.'  It 
would  form  a  valuable  tract  on  the  subject 

This  leads  us  on  to  the  Third  Part  of  the  Work,  comprehend- 
ing *  motives  and  encouragements  to  promote  the  difiusion  of  the 
oospel.'    This  part  consists  of  some  eight  chapters  or  sermons, 
raU  of  sound  gospel  doctrine,  but  presenting  little  that  calk  for 
Ic  notice.      We  shall  just  transcribe  the  heads  of  these 
*  Love  to  Christ  the  grand  motive  to  Missionary 
ipassion  for  the  Heathen,  an  urgent  motive  to  Mis- 
^  Zeal — Encouragement  to  the  Missionary  Work,  arising 
firomt  the  early  success  of  Christianity — Encouragement  arising 
fiom  the  present  state  of  Missions  and  aspect  of  the  Times — 
Encouragement  arising    from  explicit  prophecies — The   reflex 
influence  of  the  Missionary  Enterprise,  a  motive  to  increased 
activity  and  zeal — Objections  answered — Brief  Appeal  to  the 
Reader  in  behalf  of  the  Heathen.'  These  subjects  arc  all  treated 
b  a  grave,  judicious,  devout,  and  scriptural  manner. 

Our  opinion  of  this  work,  as  a  whole,  may  be  gathered  from 
what  we  have  already  written.  It  is  nearly,  in  all  points,  what 
we  had  anticipated  from  a  Scottish  clergyman,  stationed  in  a 
rural  district  The  matter,  the  method,  the  tone,  the  mould  of 
thought,  the  style  of  expression,  all  betoken  the  strong-minded, 
the  well-educated,  the  pious  and  pains- taking,  the  staid  and  stu- 
dious Presbyterian  divine.  The  predominant  faculty  in  the 
writer  is  the  understanding ;  he  hardly  indicates  the  existence 
of  any  other;  and  he  takes  for  granted  that  his  reader  resembles 
himselE  He  writes  like  a  man  that  has  for  ever  abjured  both 
paint  and  pathos.  lie  makes  no  provision  for  the  affections, 
and  as  little  for  the  fancy.  The  book  throughout  presents  not 
a  single  touch  of  true  tenderness,  nor  one  fliish  of  imagination. 
It  is  a  garden  which  has  neither  weed  nor  flower.  It  is  so  de- 
lightfouy  dry,  that  it  must  have  pleased  Swift  himself.  The 
Dean  of  St.  Patrick's  was  accustomed  to  speak  with  admiration  of 
an  acquaintance^  who,  wherever,  in  reaaing,  he  observed  a  sen- 
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tence  or  a  paragraph  ending  with  a  point  of  exclamation,  always 
made  it  a  rule  to  pass  that  by.  Mr.  M acfarlane  would  have 
been  a  favourite  with  the  dean  and  his  friend.  We  travelled 
over  no  tcwer  than  three  hundred  and  fifty-five  pages  before  ^e 
met  a  single  note  of  exclamation,  and  then  we  were  treated  to 
two  in  succession.  At  a  distance  of  forty-one  pages  further  on 
(p.  396)  he  forgets  himself  again,  and  we  have  two  more.  But 
this  is  the  last  lapse,  and  it  is  amply  atoned  for  by  the  *  appeal' 
at  the  close,  for  there  not  a  single  exclamation  escapes  him; 
and  we  can  assure  our  most  sentimental  readers  that  they  may 
sit  down  to  it  without  the  dread  of  discomposure  ;  they  are  in 
no  danger  of  dropping  a  single  tear.     He  gives  no 

*  cause 
To  be  suspected  of  more  tenderness 
Than  doth  become  a  man.' 

After  a  thorough  scrutiny  into  the  merits  of  the  work  before 
us,  we  are  now  able  most  satisfactorily  to  account  for  a  circum- 
stance  which  at  firet  perplexed  us — the  preference  given  to  it  by 
one  of  the  adjudicators,  Dr.  Welsh,  tlie  disciple,  friend,  and 
biographer  of  the  late  celebrated  Mental  Philosopher,  Dr.  Thomas 
Brown.  Dr.  Welsh,  it  is  well  known,  was  highly  worthy  of 
such  a  friendship  and  such  a  function.  He  is  an  adept  in  meta- 
physical and  logiccd  studies,  while  his  tastes  and  habits  are  such 
as  these  studies  imply.  This  fact,  we  think,  explains  at  once  the 
reasons  which  induced  him  to  estimate  so  highly  the  work  of 
Mr.  Macfarlanc.  Hiid  we  seen  the  three  books  prior  to  their 
presentation,  we  could  have  told  with  confidence  that  Dr.  Welsh 
would  infallibly  give  the  first  prize  to  the  *  Jubilee  of  the  World,' 
It  is,  we  conceive,  just  such  a  book  as  he  liiraself  would  have 
written  on  Missions.  It  evinces  its  author  to  be  a  man  of  strong 
and  cultivated  powers,  a  solid  tliinker,  a  clear  writer,  but  veiy 
imperfectly  acquainted  with  his  subject.  He  has  sat  down  and 
made  it  a  study,  and  the  result  is  before  us — a  solemn,  stately, 
well-reasoned,  well  written  volume,  comprising  a  very  few  gene« 
ral  principles.  The  theme  is  clearly  new  to  the  author;  he 
knows  very  little  of  it,  either  as  regards  the  home  apparatus  or 
the  foreign  operations ;  and  he  is  still  but  imjK^rfectly  imbued 
with  the  spirit  of  Missions.  It  is  the  cold  dissertation  of  a  moral 
philoso])her,  not  the  melting  appeal  of  a  weci)ing  apostle.  Now 
we  can  conceive  that  those  very  things  which  we  deem  defects 
in  Mr.  Macfarlane's  book,  a  man  of  l)r.  Welsh's  tastes,  intel- 
lectual habits,  and  professional  pursuits  may  deem  excellences. 
The  metaphysician,  we  doubt  not,  had  great  difhculty  in  getting 
through  the  paint,  pathos,  and  sating  lieauty  of  Dr.  llarris;  and 
how  he  succeeded  iu  vanquishing  Mr.  Hamilton  we  caimot  con- 
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WbMt  we  flfaould  turn  ^iven  Sat  a  ptep  at  Wm  wlrife 
l^ing  on  amid  the  figum,  flights,  brief  bunts,  endhts  pavar 
i^  dashes  and  declamations  (S*  the  romantio  Yofkshiieasaal 
[oiie  believe  the  doctor  looked  on  his  co-adyndicatoiB  as  oo 
Bondy  bewUdeied  when  they  preferred  Dr.  Hams  to  Mc 
vlaae ;  but  when  they  ahn  decbred  fiir  Mr.  HaoMlton^  he 
have  deemed  diem  bereft  of  their  senses  I 
lie  Mr.  Macfarlane's  woric  is  strongly  chacsoteiisdc  of  the 
sfa,  we  consider  Mr.  Noel^s  as  not  less  aa  of  the  Englirfi 
idied-charch  derey.  The  one  class  deals  much  in  cobh 
lenseand  matter  effect,  the  other  in  metqphysios  and  moaal 
ie.  Mr.  Noel's  book  is  as  complete  a  contrast  to  Mr.  Mao* 
e^  as  can  well  be  conceived.  The  former  abounds  in 
iiing  that  is  wanting  in  the  latter.  Bodi  united  wonU 
formed  a  most  masterly  treatise.  Had  Mr.  Noel's  book 
red  alone  some  few  years  back,  it  woukl  have  commanded 
^neial  attention,  and  have  been  considered  a  production 
at  value.  As  one  of  the  unsnccessfid  prise  essays,  it  now 
ra  under  less  fevourable  circumstances;  but  even  now  it 
t  fell  to  be  extensively  appreciated.  Viewed  in  a  Utaraij 
we  have  no  praise  to  bestow  on  the  nuUication  $  it  even 
beneath  reasonable  expectation;  it  is  uie  only  essay  avMmg 
m  which  in  that  respect  is  not  creditable  to  its  authoiw 
resard  has  been  paid  to  the  specifications  of  the  committee, 
iH  less  to  the  natural  limits  and  di?isi(M[is  of  the  sublet 
ntire  volume  is  divided  into  eight  chapters ;  of  these  the 
ets  forth,  somewhat  superficially,  the  duty  of  Christians 
egard  to  the  heathen ;  the  second  discusses  the  question 
er  missionary  exertions  are  needful ;  the  third  treats  of  the 
sability  of  missions ;  the  fourth,  of  the  effects  of  missions ; 
th,  of  the  means  possessed  by  Great  Britain  for  extending 
ian  mi^ons — ^this  is  a  chapter  of  great  value ;  but  we 
Mss  on  to  chapter  sixth,  on  the  number  of  missionaries, 
comprises  principles  that  well  merit  the  attention  of  our 
s  missionary  societies.  While  Mr.  Noel  laments  the 
1  number  of  the  entire  body,  he  considers  that  the  direc- 
have  erred  in  not  placing  more  missionaries  at  each  station, 
lists,  that  by  fixing  considerable  numbers  together  in  strong 
»ns,  that  they  woiud  be  enabled  to  effect  a  most  necessary 
(U  of  labour ;  that  in  all  respects  they  would  render  to  each 
important  assistance ;  that  such  a  missionary  staff  would 
If  {M^esent  an  impressive  aspect,  and  produce  a  salutary 
iux>n  the  mind  of  the  heathen.  He  illustrates  at  some 
the  mischiefs  which  have  arisen  from  the  feebleness  of 
issionary  force.  He  then  exemplifies  the  happy  effects 
,*ed  by   the   concentration  of  missionary  efi<»rts   upon  a 
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manageable  district,  lie  states  that  the  American  missionaries 
in  Ceylon,  instead  of  being  scattered  over  the  whole  island,  have 
confined  themselves  to  Jaffna,  a  district  at  its  northern  extrcmitv, 
containing  something  beneath  a  hnndred  and  fifty  thousand 
))eo{)Ie.  At  this  j)lace  five  missicmaries,  four  of  whom  were  mar- 
ried, arrived  from  the  United  States  in  181G,  and  at  present 
there  are  six  missionaries,  exchisivc  of  a  physician,  a  printer,  and 
a  body  of  native?  ])reachers  and  teachers.  These  evangelists  from 
the  fir.-^t,  instead  of  a  cheerless  solitude,  have  had  the  comfort  of 
each  other's  society.  On  the  1st  of  February,  1820,  fifteen  mis- 
hi(maries  dined  together  at  the  table  of  Mr,  Winslow.  Four 
times  a  year  all  the  American  missionaries  assembled  for  congid- 
tation  and  ])rayer.  The  advantages  arising  from  this  contiguitv 
of  the  stations  were  various  and  great.  One  of  these  was,  that  it 
enabled  the  brethren  to  form  two  central  schools,  one  for  training 
up  young  men  to  the  ministry,  and  another  for  the  education  of 
the  most  jnomising  girls,  in  the  place  of  five  boarding  schools 
which  had  been  previously  oj)en(Hl  at  the  five  stations.  Here  the 
students,  besides  instruction  in  Tanud,  were  taught  the  English 
language,  and  the  elements  of  Euro|>ean  science.  Forty-eight 
youths  were  received  into  it  the  first  year,  and  in  1834  the 
number  had  amounted  to  one  himdred  and  forty-two.  Mr.  Noel 
well  observes,  that  upon  the  single  man  system,  effects  like  these 
could  n(»t  have  been  realised,  lie  might  have  fortified  his  argu- 
ment still  further  by  a  reference  to  Serampore.  After  expatiatiug 
on  the  subse(pieut  history,  and  the  delightful  success  of  tlic  Ame- 
rican mission,  he  proceeds  as  follows: — 

*  Precisely  similar  advantages  have  accnicd  to  the  New  Zcalnml 
mifrsioiis,  and  to  the  French  niis,>ion  in  South  Africa,  hy  the  eonjnuctimi 
of  the  nii.ssionaries,  tlioujjh  to  a  less  extent,  because  the  niissiouaries  in 
liotli  cases,  and  es|K'eially  in  the  latter,  are  much  further  from  eai'h 
other.  ^Vhe^ever  tln'ie  has  hetii  this  conjunction  of  faithful  mission- 
aries, cuece>slias  been  «ri*antecl  to  their  lahours  ;  and  if,  in  the  ueglei't 
of  that  obvious  instrumentality,  mis^ionaricis  hav(?  heen  planted  alone 
amon«:  .-^tranji**  [)eoi)le,  to  learn  the  lanp:ua«^e  as  th^y  could,  to  blunder 
on  in  i^iuoranee  of  their  habits,  to  h«»  .suspected  because  unknown,  de- 
.spised  h('<*ause  solitary,  oppnsMMl  by  lahours  to  nliieh  there  was  no 
end,  and  I'roni  which  there,  could  he  no  respite  ;  if  under  these  ein'mn- 
stances  thry  have  died,  leavin;r  their  solitary  succe.-.-:ors  to  lK*gin  the 
work  almost  afresh,  and  like  them  to  die  ahnost  before  it  Avas  lH»gnn, 
AVe  need  not  Ix*  surprised  that  heathen  H)cieties  have  never  lieen  shaken 
to  tlu'ir  foundations,  that  Christianity  has  ratlur  >hone  among  the 
heathen  like  a  subt<HTaiH'an  lamp  than  as  tlu*.  risiu;;  sun,  that  tlierc 
have  been  comparatively  few  eonverts  and  si  ill  fewer  native  ministers 
trained  up  to  do  the  work  of  evangelists, — solitary  missionaries  could 
not  do  it.'— p.  34a. 


he  Americans  are  acting  everywhere  on  the  coiioentniti?e 
fkt  they  hate  five  missionaries  at  Bankok,  five  at  SKngapere, 
bt  at  Borneo.' 

;  Noel,  in  theiseventh  chapter,  urges  the  usual  motives  to 
Moarjr  exertion,  which,  as  tney  calf  for  no  remark,  we  pass, 
woceed  to  the  last  chapter,  in  which  the  strength  and 
ftW  of  the  work  may  be  said  to  be  jdaced.  He  opeiui  by 
Btly  urging  the  necessity  of  strengthening  the  present 
lis;  he  would  have  in  no  place  fewer  than  four  or  five 
maries,  and  with  such  associations  he  would  fill  Indw.  This 
we  hold  to  be  a  most  important  one;  it  is,  however,  not 
»  and  it  is  therefore  the  m<»re  important  Melville  Home 
rfiilly  urged  it  nearly  half  a  century  ago ;  and  W.  Buyers, 
bnaies  missionary,  strongly  contends  for  it  in  his  late  ex- 
it vtolume  of  'Letters  on  Missions,'  which  we  take  thb 
tnnity  of  recommending.  Common  sense,  indeed,  by  the 
'  k  little  reflection,  would  long  since  have  tai^t  the  direct<xrs 
■idnary  societies  that  such  was  the  i»oper  plan  of  prose- 
f  khe  enterprise ;  but  bodies  of  men  embmed  in  wwks  of 
y 'seldom  reflect  much,  and  they  are  generally  verr  jealous 
*  cdunsels  of  those  who  do.  It  has  been  hitherto  tne  object 
itUh  societies  to  multiply  stations ;  they  have  had  no  mth 
e  -  WeH-^known  principle  by  which  Napoleon  conquered 
le  i  which,  by  the  way,  is  also  exactly  the  principle  otcolo- 
tm  which  common  sense,  combined  with  the  necessities  of 
e,  has  led  all  nations  in  all  ages  to  adopt.  Had  the  Greeks 
Romans  sent  forth  single  men  and  single  couples  instead  of 
rs  and  multitudes,  in  order  to  promote  commerce  and 
Ation,  their  gains  had  soon  been  counted,  and  all  they 
I  have  left  mankind  would  have  been  the  legacy  of  their 
We  are  glad  to  find  Mr.  Noel  coming  so  fiilly  out  upon 
oint  in  the  following  passage :  — 

he  directors  of  missions,  at  least  in  this  country,  do  not  yet 
bo  be  fully  impressed  with  the  importance  of  haying  a  missionary 
in  each  place.  The  American  societies  act  on  this  principle  to 
greater  extent  than  we  do.  To  afford  missionaries  the  help  of 
i  counsels  and  combined  labours  to  evangelize  whole  districts,  to 
educational  books  and  works  of  practical  piety,  to  superintend 
ian  churches,  to  multiply  and  superintend  Christian  schools  for 
or,  to  give  to  each  mission  the  aid  of  European  medical  skill,  and 
all,  to  train  up  a  native  ministry  for  each  Indian  nation,  it  is 
itely  necessary  that  there  should  be  four  or  five  missionary 
39,  at  least,  in  every  missionary  locality.  Till  missionaries  are 
Inhere  thus  grouped  together,  it  seems  to  me  vain  to  look  for  any 
results.  The  Almighty  works  by  suitable  means,  and  we  are 
to  use  them.' — p.  381. 
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Mr.  Noel  next  grapples  with  the  subject  of  a  native  ministry} 
a  point  the  imix)rtance  of  which  can  nardly  be  over-estimated. 
He  has  brought  forth  the  substance  of  the  argument  in  a  very 
few  wonls. 

*  lr?t.  A  nntivt»  minii^try,  supposing  it  to  be  equally  efficient,  wouW 
!)0  far  more  economical. 

'  2ndly.  Ministers  would  be  much  more  easily  supplied  in  sufficient 
numbers  from  among  the  natives  than  they  could  from  £mt)pein 
nations,  at  the  anti^iodes,  speaking  foreign  languages,  and  used  to 
other  climes. 

*  Tliirdly,  Native  ministers  would,  cateris  paribus^  be  much  mow 
effective,  because  they  would  speak  tlieir  o\ni  language  more  fluentlj, 
and  mon*  correctly  than  foreigners  can,  &c. 

*  Fourthly,  Native  ministers  would,  ccBteris  paribus^  labour  both 
harder  and  longer  than  it  is  possible  for  Europeans  to  do,  in  a  dimitc 
so  tryinpr  to  European  constitutions. 

*  Fifthly,  Native  ministers  are  more  on  a  level  with  the  people  tbin 
Europeans  can  ])e,  who  belong  to  the  nation  of  conquerors,  ftc 

*  Sixthly,  The  Hindoos  have  a  notion  that  the  Christian  religion  is 
the  best  for  Europeans,  but  that  theirs  is  the  best  for  them,  &c/— fp. 
382,  383. 

These  reasons  are  full  of  force,  and  their  number  might  be 
augmented.  The  English  societies,  indeed,  have  long  ptOTessed 
to  be  alive  to  the  weight  of  such  considerations,  and  desirous  to 
act  upon  the  principle ;  but  hitherto  very  little  has  been  accom- 
plished. Preparations,  nevertheless,  arc  now  making  in  various 
quarters,  from  which,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  we  anticipate 
happy  results. 

Mr.  Noel  solemnly  deprecates  all  missionary  contact,  in 
spreading  the  gospel  in  Cluna,  with  opium  smugglers,  who  '  are 
vending  to  the  Chinese  intoxication,  insanity,  vice,  disease,  and 
death.'  Me  would  have  vessels  hired,  as  the  Huron,  for  mis- 
sionary efforts  alone.     Let  societies  mark  what  follows  : — 

'  In  almost  all  cases,  to  avoid  collision,  each  society  should  avoid 
placing  its  Missionaries  in  juxta  position  with  those  of  other  societiefl) 
it  beinjr  of  the  greatest  importance,  that  the  divisions,  which  unhappilj 
prevail  in  the  Christian  church  at  home,  should  not  Ik*  sown  among  the 
unestablished  con>'crts  in  Missionary  churches.  IVfost  carefully,  there- 
fore, should  each  society  avoid  entering  on  those  spheres  of  labour 
which  are  already  occupied  by  other  so<neties,  with  smind  principlet. 
—p.  390. 

Mr.  Noel  is  one  of  the  very  few  churchmen,  whether  of  the 
English  or  of  the  Scotch  Establishment,  who  could  consistently 
dispense  such  counsel.  In  these  wise  words  our  Church  exten- 
sionists,  both  south  and  north,  may  see  their  own  guilt,  and 
read  their  own  condemnation;  and  it  is  with  no  small  regret  we 
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flUte*  tkaJk  laoflt  of  our  Missioaanr  Societies  tiMS  hme  h%mk  cnl- 
inUy  lutedlesB^  ox  inaplly  ieffaraless»  of  Uik  priBciple,  in  iIm 
tMttluNi  of  Ihi^  miaaionB  m  foreign  lands.  But  we  mvit  aoKt 
attend  Mr.  Noel  in  his  views  of  the  aid  which  various  classes 
^j  render  in  this  great  work.  Here  he  begins  at  the  begin- 
aiag — at  the  British  throne  I  As  this  is.  something  new  for  a 
fslfaaynum— and  not  more  novel  than  manly,  magnanimous,  josi^ 
I^li4  pptp^f.  we  shaU  transcribe  his  own  words: — 

^'  And  since  if  is  an  enterprise  so  ezceUent,  that  to  engage  in  it  adds 
^nitv  to  the  most  noble  ;  and  since  the  will  of  the  Alnughtj  has  been 
ap  plmij  dedaredy  tliat  it  must  bind  alike  both  the  prince  and  the  pea- 
mat';  I  ventore  to  express  mj  earnest  prayer,  that  6od  wonla  be 
■laased  to  incline  our  gradons  Sovereign  to  nse  the  great  hiihienoe 
QMBanttod  to  her  stewardship  by  him  for  the  protection  rf  this  esuse. 
Wbold  she  place  herself  at  the  head  of  the  great  Missloiiary  SodetieSy 
allbrdinir  them  her  sealous  support^  and  milting  her  prayers  with  the 
fnyeva  of  the  pec^  of  Gk)d  in  every  land,  this,  besides  being  the  ex- 
psfwinyi  of  her  own  dutiful  seal  for  the  cause  oi  Christ,  whidi  woold 
rijrj*H"t  the  bearts  of  all  the  most  religious  pevsoos  throsghouk  her 
^aininnfi^  would  also  powerfully  attract  the  atteatioa  of  ths  woddhr 
ind  the  thoa|^tless»  and  lead  them  to  add  their  contributions  to  this 
^ihllfc.eff  mercy.  Her  seal  might  thus  not  onlf  aid  the  MissionB,  but  be 
^irvieeal^  to  her  whole  kingdom.*— pp.  392,  393. 

''  Our  readers  will  allow  that  this  is  not  amiss  for  a  royal  chap- 
litiiL  llie  penning  of  these  thoughts,  of  course,  preceded  tne 
1rriter%  elevation  to  his  present  honour;  but  we  feel  confident 
diey  are  his  thoughts  stilL  Will  their  mitred  lordships  say  amen 
lo  Mr.  Noel's  prayer  ?  Were  these  men  faithful  to  their  royal 
tustress,  and  did  their  own  spirit  and  deportment  sustain  the 
expression  of  that  fidelity,  Mr.  Noel's  aspiration  might,  at  a  day 
not  very  distant,  be  fully  realized.  But  then  Ascot !  Epsom !  the 
Opera!  Covent  Garden!  the  Masked  Ball  I — what  of  these? 

'  Ay,  there's  the  rub.' 

We  leave  this  point  to  the  royal  chaplains  and  the  bishops, 
idniig  leave,  however,  to  observe,  that  it  will  be  a  happy  day  for 
Sogtand,  when  the  Illustrious  Occupant  of  its  Throne  shall, 
i|MMi  this  subject,  see  eye  to  eye  with  her  honourable  and  reve- 
md  chaplain.  Such  a  change  would  be  fraught  with  results  to 
die  cause  of  Missions,  Morals,  and  Piety,  at  present  inconceiv- 
aUe.  Well :  the  cause  of  Christ  will  live  ;  the  time  may  be  dis- 
tant, but  it  will  assuredly  arrive,  when  ^  The  Kings  of  rarshish 
ffAol  the  isles  shall  bring  presents ;  the  Kings  of  Sheba  and 
8eba  irfbaU  ofkx  gifis:  yea,  all  kings  shall  fall  down  before  Him ; 
A  natioos  shall  serve  Him.' 
Ifr.  NoqI  next  proceeds  to  read  a  wholesome  lecture  to  her 
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Majesty's  ministers,  to  noblemen^  gentlemen,  and  rich  mer- 
chants; to  caj>lains  of  the  navy,  to  English  residents  in  the 
neighl)ourh()(xl  of  each  mission,  to  young  men  of  piety  ami 
talents,  and  to  ministers  of  the  gos|x?l.  All  these  classes  receive 
a  wonl  in  season,  while  a  lew  excellent  thoughts  on  worldlines?, 
strife,  and  unbelief,  cm  the  necessity  of  Divine  aid,  and  the  duty 
of  fervent  prayer,  ccmclude  the  volume. 

Our  readers   will  see  tiiat  the  spirit  and  the  matter  of  this 
volume  throughout  bespeak  the  practical  understanding,  the  de- 
vout spirit,  and  the  generous  heart  of  Baptist  Noel.     The  woik, 
in  all  that  respects  the  spirit  and  matter  of  it,  docs  him  extraor- 
dinary credit.     As  a  volume  offered  for  the  Scottish  prize,  it  is, 
in  nearly  all  the  points  specified  in  the  *  Advertisement,'  a  total 
failure.     It  was  in  fact  almost  preposterous  to  present  it  tor  adjn- 
dication,  unless  as  a  rebuke  to  the  donors,  for  the  absurdity  of 
their  plan.     In  this  latter  light,  the  act  was  full  of  wisdom.     Itis 
ro  far  an  oll-haud,  and  somewhat  careless  spi*cimen  of  the  very 
work  which  the  present  state  of  the  Missionary  Enterprise  re- 
(|uireil.     It  proclaims  itself  at  once  to  be  the  production  of  a  man 
of  a  highly  missionary  sj>irit — of  a  man  who  is  equally  familiar 
with  the  entire  subject,  and  the  whole    field  of  Missions — off 
a  man  who,  had  his  diligence  been  equal  to  his  abilities  and 
attainments,  might  have  given  the  world  a  work  on  Missions, 
which  would  have  been  long  remembered.     It  is  decidedly  more 
(ifi  rem  than  any  of  the  other  four  Essays, — a  circumstance  re- 
sulting from  an  utter  neglect  of  the  s|)ecifications,  which  he  seems 
hardly  to  have  read,  or  heartily  to  have  despised,  as  altogether 
wanting  in  adaptaticm  to  the  necessities  of  the  Missionary  unde^ 
taking.     We  look  uiM)n  it  as  a  valuable  supplement  to  tlic  other 
Essays,  between   which   and  it,   there  is  really   very  little  in 
common. 

Now,  for  Dr.  Melson,  who  tells  us,  in  his  title-page,  that  he  is 
senior  secretary  to  the  VVesleyan  Methodist  Auxiliary  Missionary 
Society  for  the  Birmingham  and  Shrewsbury  district.     That  the 
writer  of  the  book  was  a  Wesleyan,  might  have  been  confidently 
concluded,  from  its  internal  character.     It  consists  of  five  Parts, 
subdivided  into  sections.     There  is,  throughout  the  volume,  a 
fair  measure  of  bombast,  and,  occasionally,  a  small  spice  of  non- 
sense, but  still  it  is  not  without  merit.     Dr.  Melson  is  not  merely 
a  physician,  but  a  Divine,  and  cuts  up  a  text  with  as  much 
hardihocHl  as  he  would  cut  up  a  man.     Assuming  that  ^  truth  in 
fnajchiiis  is  not  inconsistent  with  truth  in  jninimis^'*  he  wars  most 
valiantly  against  all  his  opiK)sers,  of  whatever  crlass,  and  shews 
why  the  believer  is  *  to  reflect  abroad  the  lustre  of  heaven,  as  it 
falls  upon  him  from  the  broad  disc,  whose  fires  create  the  noon- 
tide glory  of  the  New  Jerusalem,  and  gild  her  palaces  with  evei^ 
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Qcifnt  lidit»'  .  Ai  overwhelmii  the  whole  voild  oi  rnkinirti, 
biKth.  high  and  low,  he  proca  u>  prove  *  that  a  meaiuie  a^ithe 
inflnfmoeB  «f  the  Holy  Spi  i  oas  been  ffiven  unto  all  Baen»' 
md,  in  Mippoit  of  his  propof  ion,  culls  in  Uie  aid  of  Greek  ^aod 
libdiivi»i'the.  Sevcn^,  Bio^  d  the  Bev.  Walter  Lawi^, 
imwina  his  anticipation  of  a  t  when  the  waters  'shallow  jq 
one  unbroken  stream  into  tb  ocean  itf  human  $oeie^,  pnnf^iog 
^Imc^mtptidqMs^BSid  healing  ita  jHdamiaus  wasfes.*  .      « i 

.iHiVring .ended  the  five  homilies,  which  compose  the  JEinA. Part, 
9id  ahmt  a  tlurd  of  the  volume.  Dr.  Melson  reaches  the  gnmnd 

Em,  and) .condescends  to  speak  of  points  wiildn  lus  paovinocw 
Makem  iip»  in  Part  SeconcC^the  question  of  dnty,  and  enfiwees 
ilfMdL  lin.Pait  Third,  we  have  'the  performance  of  the  dqtj 
mifllinBy  developed,'  under  the  heads  of  counsel^  peiwoai 
iwyios^:pecnniary  cmitribntion,  and  prayer.  This  is  dcme  in  a 
table  manner,  but  in  a  devout  qpirit,  and  in  point  of  sentiment^ 
ihm  is  little  that  is  liable  to  objection.  Part  Fourth  exhibits 
JHi  Morikige  fixcibly,  and  in  an  excellent  tone;  while  Psart  Bfth, 
iUln^ Mme  atiaiiv  expatiates  on  the  encounttenient  Suchisa^ 
Wl^Jtm  of  the  work  befiune  us,  which,  as  we  have  said  of  another, 
ppd  ifcappoared  at  some  other  season,  and  alone,  would,  upooithe 
ll^okbi  tiue  been  deemed  a  respectable  performance*  It  de- 
HWWta,  MMication,  and  will  be  read  with  profit  and  pleasure. 
«.^e'inave  now  dischaitted  our  duty,  m  relation  to  thew  five 
Niae  volumes^  the  critical  examination  of  which  has  supplied  us 
aith  no'.small  amount  of  pleasing  occupation.  Notwithstanding 
mr  em{^atic  but  conscientious  censure  of  the  donors  and  com«- 
nittee  of  management,  we  nevertheless  feel  bound  to  tender  them 
mri  sincere  thanks  for  their  services  in  this,  by  far  the  first  of 
Immaa  causes.  We  consider,  at  the  same  time,  that  they  have 
been  highly  honoured  by  the  Head  of  the  Church,  in  being  per- 
nitted  Sius  to  share  in  so  glorious  an  enterprise.  The  appear- 
mce  of  these  and  of  other  contemporaneous  works  on  the  subject, 
will  constitute  an  era  in  the  history  of  missions.  They  serve  to 
adicate  the  hold  which  the  enterprise  has  taken  upon  the  sane- 
ti0ed  genius  and  talent  of  the  country,  and  to  show  that  a  portion 
of  the  leading  men  in  both  kingdoms  have,  at  len^h,  become 
abaoibed  in  tms  transcendent  question,  which  not  only  advances 
ia  the  church,  but  in  the  world.  It  has  not  merely  ceased  to  be 
Acbject  of  contempt  and  ridicule  to  men  of  science  and  letters; 
it  has  at  lengfh  compelled  tlie  homage  of  the  highest  classes  and 
the  first  intellects  of  the  empire.  No  man,  with  the  slightest 
ckdm  to  either  sense  or  virtue,  will  now  dare,  even  in  the 
dak,  to  lift  up  his  voice,  or  to  move  his  pen,  against  the  ad- 
vocates of  missions.  The  batteries  of  infidelity  are  silenced* 
PditjoianH,  too,  have  learned  that  a  man  may  be  a  missionary 
VOL.  xu.  H 
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without  being  a  maniac,  and  that  people  may  support  misfiioDS, 
and  yet  remain  the  friends  of  social  order,  vhile  of  that  order, 
wlicre  it  exists,  the  missionary  himself  is  not  only  the  best  sop- 
j)()rter,  but  also  its  most  efficient  promoter  where  it  is  not.  It  is 
now  becoming  clear,  even  to  philosophic  philanthropy,  that  mis- 
sions are  the  sole  hope  of  a  sorrowing  world  ;  that  *  the  wilder- 
ness and  the  solitary  place  shall  be  glad  for  them,  and  the  desert 
shall  rejoice  and  blossom  as  the  rose.' 

We  thank  the  writers,  successful  and  unsuccessful,  known  and 
unknown,  of  the  works  to  which  the  Scottish  prizes  have  given 
existence.     There  is  a  moral  certainty,  as  we  have  already  hinted, 
that  a  number  more  of  the  essays  deserve  to  see  the  light,  and  we 
iiope  some  of  them,  with  such  modifications  as  fi:«sh  experience 
and  further  reflection  may  suggest,  will  some  day  make  their 
a])])earance.    At  any  rate,  a  high  point  has  been  gained,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  works  which  are  before  the  public,  by  thus  turning 
the  intense  attention  of  a  large  number  of  leading  minds  to  the 
general  subject.     Such  minds,  by  their  recent  exercise,  must  have 
acquired  much  enlarged  views  of  the  general  question^  and  these 
views  must  have  imparted  to  their  subjects  a  fresh  stimulus,  a 
powerfiil  impulse,  which  will  variously  operate  and  be  long  felt 
in  their  res[)ective  circles.    The  effect  will  be  visible,  even  where 
the  cause  remains  a  secret     Then  no  inconsiderable  amount  of 
good  may  be  anticipated  from  the  public  criticism  to  which  the 
published  works  have  given  rise.     Whatever  tends  to  deepen 
views,   ])romotes   impression.     Whatever   contributes  to   excite 
right  feeling,  augments  healthful  action.     The  general  study  of 
these  volumes  must  conduce  to  the  accom{>lishment  of  these 
objects.     Notwithstanding  such  works,  however,  and  others  of  a 
kindred  character,  the  subject  is  by  no  means  exhausted.     That 
subject,  indeed,  is  inexhaustible.     Its  bearings  extend  witli  every 
year :  its  importance  rises  cverj'  hour. 

I'here  arc  the  works.  But  we  nuist  remind  our  readers,  with 
all  the  solemnity  which  the  subject  inspires,  that  the  matter  must 
not  rest  here  !  Such  works  were  intended  to  be  only  a  means  to 
an  end.  ^  That  which  thou  sowest  is  not  quickened  except  it 
die.'  Unless  these  volumes  be  thoroughly  read  and  devoutly 
pondered  by  Piistors,  Deacons,  and  all  who  are  concerned  in 
carrying  on  the  work  of  missions,  how  can  they  be  instrumental 
in  effecting  the  desired  end?  The  volumes  are  given ;  action  is 
recjuired.  Something  more  is  wanted  than  oral  or  written  criti- 
cism. 11ie  absolute  or  the  comparative  merits  of  these  treatises 
are  but  secondary  mattere.  The  most  meagre  of  them  presents 
a  dreadful  indictment  tigauist  the  whole  (Christian  world;  and 
o])ens  up  a  course  of  aclicm,  which,  if  devoutly  and  zealously 
adopted  by  all  the  true  disciples  of  the  gospel,  would  soon  change 
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dM  whole  aspct  of  t  n  mary  war&re.  Any  of  die  tntlKKn 
hw  done  enough  to  eBtabUd .  a  grieyoiu  chai]ge  cf  great  onfiBith- 
Moett  apaiiiBt  all  Christiaa  churches*  The  wisdom  of  the  aiw 
Mii^ned  le  to  plead  ^^ilt7>  an  to  humble  themselves  under  Ood^i 
shwighty  hand,  while  they  implore  the  foigiveness  of  the  past, 
aoBf  Dj  •  renewed  baptism  ftom  on  high,  prepare  fer  the  fiitnre. 
-I  -Tbero  is  <me  class  to  whom,  in  connexion  with  these  works, 
we  look  with  g;reat  solicitude — the  directors  of  our  various  mis* 
aioiUBy  societies;  The  position  and  function  of  these  bodies  in- 
volve an  awful  respoosiDility.  Tliey  move  the  men  who  move 
fl|B- worlds  Far  more  than  Imlac's  poet,  the  agents  whom  they 
ssitcty  appoint,  and  oontrdl,  are  the  interpreters  of  truth,  the 
lagisJalors  of  mankind,  and  must  be  considered  as  spirits  presiding 
ov«r  the  thoughts^  manners,  and  destinies  of  future  generations, 
a#beii^  vopetior  to  time  and  place.  What  manner  of  men  ought 
asnb  directing  bodies  then  to  oe  in  wisdom,  prudence,  and  piety, 
ki  every  virtue  and  in  every  grace,  in  all  the  attributes  both  of 
tkav'iiMiral  and  intellectual  nature?  With  what  care  should 
ihey  besekoted  t  What  pains  should  be  taken  to  sive  the  churches 
•  jqght  conception  of  the  chai  required  by  the  fimction  I    It 

fetiot<  enough  that  the  director  a  good,  an  opulent,  a  liberal, 
~  m  leisorable  man.  He  on  ic  to  be  an  inte11i|;ent  man,  and  a 
'ofaeneral  knowledge,  'i  o  a  director  nothing  can  be  use- 
Mt  ought,  in  particular,  to  be  an  adept  in  geography,  and 
well  read  in  ^neral  history ;  but  above  all,  to  be  most  intimately 
eonversant  with  the  annals  of  the  Christian  church,  with  the  his- 
tory of  the  propagation  of  Christianity,  and  with  the  present 
eomlition  of  the  missionary  field.  We  need  hardly  say  that 
hitherto  this  subject  has  excited  but  little  notice.  Any  worthy 
pious  gentleman  has  been  considered  perfectly  competent  to  be 
&  director  of  a  missionary  society  ;  and  to  prove  how  lightly  the 
mbject  has  been  thought  of,  and  how  little  is  made  of  experience, 
4e  dfrectoral  body  is  annually  changed.  These  things,  we  sub- 
mit, ought  not  so  to  be.  The  entire  system  wants  revision.  In 
the  mean  time  we  take  the  liberty  of  earnestly  recommending  to 
this  class  of  gentlemen  the  careful  and  prolonged  study  of  the 
works  before  us.  The  thorough  mastery  of  the  volumes  of  Dr. 
Harris,  and  of  Messrs.  Hamilton,  M acfarfane,  and  Noel,  ought  to 
be  attempted  and  achieved  by  every  director  of  every  missionary 
loeiety  ;  while  their  habitual  favourite  course  of  stuay  should  lie 
amid  the  literature  of  missions. 

There  is  another  class  of  individuals,  whose  importance  is  in 
the  inverse  ratio  of  their  numbers,  who  stand  associated  with  this 

Et  theme — secretaries.     On  the  secretaries  of  all   auxiliary 
I  misrionary  societies   and   associations,  much,  very  much, 
wtwt  always  depend.     They  will  often  have  much  to  do  in  the 
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way  ol*  creating  and  fostering  a  missionary  spirit  around  them. 
They  will  everywhere  have  to  enlighten  ignorance  and  arouse 
apathy.     Now,  tliey  who  are  to  teach  must  know ;  they  who  are 
to  animate  the  dead  must  themselves  be  in  flames.     All  such  are 
required  to  ])e  diligent  students  of  missionary  literature^  and  to 
be  filled  with  a  generous  and  lofty  enthusiasm  in  the  cause.     To 
the  office  of  the  secretaries  of  the  parent  societies,  of  course,  still 
more  importance  attaches.     They  ought  to  be,  in  all  points,  the 
very  first  men  that  their  several  communities  can  supply.     They 
ought,  further,  to  be  divested  of  all  pastoral  care,  however  insi^-^ 
nificant,  that  their  undivided  attention  may  be  eiven  to  theji 
duties ;  and  for  their  services  let  them  receive  a  liberal,  a  hand* 
some  compensation.     If  we  cannot  obtain,  all  at  once,  compe- 
tent directories,  let  us,  at  least,  have  accomplished  and  efficient 
secretaries.    This  function  well  deserves  the  finest  talents  and  the 
greatest  powers,  while  it  demands  hearts  all,  and  always,  on  fiie 
with  apostolic  zeal  for  the  glory  of  Christ  and  the  salvation  of 
men.  We  would  not  have  such  secretaries  oppressed  with  labour; 
their  province  is  more  to  direct  toil   than  to  perform  it.    We 
would  leave  them  time  for  reflection  and  for  inquiry,  for  study 
and  for  devotion.     As  *  the  field  is  the  world,'  we  would  have 
them  to  know  the  world,  to  have  the  missionary  map  all  in  their 
eye,  and  to  be  as  conversant  with  the  spheres  of  the  labours  of  all 
other  societies  as  with  those  of  their  own.     We  would  have  them 
to  know  all  that  is  needful  to  be  known  of  the  inhabitants  of  all 
heathen  lands,  and  to  be  incessantly  on  the  stretch  of  investigar 
tion.     We  would  have  them  highly  qualified,  and  give  them  suf- 
ficient leisure,  in  all  needful  ways,  to  use  the  press.     We  would 
have  special  and  important  periodical  publications  in  furtherance 
of  the  grand  object  under  their  care  and  control.     We  would 
have  all  the  secretaries  of  all  the  societies  to  be  burning  and 
shining  lights,  men  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  of  wisdom,  so 
that  wnenever  and  wheresoever  they  meet  each  other,  they  may 
alway  after  be  able  to  say — 

'  Smit  with  the  love  of  kindred  arts  we  came, 
And  met  congenial,  mingling  flame  with  flame.* 

Some  dozen  or  two  of  such  men  would  be  the  greatest  gift 
that  the  munificent  Head  of  the  church  could  bestow  upon  the 
human  race.  In  voluntary*  conventions  for  missionary  objects,  the 
secretaries  must  be  the  main  spring.  It  lies  with  them  to  mould 
all  and  to  move  all.  Power  is  necessary  to  the  fulfilment  of  their 
office ;  skill  is  necessary  to  the  wise  use  of  their  power.  Let 
them  magnify  the  one,  and  let  them  look  upward  for  the  other. 

Wc  look  also,  in  conclusion,  to  the  churclies  of  Christ  and  the 
ministers  of  the  gospel,  to  oiur  sabbath-school  teachers  and  their 
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duof^y  to  prove  diat  iucse  works  h&rt  hot  been  poblUied  in 
vmth  '  Let  tbem  betake  then  res  earnestly  to  diffose  the  know^* 
ledge  end  tocoltnrate  the  spirit  of  missions ;  and  that  they  may 
d#  so  with  efiecty  let  them  convert  these  works  into  mannals^ 
loedkatiaa^  tiight  and  day,  th<  content&f»  till^  filled  with  know^ 
ledge  anjoTfiiM  with  zeal,  t  church  of  our  times  shall  once 
iMve  ^look  ferth  as  die  moi  ang,  fisdr  as  the  moon,  dear  as  the 
tM,  wuA  terrible  as  an  army  with  banners.' 
/  'We  cannot  conclude  the  present  article  without  a  pasriog  tri« 
tatfte  to  Dr;  Duff,  of  Calcutta,  to  whose  seal  in  behalf  of  missions 
1^  Sobttidi  prises,  and  all  the-  worlcs  which  have  sprung  from 
thuliij  may  be  dntinctly  traced*  He  is  underrtood  to  have  been^ 
wMM  fifteen  or  inxteen  years  aso,  one  of  a  little  band  of  student^ 
ill'tbtf  University  of  St.  An£ew,  whose  missionary  spirit  and 
MMHMdinary  talents  formed  an  era  in  that  ancient  seat  of  leam* 
te»'  They  shone  as  stars  of  the  first  order,  in  a  class  which  Dr. 
Cnalmeis,  in  a  reference  made  to  one  of  them  who  found  an 
eiady  ffrove,  designated  a  '  class  of  uncommon  force  and  bril* 
Mibcy.  His  career  in  Calcutta  has,  firom  the  commencement, 
tote  one  of  a  remarkable  character,  and  it  promises  to  be  attended 
liifh  eSEtraordinary  results.  The  Indian  press,  from  year  to  year, 
IfiliftliiMi  to  the  merits  of  the  Greneral  Assembly's  Institution. 
We  find  the  Courier,  the  government  paper,  ana  the  Huikaru, 
Ae  organ  of  the  Liberals,  cordially  concurring  in  a  hearty  ap- 
proval, and  something  more,  of  Dr.  Duff's  great  educational 
ejiyeriment  In  such  a  matter,  however,  there  are  two  other 
jtamals  which  have  far  more  weight  with  us  and  with  the  reli- 
fpous  public  of  Great  Britain,  the  Christian  Advocate,  the  organ 
rf  the  Independents,  and  the  Friend  of  India,  issued  by  the  Se- 
rampore  Baptists,  both  of  which  we  are  happy  to  see  attesting  the 
cbdms  of  I>r.  Duff's  seminary.  In  referring  to  the  annual  exa- 
mination of  January  last,  the  former  adverts  to  that  examination 
IS  *  very  searching,'  and  bears  witness  to  the  ^  thorough  acquaint- 
ance manifested  with  the  subjects  under  discussion;'  and  the 
latter  affirms  that  it  does  ^  not  know  of  any  examination  here 
which  approaches  in  interest  to  the  examination  of  the  General 
AsBembly's  Institution.' 

It  seems  there  are  upwards  of  eieht  hundred  pupils  of  various 
%e8,  classes,  and  castes,  thus  drinking  at  the  fount  of  European 
science,  sanctified  by  Christian  knowledge.  This  institution 
iBQSt  be  viewed  as  a  most  important  section  in  the  circle  of  means 
fcr  the  elevation  of  India ;  and  we  consider  Dr.  Duff,  beyond 
nuist  living  men,  qualified  for  the  high  place  which  the  Head  of 
the  Church  has  assigned  him.  For  intellectual  power,  for  argu- 
nientative  skill,  for  popular  eloquence,  for  a  ready  capacity  both 
in  acquiring  and  communicating  all  sorts  of  knowledge,  for  con- 
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stitutional  ardour,  and  for  christian  zeal,  in  our  judgment  he 
has  few  superiors.  With  such  qualities  it  is  not  a  marvel  that  he 
has  become  the  pet  and  pride  of  the  Scotch  establishment,  as 
well  as  won  the  confidence,  while  he  compelled  the  homage,  of 
the  affluent  and  educated  classes  of  Calcutta.  His  oratorical 
appearances,  on  lK?half  of  India,  in  our  metro)K)Ii8,  a  few  yean 
ago,  will  be  long  remembered  by  those  who  heard  him ;  while  it 
is  mailer  of  history  that  his  elociuent  itinerant  eifusions  through- 
out the  pulpits  of  his  native  land,  during  the  period  of  his  stay  for 
the  recovery  of  health,  were  the  main  instrument  of  exciting  that 
spirit  of  missionary  enterprise  which  now  distinguishes  the  Scottish 
estai)lislmient.  Dr.  Duff  has  written  a  large  work  regarding 
India  and  his  own  system  of  procedure  there,  besides  some  minor 
pieces,  in  all  of  which  there  is  much  to  approve  and  to  admire, 
whilst  for  what  is  crude  and  extravagant  in  thought,  or  artificial 
and  false  in  eloc^ucnce,  we  find  an  ample  apology  in  his  positiom 
years,  and  temperament. 


Art.  VII.  J'hicijclopccdid  ^gyptiaca ;  or^  Dictionary  of  Egyptian 
Antiquities.  By  Thoniiis  John  Pettigrew,  F.R.S.,  &c.  No.  L 
AVhittaker  and  Co.     1842. 

This  is  the  first  number  of  a  work,  which  promises  to  supply  a 
great  desideratum  in  our  antiquarian  literature.     It  is  not  our 
custom  to  notice  the  first  numbers  of  serial  publications  at  any 
length,  but  wo  are  induced  to  do  so  in  the  present  instance,  firom 
the  desire  to  encourage  an  undertaking  which  will  not  be  con- 
tinued unless  this  first  and  experimental  portion  induces  a  num- 
ber of  subscribers  to  send  in  their  names  sufficient  to  secure  the 
author  against  any  positive  loss.     Considering  the  great  expense 
of  bringing  out  works  of  this  nature,  and  the  limited  demand  for 
them,  this  is  a  very  proper  precaution,  though  it  affords  a  dis- 
couniging  glimpse  at  the  true  condition  of  our  ^  market  of  lite- 
rature'    As  matters  now  stand,  the  ^  success'  of  a  work  is  not 
tested  by  its  fitness,  its  usefulness,  or  even  its  reputation,  nor  by 
the  research,  or  skill,  or  learning  it  exhibits,  but  by  the  number 
of  co))ies  which  are  sold.     Nothing  can  be  a  more  fallacious  test 
of  desert  than  this ;  for  from   the  deficiency  of  high  education 
among  us,  there  is  the  want  of  a  remunerative  demand  for  works 
of  the  highest  class,  and  it  may  be  that  the  subject  itself  is  of 
interest  only  to  a  small  immber  of  highly  cultivated  minds,  wbich» 
however,  distribute  over  the  land,  in   her  thousimd  irrigatiiig 
rills,  the  aliment  which  they  imbibe.     It  will  certainly  not  be 
biid  that  the  works  which  give  light  and  knowledge  to  the  few 
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are  to  enligliten  the  many,  are  the  least  worthy  of  eiiooiirage*-: 
t  Yet,  practically,  they  are  the  least  encouraged.  Fob* 
IB  will  grre  laitte  sams  for  works  likely  to  obtain  aa  eztea- 
Mle,  bat  they  shrink  from  incurring  the  sli^test  risk  in 
midoa  with  the  Tery  works  on  whieh  the  largest  amount  of 
«iid  labour  has  been  bestowed.  Nor  are  they  to  be  blamed 
Ihb;  as,  being  tradesmen,  they  natorally  seek  the  most  pro- 
le hiTestments  for  their  cwital,  and  those  by  whidi  the 
kest  returns  may  be  realiseo.  But  the  result  is^  that  the 
tkntial  rewards  of  literature  are  gath«t^  by  those  whose 
'M  are  '  made  to  sell/  and  that  the  highest  and  worthiest 
of  works  can  only  be  produced  by  men  of  propertjr,  or  of 
Msional  independence,  who  can  afford  not  only  to  ffwe  their 
and  labour,  but  to  incur  the  risk  of  pecuniary  loss,  for  the 
of  imparting  to  the  public  the  treasures,  to  bring  which 
tfaer  has  perhaps  obliged  them  for  many  years 

'  To  scom  delights  aod  lire  laborious  days.' 

>  those  who  would  be  safe  from  this  latter  contingency, 

!  seem  to  remain  but  two  alternatives — that  of  selling  the 

so  dear  that  it  will  pay  its  exp^ases  with  a  small  circulA- 

or  that  which  Dr.  rettigrew  has  chosen,  of  securing,  by 
riptions,  an  indemnity  tor  the  expenses  before  they  are 
ily  incurred.  However  common  formerly,  the  latter  course 
w  unusual ;  and  the  former,  which  is  more  frequent,  has 
erious  evil  of  rendering  those  books  the  most  costly  which 
lie  most  necessary  to  scholars  and  literary  men,  woo  have 
m  much  superfluity  of  wealth.     In  all  this  there  is  some 

wrong,  \mich  we  may  take  another  occasion  of  more 
ally  analyzing. 

.  Pettigrew  states  that  ^  the  Encyclopaedia  iEgyptiaca'  has 
undertaken  at  the  suggestion  and  by  the  persuasion  of 
of  the  most  eminent  of  our  Egyptian  scholars,  who  have, 
the  utmost  liberality,  offered  not  only  the  use  of  their  port- 
t  and  notes  made  during  their  researches  and  travels  in  the 
but  have  also  volunteered  their  assistance  in  the  compo- 
of  several  of  the  articles  to  be  included  in  the  work.  It  is 
med  that  such  a  publication,  the  materials  of  which  have 
collected  by  the  author  from  the  year  1825  to  the  present 
embracing  the  period  during  which  nearly  all  the  most  im- 
Qt  discoveries  in  Egyptian  archaeology  have  been  made, 
GPrm  a  valuable  addition  to  our  scientific  and  antiquarian 
tore.  It  will,  undoubtedly ;  and  no  one  who  has  paid  the 
attention  to  this  new  and  curious  branch  of  study,  will 
bn  the  very  peculiar  competency  of  the  author  of  *  The 
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History  of  Egyptian  Mummies*  for  the  arduous  task  he   has 
undertaken. 

Hoping  to  have  a  future  occasion  of  surveying  the  work  in  its 
finished  state,  we  shall  only  here  remark^  that  this  first  number 
comprises  a  cursory  and  able  ^  General  View  of  Ancient  Egypt,' 
with  six  pages  of  the  '  I^ncyclopaedia,'  and  two  lithographed 
plates,  one  of  them  coloured.  A  work  of  this  nature  ougnt  to 
be  very  carefully  revised ;  and  we  hope  that  we  shall  not  m  tlie 
future  numbers  sec  any  such  '  errors  of  the  press'  as  *  American' 
instead  of  ^  Armenian,'  *  Heshbron'  instead  of  *  Heshbon/  and 
*  adulterers'  instead  of  ^  adulterators' — of  bread.' 


Ai'\.  VIIL  Brief  Notices  of  Hm/tl ;  with  its  Condition^  Resources^  and 
Prospects.     By  John  Candler.     London:  Ward  and  Co. 

Hayti  lies  without  the  beaten  path  of  European  travellers,  and 
is,  in  conseciuencc,  little  known  to  our  countrymen.     This  is  to 
he  regretted  on  many  accounts,  and  was  painfully  felt  during  our 
recent  abolition  struggle.     Appeals  were  perpetually  made  by 
pro-shwery  advocates  to  the  condition  of  the  Haytians,  as  proof 
of  the  unhtness  of  the  negro  population  for  freedom ;  and  such 
appeals  had  an  influence  far  beyond  their  due,  owing  to  the  want 
of  accurate  information  amongst  us.  Recent  events,  however,  have 
been  favourable  to  a  more  correct  estimate  of  the  character,  re* 
sources,  and  prospects  of  this  young  republic,  whose  condition 
and  welfare  are  now  beginning  deeply  to  interest  our  country- 
men.    There  is  much  of  tragedy  in  the  history  of  IlaytL     It  is 
full  of  deep,  fearful  interest,  and  reads  a  lesson  which  rulers  and 
task-masters  would  do  well  to  ponder.  The  island  was  discovered 
by  CJolumbus  in  1492,  and  was  soon  crowded  by  European  ad- 
venturers, who  reduced  the  natives  to  slavery.    A  French  colony 
subsequently  established  itself  on  a  part  of  the  island  which  was 
ceded  to  France  by  the  treaty  of  Ryswick.     The  restrictions  im- 
posed by  the  mother  country  grievously  crippled,  for  a  time,  the 
trade  of  the  colony,  but  being  removed  in  the  early  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  its  resources  were  fully  developea  and  large 
profits  were  realized  by  the  planters. 

Such  was  the  condition  of^the  island  on  the  breaking  out  of  the 
French  revolution  in  1789.  Two  years  later  the  National  Con- 
vention, in  the  first  fer\'our  of  its  patriotism,  ceded  to  the  people 
of  colour  a  full  enjoyment  of  all  the  rights  belonging  to  French 
citizens,  and  thus  determined  both  the  direction  and  the  issue  of 
the  struggle  which  was  pending  over  the  colony.  The  planters 
were   incensed  beyond  measure  at  this  procedure,  and  openly 
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defied   the  authority  of   the   mother  country.      The   national 
cockade  was  trampled  under  foot,  and  a  determination  avowed  to 
maintain  by  force  the  supremacy  of  their  class.     On  the  other 
hand  the  people  of  colour  b^an  to  arm  for  the  defence  of  their 
new  rights,  and  everything  betokened  a  deadly  strife  between  the 
two  bodies,  when  a  new  party,  equally  dreaded  and  equally  op- 
pressed by  both,  interposed  in  the  quarrel.     Tliis  party  consisted 
of  the  slaves,  who  rose  in  immense  numbers,  mfuriated  by  a 
goading  sense  of  oppression,  and  thirsting  for  revenge.     The 
atrocities  which  were  perpetrated  beggar  all  description  and  are 
happily  unparalleled  in  modem  history.     They  were  practised 
eqiiallv  by  ooth  parties.    The  war  assumed  a  diabolical  cnaracter, 
and  aU  prisoners  on  cither  side  were  either  massacred  at  once  or 
reserved  for  the  more  protracted  sufferings  of  a  public  execution. 
It  is  not  our  design  to  track  the  course  of  this  servile  war,  the 
fortunes  of  which  varied  greatly.     The  cause  of  humanity  gained 
much  by  the  appointment,  in  1797,  of  Touissant  I'Ouverture  to 
the  generalship  of  tlic  negro  forces.      This  illustrious  man — 
illustrious  notwithstanding  his  servile  origin — set  an  example  of 
humanity  to  his  more  civilized  opponents,  while  he  taught  them 
to  respect  the  bravery  and  discipline  of  his  troops.     Few  men 
have  exceeded  Touissant  in  the  nighcr  and  more  noble  qualities 
of  our  nature.     Considering  the  position  fix>m  which  he  rose,  and 
the  circumstances    amid    which   his   rule   was    exercised,    his 
character  and   history  constitute  the  redeeming  element  of  a 
struggle   otherwise  so    dark   and   revolting.      He   upheld  the 
fortunes  and  humanized  the  spirit  of  his  race,  and  when  com- 
pelled, by  the  arrival  of  an  overwhelming  force  from  France,  to 
retire  to  the  mountains  of  the  interior,  he  still  watched  with  un- 
tiring vigilance  over  their  interests,  and  wiis  prompt  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  slightest  impnidcncc  on  the  part  of  their  enemies. 
Treachery  at  length  effected  what  force  had  failed  to  accomplish. 
The  negro  chief  and  his  family  were  privately  seized  by  General 
Leclerc,  and  shipped  off  to  France,  where  Touissant  died  in 
April  1803.     He  left  behind  him,  however,  a  glorious  legacy, 
which  his  countrymen  did  not  fail  to  improve.     The  intelligence 
of  his  seizure  and  forcible  embarkation — in  open  defiance  of  the 
treaty  which  had  been  formed — spread  universal  alarm  and  indig- 
nation amongst  the  negroes.     Several  chiefs  instantly  appeared 
at  the  head  of  large  bodies  of  ])lack  troops,  and  a  temble  struggle 
ensaed.     Each  party  felt  it  to  be  a  question  of  life  and  death, 
and  the  barbarities  practised  surpass  belief.   The  restraining  spirit 
of  Touissant  was    gone,    and    the  vengeance  inflicted  by   his 
countrymen  was  fearfully  retaliated  by  the  ?  rench.    The  fortunes 
of  the  latter  steadily  declined,  and  in  the  fall  of  1803  they  were 
compelled  to  evsicuatc  the  island  and  relinquish  all  hoj)e  of  re- 
csitablishing  their  supremacy.      A  formal  declaration  of  inde- 
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pcndence  was  issued  in  1804,  and  Dessalines  was  elected  gover- 
nor-general for  lite. 

Such  was  the  issue  of  a  struggle  between  the  untutored  and 
half-savage  slaves  of  St.  Domingo  and  the  veteran  forces  of  the 
then  most  military  |K)wer  in  Eumjxj.     Nearly  forty  years  have 
now  elapsed  since  the  emancipated  negroes  commenced  their 
ex{)eriment  at  self-government,  and  Mr.  Candler's  volume  will 
assist  us  in  jiscertaining  the  result  which  has  been  obtained.  The 
problem  was  at  first  more  than  doubtful,  and  some  of  the  events 
which  transpired  in  the  course  of  the  ex|wriment  were  adapted 
to  induce  a  temporary  misgiving  on  the  part  of  the  best  friends 
of  Africa.     The  result,  however,  is  now  beforc  us,  and  it  is  not 
too  much  to  say,  considering  the  circumstances  under  which  their 
emancipation  was  effected,  its  suddenness,  the  dial)olical  character 
of  the  struggle  which  preceded  it,  and  the  complicated  means 
which  force  and  craft  employed  to  throw  them  back  into  the 
lowest  scale  of  barbarism, — that  it  is  far  more  favourable  than 
history  would  have  led  us  to  antici})ate,  or  the  probabilities  of  the 
case  have  permitted  us  even  to  ho})e  for.     But  we  must  not 
anticipate  our  author,  whose  discrimination  and  obvious  impar- 
tiality give  weight  to  the  favourable  testimony  which  he  bears. 

Hayii  is  four  times  as  large  as  Jamaica,  and  nearly  equal  in 
extent  to  Ireland.  It  is  situated  at  the  entrance  of  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  and  lies  westward  of  Jamaica  about  forty  leagues.  Prior 
to  the  revolution,  the  island  was  divided  between  the  Spanish 
and  the  French,  the  former  occupying  about  two-thirds  of  the 
soil,  though  greatly  inferior  in  number  to  the  latter.  No  political 
distinction  of  territory,  however,  now  exists,  as  the  whole  is 
united  under  one  ruler,  and  yields  cheerful  obedience  to  his  laws. 
The  present  population  of  the  Spanish  part  is  estimated  at 
130,000,  while  that  of  the  French  nearly  equals  700,000.  It  is  to 
the  latter  portion  of  the  island  that  Mr.  Candler's  volume  relates, 
and  the  details  which  it  furnishes  are  adapted  to  awaken  equal 
interest  in  the  politician,  the  merchant,  and  the  philanthropist 

The  work  is  as  valuable  as  it  is  unpretending.  It  is  written 
in  an  admirable  style,  and  breathes  through  every  page  a  spirit 
of  enlightened  philanthropy  and  of  sound  wisdom.  Declining, 
the  task  of  a  historian,  the  author  has  aimed  at  exhibiting  *  the 

E resent  state  of  llayti,  with  its  resources  and  pros[>ects,'  and  has 
appily  succeeded  in  presenting,  within  a  narrow  compass,  a 
large  mass  of  interesting  information  respecting  a  people  but 
little  known  to  the  English  public.  Mr.  Candler  is  a  member 
of  the  Society  of  Friends,  ana  in  the  latter  part  of  1839,  left 
England,  accompanied  by  his  wife,  on  a  missionary  tour  to 
Jamaica  In  his  voyage  thither,  he  coasted  the  nortliern  shores 
of  llayti,  which  presented  *  a  picture  of  gloom  and  grandeur 
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cakulated  dm^^j  w  uupacoo  the  mind.'  For  hundnds  of  mflei 
no  living  thing,  save  here  and  there  a  mariner  in  a  solitary  AiS, 
or  land  and  sea  birdfl,  was  ^  ble ;  and  the  soUtariness  of  the 
region  awakened  melancholy  inquiries  in  the  sensitive  mind  oi 
tlie  voyager.  Proceeding  the  e  to  Jamaica,  Mr.  CSandler  had 
ample  opportunities  of  wUne  the  happy  e&cta  of  the  eman- 
cipation act,  which  he  record   in  I     sf  aim  emphatic  terms:— * 

'  It  is  noty*  he  remarks,  ^  the  object  of  this  little  volume  to  deUuI  the 
iiteidents  of  our  travels  in  Jamaica,  an  island  so  often  visited,  and  so 
nhH  known;  but  we  cannot,  in  comiexion  with  It,  avoid  a  brief  notice 
of  diat  memoraUe  event,  which  has  done  so  much  to  dutnge  the- con- 
iHUxmof  its  pemle,  and  seems  fraught  with  such  inestimable  blesnngs 
topoMerity.  Here  we  trace  the  interesting  spectacle  of  a  colony, 
OBee  de^ly  distressed,  and  clamouring  for  fiscal  aid  to  the  mother 
eeuntcy,  now  smiUng  in  prosperity,  and  brightened  by  mercantile 
hape;  not  long  since  distracted  by  civil  disturbancesi  the  firuits  of 
epfccBBion,  inseparable  from  its  institutions;  now  eigoying  peace  and 
jinpipiinitj^  witii  a  docile,  loyal,  industrious  popidation,  whom  the 
Qaeen  of  England,  or  the  ruler  of  any  nation,  might  well  be  gratified 
la  own  as  snlgects.  The  grand  experiment  of  giving  unqualified 
fteedpmtothe  daves  of  Jamaica  and  our  other  West  Indian  Mands,  has 
besn  attended  with  the  happiest  success.  All  classes  of  the  population 
t^jjoiob  hi  therescdt.' 

He  subsequently  tells  us,  that  in  visiting  almost  every  district 
of  the  island  he  scarcely  met  with  an  incuvidual  who  regretted 
the   change.      From  the  ^vemor   and  iudges,   down   to  the 
meanest  official,  *  all  bore  tneir  unqualified  testimony  to  the  im- 
portant &ct,  that  freedom  works  well.'     This  testimony  is  fully 
susUuned  by  the  reports  of  many  other  impartial  witnesses ; 
indeed,  it  has  seldom  happened  that  such  a  concurrence  of  fa- 
vourable evidence  has  been  obtained,  on  any  matter  involving  the 
passions  and  the  interests  of  various  parties.      The  successful 
lasue  of  our  colonial  experiment  cannot  fail  to  exert  an  important 
influence  on  the  general  interests  of  humanity.     It  has  demon- 
strated what  was  oefore  problematical,  has  removed  the  perplex- 
ities by  which  philanthropy  was  enfeebled,  and  reduced  to  the 
btelliffiUe  character  of  fact  the  convictions  and  hopes  enter- 
tained by  the  benevolent  and  the  good.     What  was  mere  theory 
m  former  years  is  now  matter  of  history,  and  the  evidence  fur- 
nished is  so  clear  and  decisive  as  to  set  incredulity  and  selfish- 
oesB  at  defiance. 

Mr.  Candler  landed  at  Cape  Haytien,  January  1,  1841, 
iniidBt  the  festivities  of  the  thirty-seventh  anniversary  of  the 
independence  of  the  republic.  There  are  no  hotels  in  Ilayti, 
•od  Le  had  therefore  to  obtain  private  apartments,  in  the  selec- 
tioa  of  which  be  was  more  fortunate  than  is  frequently  the  case 
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with  travellers  in  Europe.  At  the  house  of  a  respectable  coloured 
matron  he  *  was  handsomely  entertained,  at  a  moderate  cost  C 
and  was  permitted  to  land  the  elementary  and  religious  books 
which  he  had  taken  with  him,  free  of  duty.     This  was  the  more 

f ratifying,  as  he  had  been  informed  that  he  would  *  probably 
avc  much  difficulty  in  getting  them  passed  at  alL'  The  courtesy 
experienced  on  this  occasion  was  highly  honourable  to  the  autho- 
rities, and  deserves  to  be  recorded.     Mr.  Candler  remarks : — 

*  Our  escape  fVoin  trouble  and  cost  on  tliis  occasion,  was  partly 
owing  to  u  young  mulatto  who  had  been  in  Europe,  and  knew  some- 
thing of  the  religious  society  to  which  we  belonged,  who  told  the  sable 
chief  he  might  safely  dei>end  on  our  word.  'NVc  are  bound  to  bear 
testimony  to  this  act  of  kindness  on  the  part  of  the  authorities,  and  to 
state  that,  in  passing  through  the  island,  we  received  everywhere  fitnn 
this  and  every  other  class  of  public  functionaries,  polite  and  confiding 
attentions.  Let  not  the  white  man,  in  tlie  pride  of  his  complexioD, 
look  down  with  disdain  on  these  black  republicans;  there  are  men  in 
office  in  the  island  of  Ilayti,  both  black  and  coloured,  who  would  bear 
compai'ison  with  men  of  the  same  class  in  any  part  of  the  world. 
Having  entered  our  names  at  the  civil  tribunal,  and  promised  submis- 
sion to  the  laws  of  the  state  during  our  sojourn,  we  were  left  at  liberty 
to  act  as  we  pleased,  and  to  go  anywhere  -within  the  hmits  of  the  Cape. 
Whoever  travels  in  the  interior  must  procure  a  passport  from  Uie 
General  commanding  the  arrondissement,^ — p.  16. 

Amongst  the  various  rulers  of  Ilayti,  mention  is  ircquendy 
made  of  Christophe,  in  whose  character  wxre  strangely  blend^ 
the  qualities  of  a  l)arbarian  chief  and  of  a  sagacious  statesman. 
His  cruelty  and  despotism  won  their  appropriate  reward^  and  he 
ultimately  fell  by  his  own  hand,  in  order  to  escape  from  a  con- 
spiracy of  his  troops.  Christophe  clearly  discovered  many  of  the 
necessities  of  his  people,  l)ut  greatly  erred  in  the  means  he 
adopted  to  supply  them.  This  is  not  surprising.  His 
position  naturally  accounts  for  it.  Born  in  slavery,  and  reared 
amidst  the  convulsions  of  a  scrvule  war,  his  knowledge  was 
limited,  and  his  class  antipathies  were  of  the  most  violent  order. 

*  This  great  man,'  remarks  our  author,  *  for  great  he  was  as  well  as 
cruel,  had  the  sagacity  to  see  that  nothing  but  education  could  raise 
the  mass  of  his  subjects  from  the  heathen  ignorance  and  degradation  into 
which  slavery  had  plunged  them.  He  resolved,  thereforc,  on  estab- 
lishing schools  for  boys  and  a  college;  and  his  purposes  for  good,  as 
well  as  for  evil,  being  always  acted  on  with  energy,  he  addressed  letters 
to  the  philanthropists  of  England,  invited  over  competent  masters, 
built  school  rooms,  imported  books  and  lessons,  set  up  printing  presses, 
and  began  the  good  work  of  education  for  this  class  of  his  subjects, 
with  a  diligent,  unsparing  hand.  I'he  education  of  girls  was  wholly 
neglected.  Few  schools  were  set  up  at  first,  or  indeed  at  any  time,  in 
the  rural  districts;  buf  one  at  least  was  established  in  every  town. 
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The  common  branches  of  element aiy  education  were  taught,  together 
with  the  English  hinguage,  which  he  vainly  hoped  might  be  made  to 
supersede  the  French,  and  the  mathematics.  Young  men  were  trained 
at  the  college  to  serve  as  engineers,  physicians,  and  classical  instructors. 
Several  of  the  schools  are  now  extinct,  but  the  fruits  of  them  remain ; 
the  encouragement  thus  given  to  learning  has  had  its  influence  on 
Haytien  society  to  the  present  day.  Several  civilians  and  officers  of 
the  army,  who  were  taught  in  these  schools,  arc  men  of  capability  and 
intelligence,  and  speak  the  English  language  fluently;  they  venerate 
our  country,  and  our  tongue  remains  an  object  of  study  and  emulation 
to  their  children.  Christophe  was  not  only  the  patron  of  education 
but  of  industry;  and  it  gave  him  pleasure  to  see  his  country  recovering 
the  ground  lost  in  the  civil  wars,  and  advancing  in  name  and  wealth. 
He  promoted  industry  on  the  principh^s  laid  down  by  his  predecessor, 
Toussaint,  but  went  far  beyond  him  in  urging  tlic  severities  of  the 
nural  code:  this  among  other  things  tended  to  render  him  unpopular; 
and  when  remonstrated  with  by  Sir  Home  Fopham,  the  English  Ad- 
miral who  came  on  a  visit  to  him  from  Jamaica,  he  justified  himself  on 
the  ground  that  he  understood  best  the  character  of  his  own  people,  and 
that  decision,  firmness,  and  severity,  wore  indispensable.  He  desired 
also,  and  earnestly  promoted  the  extension  of  legitimate  commerce,  which 
he  f(dlowed  up  very  much  after  the  manner  of  the  present  Pacha  of 
i^n^ty  and  had  many  i)oints  in  his  character  wliich  would  have  made 
him  to  rank  high  among  rulers,  had  not  ambition  and  tyranny  marred 
the  great  and  generous  qualities  which  really  existed  in  his  mind.' — 
pp.  34 — 36. 

Mr.  Candler  frequently  recurs  to  the  state  of  education  in  the 
republic,  and  though  his  account  is  far  from  flattering,  it  fur- 
nishes ground  to  hope  for  future  good.  When  it  is  remembered 
how  little  has  been  done  in  the  way  of  popular  education  in  our 
own  country,  we  need  not  be  surprised  at  the  deficiency  alleged 
to  exist  in  the  black  comnumity  of  Ilayti.  Referring  to  ('ape 
Haytien,  he  observes : — 

*  The  high  school  of  Cape  llaytion  was  found^Ml  by  Clirl^toplic  in 
1816,  and  is  conducted  on  the  monitorial  syst<*in:  the  l<\ssons  used  an* 
those  of  the  Borough  Rotid  Scliool,  and  the  Scriptures  without  com- 
ment are  used  as  a  class-book.  The  master  has  a  salary  from  the 
government  of  st'vcnty  Ilaytien  dollai-s  per  month,  equal  in  the  present 
depreciated  currency  to  63/.  sterling  per  annum,  and  is  allow(id  the 
liberty  of  receiving  a  few  private  pnj>ils  on  his  own  account,  who  pay 
him  about  fifty  shillings  each  per  annum  lor  instruction.  The  average 
attendance  of  boys  is  135  daily,  who  are  engag<Ml  in  study  seven  hours 
a-day,  during  five  days  of  the  week.  The  pupils  an*  well-instructed 
in  the  common  branches  of  learning,  and  are  taught  to  think,  to  exer- 
cise the  memor}',  and  to  behave  politely.  Some  of  the  forwaidest  of 
the  boys  ai'e  taught  the  English  language  by  a  Creole  prolessor,  who 
speaks  it  well.  Children  of  African  descent  excel  in  the  imitative  arts, 
and  hence  they  write  a  good  hand;  the  specimens  of  penmanship  we 
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saw  ill  this  scliool  wore  admirable.  Tlio  management  of  it  altogether 
— ^tlie  quietness — tlie  docility  of  the  boys — their  reading,  and  their 
compositions,  would  reflect  credit  on  any  institution  of  the  sort  in  any 
country.  Besides  this  scliool,  there  are  in  tlie  city  seven  private 
schools  for  boys,  averaging  forty  pupils  eaclj ;  and  nine  for  girls,  aver- 
aging lifteen  each.  I'licre  are  also  four  professors,  or  tutors,  who  give 
lessons  to  about  fifty  cliildi-en  at  their  own  homes.  The  total  number 
of  cliildren  of  botli  sexes  receiving  education  at  the  Capo  is  about  550, 
or  ono-sixteenth  of  tlie  entire  ))opulation:  about  half  as  many  in  pro- 
])ortion  to  the  j)o]uilation  as  receive  education  in  the  touniM  of  Jamaict. 
The  difference  between  these  two  islands  in  re^anl  to  education  is  very 
great.  In  Jamaica,  schools  are  fast  spreading  over  the  whole  country, 
and  begin  to  act  beneficially  on  the  rural  population ;  in  Haytiy  they  are 
confined  exclusively  to  the  towns,  and  in  the  country,  where  at  least 
seven-eighths  of  the  |K)pulation  is  to  be  found,  there  is  as  much  igno- 
rance as  in  the  days  of  slavery.' — pp.  41,  42. 

y\t  Port-au-Princo,  the  capital,  there  arc  two  scholastic  insti- 
tutions supported  by  the  government ;  one  on  the  principle  of 
mutual  instruction  for  the  poor,  and  the  other  a  lyceum  or  college 
for  young  men.  The  attendance  at  the  first  is  small,  and  the 
proficiency  of  the  hoys  very  limited ;  but  the  latter  institution 
is  highly  respectable,  and  docs  much  honour  to  the  community. 
"J'hc  English,  French,  Spanish,  and  Italian  languages  are  taught, 
together  with  the  mathematics,  history,  composition,  and  fencing. 
'I'hc  teachers  arc  well  qualified  for  their  vocation,  and  the  pro- 
gress of  the  students,  who  number  about  one  hundred  and  fafty, 
and  belong  chiefly  to  the  mulatto  class,  is  represented  as  highly 
gratifying.  Our  author  attended  one  of  the  public  examinations, 
but  *  came  away  greatly  disappointed'  at  the  pre-eminence 
assigned  to  the  art  of  fencing.  This  fact,  though  ijencctly  natural 
in  the  past  circumstances  of  the  republic,  is  much  to  be  deplored, 
as  it  exerts  *  a  most  prejudicial  effect  on  the  community'  m  pro- 
moting the  practice  of  duelling,  and  in  keeping  up  the  militar}' 
spirit  which  has  operated  so  adversely  to  tne  commercial  pros- 
perity of  the  island.  Wc  shall  be  glad  to  find  that  our  author's 
enforcement  of  the  claims  of  Ilayti  has  due  influence  on  the 
friends  of  education  in  this  country: — 

*  Education  is  at  a  rather  lower  ebb  at  Port -an -Pn  nee  than  at  Cape 
Ilayticn :  the  total  nnnilier  supposed  to  receive  instruction  in  the  city 
is  about  a  thousand,  as  follows: — 

Boys  at  the  school  for  mutual  instruction       -         -     80 

At  Uie  Lyceum 150 

At  fifteen  private  pedagogue  schools     -         -  -  450 

Girls  ut  eight  seminaries  and  diune  schools    -         -  200 
lioys  and  girls  taught  at  home     -         -         -         -   1 20 

Total  -         -         -         -  ICXX) 
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'  ^  Tim  number  is  biiuiU,  but  tiie  proportion  of  Unok  chiktren,  m- 
luippily^  is  stUl  smalkr.  Out  of  28,000  inhabitants,  the  oolovTed  dmm 
may  noraber,  perhaps,  4000,  or  one-sixth  part  of  the  whde;  jet  this  is 
tiieelass  that  maybe  said  to  monopolize  edacation.  Children  who  daim 
liieir  descent  firam  European  fathers  have  no  greater  latitude  to  leim 
thm  children  of  pure  African  blood;  but  the  ancestors  of  the  krtter 
lunring-  been  slaves,  and  not  having  been  taught  to  read,  were  unable  to 
appreciate  the  vslue  of  education.  Indifference  to  knowledge,  firam 
this  cause,  has  extended  from  one  generation  to  another,  and  has 
beecmie  a  rooted  habit  of  mind;  which  requires  the  most  firm,  judicioiis, 
and  persevering  care  to  eradicate.  The  snlgect  of  education  in  Hayti 
Is'W^  wcMPthy  the  attention  of  i^iilanihropists.  Sdiools  must  be  estib- 
lMiod,inaintsined,  and  multiplied  in  the  island,  cm*  it  will  never  recover 
Itself  from  tiie  dominion  of  semi-heatheninn,  superstition,  and  priest- 
eiaft,  by  which  its  people  are  still  fettered,  or  be  likely  to  put  forth 
that  industry  which  will  increase  the  fruits  of  the  soil,  and  enable  it,  as  an 
Msicnltural  and  commercial  country,  to  take  rank  among  civilised  nations. 
^  the  government  of  Hayti,  stimukted  by  precept,  and  assisted  by  the 
flfiNrts  of  the  friends  of  ^ucation  in  Engird,  be  determined  to  exert 
Sbetf  to  spread  light  and  knowledge,  the  fatal  lethargy  of  the  black 
faOflA  will  soon  be  shaken  off.  With  ample  means  to  educate  their 
^M»ifc!hj  ihey  only  want  the  disposition:  the  priests,  who  too  generally 
't^ver'dafkness  rather  than  light,' may  for  a  time  oppose  t^  move* 
ttiirti'  but  eveiy  difficulty  may  be  overcome  by  perseverance.'-<i- 

'  To  such  of  our  readers  as  are  desirous  of  knowing  what  sort  of 
a  place  the  capital  of  a  black  republic  is,  the  following  description 
of  Port-au-Prince  will  be  acceptable : — 

*  The  stranger  on  first  landing  at  Port-au-Prince,  the  capital  of  Hayti, 
feds  greatly  disappointed.     Instead  of  a  handsome  city,  sueh  as  it 
appears  from  the  ship's  deck  at  sea,  rising  on  a  gradual  elevation  from 
the  shore,  and  adorned  with  good  houses  and  gardens,  you  enter  into 
streets  of  wooden  buildings,  with  the  pavement  dislocated  or  broken 
up,  the  drains  neglected,  and  filth  and  stable  dung  interrupting  your 
steps  in  every  direction.      The  quay  is  spacious,  but  the  water  is 
sbidlow  near  the  shore;  and  all  sorts  of  uncleanliness  are  suffered  to 
annoy  the  senses.     A  constant  malaria  is  the  consequence,  which  at 
certain  seasons  of  the  year  renders  the  lower  quarter  of  the  city  very 
ad[ly,  and  occasions  much  mortality  among  the  sailors  from  foreign 
ports.     Port-au-Prince,  with  all  its  advantages  of  situation,  with  every 
bherent   capability   of  being   made   and   kept   delightfully  clean,   is 
perhaps  the  filthiest  capital  in  the  world.     The  houses   in  general  are 
of  two  stories,  built  slightly  of  wood,  to  avoid  the  rend  and  tear  oc- 
casioned by  earthquakes,  which  at  different  times   have   nearly  de- 
molished the  city.     Some  few  of  tlie  better  habitations  are  of  brick  or 
stone,  and  may  be  called  handsome  edifices.     The  senate-house  is  a 
plain  substantial  building,  with  no  pretension  to  splendour;  and  the 
palace  of  the  President,  the  largest  edifice  in  the  city,  was  built  by  the 
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Knj3li>ii,  Itn-  tlu'  Gt'iior:ir<  lifnd-quartfis.  diirino'  tlieir  temporar}'  ocou- 
]»atinn  of  till'  ;5oiitli  «»r  tin*  i^laiul;  ami  is.  thiTefore,  as  little  likearoTol 
pnliU'**  ns  any  rrpiil>rH\nn  could  df-sin*.  The  Ilaytieii  flaj^,  of  red  Mid 
h]\u\  floats  on  its  tunvts:  and  it  lias  in  iVont  a  spacious  court,  in 
whirli  an*  lodges  lor  tin*  military  pianl  of  horse  and  foot,  who  IR 
mnsiantlv  on  dutv.  Those  aro  the  cmlv  iniblic  buildinor!«  worthT  of 
nutico.  Till*  Honian-i-atholic  rhnri'h  i<  a  oapaciou.<  structure,  butverj 
plain  and  honu'ly.  There  are  some  pleasant  walk^i  and  rides  in  the 
immediate  vicinity.  esiMwially  in  the  hills  above  the  town,  and  on 
the  ronds  leadinsr  to  Petionville  and  Lengane;  but  none  is  ma? 
.•reiierally  a<rreeahlc  than  the  extensive  ])ark-like  fields  at  the  back  d 
the  |in*sident's  honse,  where  lior?emi*n  and  |K»destrians  i-epair  eveiy 
morninpr  and  e\enin«r  Ut  enjoy  the  eool  hi-eezes  and  to  watch  the  riang 
an«l  settinir  of  the  sim.  The  ])uhlic  eemeteiy  is  a  »}iot  of  ground 
which  every  stranger  shonhl  visit;  and  a  funeral  procession  at  the 
close  ot'thiy.  Avinding  along  the  public  paths  that  lend  to  it,  produces^  i 
very  striking  and  snlenm  elleet.  Tiie  black  l)ovs  in  their  white  sor- 
pliees,  iM^aring  lightctl  tapers — the  massive  silver  cnicifix — ^the  mitrw 
abbe  and  his  attendant  ju'iests  and  choristers — the  coflin  jilaced  on  n 
open  palampiin — and  a  long  train  of  citizens — the  men  habited  n 
black,  the  wnmen  in  whiti' — jmssing  now  thi'oiigh  tlie  public  strwt, 
and  now  in  ^ide  paths  under  tlu*  shade  of  twpieal  trees,  ntlbnl  apirtoR 
which  has  no  eoiniterpart  in  our  own  <n)tnitrv.  Tlie  h'n^th  of  theritr 
is  aluMit  a  mih':  its  breadth  something  less.  The ))opulation  is  estimitea 
at  tW(Mity-three  thousand.  Numerous  ships  lii?  at  anchor  in  Af 
harbour,  bearing  the  Ihigs  of  ditlenait  nations,  and  the  bustle  of  com- 
merce is  eonstantly  going  on.  The  c?ustom-honse  stands  on  thequiVi 
and  is  a  scene  of  great  activity.' — pp.  69 — 71. 

More  difficulty  was  experienced  here  than  at  Cape  Haytwn 
in  ])r()ciirin<r  comfortable  lodgings.  Two  largo  apmrtments^  now- 
«'ver,  on  the  ground  floor,  in  one  of  the  principal  streets,  vrereit 
length  obtained,  at  a  weekly  cost,  including  boanl  at  the  puUic 
table,  of  .'i/.  17*.  sterliug. 

On  ))assing  through  liic  island,  Mr.  Candler  had  ample  oppor- 
tiniities  of  observing  the  condition  of  the  connnon  people,  coo- 
fidencc  in  whom  he  represents  as  rarely  or  never  inisplacedi 
'Strangers  may  travel  in  every  ]>art  of  the  coimtry,  nignt  and 
day,  without  danger  of  being  robbed  or  molested.^  The  men 
pass  nnich  of  their  time  in  idleness,  their  wants  being  few  and 
readily  su]>plied,  while  the  women  are  mostly  well  dressed,  and 
the  general  aj)j)earance  of  the  country  affortls  'abundant  indica- 
tions of  n  rising  and  thriving  iiopulation.' 

Oiu-  author  was  introduced  to  the  jMesident,  (General  Boyer; 
and  his  accomit  of  the  inten^iew  will  l)e  read  with  pleasure  bv 
all  who  are  interested  in  the  ]>rospects  of  the  republic. 

*  An  aid-du-(*anip  in  waiting  led  me  to  the  hall  tif  audienou;  and  in 
a  few  minutes  after,  the  President  him^^'"'  uttir^a  in  a  pltdn   ^^it  rf 


^pok,  #BlttD9d  b^  ft  pnvafte  door,  and  tiktaig  me  Iqriiie  h$od^  lequeMd 

eMtbQifiiPairUmtohiaown  apwrtment.    The  manneni  of  tlw  nikr  of 
luiyt^  fXB  oB^e  tod  onaffdoted;  to  repnWcan  ]^«iiiii€it  he  adds  Hm 
(4(.of  Smpibe^  and  i^reseryes  a  quiet  independent  dignitgr  suited  Id 
cip^  aiM}  atedon.-    His  age  is  sixty-eigfat;  hut  hk  robust  hesith 
M^tivident  fM3B|ivi1j  nuA:A  him  appear  m^  He  is  a  muhntto^ 

mdAnb  pl^fsipgiioiii^  of  the  French;  is  raiher  under  thasoi  ovecUie 
fgimfS^kfii^  ^^  ^  neither  thin  nor  eorpuleat;  be  has  aleen  ex- 
"  ^e^a^  and  an  intelligent  countenance.  With  strangefa  be  ecn- 
^iilj: in  French,  though  he  has  travelled  in  America  and  under- 
jtbOnTJnglirii  language.  During  the  interview  of  half  an  hour, 
,ii«bil|^  be  kindly  &voured  me,  he  made  particular  iaqulfies  after 
mfliaUa  Clarkson,  with  whose  character,  as  a  strenuous  adyoe«li6 
babn^^um  of  edavery  and  the  daye-trade,  he  was  well  aequainted; 
^  .wbom  be  bad  a  more  intimate  knowledge  than  of  other  men, 
ooroqpondenoe  with  Christc^e,  in  which  be  manifested  sudi 
intoest  in  the  best  wel&re  of  HaytL  *  All  the  kttexa  of 
and  Oaikson,  addressed  to  Monsieur  Christqphe,'  sqdi 
bfa  WQidfl^  *  are  in  mj  possession:  they  thought  bi^y  of  libe 
fikBv  did  not  understand  hia  real  character;  thev  thouight  him 
pemeod  of  bis  country,  but  he  deceived  them.  *  I  received 
;£roiaa  1^.  Caarkson/  be  continued,  *  soon  after  the  death  of 
in  wbidk  be  requests  d  me  to  show  kindness  to  his  widow. 
_  it.  aomewbat  singula] ;  for  though  Cliristopbe  was  a  cruel 
iiid-4b0Ogkhe.kiIled  my  oWn  Inrother,  I  would  lui^ve  forfeited  my 
thousand  times  rather  dian  have  shown  unkindness  to  bis  widow. 
^Hlmrt  j^potected  Madame  Christophe.'  *  He  entertained,'  he  said, 
abi^  regard  for  the  religious  Society  of  Friends;  he  had  known 
lome  of  that  body  in  America^  and  was  acquainted  with  some  of  their 
JttMcukisi  I  might  depend  on  his  protection  whilst  in  Hayti;  and  he 
WA  i^ven  an  order  to  the  authcirities  to  furnish  me  with  all  the  papers 
1-faad  asked  for,  to  illustrate  the  resources  and  condition  of  the  re- 
iiblfri*  He  wished  me,  however,  as  a  stranger,  not  to  overlook  the 
ingle  tacty  that  Hayti  was  a  young  nation;  that  it  was  only  yesterday 
bili^he  was  releas^  from  the  menaces  and  fears  of  France  by  a  new 
UMi^  of  compensation  for  her  territory;  and  that  till  the  present  time 
j^i^ac!^  b^  been  no  opportunity  for  the  government  to  devote  itself  in 
jsni^^  on  peace-principles,  to  improve  the  institutions  of  the  country. 
J^xi^ilig  to  take  leave,  I  begged  permission  to  present  him  with  some 
^jTuyiifl  publications,  handsomely  bound:  he  received  them  very 
^S^dualjf  and  on  observing  a  series  of  the  tracts  of  the  Peace 
S»ety,  wblch  had  been  translated  into  the  French  language,  he  said 
fitiSi  u  air  and  tone  of  sincerity,  *  If  the  principles  of  that  Society 
bad  been  acted  upon  by  the  nations,  what  an  accumulation  of  misery 
«Md  the  world  have  been  spared!' — ^pp.  83,  84. 

Mr.  Candler  obtained,  through  the  president,  several  official 
pners,  which  afforded  him  material  assistance  in  estimating  the 
p^myr^j  finances,  and  expenditure  of  the  island,  the  number 
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English,  for  tlie  General's  head-quarters,  during  tlieir  temporary  occu- 
pation of  the  south  of  the  island ;  and  is,  therefore,  as  little  like  a  royal 
palace  as  any  republican  could  desire.  The  Haj^ien  flag,  of  red  and 
blue,  floats  on  its  turrets ;  and  it  lias  in  front  a  spacious  court,  in 
which  are  lodges  for  the  military  guard  of  horse  and  foot,  who  are 
constantly  on  duty.  These  are  the  only  public  buildings  worthy  of 
notice.  The  Roman-catholic  church  is  a  capacious  structure,  but  very 
plain  and  homely.  There  are  some  pleasant  walks  and  rides  in  the 
immediate  vicinity,  especially  in  the  hills  above  the  town,  and  on 
the  roads  leading  to  Petionville  and  Leogane;  but  none  is  more 
generally  agreeable  than  the  extensive  i)ai*k-like  fields  at  the  back  of 
the  president's  house,  where  horsemen  and  pedestrians  repair  every 
morning  and  evening  to  enjoy  the  cool  bi'eezes  and  to  watch  the  rising 
and  setting  of  the  sun.  The  public  cemetery  is  a  spot  of  ground 
which  every  stranger  should  visit;  and  a  funeral  procession  at  the 
close  of  day,  winding  along  the  public  paths  that  lead  to  it,  produces  a 
very  striking  and  solemn  effect.  The  black  l>oys  in  their  white  sur- 
plices, bearing  lighted  tapers — the  massive  silver  crucifix — ^the  mitred 
abb^  and  his  attendant  priests  and  choristers — the  cofl^n  placed  on  an 
open  palanquin — and  a  long  train  of  citizens — the  men  habited  in 
black,  the  women  in  white — passing  now  through  the  public  street, 
and  now  in  side  paths  under  the  shade  of  tropical  trees,  afford  a  picture 
which  has  no  counterpart  in  our  own  country.  Tlie  length  of  the  city 
is  about  a  mile;  its  breadth  something  less.  The  population  is  estinoated 
at  twenty-three  thousand.  Numerous  ships  lie  at  anchor  in  the 
harbour,  bearing  the  flags  of  different  nations,  and  the  bustle  of  com- 
merce is  constantly  going  on.  The  custom-house  stands  on  tlie  quay, 
and  is  a  scene  of  great  activity.' — ^i)p.  69 — 71. 

More  difficulty  was  experienced  here  than  at  Cape  Haytien 
in  procuring  comfortable  lodgings.  Two  large  apartments,  now- 
ever,  on  the  ground  floor,  in  one  of  the  principal  streets,  were  at 
length  obtained,  at  a  weekly  cost,  including  board  at  the  public 
table,  of  3/.  17*.  sterling. 

On  passing  through  tne  island,  Mr.  Candler  bad  ample  oppor- 
timities  of  observing  the  condition  of  the  common  people,  con- 
fidence in  whom  he  represents  as  rarely  or  never  misplac^. 
*  Strangers  may  travel  in  every  part  of  tne  country,  nignt  and 
day,  without  danger  of  being  robbed  or  molested.  Tne  men 
pass  much  of  their  time  in  idleness,  their  wants  being  few  and 
readily  supplied,  while  the  women  are  mostly  well  dressed,  and 
the  general  appearance  of  the  country  affbnls  *  abundant  indica- 
tions of  a  rising  and  thriving  population.' 

Our  author  was  introduced  to  the  president.  General  Boyer; 
and  his  account  of  the  interview  will  be  read  with  pleasure  by 
all  who  are  interested  in  the  prospects  of  the  republic. 

*  An  aid-de-camp  in  waiting  led  me  to  the  hall  of  audience;  and  in 
a  few  minutes  after,  the  President  himself,  attired  in  a  plain  suit  of 
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Uacky  entered  by  a  private  door,  and  taking  me  by  the  hand,  requested 
ma  to  fidlow  him  to  hia  own  apartment.  The  manners  of  the  niler  of 
Hayti  are  Bin^)le  and  unaffected;  to  republican  phunness  he  adds  the 
polish  of  France,  and  preserves  a  quiet  independent  dignity  suited  to 
his  raak  and  station.  His  age  is  sixty-eight;  but  his  robust  health 
iand  evident  activity  make  him  appear  much  younger.  He  is  a  mulatto, 
with  the  physiognomy  of  the  French;  is  rather  under  than  over  tibe 
average  height^  and  is  neither  thin  nor  corpulent;  he  has  a  keen  ex- 
pressive eye,  and  an  intelligent  countenance.  With  strangers  he  con- 
verges only  in  Fr^ich,  though  he  has  travelled  in  America,  and  under- 
stands the  English  luiguage.  During  the  interview  of  half  an  hour, 
with  which  he  kindly  favoured  me,  he  made  particular  inquiries  after 
ihe  venerable  Clarkson,  with  whose  character,  as  a  strenuous  advocate 
of  the  abolition  of  slavery  and  the  slave-trade,  he  was  well  acquainted; 
and  ci  whom  he  had  a  more  intimate  knowledge  than  of  other  men, 
from  his  correspondence  with  Christophe,  in  which  he  manifested  such 
an  intense  interest  in  the  best  welfare  of  Hayti.  *  All  the  letters  of 
Wilberforce  and  Clarkson,  addressed  to  Monsieur  Christophe,'  such 
were  his  words,  '  are  in  my  possession:  they  thought  highly  of  the 
man,  but  they  did  not  understand  his  real  character;  they  thought  him 
the  genuine  friend  of  his  country,  but  he  deceived  them.  *  I  received 
a  letter  firom  Mr.  Clarkson,'  he  continued,  *  soon  after  the  death  of 
Qiristophe,  in  which  he  requested  me  to  show  kindness  to  his  widow. 
I  thought  it  somewhat  singular;  for  though  Christophe  was  a  cruel 
man,  and  though  he  killed  my  oWn  brother,  I  would  have  forfeited  my 
life  a  thousand  times  rather  than  have  shown  unkindness  to  his  widow. 
I  always  protected  Madame  Christophe.'  *  He  entertained,'  he  said, 
*  a  high  regard  for  the  religious  Society  of  Friends;  he  had  known 
some  of  that  body  in  America,  and  was  acquainted  with  some  of  their 
customs.  I  might  depend  on  his  protection  wliilst  in  Hayti ;  and  he 
had  given  an  order  to  the  authorities  to  furnisli  me  with  all  the  papers 
I  had  asked  for,  to  illustrate  the  resources  and  condition  of  the  re- 
public' He  wished  me,  however,  as  a  stranger,  not  to  overlook  the 
single  fact,  that  Hayti  was  a  young  nation;  that  it  was  only  yesterday 
that  she  was  released  from  the  menaces  and  fears  of  France  by  a  new 
treaty  of  compensation  for  her  territory;  and  that  till  the  present  time 
there  had  been  no  opportunity  for  the  government  to  devote  itself  in 
earnest,  on  peace-principles,  to  improve  the  institutions  of  tlie  country. 
On  rising  to  take  leave,  I  begged  permission  to  present  liimwith  some 
religious  publications,  handsomely  bound :  he  received  tliem  very 
courteously,  and  on  observing  a  series  of  the  tracts  of  the  Peace 
Society,  which  had  been  translated  into  the  French  language,  he  said 
with  an  air  and  tone  of  sincerity,  '  If  the  principles  of  that  Society 
had  been  acted  upon  by  the  nations,  what  an  accumulation  of  misery 
would  the  world  have  been  spared!' — pp.  83,  84. 

Mr.  Candler  obtained,  through  the  president,  several  official 
papers,  which  afforded  him  material  assistance  in  estimating  the 
commerce,  finances,  and  expenditure  of  the  island,  the  number 
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and  pay  of  the  standing  army,  the  employments  and  resources  of 
the  agricultural  population,  and  the  constitution  of  the  republic 
in  church  and  state.  The  information  obtained  on  these  pomts  is 
given  in  the  sixth  chapter  of  his  work,  to  which  we  direct  the 
}>articular  attention  of  the  reader.  The  constitution  of  Hay ti,  as 
at  present  existing,  was  adopted  in  1816.  The  government  is 
confided  to  a  president  chosen  for  life,  with  power  to  nominate  a 
successor,  a  right,  however,  being  reserved  to  the  senate  to  set 
aside  such  nomination  and  choose  any  other  citizen.  The  legis- 
lative power,  as  in  our  own  country,  is  vested  in  three  branches. 
1.  The  president,  with  whom  all  laws  originate ;  2.  The  senate, 
who  are  chosen  from  lists  presented  to  the  House  of  Assemblyby 
the  president,  and  whose  term  of  official  life  is  nine  years ;  3.  The 
House  of  Representatives,  elected  for  five  years  by  the  people. 
The  salary  of  these  officials,  together  with  the  practical  working 
of  the  machine  of  government,  is  thus  described: — 

*  The  salary  of  the  President  is  40,000  Haytien  dollars  per  annum> 
with  an  extra  salary  of  30,000  dollars  when  engaged  in  any  one  year 
in  travelling  through  the  island  on  a  tour  of  inspection  for  the  public 
good.  Each  Senator  has  a  salary  paid  by  the  State  of  133  dollars  per 
month;  and  each  Representative  receives  200  dollars  per  month  during 
the  session  of  Congress.  The  Haytien  dollar  at  the  present  rate  of 
exchange  is  one  shilling  and  eightpence.  The  salary  of  the  Freddenty 
therefore,  in  sterling  money,  is  3333/.;  and,  when  travelling,  2500^ 
per  annum  in  addition:  the  salary  of  a  Senator  is  133/.  per  annum; 
and  that  of  a  Representative  to  the  House  of  Assembly,  during  a 
session  of  three  months,  about  50/.  The  constitution,  however  liberal 
it  may  appear  in  theory,  and  containing,  as  it  does,  some  of  the  essen- 
tial elements  of  a  republic,  is,  in  practice,  often  at  variance  with,  the 
liberties  and  true  happiness  of  the  people.  The  President  is  chosen 
for  life:  he  takes  care  in  presenting  lists  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, for  the  choice  of  Senators,  so  to  arrange  the  names  as  to  ensure 
the  election  of  the  persons  that  he  wishes;  and  from  the  comparative 
poverty  and  ignorance  of  many  members  of  the  House  of  Assembly, 
who  are  always  subservient,  he  can  influence  the  decision  of  that  body 
at  his  pleasure,  even  so  far  as  to  induce  them  to  expel  any  member 
who  manifests  the  least  show  of  resistance  to  his  will.  The  President 
of  Hayti,  being  governor  for  life,  generalissimo  of  the  forces,  head  of 
the  church,  and  fountain  of  honour  and  rewards,  is  thus  a  sovereign  in 
all  but  the  name.  The  maxims  of  his  government  are  those  of  cle- 
mency, and  to  rule  for  the  people's  good;  but  a  mistaken  view  of  what 
that  good  really  requires,  leads  him  occasionally  into  acts  of  substantial 
injustice.  The  constitution  prescribes  that  a  law  should  be  passed  to 
regulate  the  choice  of  soldiers  for  the  army:  no  project  of  such  a  law 
has  yet  been  presented,  and  the  citizens  are  called  out,  impressed,  and 
compelled  to  serve  in  the  ranks  at  the  will  of  the  executive.' — ^pp.  86,  88. 

The  ecclesiastical  establishment  of  the  Island  is  quite  unique. 
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aad  famishes  some  points  from  which  the  I^jislaton  of  'Eta6ti^ 
unf^  derive  a  salutary  lesson.  Its  pecuniaiy  exactions  are  more 
eqaitaUoj  apd  the  character  of  its  cleigy  very  similar  to  that  idf 
the  same  order  in  other  countries  nearer  home.  The  respectite 
proyinces  of  the  spiritual  and  civil  power  have  been  matter  df 
dispute  in  Hajti  as  well  as  elsewhere.  Priestism  is  everywhere 
the  same  intriguing,  crafty,  remoiseless,  and  despotic  thing.  It 
needs  tO;  be  perpetually  watched,  and  is  only  kept  down  by  thie 
strong  iumd  of  power.  Some  Haytien  priests  recently  refiiaed.  a. 
mritual  persons,  to  answer  the  enquiries  of  a  lay  tribunal;  .and 
tibe  president,  with  a  promptitude  and  sagacity  which  did  him 
honour,  immediately  bimished  them  from  the  island.  Mr.  Cand- 
ler's account  of  the  Haytien  church  is  as  follows : — 

*  At  a  former  period,  when  the  Spanish  part  of  the  island  was  sub* 
ject  to  France,  the  Archbishop  of  Santo  Domingo  exercised  under  the 
pope  ecclesiastical  supremacy.  Since  the  union  of  both  divisions  of 
the  island  under  the  republic,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Pope  at  Borne  has 
been  repudiated;  the  archbishop  has  banished  hhnself  to  a  distant 
eodiilty,  and  the  President,  following  the  example  of  Henry  the  Ei^th, 
has  bemne  head  of  the  church.  The  religion  recognised  by  law  is 
Maenttn  Catholic;  but  there  is  only  one  order  of  priests;  no  aroh- 
UsUbps,  bishops,  deans,  or  other  titled  dignitaries,  swell  the  ecdesias* 
tkd  tatisler-'roll,  or  levy  contributions  on  the  people.  Entire  toleration 
ntHi^  law  of  the  land,  and  is  freely  extended  to  all  dissentients  from 
tbe  R<nnish  church.  There  are  no  tithes  for  the  maintenance  of  a 
priesthood,  and  no  forced  contributions  for  the  support  of  public  wor- 
diip  or  the  repair  of  the  parish  church.  Every  contribution  on  the 
score  of  religion  is  paid  for  some  presumed  spiritual  benefit,  and  the 
amoxmt  to  be  demanded  for  each  separate  service  is  regulated  by  law. 
The  following  are  the  payments  prescribed  for  church  service  by  a 
late  act  of  the  legislature,  1840,  cap,  iv.  art.  28.  *  There  shall  be 
received  for  a  baptism  half  a  dollar.  For  a  marriage,  with  the  per- 
formance of  mass,  eight  dollars.  For  a  marriage  without  the  mass, 
four  dollars.  For  a  mass,  thirty-seven  cents  and  a  half.  For  a  high 
mass,  a  service,  or  a  funeral  of  the  first  class,  in  parishes  where  there 
are  churchwardens  appointed,  sixty  dollars;  and  in  parishes  where 
there  are  none,  forty  dollars.  For  funerals  of  the  second  class,  twenty 
dollars.  For  funerals  of  the  third  class,  ten  dollars.  Art.  29.  At 
masses,  services,  and  funerals  of  the  first  class,  there  shall  be  in  attend- 
ance four  singers,  twelve  choristers,  a  cross-bearer,  sacristan,  and 
Swiss  (sacristaine  et  Suisse.)  At  funerals  of  the  second  class,  two 
singers,  six  choristers,  a  cross-bearer,  and  sacristan.  At  funerals  of 
the  third  class,  one  singer,  two  choristers,  a  cross-bearer,  and  sacristan. 
Art  30.  At  services  and  funerals  of  the  first  class,  there  shall  be  a 
general  ringing  of  bells,  a  suite  of  hangings  for  the  interior  and  doors 
of  the  church,  chureh-plate  complete,  with  mortuary  cloth  and  oma* 
ments  at  the  altar.  At  funerals  of  the  second  class,  the  ringing  of  two 
bells,  drapery  half  way  down  the  church,  mortuary  cloth  at  the  altar, 
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and  a  portion  of  church  plate.  At  f un^ralB  of  the  third  class,  the 
sounding  of  a  single  bell,  mortuary  cloth,  a  smaller  portion  of  plate, 
and  twelve  candles.  There  shall  be  abo,  at  funerals  of  the  first  class, 
hangings  at  the  doors  of  the  residence  of  the  deceased.  Art.  31.  At 
services  and  funerals  of  the  first  class  and  second  class,  the  necessary 
tapers  are  to  be  furnished  by  the  party  who  requires  the  service  or 
funeral.  At  those  of  the  third  class,  the  church  shall  furnish  them. 
After  the  ceremonies,  the  tapers  and  candles  that  remain  shall  go  one 
half  to  the  repair  of  the  church,  the  other  half  to  the  priest.  Neither 
rectors  nor  vicars  shall  receive  anything  for  offices  at  which  they  do 
not  assist  in  person,  except  in  cases  of  sickness. 

*  Such  are  the  fees  by  which  the  Romish  church  in  Hayti  is  sus- 
tained. One  portion  of  them  is  given  by  law  to  the  churchwardens 
for  the  needful  repairs  of  the  parish  church,  and  some  other  parish 
purposes,  or  to  the  council  of  notable  men,  where  there  is  a  corpora- 
tion; and  the  remainder  in  different  defined  proportions  is  bestowed 
on  the  rectors,  vicars,  singers,  choristers,  cross-bearer,  and  other 
officers.  Every  one  by  law  is  paid  for  what  he  does,  and  no  one  is 
paid  for  what  he  does  not.  These  payments  to  the  church  are  in  one 
sense  a  tax,  because  they  are  prescribed  by  law;  but  they  are  a  tax 
which  any  individual  who  has  a  conscientious  objection  to  them  may 
avoid  paying,  by  declining  the  use  of  the  prescribed  rites.  A  mother 
brings  her  child  to  be  baptized  by  the  priest,  and  receives  his  blessing, 
and  pays  half-a-dollar  for  the  presumed  benefit;  but  if  she  decline  the 
ceremony  altogether,  or  take  her  child  to  a  protestant  missionary  for 
baptism,  the  state  exacts  nothing.  A  person  dies:  the  relations  of  the 
deceased  desire  a  grand  funerd,  and  pay  sixty  dollars  for  the  service, 
sixty  dollars  for  high  mass,  and  sixty  for  the  interment,  and  receive  in 
return  a  loud  noise  of  bells,  a  fuU  choir,  and  the  display  of  a  huge 
silver  crucifix;  all  this  is  perfectly  intelligible,  and  looking  at  religion 
as  a  trade  or  a  plaything  is  perfectly  just;  but  if  the  relations  or  friends 
of  a  deceased  person  choose  to  bury  the  body  in  the  public  cemetery 
without  the  intervention  of  a  priest,  the  grave  is  opened  to  receive  it^ 
and  the  state  exacts  nothing  J — ^pp.  94 — ^97. 

The  number  of  Protestants  in  Hayti  is  computed  not  to  exceed 
1200.  There  are  three  small  chapels  in  the  capital,  one  belong;ing 
to  the  Baptists,  who  are  chiefly  emigrants  from  America,  another 
to  some  branch  of  the  Methodist  body,  and  the  third  to  the 
Wesleyan  Missionary  Society  of  London.  The  entire  number  of 
professing  Protestants  in  the  city  is  about  500,  the  larger  portion 
of  whom  are  Anglo-Americans  of  the  middle  and  lowest  classes. 
Many  of  them  have  sadly  degenerated  from  the  morality  of  their 
fathers,  and  have  sunk  to  the  level  of  the  corruption  prevalent 
around  them.  Amongst  the  Wesleyans  there  are  some  truly 
pious  persons.  ^  We  saw  and  conversed  with  several,'  says  our 
author,  ^  and  can  bear  testimony  to  their  simplicity,  piety,  and 
zeal :  they  form  the  nucleus  of  a  French  church,  which,  tiioi:^h 
very  small  at  present  as  to  number,  seems  likely,  under  the  new 
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arrancemeDts  of  the  mission,  to  increase.'  We  fervently  hope 
that  mis  may  be  the  case,  and  shall  rejoice  to  learn  that  the  at- 
tention of  British  Christians  is  directed  to  so  interesting  a  field 
of  missionary  operations.  The  claims  of  Afiica  are  but  just 
beginning  to  be  appreciated,  and  we  know  not  a  spot  on  which 
the  advancing  outposts  of  the  church  of  Christ  could  more  ap- 
propriately be  planted  than  HaytL  Were  its  black  population 
evangelized,  they  could  not  fail,  m  connexion  with  the  Christian 
negroes  of  Jamaica,  to  extend  a  most  salutary  influence  over 
their  father-land.  These  islands  would  constitute,  in  such  cases, 
the  head-quarters  of  a  mission  whose  agents  would  be  much 
better  adapted  to  penetrate  the  inaccessible  re^ons  of  Afirica 
than  any  £iux)pean  labourers,  and  we  should  begm  to  hope  for 
the  recovery  of  that  dark  region  to  the  light  and  liberty  of  the 
gospel. 

We  had  intended  to  advert  to  some  other  topics  which  are 
raised  by  Mr.  Candler's  volume,  but  must  defer  doing  so  to  a 
future  occasion.  We  thank  him  for  the  information  he  has  com- 
municated, and  strongly  recommend  his  work  to  the  immediate 
perusal  of  our  readers. 


The  Biblical  Cabinet.     Philological  Tracts.     Vol.  Ill,     Edinburgh: 
Thomas  Clark. 

This  volume,  which  constitutes  the  thirty  seventh  of  the  Biblical 
Cabinet^  contains  three  treatises  of  considerable  merit  in  their  re- 
spective departments.  Their  titles  are  as  follow ;  1 .  *  An  Apologetic 
View  of  the  Sinless  Character  of  Jesus,  by  Dr.  C.  Ullmann. 
2.  The  Doctrine  of  the  Resurrection  of  the  Dead,  by  Dr.  L.  J.  Rfickert; 
and  the  Resurrection  of  the  Body,  by  J.  P.  Lange.  3.  Exegetical 
Essays  on  several  words  relating  to  Future  Punishment;  and  Future 
Punishment  as  exhibited  in  the  Book  of  Enoch,  by  Moses  Stuai't.' 

The  first  of  these  treatises  has  obtained  extensive  circulation,  and 
exerted  a  salutary  influence  in  Germany.  It  is  characterized  by  ad- 
mirable temper,  and  exhibits,  in  a  connected  form,  tlie  proof  of  a 
proposition  which  is  generally  taken  for  granted.  *  An  incidental 
design  in  translating  the  article  has  been  to  sliow  the  state  of  theolo- 
gical discussion  in  Germany,  and  the  wants  which  Evangelical  Chris- 
tians there  are  compelled  to  meet.'  The  second  treatise  provides 
matter  for  curious  and  not  wholly  unprofitable  speculation.  We  have 
read  it  with  interest  and  advantage,  but  should  be  sorry  to  be  held 
responsible  for  some  of  the  views  which  it  broaches. 

Professor  Stuart's  Essays  are  by  far  the  most  valuable  i)ortion  of  the 
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volume,  and  we  rejoice  that  they  are  givmi  to  the  English  public. 
They  *  are  fine  specimens  of  exegesis,  on  a  topic  of  trembling  interest 
to  every  professing  Christian.  They  examine  the  principal  words  on 
which  the  doctrine  of  eternal  punishment  rests  in  their  entire  usage 
and  bearing,'  and  place  beyond  reasonable  doubt  the  nature  of  their 
testimony.  We  perfectly  agree  with  Dr.  Davidson  that,  by  the  pub- 
lication of  these  essays,  the  author  *  has  laid  the  students  of  the  holy 
volume  under  new  obligations,  and  added  to  that  well-earned  reputa- 
tion by  which  his  name  will  be  ever  associated  with  the  advancement 
of  sacred  literature.' 

We  cannot  too  strongly  recommend  these  essays  to  the  immediate 
and  repeated  perusal  of  our  ministers  and  theological  students. 


Morning  and  Evening  Exercises  for  Julyy  August^  September,     By 
William  Jay.     London:  C.  A.  Bartlett. 

This  is  the  third  volume  of  *the  uniform  edition  of  Mr.  Jay's  wodks, 
and  contains  the  Morning  and  Evening  Exercises  for  July,  August, 
and  September.  It  is  introduced  by  a  touching  dedication  to  Mrs. 
Jay,  *  always  much  loved,  and  increasingly  endeared  since  the  singular 
affliction  by  wliich  her  Heavenly  Father  has  exercised  her,'  and  will 
be  received  by  a  large  circle  of  readers  as  one  of  the  most  welcome 
and  useful  companions  of  their  leisure  hours.  We  cannot  too  strongly 
express  our  sense  of  the  value  of  these  *  Exercises,'  as  means  of  pro- 
moting a  sound  and  scriptural  piety. 


Mesopotamia  and  Assyria  from  the  earliest  ages  to  the  present  time; 
with  Illustrations  of  their  Natural  History,  By  J.  Baillie  Fraser, 
Esq.     Edinburgh:  Oliver  and  Boyd. 

Mr.  Eraser  possesses  great  advantages  for  the  successful  execution 
of  such  a  work  as  the  present,  and  has  improved  them  with  the 
happiest  effect.  Personally  acquainted  with  the  countries  described, 
he  has  combined  the  vivid  colouring  of  the  traveller  with  the  research 
and  sound  judgment  of  the  historian,  and  has,  in  consequence,  pro- 
duced a  volume  of  sterling  value  which  many  will  be  gratified  to  read. 
The  design  of  the  work  is  *  to  bring  under  one  view  all  that  is  known 
of  the  history  and  aspect,  moral,  physical,  and  political,  of  the  provinces 
of  Mesopotamia  and  Assyria;  and  to  give  at  the  same  time  a  sketch  of 
the  causes  that  have  produced  the  revolutions  of  which  they  have  been 
the  theatre.'  This  object  has  been  kept  steadily  in  view,  with  a 
singleness  of  purpose  and  indefatigable  industry  which  cannot  be  too 
highly  commended,  and  the  result,  as  shewn  in  the  volume  before  us,  is 
a  valuable  contribution  to  the  history  of  a  region  hitherto  but  little 
known  to  the  majority  of  our  countrymen.  The  volume  belongs  to 
the  Edinburgh  Cabinet  Library y  and  is  well  entitled  to  rank  with  the 
best  of  its  predecessors  in  that  admirable  series  of  works. 
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1.  C4B8arde  Bella  GaUico;  ^tiA  a  Gtographkal  Index.  Edited  by 
Philip  Smith,  B.A.  12iiio.  pp.  220.  London:  Simpkin  and 
HardialL    1842. 

2.  Gredk  PoHry  for  Schools;  eoniammg  three  booht  of  Ae  0d^99eif^ 
edeetidmfirom  ihe  JPalaime  Anthology^  and  other  extraeiff  toffeiher 
fcUh  mMsrialsfor  JBiexameiere  and  ElegiaeSj  the  whole  forming  d 
PracHeal  Introduction  to  Greek  Poetrg  and  Verdfieaium.  Br 
Philip  Smith,  B.A.  pp.  115.  London:  Simpkin  and  Marahall. 
1842. 

We  can  very  cordially  recommend  both  these  little  books  to  the  at- 
tention of  all  whom  they  may  concern,  espedally  that  large  dasa, 
whom  they  most  concern,  the  masters  of  schools.  Both  are  charac- 
terized by  all  the  principal  qualities  which  can  recommend  books  of  ele- 
mentary instniction.  They  have  been  carefully  and  diligently  edited, 
are  accoraiely  and  dearly  printed,  and  are  of  moderate  price. 

Hie  text  of  'this  edition  of  the  Grallic  War*  is  founded,  the  editor 
informs  us,  '  on  that  of  Oberlin,  which  has  been  compared  throughout 
with  the  editions  of  Herzog  and  Daehne.  Conjectural  emendations 
here  been  admitted  only  in  cases  of  absolute  necessity.  No  attempt 
has  been  made  to  oonnmn  exactly  to  the  orth<^n^y  of  the  manu- 
soipts,  because  it  was  thought  Uiat  the  result  of  such  an  attempt 
wmdd  bare  been  to  introduce  a  number  of  inconsistendes  most  em- 
barrttning  to  the  young  pupiL  ....  Great  pains  haye  been  taken  to 
rimplify  tiie  punctuation,  in  arranging  which  one  prindple  alone  has 
been  observed;  namdy,  to  point  eadi  sentence  in  the  way  which 

seemed  most  likdy  to  assist  in  understanding  it No  notes  are 

given.  A  good  teacher  will  always  direct  his  pupils  to  the  informa- 
tion which  is  really  necessary  to  illustrate  his  author;  and  all  other 
notes  are,  for  the  most  part,  either  beyond  a  schoolboy's  comprehen- 
sion, or  such  as  he  ought  not  to  need,  and  such  as  cannot  be  put  within 
his  reach  without  fatal  injury  to  all  habits  of  diligence  and  thought. 
While  we  admit  that  there  is  great  truth  in  these  remarks,  as  applied 
to  a  very  large  portion  of  Latin  and  Greek  books  prepared  for  the 
young,  we  should  yet  have  been  pleased  to  see  a  few  notes  from  so 
competent  and  diligent  an  editor  as  Mr.  Smith. 

*  The  want  most  felt  in  schools,'  says  Mr.  Smith,  *  is,  perhaps,  that 
of  good  editions  of  the  simple  text  of  those  authors  which  are  most 
commonly  read.*  This  want  in  relation  to  the  Gallic  War  is  now  well 
supplied.  A  copious  geographical  index  is  added,  which,  in  our  judg- 
ment, considerably  augments  the  value  of  this  edition. 

The  little  book  of  selections  from  the  Greek  poets  is  equally  de- 
serving of  our  commendation.  The  extracts  are  reprinted  and  care- 
fully re-edited  from  Dr.  Friedemann's  Kleine  Griechische  Poetischey 
with  a  few  alterations  and  omissions,  the  reason  and  the  justification  of 
which  will  readily  be  understood.  The  copious  table  of  contents  prefixed 
win  show  from  what  various  sources  the  selection  has  been  made. 
The  8b(H*ter  sdections  (some  in  the  shape  of  exercises)  are  arranged  under 
the  heads  of  '  Begular  Hexameters,'  '  Homeric  Hexameters,  with  all 
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the  metrical  and  dialectical  variationB,  '  Epigrams  and  Elegies,' 
'  Lines  for  Hexameters,  the  words  in  each  line  to  be  so  arranged  as  to 
form  an  Hexameter  verse,'  *  Couplets  for  elegiacs,  with  the  line5 
divided  and  the  quantities  marked;'  to  these  are  added  two  Idyls,  one 
of  Bion,  and  the  other  of  Theocritus,  designed  to  introduce  the 
learner  to  the  forms  of  the  Doric  dialect.  Three  entire  books  of 
Homer's  Odyssey  are  also  given.  Upon  the  whole  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  work  forms  a  very  judicious  *  introduction  to  Greek  poetry  and 
versification,'  and  we  heartily  wish  it  all  success. 


In  the  Preu, 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Vaughan  has  in  preparation  a  new  work,  to  be  entitled, 
*  The  Age  of  Great  Cities,  or  Modern  Civilization  viewed  in  its  relation  to 
Intelligence,  Morals,  and  Religion.* 

A  Third  Volume  of  Discourses,  on  various  subjects,  by  the  late  Rev. 
Dr.  M'All,  of  Manchester,  is  in  the  press,  and  will  shortly  be  published. 

Just  Published, 

The  Rise  of  the  Old  Dissent  exemplified  in  the  Life  of  Oliver  Hey  wood. 
By  Rev.  Joseph  Hunter,  F.S.A. 

Narrative  of  a  Mission  of  Inquiry  to  the  Jews  from  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land in  1839. 

Letters  to  Various  Friends  by  the  late  Mrs.  Stevens.  Edited  by  her  Sister. 

A  Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art.  General  Editor,  W.  T. 
Brand e.     Part  XII. 

A  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  By  Dr.  A.  Tholnck. 
Translated  from  the  German  by  James  Hamilton,  M.A„  with  an  Appendix, 
2  vols.     (Biblical  Cabinet.) 

England  in  the  Nineteenth  Century.  Northern  Divbion,  Lancashire. 
Part  VI. 

Letters  from  Hofwyl,  by  a  Parent,  on  the  Educational  Institutlona  of 
Dr.  Fellenberg. 

Hints  on  the  Revival  of  Scriptural  Principles  in  the  Anghcan  Chardi. 
By  Rev.  George  Bird,  Rector  of  Curoberworth. 

The  Pictorial  Edition  of  Shakspere.     Plays  ascribed  to  Shakspere. 

Le  Keux'  Memorials  of  Cambridge.     No.  29. 

The  Death  of  Christ  and  Redemption  of  his  People.  By  Andrew  Mar- 
shall, D  D.,  Kirkintilloch. 

English  Surnames.  Essays  on  Family  Nomenclature,  Historical,  Etymo- 
logical, and  Humorous.    By  Mark  Autony  Lower. 

Scripture  Illustrated  by  Engravings,  designed  from  existing  authorities. 
PartL 

A  History  of  BritUh  Birds.  By  William  Yarrell.  Parts  XXIX.,  XXX, 
and  XXXI. 

A  History  of  British  Forest  Trees,  indigenous  and  introduced.  By  P.  J. 
Selby.    ParU  VII.,  VIIL,  IX.,  and  X. 

Notes  Explanatory  and  Practical  on  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  By 
Albert  Barnes. 
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Art.  I.  General  History  of  the  Worlds  from  the  earliest  times,  tnUil 
the  year  1831.  By  Charles  Von  liotteck,  LL.D.  Translated 
from  the  German,  and  continued  to  1840.  4  vols.  London: 
Longman  and  Co.     1842. 

We  cannot  sufficiently  admire  the  spirit  and  enterprise  of  Messrs. 
Longman  and  Co.,  in  bringing  before  the  British  public,  from 
time  to  time,  such  works  as  the  present.     It  is  bcautifiilly  got 
up,  and  reflects  almost  equal  honour  upon  its  author,  its  trans- 
lator, and  its  publishers.  Professor  Von  llotteck  has  distinguished 
himself  by  his  lectures  at   Freiburg,  in  which  university  he  fills 
an  imj)ortant  chair.     lie  is  also  an  aiilic  coiuiseHor,  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  chamber  of  deputies  in  the  grand  duchy  of  Baden. 
His  General  History  has  been  pronounced  by  the  best  critics  an 
ornament  to  mocleni  times.  In  Germany  alone,  more  than  fifteen 
editions,  and  above   one    hundred  thousand   copies  have   been 
sold ;  nor  can  wc  doubt,  but   that  from  its  intimate  connexion 
with  the  principles  upon  which  cmr  institutions  arc  all  founded, 
it   will    meet    with    a   reception    in   England,  as    flattering    as 
that  with  which  it  has  been  greeted  in   the  fatherland  of  its 
rcs})ected   author.       We  shall  probably  be  much  less  disposed 
than  our  continental  friends  to  admire  an  occasional  tone  of 
expression  with  regard  to  the  inspired  monuments  of  antiquity, 
nor  do  we   acquiesce   altogether  in   his  chronological    system  ; 
but  all  must  praise  the  skilfulness  and  al)ility  with  which  enor- 
mous masses  of  material  have  been  shaped  and  fjrouped  into  one 
magnificent   panorama  of  events.      Ihe  intellectual    prospect, 
which  we  have  here  an  opportunity  of  surveying,  is  at  once  com- 
prehensive  and  particular.     Facts    arc  selected  with  care,  and 
arranged  upon  principles  of  unity.     The  history  of  the  world  is 
VOL,  XU,  K 
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not  merely  mapped  out,  as  in  a  large  atlas,  but  it  seems  to  assume 
vivid  outhnoK  and  tonus.  A  platform  rises  before  us  singularly 
real,  and  yot  wonderfully  vaned ;  with  its  geographieal  frame- 
work of  nionntains,  and  frontiers,  and  countries ;  with  its  rivers, 
harbours,  and  cities,  and  their  inhabitants,  all  alive  and  moving. 
We  SCO  government  growing,  and  processes  of  civilization  start- 
ing from  their  very  commencement.  Trade  and  commerce  spring 
up  and  expand  as  we  travel  along.  Opinions  and  principles  are 
not  forgotten.  Men  increase  as  rational  and  yet  fallen  creatures ; 
])ressing  forward  through  the  scenes  of  their  probation,  ire  pedes 
ijuocumquc  fcrunti  quocumqtie  per  undas ;  nor  does  the  pictorial 
representation  (;ver  halt  or  flag.  Lights  and  shadows,  indeed, 
rather  ra})idly  succeed  each  other;  and  the  latter  predominate 
ov(»r  the  former.  Yet  this  also  is  consonant  with  tnuhfulnc&s 
and  accuracy,  as  those  will  be  the  earliest  to  admit,  who  know 
most  of  poor  human  nature.  Barbarism,  as  the  demon  of  dark- 
ness, has  struggled  hanl  to  maintain  that  battle  field,  which  ex- 
tends from  pole  to  pole.  But  the  philosophy  of  history,  as  our 
author  observes,  converts  all  these  sterile  treasures  of  memory, 
whether  cheering  or  other\vi8e,  into  nourishment  for  the  head 
and  heart.  It  has  one  single  object,  which  is,  to  analyze  and 
digest  a  faithful  representation  of  the  past.  It  teaches  us»  amooffst 
other  truths,  how  vastly  more  imj)ortant  are  the  changes  of  die 
earth,  effected  by  the  hand  of  man,  than  those  produced  by 
nature  herself.  We  select  the  following  passage,  as  conveying  a 
fair  idea  of  the  style  and  mode  in  which  the  learned  professor 
has  illustrated  his  subject : — 

'  CoiiHidcr  that  land  which  has  not  l>eon  transformed  by  the  hand 
of  mail.  It  is  situated  in  a  most  happy  climate,  has  numerous  river^ 
mid  u  moHt  hcuutifiil  vicissitude  of  hills  and  valleys.  Its  aspect,  how- 
ever, is  snd:  iiuinl>crloRs  plants  are  prowin^  in  confusion,  but  the 
useful  arc  for  tlu^  most  piu*t  supplanted  hy  those  that  are  unuseful  or 
nnxiou^^;  pninfiilly  the  foot  forms  a  path  through  thorns  and  creeping 
pliintH,  or  wanders  in  the  horrific  dai'kness  of  im|)enetrable  woods. 
Sometimes  u  steep  rock,  sometimes  a  foaming  torrent,  sonietiines  a 
dead  moruss  arrests  the  steps  of  the  traveller;  cold  mists  veil  the  sun 
from  his  view ;  he  is  tortured  liy  swarms  of  dis<f usting  insects;  and 
the  cave  in  which  li«^  s(*eks  for  shelter,  conceals  the  hostile  beast  of 
pnry.  The  further  we  hnik,  tlu»  moi'e  the  terrors  increase.  Dry 
«U'sei'ts  that  extend  further  than  the  eye  can  reach,  alternate  with 
liarren  rocks.  Here  you  look  in  vain  for  a  refreshing  fountain;  and 
there,  tlie  prroiitid  on  whicli  you  stand  is  submerged  hy  the  overflowing 
of  a  river,  or  ]>y  the  waves  of  the  wa  hurstinj;  their  Iwrrier. 

*  And  now.  Iiow  has  man  transform<Hl  tliese  same  lands!  A  dismal 
wildernes'4  is  made  a  Idooming  garden.  Tlic  wild  confusion  of  savape 
vep>tation  no  i(»n«rcr  appears,  hut  fields  of  grain  extend  over  a  wide 
Kurfnce.     The  summit  of  the  mountain  is  adorned  with  a  noble  rcge* 
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tation.  Upon  the  naked  rock,  man  has  carried  earth,  has  watered 
sandj  deserts,  and  subjected  poisonous  marshes  to  the  plough.  The 
subdued  wilderness  he  has  filled  with  numberless  habitations,  and 
decorated  with  proud  palaces.  In  vain,  now,  the  river  wars  with  its 
well-guarded  bonks,  the  foaming  waves  of  the  sea,  repulsed  bj  strong 
barriers,  give  back  their  ancient  conquests.  The  earth  is  man's;  ho 
has  searched  out  the  most  hidden  comers.  Everywhere  you  walk  in 
unobstructed  roads;  no  precipice,  no  torrent,  impedes  your  steps.  Man 
has  built  bridges  over  yawning  deeps,  made  highways  through  threat- 
ening cliffs,  compelled  wild  waters  to  flow  in  a  gentle  stream,  and 
united  them  by  canals;  has  united  countries  and  parts  of  the  eaith  by 
roads  and  connected  seas.  Finally,  ho  has  enriched  one  country  by 
the  productions  of  others;  has  conveyed  plants  and  animals  from  tlieir 
native  soil  to  distant  Kones,  and  has  improved  and  multiplied  them ; 
he  has  even  imposed  his  land  upon  the  temperature  and  climate.  The 
icy  plains  have  been  thawed,  the  cold  fogs  have  dis^peared,  the 
seasons  have  become  milder.  After  the  lapse  of  centuries,  the  same 
country  is  no  longer  known ;  Italy  is  found  in  Germany,  and  Germany 
in  Sweden.' — ^Vol.  i.  pp.  8,  9. 

After  touching  upon  the  changes  in  our  species,  and  their 
various  canses,  as  well  as  upon  the  object  and  utility  of  history 
in  general,  Professor  Rotteck  comes  to  what  he  very  properly 
calls  his  method,  or  plan.  He  divides  his  subject  into  ancient^ 
middlcy  and  modem  history ;  and  then  again  subdivides  these 
ages  of  the  world,  each  into  three  sulK)rdinate  periods,  or  ])hases. 
Thus,  ancient  history  comprises  the  infancy,  the  power,  and  the 
destruction  of  the  old  world :  mediaeval  history,  llie  irruplioii, 
the  dominion,  and  the  removal  of  the  barbarism  of  the  middle 
centuries:  modem  history,  the  foundation,  the  continuance,  the 
dissolution  of  the  new  system  of  states.  Of  these  nine  periods, 
the  first  extends  from  Adam  to  Cyrus ;  tlie  second,  from  Cyrus 
to  Augustus ;  the  third,  from  Augustas  to  Theodosius  the  Great ; 
the  fourth,  from  the  grand  migration  of  nations  to  Charlemagne ; 
the  fifth,  fi'om  the  restorati(m  of  the  western  empire  to  the  end 
of  the  cnisades ;  the  sixth,  from  the  Popes  at  Avignon  to  Chris- 
topher Columbus ;  the  seventh,  from  the  discovery  of  America 
to  the  peace  of  Wcst])halia  and  the  establishment  of  the  new 
European  confederacy ;  the  eighth,  from  the  Westphalia  treaty 
to  the  French  Revolution ;  and  the  ninth,  from  that  event  to 
our  own  days.  Nothing,  as  it  appears  to  us,  can  be  better  than 
this  lucid  arrangement ;  nor  do  we  object  to  anything  which  is 
developed  in  its  progress,  excej)t  a  certain  cavalier  treatment  of 
chronology  with  regard  to  the  centuries  before  (^hrist.  After 
throwing  the  greatest  doubt  upon  the  success  of  all  former  at- 
tempts to  constnict  anything  like  correct  tables  of  time,  he  adopts 
the  vulgar  Hebrew  dates  as  corrected  by  Dionysius  Petavius, 
admitting  that  these,  at  all  events,  are  full  of  errors,  or  about  as 
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not  merely  mapped  out,  as  in  a  large  atlas,  but  it  seems  to  assume 
vivid  outhnes  and  forms.  A  platibrm  rises  before  us  singidarly 
real,  and  yet  wonderfully  vaned ;  with  its  geographical  frame- 
work of  mountains,  and  frontiers,  and  countries ;  with  its  rivers, 
harbours,  and  cities,  and  their  inhabitants,  all  alive  and  moving. 
We  see  government  growing,  and  processes  of  civilization  start- 
ing from  their  verj'  commencement.  Trade  and  commerce  spring 
up  and  expand  as  we  travel  along.  Opinions  and  principles  are 
not  forgotten.  Men  increase  as  rational  and  yet  fallen  creatures ; 
pressing  forward  through  the  scenes  of  their  probation,  ire  pedes 
quocunique  jWunty  quocumque  per  undas ;  nor  does  the  pictorial 
representation  ever  halt  or  flag.  Lights  and  shadows,  indeed, 
rather  rapidly  succeed  each  other ;  and  the  latter  predominate 
over  the  former.  Yet  this  also  is  consonant  with  tnithfulness 
and  accuracy,  as  those  will  be  the  earliest  to  admit,  who  know 
most  of  poor  human  natiure.  Barbarism,  as  the  demon  of  dark- 
ness, has  struggled  hard  to  maintain  that  battle  field,  which  ex- 
tends from  j>ole  to  pole.  But  the  philosophy  of  history,  as  our 
author  obser\'es,  converts  all  these  sterile  treasures  of  memory, 
whether  cheering  or  otherwise,  into  nourishment  for  the  head 
and  heart.  It  has  one  single  object,  which  is,  to  analyze  and 
digest  a  faithful  representation  of  the  past.  It  teaches  us,  amongst 
other  tniths,  how  vastly  more  important  are  the  changes  of  the 
eaith,  effected  by  the  hand  of  man,  than  those  produced  by 
nature  herself.  We  select  the  following  passage,  as  conveying  a 
fair  idea  of  the  style  and  mode  in  which  the  learned  professor 
has  illustrated  his  subject : — 

*■  Consider  that  land  which  lias  not  l>ocn  transformed  by  the  hand 
of  man.  It  is  situated  in  a  most  happy  climate,  has  numerous  rivers, 
and  a  most  l>eautiful  vicissitude  of  Liils  and  valleys.  Its  aspect,  how- 
ever, is  sad:  numberless  plants  are  growing  in  confusion,  but  the 
useful  arc  for  the  most  part  supplanted  by  those  that  are  unuseful  or 
noxious;  painfully  the  foot  forms  a  path  tlut)ugh  thorns  and  creeping 
plants,  ov  wanders  in  the  horrific  darkness  of  impenetrable  woods. 
Sometimes  a  steep  rock,  sometimes  a  foaming  torrent,  sometimes  a 
dead  morass  aiTests  the  steps  of  the  traveller;  cold  mists  veil  the  son 
from  his  view ;  he  is  tortured  by  swarms  of  disgusting  insects;  and 
the  cave  in  which  he  seeks  for  shelter,  conceals  the  hostile  beast  of 
prey.  'Hie  further  we  look,  the  moi-e  the  terrors  increase.  Dry 
deserts  that  extend  further  than  the  eye  can  reach,  alternate  with 
harrcn  rocks.  Here  you  look  in  vain  for  a  refreshing  fountain;  and 
there,  the  ground  on  which  you  stand  is  submerged  hj  the  overflowing 
of  a  river,  or  by  the  waves  of  the  sea  bursting  their  barrier. 

*  And  now,  how  has  man  transformed  these  snme  lands!  A  dismal 
wilderness  is  made  a  blooming  garden.  Tlie  wild  confusion  of  savage 
vegetation  no  h»nger  appears,  but  fiehls  of  grain  extend  over  a  wide 
surface.     The  summit  of  the  mountain  is  adorned  with  a  noble  vege- 
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tatioD.  Upon  the  nuked  rock,  man  has  carried  earth,  has  watered 
aandjr  deserts,  and  subjected  poisonous  marshes  to  the  plough.  The 
subdued  wilderness  he  has  filled  with  numberless  habitations,  and 
decorated  with  proud  palaces.  In  vain,  now,  the  river  wars  with  its 
well-guarded  banks,  the  foaming  waves  of  the  sea,  repulsed  bj  strong 
barriers,  give  back  their  ancient  conquests.  The  earth  is  man's;  he 
has  searched  out  the  most  hidden  corners.  Everywhere  jou  walk  in 
unobstructed  roads;  no  precipice,  no  torrent,  impedes  your  steps.  Man 
has  built  bridges  over  yawning  deeps,  made  higliways  through  threat- 
ening cliffs,  compelled  wild  waters  to  flow  in  a  gentle  stream,  and 
united  them  by  canals;  has  united  countries  and  parts  of  the  earth  by 
roads  and  connected  seas.  Finally,  he  has  enriched  one  country  by 
the  productions  of  others;  has  ctmveyed  plants  and  animals  from  tlieir 
native  soil  to  distant  zones,  and  has  improved  and  multiplied  them ; 
he  has  even  imposed  his  land  upon  the  temperature  and  climate.  The 
icy  plains  have  been  thawed,  the  cold  fogs  have  disappeared,  the 
seasons  have  become  milder.  After  the  lapse  of  centuries,  tlie  same 
country  is  no  longer  known ;  Italy  is  found  in  Germany,  and  Germany 
in  Sw^en.* — Vol.  i.  pp.  8,  9. 

After  touching  upon  the  changes  in  our  species,  and  their 
various  causes,  as  well  as  upon  the  object  and  utility  of  history 
in  general.  Professor  Rotteck  comes  to  what  he  very  properly 
calls  his  method,  or  plan.  He  divides  his  subject  into  ancient, 
middle,  and  modem  history ;  and  then  again  subdivides  these 
ages  of  the  w^orld,  each  into  three  su1)()rdinate  periods,  or  j)hases. 
Thus,  ancient  history  comprises  the  infancy,  the  power,  and  the 
destruction  of  the  old  world :  niediiL»val  history,  the  irru])ti()n, 
the  dominion,  and  the  removal  of  the  barbarism  of  tlio  middle 
centuries:  modern  history,  tlic  foundation,  the  continuance,  tlic 
dissolution  of  the  new  system  of  states.  Of  these  nine  periods, 
the  first  extends  from  Adam  to  (Jynis ;  the  second,  from  (.'ynis 
to  Augustus ;  the  third,  from  Augustus  to  Tbcodosius  the  Great ; 
the  fourth,  from  the  grand  migration  of  nations  to  (Charlemagne  ; 
the  fifth,  from  the  rcstoration  of  the  western  empire  to  the  end 
of  the  crusades;  the  sixth,  from  the  Popes  at  Avignon  to  Cliris- 
topher  Columbus ;  the  seventh,  from  the  discovery  of  America 
to  the  peace  of  Westphalia  and  the  establislnnent  of  tlie  new 
European  confederacy ;  the  eighth,  from  the  Westphalia  treaty 
to  the  French  Revolution ;  and  the  ninth,  from  that  event  to 
our  own  days.  Nothing,  as  it  appears  to  us,  can  be  better  than 
this  lucid  arrangement ;  nor  do  we  object  to  anything  which  is 
developed  in  its  progress,  except  a  certain  cavalier  treatment  of 
chronology  with  regard  to  the  centuries  before  (Christ.  After 
throwing  the  greatest  doubt  upon  the  success  of  all  former  at- 
tempts to  construct  anything  like  correct  tables  of  time,  he  adopts 
the  vulgar  Hebrew  dates  as  corrected  by  Dionysins  Petavius, 
admitting  that  these,  at  all  events,  arc  full  of  errors,  or  about  as 
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good  as  the  comipted  text  of  Joscphus.  Here  we  are  at  issue 
with  Dr.  Rotteck  ;  nor  do  we  conceive  that  he  has  mended  the 
matter  by  reckoning  down  to  the  accession  of  Augustus,  always 
from  the  supposed  creation  of  the  world,  just  as  the  Jews  cio. 
*  If  the  date  of  an  event,'  he  says,  *  be  taken  from  3983  B.C., 
the  year  in  which  it  occurred  before  Christ  will  be  obtained. 
To  reckon  from  the  deluge  affords  little  advantage,  because  then 
the  numbers  rise  to  thousands.  From  the  birtn  of  Christ,  the 
more  clear  and  fertile  province  of  history  extends  back  not  quite 
one  thousand  years.  The  relief  which  results  from  this  to  the 
memory,  is  jJso  afforded  by  reckoning  from  the  creation,  if  the 
first  three  thousand  years  are  imagined  deducted,  or  if  the  atten- 
tion or  recollection  are  almost  exclusively  directed  to  the  events  and 
nuinl>ers  occurring  after  the  third  thousand  years — i.e.,  from  3000 
to  3983 ;  and  then  it  is  merely  necessar^^  to  become  familiar  with 
the  small  circle  of  983  years.  By  this  means,  the  retrograde 
reckoning  will  also  be  avoided,  which  is  troublesome  and  \;on- 
fusing,  on  account  of  its  unnaturalness,  which  designates  early 
events  by  large,  and  late  events  by  small  numbers,'  Against 
these  intimations,  however,  are  to  be  set  off  early  habits  and 
predilections ;  nor  do  we  at  all  concur  with  the  professor  in  des- 
pairing about  ancient  chronology,  for  the  arrangement  of  which, 
we  venture  to  imagine  that  there  exist  the  soundest  materials  in 
the  world.  The  mere  naked  numerical  dates  of  the  Masoretic 
text  we  admit  to  be  untenable,  as  they  stand  in  the  mareiu  of 
our  Bibles,  which,  our  readers  must  well  know,  are  copied  from 
the  monopolists  of  the  two  universities,  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
who  have  printed  and  published  the  holy  volume  for  generations, 
cum  prtvilcf/io,  as  the  title-pages  exi)ress  it  In  all  these  the 
chronological  blunders  are  so  extraortlinary  as  to  form  a  perfect 
op}>robrium ;  to  allude  to  no  other  instance  than  the  anachronism 
of  Abraham,  the  tenth  in  descent  from  Shem  being  bom  about 
fortv-eight  years  before  the  confusion  of  tongues  at  Babel.  Doctor 
Hafes,  and  others,  have  surely  settled  these  points  to  the  full 
satisfaction  of  almost  all  scholars,  whether  protestant  or  catholic. 
Since  the  subject,  however,  has  not  been  recently  touched  upon 
in  this  journal,  we  will  presume  for  a  few  moments  upon  the 
patience  of  our  rcatlers,  and  trouble  them  with  some  brief  hints 
for  forming  a  regular  chronological  system.  Let  the  text  of  the 
inspired  page,  apart  from  all  the  glosses  of  maro;inal  numbers, 
and  as  checked  and  corrected  by  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  be 
the  principal  stem  or  backbone  of  the  arrangement.  With  regard 
to  the  precise  duration  of  the  antediluvian  period,  nothing,  in  our 
humble  judgment  can  be  decided,  which  of  itself  seems  to  throw 
up  an  insurmountable  objection  to  any  reckoning  but  a  retro- 
gressive one  froni  the  fiiceq  aud  accurately  ascertained  era  of  tbe 
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NvHykj,  Prom  the  crestitNl  to  the  flood,  there  an  annimeDls  of 
alnuvt  jeqoaf  wei^  for  the  differing  periods  of  ISlm,  or  I656> 
or  evci)  ^56  yews;  or  1307,  or  17OT.  Tlw  lon^  of  theae  ii 
that  of^ie  Septaasint,  with  one  or  two  pa^iable  mistekea  of  tnma- 
cripti<m  tftt  ngbt  by  ibe  AlezaodriDe  (x^y,  and  aiqi^orted  mori 
than  aiqr  other  bj  Tariona  passages  io  the  nmnmired  Jewish 
hintorian,  y  but  fitnp  the  deuge  to  the  birth  of  Abrahaai,  tba 
ca!>e  materiallv  and  piorideDtiall;  alters.  Tlte  SamaritMi  ver- 
Aiou  iiifunne  us  t]iat  the  &tber  of  the  fiuth&l  was  bom  9ti  jeart 
subsequent  to  the  cataclysm,  when  Terah  was  sereoty  yean 
old,  who  departed  eeven^-fire  veara  afterward^'  at  die  age  of 
145,  instead  of  20,5,  wUch  is  renaered,  moreover,  qnite  (xnsutent 
with  the  theu  regularly  diminbhing  scale  of  haman  life.  This 
intervening  .spacio  of  nearly  nine  centuries  and  a  half  affinds 
siiftKlorit  tiriii.'  for  the  development  of  all  those  historical  jAeao- 
nii_nj.  which  t)iv  book  of  Genesis  every  now  and  then  unveil^ 
Bocfa  as  the  esublishment  of  populous  kingdoms  in  Egypt  and 
the  East  The.  emigratioD  of  Abraham  to  Charran  must  have 
occurred  75  yean  later ;  whence,  to  the  going  down  of  Israel 
into  Egypt  was  216  years  more;  whilst  another  period  of  ezactlj 
similarduration  elapsed  before  the  Exqdnat  compare  Gen.  xiL  4; 
XXV.  20,  20;  xlvii.9;  GaLiii.  17 ;,  ucz.;  Exod.  xii  40,  41. 
From  the  deluge,  therefore,  to  the  overthrow  cf  Fhareoh  in  the 
Red  Sea,  there  are  abont  fourteen  centuries  and  a  half,  or,  more 
acfurately,  1447  yeare.  From  the  Exodus  to  the  foundation  of 
the  Tci7i|ilc,  ill  the  fourth  year  of  Solomon,  the  reigns  of  the 
Judges,  according  to  the  Hebrew,  the  Seplui^int,  and  Joscphus, 
mve  621  years,  demonstrating  the  correctness  of  St.  PanI  in 
Acts,  xiii.  20,  where  he  mentions  •  about  450  years  to  Samuel 
the  Prophet.'  From  the  foundation  of  the  Temple  to  its  destruc- 
tion, in  the  eleventh  year  of  Zedekiah,  and  the  eighteenth  or 
nineteenth  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  reckoning  by  the  reigns  of  the 
kings  of  Judah,  as  checked  also  by  the  Chronicles,  and  nlluwiug 
for  the  intcrn^um  of  eleven  years  between  Amaziah  ana 
Uzzisb,  (2  Kings,  xiv.  16—17;  xv,  1,)  would  appear  to  have 
been  441  years;  and  as  the  Temple  was  destroyed  586-8  be- 
fore the  Christian  era,  the  Exodus  must  have  been  about  1648 
years  before  the  Nativity.  The  emendation  of  1  Kings,  vi.  1, 
may  be  allowed  as  absolutely  necessary,  unless  wc  mangle  the 
entire  book  of  Judges,  and  alter  Acts,  xiii.  20 ;  but  taking  gcQc- 
rally  about  thirty-one  cemturicB  and  a  half  ih^m  the  deluge  to 
Jesus  Christ,  and  bisecting  them  with  the  Exodus,  fourteen 
centuries  and  a  half  after  the  former,  and  sixteen  and  a  half 
before  the  latter,  we  obtain  an  accurate  series  of  ages,  which  is 
angularly  In  accordance  with  the  Assyrian,  Egyptian,  and 
even  Chinese  chronologies,  when  properly  classed  and  cor- 
rected ;  and  fiom  which,  ramifications  may  be  carried  out,  in- 
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eluding  the  history  of  the  Shepherd  Kings^  the  Trojan,  Orien- 
tal, and  Grecian  annals,  Roman  affairs,  and  those  miscellaneous 
fragments  of  narrative  which  lie  scattered  up  and  down  the  ob- 
scurer regions  of  antiquity.  Of  course  there  are  details  in  tlie 
above  statement,  which  might  branch  off  into  dissertations  and 
treatises ;  but  oiu*  sole  object  in  having  adduced  it,  is  just  to  re- 
move one  or  two  erroneous  impressions,  which  we  should  be 
sorry  to  sec  left  behind  by  the  elaborate  labours  of  Professor 
Rotteck,  whose  own  mind  also,  we  feel  persuaded,  is  much  too 
candid  not  to  welcome  with  all  fairness  and  kindness  the  animad- 
versions of  honest  criticism.  Neither  will  he  expect  us  to  ap- 
Erove  of  certain  careless  intimations,  that  Moses  might  perhaps 
ave  been  more  politic  than  sincere,  or  ^  that  it  is  uneertuin 
whether  his  Hebrew  traditions  are  mere  fabUsy  or  relating  to 
real  facts — that  is,  to  the  true  history  of  the  tribe.' 

We  have  greater  pleasure  in  alludmg  to  his  masteriy  survey  of 
Egypt  and  Centml  Asia.  Assyria,  Media,  and  Persia,  pass  before 
us,  as  the  members  of  a  vast  procession,  with  the  Phenicians  and 
Carthaginians  on  their  respective  sea-coasts,  preparing  the  way 
for  navigation  and  social  mtercourse.  Phrygia,  Cana,  Lydia, 
with  its  picturesque  king,  Croesus,  and  the  Greek  colonies  along 
the  Ionian  shores,  conduct  us  rapidly  to  Greece,  with  all  her 
attractive  associations.  *  Here  we  see  the  great  problem  of  firec 
governments  more  efficaciously  and  fortunately  solved  than  else- 
where in  antiquity.  Here,  in  fine,  we  see  bloom  the  most  beautifiil 
and  lasting  flowers  of  civilization  and  science.'  The  whole  country, 
including  even  the  isles  of  the  Archi|)elago,  only  comprdieiias 
about  from  nine  to  twelve  thousand  square  miles ;  yet  in  this  area, 
amounting  hardly  to  a  fifth  of  Germany,  perhaps  one  hundred 
nations  appear  under  what  arc  termed  Icings,  or  in  fact,  just  so 
many  honics  under  their  caciques.  Their  national  union  leads 
us  to  tlieir  general  history  mi  til  the  foundation  of  republics^ 
the  Argonautic  expedition,  the  Theban  war,  the  sierc  ot  Troy> 
the  Aclio^an  and  Dorian  contests.  Professor  Rotteoc  then  m- 
lows  out  the  various  and  fertile  windings  of  the  Mediterranean, 
from  Eubooa  and  Crete  to  Cyprus  and  Rhodes,  and  even  from 
the  Palus  Ma^otis  to  the  pillars  of  Hercules.  Lacedspmon  and 
its  peculiar  constitution  are  subjected  to  an  unprejudiced  exami- 
nation, which  pronounces  the  system  of  Lycurgus  rather  mon- 
strous than  excellent.  He  concedes  to  it,  indeed,  no  slight  share 
of  merit,  but  fails  not  to  ^x)int  out  how  short  it  fell  of  the  dignity 
and  rights  of  man.  The  nominal  frce<lom  of  ten  thousand  citi- 
zens, and  the  Ixarely  tolerable  condition  of  above  thirty  thousand 
more,  were  erected  upon  the  cruel  slavery  of  the  Helots,  to  the 
extent  of  ]>erha{)S  a  quarter  of  a  million.  It  was  an  anticipation 
of  the  United  btatcs  of  America  announcing  their  decIaraticMi  of 
inde|)ciideuce,  with  a  whip  in  one  hand,  and  an  assertion  of  what 
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iB.wkkmtijf  called  tlie  dave  rig^t  in  the  oilier.  Bat  wliat  did 
SpmtUkhimr  iit  Chsmtianitj  i  Athens  eiiuura|»tedhendtffifocB 
bodi  tjrmaj  and  mnaiocncjt  under  aomewhat  better  aoapicefb 
altboni^  mien  incmporated  the  last  with  the  fcnns  of  a  miie 
danaocaacj,  tiuil  the  fesnlt  mi^  nrove  a  dominiaa  of  the  will  of 
dm  peo|Jej  and  not  of  the  popalace.  <  Almost  all  which  was 
9Kat*and.^ood,  that  prooeeded  from  Athens,  mw  be  oonsideied 
ao^tfae.fimt  of  Sokms  laws;  and  whatever  demmitj  and  evil 
wane  apenemted  then,  seemed  ^^enerally  a  deviation  nom  their 
ipuBitfr^..The  Etruscans  and  Latms  now  come  ii{Nm  the  stage  and 
dipeiHfy  the  aoene.  Romulus  fixuids  his  state  upon  a|i;riraltnre 
nd  war,  IbUowed  bv  his  kin^y  successon^  whose  existence  and 
sntheBticity  our  anthor  by  no  means  imposm  after  the  eyam|Je 
of  Nieimhr  and  odiers.  His  account  of  Carthage  is  lively  md 
intensting.  The  vivifying  prindde  of  that  republic  was  evi- 
dentlj  commerce ;  conquest,  served  cmly  for  its  protection  and 
Wmndisemei^  Minorca  and  its  satellites,  Coffsioa  and  Saxv 
mia^  Maltay  with  many  parts  of  Sicily  and  Spain^  besides  its 
oalonies  on  the  coast  of  Afiiost  as  fiur  as  Sen^nl,  the  Canaiy 
Um^  Ibdeira,  and  Cornwall,  if  not  Prussia  in  uie  nordb,  were 
4i  portiona  of  a  widely-qwead  and  soveieigp  commercial  power. 
At  Ilia  head  of  ita  government  stood  the  two  flofietes^  a  Pheni- 
mn  .tide  jdmtical  with  the  Hebrew  namo,.of  the  laraelitish 
judges*  compared  by  the  Romans  to  their  consuls^  but  by  Aris- 
toUe  to  the  Spartan  kings.  Theur  office  was  for  life,  but  not 
hereditary.  In  fiict^  even  the  generals  were  elective :  nor  would 
Carthage  have  enjoyed  that  share  of  internal  quiet  which  fell  to 
her  lot,  bad  it  not  been  obtained  and  watched  over  by  the  com- 
mittee of  a  hundred^  forming,  like  the  celebrated  Council  of 
Ten  at  Venice,  a  conservative  inquisition.  Professor  Rotteck 
seems  to  agree  in  the  main  with  Professor  Ilceren^  touching  both 
the  Carthi^inians  and  Ethiopians;  whilst  contemporaneously 
with  them,  he  notices  the  Celts,  Scythians,  Indians,  and  Chinese. 
He  then  takes  up  his  second  period  from  the  foundation  of  the 
Persian  empire  to  the  overthrow  of  the  Roman  Republic.  The 
countrymen  of  Homer  and  Romulus  come  forward  more  and 
more  prominently  for  the  promotion  and  extension  of  civilization. 
With  the  Romans,  as  with  the  Greeks,  a  beautiful  climate,  some 
degree  of  freedom,  and  strict  limitations  to  sacerdotal  power, 
concurred  with  the  force  of  native  genius  to  further  intellectuid 
cultivation;  but  the  Romans  never  equalled  their  teachers, 
whilst  the  Greeks  surpassed  theirs.  The  causes  of  this  are  ob- 
vious enough.  There  was  only  one  Rome — a  metropolis  on  her 
seven  hills,  with  conquered  nations  subsiding  into  submissive 
provinces  at  her  feet  Greece  was  midtifonn,  a  collection  of 
mdependent  atatesi,  generally  small,  yet  fiill  of  generous  rivalry, 
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life,  energy,  enthusiasm,  and  activity.  Rome  was  a  city  of  war, 
— Athens  a  capital  of  the  arts.  Jupiter  Tonans  mythoio^cally, 
but  aptly,  represented  the  one,  just  as  Minerva,  clad  indeed 
in  armciur,  yet  waving  her  olive  branch,  did  the  other.  Rome, 
after  all,  we  repeat  it,  reigned  through  the  sword  and  her  fubnina 
belli:  Greece  more  completely  demonstrated  that  hnmoledgeis 
power.  The  seven  hundred  triumphs  of  the  former  weighed 
lighter  than  the  chaflF  of  the  summer  threshinff-floor  against  the 
language,  poetry,  eloquence,  and  taste  of  the  latter.  The  Roman 
religion,  too,  such  as  it  was,  never  ceased  to  be  solely  subservient 
to  the  state.  It  might  be  termed  a  cold  prosaic  superstition, 
when  compared  with  that  of  Hellas;  *  neither  poets  nor 
even  priests  had  devised  it,  but  statesmen  only ;  and  they  ar- 
rangca  its  dogmas  and  rites,  and  made  it  altogether  a  political 
machine.  Hence  it  left  the  heart  cold ;  to  the  imagination  it 
gave  no  wings ;  to  the  arts,  no  inspiration.'  Homer  and  Pindar, 
ori95schylus  and  Sophocles,  as  contrasted  with  Vinjil  and  Horace, 
and  the  wretched  tragedies  of  Seneca,  or  Aristophanes  as  paired 
off  with  Terence,  we  consider  conclusive  evidence  on  this  point 
When  the  sceptre  of  civil  government  dares  to  touch  invisible 
things,  it  may  exorcise  forms  out  of  the  deep  and  dark  unknown ; 
but  they  will  petrify  into  stone  as  soon  as  they  appear,  and  remain. 
monuments  for  mankind  to  mock  at  through  future  ages  and  ge- 
nerations. When  the  oracles  of  Herodotus  are  considted,  there  is 
always  interest,  often  real  dignity,  and  sometimes  a  seriousness 
and  solemnity  suited  to  the  occasion ;  whilst  in  Livy,  the  sublime 
gives  way  to  the  ridiculous  ;  and  a  march  is  not  made,  or  a 
battle  is  not  fought,  because,  forsooth,  the  holy  chickens  happened 
to  have  no  appetite  for  their  breakfast.  Rome,  moreover,  may 
be  said  to  have  rushed  suddenly  from  rudeness  into  refinement ; 
and  just  at  the  crisis  when,  by  an  unparalleled  career  of  con- 
quest, immense  treasures  and  correspondent  luxury  were  drawn 
into  an  over-crowded  city  more  than  half  intoxicated  by  her  for- 
tunes. Hence,  her  ancient  simplicity,  instead  of  being  exchanged 
for  the  Attic  graces,  became  all  at  once,  as  it  were,  supplanted  by 
Asiatic  debauchery.  The  proud  mistress  of  nations  already 
arrayed  herself  in  purple  and  scarlet,  and  avowed  herself  a 
raotner  of  harlots,  the  smk  of  the  abominations  of  the  earth. 

Each  period,  in  the  general  survey  of  our  author,  is  intro- 
duced by  a  summary  of  political  events,  and  the  history  of  their 
contemporaneous  civilization.  He  then  launches  into  as  mnch 
of  detail,  in  subsequent  and  successive  sections,  as  his  enpace  will 
allow.  Within  twenty  pases  he  portrays,  or,  at  least,  glances  at, 
the  contests  of  Greece  against  Darius  and  Xerxes;  the  peace  of 
(]imon;  the  achievements  of  Miltiades,  Thcmistocfes,  and 
Aristides,  which  had  preceded  it ;  the  splendid  ascendancy  of 
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AAiBsm;>^A»  «ca  of  Pericles  end  the  Pek)|Kmneiiea  ^mr;  the 
dflttliiig»i  jietdiseBtcoiu  career  of  Alcibiades,  widi  the  crod  colmi- 
tatkm  oCifiparta  over  the  political  shipwreck  of  hi^  riyaL    The 

Sof  tlacedannon  tmn  soceeeas,  with  the  new  Persian 
I  down  to  the  treaty  of  Antalcidas.  Itie .  diort4ivcd 
ff..of  Thebe%  upborne  by  its  twin  heroes,  Ep 
and  F^dopidafl^  now  blazes  in,  and  quickly  ialls  fion^  the 
csi  firmaoien^  bright  and  transitory  as  a  meteor.  H^own 
intoscinal  discord  am  decay  lay  Greece  prostrate  iinder  nilip 
■oftMfwrdon^iaiid  his  son  ALszwder  the  Ureat  The  he-goat  of 
a«v]sioii>  in^Daniel  smites  the  Medo-Persian  rem,  trsmpling  him 
4o<deathiin  the  choler  of  his  indignation,  nntil  death  also  tnms 
the/y(ietor. .  into  dust,  and  divides  his  spmla  amooast  chieftains 
whordevonr. one  another.  The  Seleaddae  and.  J^Iemies^  the 
Paithians  and  the  Maccabees,  the  potentates  of  Macedonia  and 
Asia  Minor,  jnst  live  and  reim  sufficiently  lon^  and  with  suffi- 
deat  .weakness,  to  fiimish  fbm  for  Rome's  ambifion,  as  it  w<nfa 
its  bloodrstained  way  from  the  banks  of  the  Tiber  to  those  of  the 
Pontua  and  Euphrates.  The  m  successon  of  Romulus  have 
Jbog.heen  succeeded  by  stem  consuls,  severe  dictators,  proflimte 
deoemviie, sanguinaiy  militaiy  tribuneefi ^pda few pataots..  l)e-> 
UMiccBeyiby  slow  but  sure  decrees,  lifts  up  ils  head  amidst  patri- 
.eian..exeqniltion8^  until  the  Licinian  Rqntions  niiirB  effibctually 
hnnUe'.the,  aristocracy  than  our  own  Reform  BUI  has  as  vet 
done*  Plebeians  at  length  obtained  the  right  of  being  electeu  to 
all  dignities ;  class  interests  crumbled  into  nothingness,  as  senates, 
knightB,  optimates,  and  confederates  heard  ana  felt  the  results 
of  an  announcement,  that  the  Plebiscita  should  have  the  force 
of  law  for  the  whole  people ;  whilst  Etrurians  and  Samnites, 
Pyrrhus  and  Epirus,  Sicily  and  Carthage,  all  in  their  ttirns 
i^orded  laurels  and  triumphs  for  the  legions  and  their  invincible 
commanders.  The  Punic,  Macedonian,  Cimbric,  Mithridatic, 
Syrian,  and  Gallic  wars  attested  the  genuine  maxims  of  Roman 
policy,  which  were,  never  to  make  peace  until  the  enemy  was 
conquered,  and  from  each  campaign  to  procure  the  means  for 
further  campaigns.  Neither  Hannibal,  nor  the  king  of  Pontus, 
nor  Viriathus,  could  arrest  the  Roman  Bcllona.  The  civil  con- 
tests, the  two  triumvirates,  the  proscriptions,  the  fields  of  Phar- 
salia  and  Philippi,  .the  battle  of  Actium,  avenged  the  abuses  of 
liberty,  as  well  as  the  grievances  of  an  invaded  world.  The  des- 
potism of  the  Csssars  might  have  melted  into  tears  even  the  evil 
Genius,  which,  according  to  Plutarch,  on  more  than  one  occa- 
sion, beckoned  the  last  Brutus  to  his  destiny*  The  Augustan 
and  Flavian  houses  gave  way  to  emperors,  who  for  upwt^s  of 
eighty  years  maintained  that  internal,  yet  superficial  calm,  under 
which  tranquillity  and  order  became  stagnation  and  corruption ; 
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whilst  two  thirds  of  the  population  were  slaves ;  and  those  called 
free  by  courtesy  remained  at  the  mercy  of  arbitrary  and  tyran- 
nical power.  Freedom  disappeared,  as  laws  and  lawyers  multi- 
plied. Knowledge  became  darkened,  whilst  schools  and  litei- 
ries  increased.  In  one  word,  men  ceased  to  think.  Creative 
intellect  will  not  thrive  under  the  upas  tree  of  autocracy.  As 
the  mind  dwindled,  vice  luxuriated — the  church  of  God  itself  by 
no  means  escaping  the  imiversal  contagion.     There  can  be  no 

fermanent  self-respect,  where  conscience,  person,  and  property 
now  nothing  practically  of  the  rights  which  an  omnipotent  Dis- 
penser has  annexed  to  each  as  a  birthright  The  absence  or 
deprivation  of  these  leaves  human  life  without  that  sunlight  in 
the  understanding,  which  refines  while  it  exalts,  and  which 
purifies  whilst  it  enlarges  the  soul.  As  a  means  of  happiness 
and  civilization,  intelligence  nmst  be  generally  diffused  through- 
out the  masses,  or  otherwise  priests  and  impostors  will  become 
sole  schoolmasters.  Knowledge,  indeed,  without  religion,  as  we 
are  well  aware,  can  merely  puff  up  and  lead  astray ;  but  then 
religion  without  knowledge,  quickly  becomes  overcast,  like  the 
night  of  the  middle  ages.  God  has  set  everything  in  its  proper 
place.  Learning,  cut  off  from  liberty,  beheld  tiie  taste  of  an 
Augustan  era  degenerate  into  feebleness  and  absurdity.  Not 
the  improvement  of  the  mind,  nor  the  real  advancement  of 
science,  was  now  the  business  of  literature.  Philosophers,  poetB, 
and  historians,  had  their  places  occupied  by  grammarians,  critics, 
and  commentators.  From  Commodus  to  Theodosius  the  Great, 
and  the  fall  of  the  western  empire  ;  and  even  thence,  for  another 
thousand  years,  seems  a  long,  long  Bochim — a  valley  of  the 
shadow  of  death — through  which  the  stream  of  time  flows  darkly 
and  hurriedly,  until  it  emerges  upon  the  invention  of  [Hinting, 
the  discovery  of  America,  and  the  awakening  glories  of  the 
Reformation. 

Yet  modern  civilization  is  not  to  disavow  its  obligations  to 
ancient  freedom,  and  the  master  spirits  of  three-and-twenty  cen- 
turies ago.  As  an  illustration  of  this,  our  author  thus  eloquently 
gloats  over  the  plains  of  Marathon,  looking  downward  even  to 
oiu*  own  days  for  some  of  the  mighty  results  associated  with  the 
victory  of  Miltiadcs : — 

*  We  have  already  explained  the  principal,  as->vell  as  more  imme- 
diate causes  of  the  great  war  between  Greece  and  Persia.  This  war 
is,  in  itself,  and  in  its  c()nse<]iiences,  of  the  highest  interest,  and  is  con* 
spicuous  amongst  tlie  great  events  which  have  happened  in  the  world. 
Had  the  Persians  been  victorious,  the  flower  of  Grecian  civilization 
would  have  been  cnislicd  in  its  first  expansion,  and  the  vost  empire  of 
Persia  would  have  become  either  the  theatre  of  constant  bari)arian  - 
tumult,  or  ii'  it  arose  to  eminence,  a  western  China!     Then  no  Phidias 
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and  no  Praxiteles  would  have  animated  tlie  raarblu — uo  Piiidur  wuuld 
have  charmeJ  with  bid  lofty  &oag — no  Euripides  would  have  drawn 
sweet  tears  —  an  Herodotus,  no  Xenophon,  would  have  proclaimed 
with  far-sonnding  vuiues,  great  acluevcmenls — no  Plato,  no  Aristotle 
would  have  discovered  treasures  ot  wisdom — no  Socrates,  tio  Epnmi- 
nondas,  would  Imve  shoue  with  exalted  virtue.  The  most  bcnutil'ul 
types  of  a  free  constitution  would  have  vanished  from  the  world  before 
thejf  luid  borne  fi-uit;  and  the  savage  Roman,  htui  he  not  been  op- 
pressed by  the  Persian  power,  would  not  have  been  softened  by  the 
song  of  the  musea.  He  might  have  been  able,  pcrtiaps,  to  conquer  the 
eartli,  but  not  to  civilize  it;  and  it  might  then  have  been  that  a  friendly 
fate  [Providence]  would  have  effected  this  njiraele  in  an  entirely 
difiereat  way,  yet  nineh  later;  even  modern  civilisation,  tv/uc/i  u  eon- 
MeeUd  so  uuimtxtely  wilh  Ihe  aHcient,  notnithataading  tlic  night  lying 
between,  would  not  have  risen.  It  was  of  so  muuh  importance,  tliat 
h(  Uatathon,  at  Plat«a,  and  at  Salwnis,  freedom  shMiId  U-ium))!!. 
But  had  Iliere  been  no  Persian  war,  eonunon  danger  would  not  have 
ixuDpelled  llie  Greeks  to  uuite,  awakened  eiitbuBiasn)  and  proud  eoii- 
sciousncfS  of  power  among  them,  and  developed  every  talent;  then 
they  would  not  have  peribrmed  their  greatest  actiour^,  and  slowly, 
perhaps  never,  would  they  have  filled  that  cai'eer  of  glory  which  was 
now  opened  to  them.' — Vol.  i.  pp.  154,  155. 

Thus  it  is,  iben,  that  all  sreat  events  are  links  of  one  vast 
chain  connecting  the  whole  numaii  family  with  the  tlironc  of 
Divine  Providence.  There  exist  no  such  things  as  (iI>soUitely 
insulated  affairs.  The  third  period  havinj^  iKcn  dismissed,  troni 
Augustus  In  TlioijiliiNivib,  the  liiiirlii  includes  the  grand  ini(£ri>t>ou 
ofniuinn-.  ■^.^'n  1..  Ctinrlriuagnc.  A,^  this  rcvohuioii  wiis  accclc- 
nated  and  completed  by  in^Hilses  from  Asia  upon  Etm^,  by 
Uw  Hunnic  stream  bursttDg  generally  and  impetooualy  over  the 
Roman  empire,  the  nraSteaoi  summons  our  attention  to  '  that 
nnrsterious  eteppc,  whence  the  inexhaustible  fountains  sfHine, 
of  a  tide  which  desolates  countries  and  revolutionizes  the  world.' 
He  high  table-lands,  Wing  at  an  equal  distance  from  the  Indian 
and  Northern  Seas,  wnence  flow  the  Osus  and  Jaxartes,  the 
Oby,  the  Irtish,  the  Jenisey,  the  Hoangho  and  Yansekian  of 
China,  the  Indus,  the  Ganges,  and  the  Buiranipooter,  with  others 
almoBt  equally  enormous,  but  too  numerous  to  mention,  comprise 
two  districts,  termed  respectively  the  Mustag  or  Tartary,  and 
the  Altai  or  Mongolia.  The  empire  of  the  Hiongnu,  extended 
for  thirteen  hundred  years  before  Christ  over  the  greatest  por- 
tion of  Hi^  Asia,  came  to  its  termination  about  the  time  that 
the  l«st  of  the  twelve  Csesars  was  succeeded  by  Nerva  at  Kome. 
Their  boldest  and  most  refractory  tribes  ihenceforwiud  began  to 
move  westward,  pitching  their  tents  wherever  they  could  find 
Hsttoage  or  game,  graaoally  sunuounting  the  Imaus,  and  at 
length  lettliog  between  the  Jaick  aad  Wulgo.     Croesing  the 
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latter  of  these  streams  towards  the  close  of  the  fourth  century, 
they  fell  upon  the  Alani  and  Goths,  who  in  their  turn,  hehig 
thus  l)orne  forward  by  wave  after  wave  of  invaders,  passed  tlie 
Danube,  and  commenced  the  second  prjncij)al  scene  in  the  mi- 

t;ration  of  nations.  From  this  e})och  it  is,  that  one  barbarian 
cader  after  another  sweeps  in  gory  trium})h  across  the  historic 
stage ;  Alaric  and  his  Visigoths,  Odoacer  and  his  Heruli,  Attila 
and  the  Huns,  Genseric  and  the  Vandals,  Tlieodoric  and  the 
Estrogoths,  Clovis  and  the  Franks,  besides  the  Suevi,  Veudi, 
Sclavi,  Lombards,  and  Anglo-Saxons.  Now  comes  forward  the 
feudal  system  with  its  brazen  horrors.  The  constitution  and 
laws  of  the  Germans,  as  compared  with  Justinian  and  his  civil 
code,  j)resent  us  with  simi)licity  and  rudeness,  with  the  pride  of 
freedom  and  conquest  somewhat  seasoned  by  glimmerings  of 
common  sense,  as  opposed  to  sophistication  and  refinement,  the 
freaks  of  despotism,  and  a  few  beautiful  vestiges  of  the  law  of 
nature.  The  Gauls  and  Italy  grew  more  ancl  more  estranged 
from  Constantino])le ;  but  meanwhile,  Mohammed  sets  fire  to 
the  enthusiasm  of  Arabia,  and  enterjmsing  caliphs  found  mosques 
and  palaces  at  Cufa,  Damascus,  and  Bagdat.  Doctor  Rotteck, 
according  to  our  humble  judgment,  ])asses  far  too  favourable  an 
estimate  upon  the  impostor  of  Mecca  and  his  Koran.  He  con- 
siders the  latter  as  bearing  the  impress  of  original  genius,  *  con- 
taining great  ideas,  eternal  truths,  elevating  reflections ;'  and 
*  it  is  evident'  to  transcri!)e  his  strong  assertions,  from  which, 
however,  we  venture  to  diftcr  most  decidedly,  that  the 

*  Mohamraeclan  religion  is  far  superior  to  all  others,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Christian,  in  intrinsic  worth;  for  those  parts  of  it,  which 
are  not  nnivorsally  true  or  good,  ai*o  adapted  at  least  to  some  uscftil 
purjKHje,  cither  climatic  or  national;  or  by  the  pure  oriental  spirit, 
wliich  they  breathe,  are  strongly  rocommended  to  the  nations  of  the 
east.  Accordingly  it  filled  the  native  prasclyte^s  immediately  with  the 
most  animated,  even  with  fmiatical  zeal,  and  as  soon  as  the  first  oppo- 
sition, wliich  might  have  crushed  it  in  the  cradle,  was  suecessfullj 
overcome,  it  spread  jis  a  flooil  of  lire  amongst  the  tribes  of  Arabia. 
AVhen  those  wore  once  united  under  the  standard  of  the  pn)phet,  ar- 
guments and  hatred  wore  mute  before  the  victorious  sword.  From  the 
pohtical  condition  of  the  world,  the  Saracens  were  sure  of  victory.* — 
Vol.  ii.  pp.  127,  128. 

He  nevertheless  admits,  as  all  candid  observers  must  do,  that 
Islamism  deeply  injured  the  interests  of  the  human  race.  As  far 
as  its  dominion  and  settlements  extended  throughout  Europe, 
Asia,  and  Africa,  it  threw  up  more  strongly  than  had  existed 
iKjfore,  the  barriers  of  the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil,  against 
the  progress  of  the  guepeL     Whatever  it  had  borrowed  from  the 
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contiptions  of  Christianity  it  metamotphosed  into  potent  auxi- 
liaries for  establishing  and  enlarging  the  kingdom  of  Satan.  Tur- 
comans, Tartars,  and  Turks,  ennsted  with  avidity  under  banners, 
which  allured  them  forward  to  power  here,  and  paradise  hereafter, 
through  the  gratification  of  their  vilest  passions.  Charles  Martel, 
or  the  Hammer,  rendered  good  service  to  his  species,  when,  as 
an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  the  Almighty,  he  broke  in  pieces 
the  chivalry  of  the  Crescent  at  Tours,  and  laid  a  foundation  for 
the  restoration  of  the  Western  empire,  under  the  auspices  of  his 
descendant,  Charlemagne. 

The  apparition  of  this  potentate  ushers  in  the  fifth  period  of 
general  history,  reaching  clown  to  the  close  of  the  Crusades.    He 
reigned  from  the  North  Sea  to  Lower  Italy,  and  from  the  Ebro 
to  the  Vistula  and  the  Thciss.     He  consolidated  the  feudal  pre- 
tensions of  an  already  rampant  aristocracy,  as  well  as  the  pri- 
macy of  the  Roman  pope,  which  had  gradually  risen  over  the 
graves  of  the  apostles,  in  proud  yet  solemn  majesty.    Monachism 
sJso  grew  up  as  something  like  an  asylum  from  feudalism.     The 
cloister,  witn  all  its  superstition  and  gloom,  conferred  more  good 
upon  mankind  than  the  castle  of  the  noble.  Ecclesiastical  industry 
created  farms  out  of  many  a  desert ;  wbikt  baronial  fortalices 
frowned,  after  the  fashion  of  pesthouses,  amidst  the  wildernesses 
which   lordly  tyranny  and  violences  had  cursed  with  perpetual 
barrenness.  There,  too,  the  nobler  harvests  of  art  and  science,  such 
as  they  then  were,  miglit  be  reaj>ed,  in  an  approximation  to 
security.     In  the  convents  the  muses  enjoyed  tneir  only  refuge, 
though  that  proved  a  miserable  one,  during   the  tumult  of  arms 
in  the  middle  ages.     *  Many  orders  have  made  the  sciences  the 
principal  object  of  their  eiforts ;  and  their  collections,  their  in- 
stitutions, their  elaborate   works,  have  often  produced  precious 
fruits,  however  unaccejUable  to  their  founders.    Even  missionaries, 
who  went  mostly  from  cloisters,  have  reudered  immense  service 
to  geography,  anthropology,  and    indeed    to   most  branches  of 
knowledge ;  and    the   tnily  beneficent  and  humane  objects  of 
others,  such  as  the  care  of  the  sick  and  the  liberation  of  cap- 
tives, have  given  them  the  highest  claim  to  gratitude  and  venera- 
tion.   Finally,  many  particular  monks  have  been  most  gloriously 
distinguished  by   virtue,    true   piety,   talents,  and   zeal   for  tlie 
welfare   of  their  species.'      All  this  is  cjuite  true ;  and  it  was 
because  monkery  presented  itself  in  this  light,  that  it  received 
favour  from  the   Carlovingians  and  Hohenstaufens.     The  rela- 
tions, about  the  same  period,  between  the  emperors  and  the 
to>es,  formed  a  principal  basis  for  political  changes  in  Italy;  and 
Italy,  in  these  times,  with  her  pontiffs,  her  rich  connnercial  states 
and  cities,  and  her  ancient  associations,  formed  a  main  feature 
in  all  occidental  civilization.    Polygarchy  gained  ground  in  Ger^ 
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many ;  hereditary  monarchy  in  France ;  the  Danes  and  Nonnans 
in  England ;  whilst  these  last  also  conquered  Sicily  and  Naples, 
and  attacked  the  Byzantine  empire.  Spain  was  a  world  by 
itself — a  sort  of  microcosm — in  which  the  contest  between  Mo- 
hammedanism and  nominal  Christianity  went  forward  upon  a  small 
scale;  yet  with  sym|)athies  and  results  precisely  analogous  to 
those  which  must  ultimately  occur^  when  orientalism  shall  have 
l)ecoine  Euro{)eanized !  Russia,  beginning  to  emerge,  under  the 
family  of  Rurik,  from  downright  savagery,  was  plunged  back 
again  into  it  by  the  sword  of  the  Mongols.  Bohemians,  Mora- 
vians, and  above  all  the  Hungarians,  rushed  like  avalanches 
upon  coinitries  too  weak  to  ward  off  calamities,  even  had  they 
been  able  to  foresee  and  to  prepare  for  them.  But,  in  ftct,  fore- 
sight and  pre})aration  were  unRnown.  Few  besides  churchmen 
had  cither  eyes  or  ears.  Constantinople  had  to  engage  with  the 
Bulgarians,  the  Comans,  the  Seljukians,  and  the  Chfuars.  The 
caliphate  itself  had  become  languid ;  but  the  Gaznevides,  the 
Fatuuites,  the  Atabeks,  the  Mamelukes,  and  Zenghis  Khan^ 
more  than  equal  to  all  these  put  together,  scourged  the  sm&ce 
of  the  earth,  rather  like  wild  beasts  than  men.  The  crusades, 
however,  presented  the  most  marvellous  spectacle.  A  reliffious 
idea  awoke  (^hristendom  from  torpor  and  political  somnambulism. 
'  The  only  enterprise  in  which  all  the  nations  of  Europe  have 
ever  united,  and  which  they  have  pursued  with  equal  perse- 
verance and  zeal,  thus  served  merely  for  a  striking  monument 
of  human  folly.'  Yet  no  sooner  had  the  cataract  of  superstition 
worn  itself  down,  than  consecjuences  appeared  which  neither 
Peter  the  Hermit  nor  his  wicked  imitators  had  ever  predicted. 
The  current  of  human  affairs  getting  less  madly  turbulent  and 
precipitous,  commerce,  freedom,  and  civil  order,  could  pursue 
their  voyage  with  better  success  upon  its  surface.  Chivauy  had 
neither  destroyed  selfishness,  nor  subdued  the  passions.  The 
nature  of  our  species,  nevertheless,  which  can  only  be  altered  fwr 
fJtr  host  by  the  converting  iniiuences  of  the  gospel  of  Christ,  lies 
open  to  many  beneficial  and  intc^resting  external  modifications; 
and  we  agree  with  Professor  Rotteck,  that  *  much  of  refinement 
in  the  tone  of  society,  much  of  the  delicacy  in  friendship  and 
love,  the  sacred  observance  of  the  word  of  honour,  even  amongst 
those  who  deride  the  duties  of  morality,  and  principally  the  traits 
of  humanity  and  generosity,  which  mitigate  sometimes  the  de- 
structive fury  of  war — the  horrors  of  the  battle-field — are  indeed 
mostly  legacies  or  echoes  from  the  age  of  chivalry.'  National 
intercourse  now  viistly  augmented.  Baronial  barbarism  had 
gazed  itself  half-blind  in  looking  and  pondering  upon  the  lux- 
uriance and  splendours,  which  could  be  witnessed  alone  upon  the 
banks  of  the  Nile  and  the  Bosphorus.     Its  ancient  prejudices. 


!J  MMbM  inelteluuitBsdd  nuilitefB}  tttwfeMnmt  Mtwdonnfti 
^'^W6tt^^  liitMbrer^  hftd  to  be  nbed  fiit  tech  wotoemhrt 
>ii;lMiie^lMit  citieii  and  towns,  and  their  iidirinlattli^ 
'  'Ass  tiffiimiui  in  atir  abundance ;  nor  would  they  (Mtft 
Mm^- .ffoiialfatal  ^pfodM  lefait  its  grasp  upon  soeietf,  and 
^l^i^lliVUcjgesataverykiwprice*  jFreedomina  tMide 
slnAi^tir  etery  day.  Pdestine  waa  indeed  skMk^ 
^^"imMfyhSt,  ^ntd  never  recovered;  btlt  buigber  daaasa 
'^aWMtficMfs  theb  lords  and  80Tereign&  Corpotttlttna 
_  JdritttittMM,'  and  finaUy  secured,  many  of  the  dearest  rMrts 
WlkMli^'iai)peK9JA'  and  pi^r^.  Even  knowMoe  lifted  nfniar 
lUkiAi'V^iMt  stone  ramparts,  or  under  the  sha&w  of  VenkNS, 
"'^-'Qlente,  Amalfif  and  Salema  The  Arabians  in  %Mlin 
Aef  wotks  of  the  old  Greeks  and  RoomumI.  Gnitae 
of  iliadianatics  and  natursl  sciences  enjorid  Menifiy 
nit  Chemistry  and  medicine  put  ibrtn  oceasioniil 
tif  Tkmuv  slthoug^  dioked  by  the  fdues  id  alchenrf  and 
WiAogji'  MhM^  wa^d  a  sceptre  over  the  mind,  more  potent 
'Aill'tfaat  ^hh  pupil  Alesuoider  over  the  woiU.  Jnrimrudentie 
mMAied'dt  Bologna;  philosoptiy  and  theology  itt  Paris  and 
"Wftkd. '  Deep  ^punance  and  serMom  lligfat  still  be,  as  they 
Wtilillhte  were,  the  cmd  portion  of  the  milUoa ;  yei'the  character 
iit'BMltAtke  Great,  the  struggle  about  investilllres,  the  vakknr  of 
Yti^*'8a!Ms  emperors^  the  combinations  of  cities  in  Upper  Italy, 
th^  dissensions  of  Islamism,  the  augmentiftion  of  wealthy  the 
deep  thoughts  of  single  individuals  who  were  enabled  to  leave 
certain  impressions  of  truth  behind  them,  which  neither  despotism 
nor  superstition  could  altogether  extinguish,  shone  out  like  stars. 
Or  the  iDuminations  of  the  aurora  borealis,  throughout  the  mid- 
ni^t  of  this  melancholy  period. 

^lien  follows  the  sixth  division  of  our  author,  on  the  removal  of 
the  barl)arism  of  the  mediaeval  centuries ;  from  the  last  cnisade 
to  the  discovery  of  America.  Feudalism  and  hierarchy  under- 
mined their  own  power  by  grossly  abusing  it.  Important  changes 
in  the  interior  of  society  engendered  the  seeds  of  mighty  revo- 
lutions in  external  policy.  Middle  classes  were  girding  up  their 
loins  to  the  gigantic  task  of  commercial,  civil,  and  mental  eman- 
cipation. Crowns  began  to  feel,  and  lay  to  heart,  various  in- 
toHlerable  insults  received  from  the  coronet  and  the  crosier.  The 
genius  of  the  papacy  quailed,  from  the  moment  that  Boniface 
wad  arrested  by  the  fierce  hands  of  a  layman ;  and  the  tiara 
developed  its  iniquities  at  Avignon,  rather  than  at  Rome.  France 
and  E^iglatid  got  &miliarizeu  to  a  monster,  which,  whilst  they 
continued  to  coax,  they  ceased  to  fear.  The  secrets  of  ecclesias- 
ticat  mummery  took  wind,  and  neutralized  the  influence  of  its 
enchantments.    It  was  like  acting  some  deep  tragedy  of  corrup- 
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tion  under  the  broad  face  of  day ;  instead  of  calling  candlelight, 
with  all  the  other  deceptions  of  a  theatre^  to  support  the  reauisitc 
effect.     The  papal  court  also^  when  once  located  in  the  VaJaisiny 
dwindled  into  a  pup]:)ct  to  the  house  of  Valois,  as  opposed  to  the 
pretensions  of  our  own   Edward  the  Third  and  his  successors ; 
which^  of  course,  very  naturally  contributed  to  alienate  the  Eng- 
lish, and  render  tliem  willing  listeners  to  Wykliffe.     Antipopes 
too,  before  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  century,  thundered  out 
reciprocal  anathemas  aeainst  each  other.     Christendom  felt  scan- 
dalized, and  yet  delighted;    for  though  the  thoughtfiil  might 
deplore  the  growth  of  blasphemy  and  impiety,  multitudes  had 
some  vague  undefined  conceptions,  that  a  grand  conjuration  was 
losing  its  charm  ;  and  that  matters  must  yet  be  worse,  that  soon 
afterwards  they  might  be  better.     Switzerland  had  unfurled  her 
banners  of  liberty  against  the  pride  and  prowess  of  Austria ;  and 
even    at    Kome,    Kienzi   dared  to  proclaim   himself  tribune! 
France  beheld  her  sovereigns  gradually  absorbing  the  great  fiefs, 
and  introducing  standing  armies.     The  Moors  were  cast  out  of 
Spain ;  where  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  were  preparing  a  platform 
for  the  ambitious  designs  of  their  grandson,  Charles  the  Fifth. 
Portugal  quickly  culminated  into  vast  pn>sperity  and  opulence, 
opening  fresh  paths  for  navigation   and    commerce.     Vet  the 
smaller  states  in  general  were  falling  into  the  sphere  of  action,  if 
not  into  the  }>ositivc  possession  of  the  larger  ones.     Even  in  the 
north,  for  her  single  reign,  the  heroic  Margaret  achieved  the 
union  of  Calmar,  which  made  her  the  undisputed  queen  of  the 
Baltic  shores.     Poland  was  at  this  })eriod  more  powerful  than 
Russia.     Bohemia  shone  out  under  her  sovereigns  of  Luxem- 
bourgh  ;  although  presently  doomed  to  \Wtness  the  horrors  and 
devastations  of  the  Hussite  war.     Hungarj'  enjoyed  good  fortune 
and  glory  under  its  native  prince  Mathias  Corvinus ;  whilst  the 
Anjevines  wasted  away,  in  obscurity  and  imbecility,  from  their 
Sclavonlan  and  Italian  thrones.    In  the  east,  the  Ottomans  swal- 
lowed up  the  relics  of  the  Byzantine  empire,  from  the  Euphrates 
to  the  gates  of  Germany.      Tamerlane,  all  over  Central  Asia, 
revived  the  hoirible  recollections  of  his  predecessor,  Zenghis; 
but  Europe  only  heard,  as  it  were,  the  waitings  at  a  distance  of 
dissolving  sultanates,  and  savage  Tartars.    Her  civil  and  political 
circumstances  are  thus  admirably  described : — 

'  The  preceding  period  has  exhibited  to  us  the  victory  of  feudalism 
over  the  allodial  system,  and  what  was  the  result  of  this? — ^the  com- 
[>lete  triumph  of  aristocracy  over  popular  govenimeut  and  monarchy. 
But  this  feudal  aristocracy  snpi)ed  the  foundations  of  its  power,  by 
carrying  it  too  far,  and  saw  the  two  opponents,  which  it  had  prostrateil^ 
rise  again  in   union  against  it — namely,  monarchy  i^nd  democracy. 


^uing  Uiemaelves  ngninst  ilin  i  iiiiimipi  mjipij,  WOpU  ban 
tiled  the  T)ctoi7.  had  their  allijuioif  ItkttLliiadMe  ^"^^ 
i  ^flbrts  been  dirci^tcd  by  a  cimt  pistoil^^l'^mi^^iejr  fHA 
iht  and  free  from  secondnry  coasl&tRtkifts,'-  nil  flMm  niMwA 
.  Sot  this  was  not  the  caae,  Whkh  profcd  to  wSfiaUgfi-  ftfc 
aristoCTHcy.  ,■■.,'■'      -i-i-.  .1  .- : 

'  Hence  originated  a  coinjilieatod  conteei,  oiiiltifiwlsaify  dirwrileliligr 
tii«  course  of  er«iiU,  as  well  n^  by  persotlal.  bdnts  aid  pwafopi^Md 
on  thin  KUHint  lixtreiudy  chaugcabIe;'U.  whii^.jn  4iaeaSt , i|i^f«||( 
03  ia  every  poliiicol  cniitiist,  tlic  two  iiriiuoi|i«l  idei|%  Ub«n^.  .aii4 
donunion,  na  thf^  pole^  uf  the  eUbrts  of  thftOfipaBte  aUea;  taim'  li^ 
lh«  saiue  idt^os,  according  to  the  poiai  fi  'ww-.of  ^  oomD«twt<i 
Watiins  to  quit^  different  int«rmediittd  mdC;  xi^^t  flie' nmep^-' 
c!|J«,  dominion,  nuikcd  kings  stritv  after  tlw  union,  and  Doblea  after  OIA 
di^emlterinent  of  kingdoms;  and  ho  also,  one  and  the  nme  Ums  tt|rt 
oTIVecdom,  here  urges  the  commons  tn  rally  ronbd  the  tlip»ie,-^htt^, 
induces  the  nobles,  in  insolent  combidatiwi,  to  strire  ftftiar  m  iOtl^ 
peodenee  tliat  abolishes  tlie  union  of  the  state. 

'  Scarce^  was  tlie  mlioiis  inleriuF^dinte  power  of  die  BobUi^  deslnqeec^ 
<»■  MDanrtally-dimiiiisli.il,  »li.'ri  tUr  puits  changed,     ffinga  aodpeopla 

-  iMMilMWillial  Hiiij  ;iiiii  hull  il  iif Iiiiil  aMiataao^andb^an  to 

IflwIiiBlh^paetonioB  and  diatoast  upon  the  risiag  powerfff  we  anol^r 
*M<>IW»n»-fte«dow,^Mtfi6  proud  citisena  iWiiaiiJud  fV>¥M.  JDPPVH 
tUff^yiOi  ^..mirvigiiaiueaty  of  some  thnxtM. :  T^t^.tOnm 
igBBfy^jiil  .Myfiijdhaj.dwie  so.  already  preyioot^j— to  restore  dior 
m1fyIl^.^]li(lefHAlIe^  as  theenetmes  of  popular  power.  Thos  betwe«i 
t^.tlvone  and  ^e  Qoblee,  an  alliance,  not  exactly^  sincere,  but  con- 
flimed't^  the  trtie  interest  of  the  last,  and  the  apparent  interest  of  the 
first,  was  now  concluded,  to  keep  down  the  commons;  and  it  has — 
setting  aside  some  solitary  expectations,  which  are  founded  upon  par- 
ticolar  relations — continued  to  exist  until  the  latest  times.' — Vol.  ii. 
1^.  842,  848. 

The  seventh  period  introduces  Modem  History,  developinf; 
qaite  new  phenomena  upon  an  enlarged  gco^aphicol  arena ;  Mid 
running  down  to  the  Peace  of  Westphalia.  The  human  race  now 
seem  ^^irozintattng  much  more  to  the  appearance  of  one  laive 
coininon  ftmily,  of  which  the  respective  members  are  quair^- 
soote  enough,  and  wicked  enough  ;  yet  at  the  same  time  pre- 
senting a  visihie  and  palpable  connexion,  with  various  kinds  of 
rtriprOeal  action  pervading  the  several  portions.  The  germs  of 
innumerable  inventions  rise  out  of  the  vast  social  level.  Colonies 
finances,  politics,  arts,  and  sciences,  quicken  into  fresh  extension 
and  activity.  &ery  regiou  of  thought  or  speculation  widens. 
The  outlines  and  details  of  the  histonc  page  become  far  clearer, 
moieaotbeutic,  and,  as  allied  with  objects  of  our  own  experience, 
more  hrtelligible  and  instructive  than  those  of  distant  antiquity, 
which  retneota  into  ahwJon's  growing  darker  And  darker.    To?   . 
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annals  of  Europe  become  to  all  practical  intents  and  purposes 
those  of  the  world.  Her  states  now  form  themselves  into  a 
regular  system,  the  pendulum  of  the  political  clock  being  an  idea 
of  equilibrium.  This  idea,  however,  worked  very  imperfectly  at 
first ;  each  combination  beinff  exposed  to  abundant  errors  of  calr 
culation.  Charles  the  Fiftn,  Francis  the  First,  Henry  the 
Eighth,  Solyman  the  Magnificent,  and  Leo  the  Tenth,  with  their 
several  successors,  proved  themselves  but  bungling  workmen. 
Nevertheless,  a  balance  of  power  vibrated  on  from  generation  to 

feneration.  Meanwhile  prince  Henrv  of  Portugal,  Bartholomew 
)iaz,  Vasco  de  Gama,  and  Christopher  Columbus,  had  contii- 
buted,  with  many  more  illustrious  names,  to  lifl  up  the  dark 
curtains  of  discovery.  Wealth  from  India,  and  the  precious 
metals  from  America,  poured  into  Lisbon  and  the  ports  of  Spain 
and  Flanders.  A  still  greater  degree  of  interest  attaches  to  what 
was  then  passing  at  home.  The  nominal  church  shone  with  little 
other  illumination  than  a  certain  horribly  phosphoric  glare,  which 
betrayed  the  putrescence  of  her  corruptions.  Luther  blew  the 
trumpet  of  alarm,  when  he  boldly  appealed  from  the  decrees  of 
the  Vatican  to  the  force  of  opinion,  both  public  and  private. 
Such  a  blast  had  not  been  heard  in  all  previous  ages.  Luther, 
speaking  of  him  as  a  mere  instrument,  was  strong  and  almost  ir- 
resistible, simply  because,  in  faith  having  committed  his  cause  to 
God,  he  clothed  himself  in  the  spirit  of  the  times.  Thousands 
rushed  around  him  at  his  summons,  feeling  that  he  was  an  oqgan 
for  expressing  their  sentiments.  So  writes  Professor  Sotteck ; 
and  as  he  avows  himself  a  Catholic,  our  readers  may  naturally  be 
curious  to  hear  his  able  summary  of  the  benefits  of  the  Refor- 
mation. He  considers  them  to  have  been  far  too  much  under- 
rated ;  and  would  no  doubt  frown  upon  Puseyism  bom  his  chair ! 
*  The  internal  and  external  liberty  of  nations  were  thereby  es- 
tablished upon  a  finn  foundation.  For  they  not  only  annihilated 
the  threatened  prejK)nderance  of  the  double  house  of  Austria; 
they  not  only  preserved  the  independence  of  the  less  poweriiil 
states,  and  op]x>scd  a  barrier  to  political  as  well  as  ecdesiaatical 
tyranny ;  but  they  elevated  nations  themselves  in  mind,  which 
here  took  the  field  for  ideas,  and  from  their  own  impulse^  not 
merely  as  the  armed  serfs  of  rulers,  and  made  them  equally  sua- 
ceptible  and  worthy  of  liberty.  The  Reformation  opened  the 
way  to  freedom  also  in  the  peaceable  direction  of  learned  dis- 
cussion and  science.  The  fundamental  idea  of  the  Reformation 
was  lil)erty,  for  it  was  resistance  against  an  intolerable  yoke.  The 
friends  of  liberty  were  the  natural  friends  of  the  Reformation, 
and  it  gave  them  an  external  point  of  union.  But  liberty  in  tme 
sphere  is  alHed  to  that  in  every  other:  he  who  has  tasted  ame 
kind,  strives  tlte  more  eagerly  after  every  other  P  We  cordially  com* 
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mend  these  candid  and  beautiful  statements  to  the  consciences 
of  our  tractarian  contemporaries  at  Oxford ;  unless  indeed  that 
celebrated  imiveisity  has  set  her  heart  upon  a  faciHs  descenms 
towards  becominff  a  Salamanca  to  the  three  kingdoms ! 

From  the  pacification  of  Westphalia,  in  a.d.  1648,  religion  no 
longer  remained  the   professed  object  of   nations  in   making 
treaties,  or  declaring  wars.     France  began  to  succeed  Spain  in 
beii^  the  grand  scarecrow  to  the  lesser  European  cabinets.     The 
eighth  period  of  Dr.  Rotteck  brings  us  as  low  as  the  French  Ke- 
vdution.     He  well  remarks  that  modem  artificial  policy  has  de- 
manded enormous  sacrifices.     If  it  has  suppressed  a  war  here 
and  there  by  negotiations,  it  has  'thrown  the  torches  of  ten 
others,   which,   without   it,  would  have  been  confined   to  the 
bomidaries  of  two  countries,  perhaps,'  instead  of  spreading  confla- 
gration and  death  over  the  whole  of  a  continent,  or  even  the 
more  distant  quarters  of  the  earth.    The  affair  of  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
a  centufT  later  than  the  boasted   one  at   Osnaburg,  affords  a 
finrcible  illustration.     The  very  principle  of  preserving  the  social 
equilibrium  has  sometimes  been  made  a  pretext  for  prosecuting 
needless  contests,  and  perpetrating  oppressions  the  most  atrocious. 
Poland  exhibited  the  so-called  guardiana  of  the  European  con- 
federacy, acting  in  their  tnie  character,  as  vultures  rather  than 
conservators.    National  liberties  were  thus  debased  to  the  secured 
possessive  state    of  the  reigning  houses.      Governors  entirely 
forgot  their  responsibilities  both   towanls    God   and   mankind. 
Commerce  itself  was  always  treated  by  them  as  a  financial  qnes- 
tion.     Popular  rights,  whenever  alluded  to  at  all,  came  in  for  no 
more  consideration  than  might  seem  beneficial  to  royal  revenues, 
or  the  speculations  of  authors  and  philosophers.    Meanwhile,  the 
vices  of  courts,  which  like  vampires  had  subsisted  on  the  pr()[>erty 
or  blood  of  millions,  at  length  turned  into  harbingers  of  vengeance 
and  dismay.    Injustice,  grown  gigantic,  had  trampled  down  in  its 
pleasure  both  industry  and  freedom  ;  when,  in  a  moment  unanti- 
cipated, and  therefore  the  more  alarming,  democracy  thundered 
at  the  door!     Multitudes  of  ]x»ople  had  thought  and  reasoned, 
whilst  haughty  aristocracies  had  looked  them  over,  as  incapable 
of  doing  either.     Military  henxjs  had  been  the   idols  of  princes 
and  nobles  in    the  eighteenth  century;    whilst  the  lower  and 
middle  classes  were  anxiously  yet  silently  fostering  a  spirit  of  in- 
telligence, reflection,  and  science,  before  which  the  edge  of  the 
sword  would  be  worthless.     That  spirit,  aided  by  the  ])rcss,  Wc'is 
destined  to  change  the  entire  fiicc  of  affairs.      When  England, 
guided   by   her  oligarchy,    commenced  a  violent  assault  upon 
America,  the  old  clouds  of  abuse,  despotism,  oppression,  and 
hierarchy,   oj)ened  amidst  the  fierceness  of  battle,  and  let  in 
many  sunbeams  of  hope  for  popular  masses  to  console  themselves 
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with.  An  hour  was  at  hand,  when  the  magnificent  truth  would 
be  propounded  and  realized,  that  gcvemment  is  a  trust  to  be  ad- 
ministered for  the  benefit  of  the  governed.  War,  indeed,  had  first  to 
spread  alonp;  various  shores,  and  over  the  fairest  districts  of  the 
globe ;  but  Washington  triumphed  at  last.  His  name  will  ever 
be  as  dear  to  liberal  politicians,  as  that  of  Luther  must  be  to 
every  section  of  honest  Protestants.  Great  Britain  succumbed 
to  the  Peace  of  Versailles  in  1783,  recognising  the  independence 
of  her  former  colonies,  and  introducing  a  new  state,  pregnant 
with  great  things,  into  the  system  of  the  civilized  world,  /Europe 
went  over  to  America.  Ihe  human  race  felt  momentarily  the 
most  multifarious  influences ;  but  coming  centuries  will  display 
the  immensity  of  the  conseciuences  of  this  grand  event,' 

We  can  only  glance  at  the  ninth  and  last  period  of  Professor 
Rotteck,  as  to  that  part  of  it  which  bears  on  our  own  country. 
He  compares  the  first  French  Revolution  with  the  Reformation ; 
deeming,  moreover,  that  of  July  in  1830,  as  likely  to  lead  to  one 
of  three  possible  things, — either  to  the  suppression  of  all  liberty 
in  Europe,  or  the  total  subversion  everywhere  of  absolute  and 
aristocratical  power ;  or,  finally,  a  division  of  dominion  between 
autocracy  and  constitutionalism.  France  he  conceives  to  be  no 
more  tranc^uillized,  at  present,  than  a  slumbering  volcano  may 
be  so  described.  England,  however,  achieved  the  Reform  Bill 
in  part  through  the  intense  sympathies  awakened  and  organized 
by  the  success  of  the  Barricades.  Our  author  accurately  shews 
up  the  treacherous  usurpations  of  the  landocracy,  whether  peers 
or  commoners,  in  nominating  members  for  the  close  or  rotten 
boroughs ;  that  uiany  of  our  most  important  places  possessed  no 
representatives  at  all ;  and  that  the  forty-five  Scotch  oeputies  bad 
no  will  of  their  own.  After  some  not  inaccurate  delineation  of 
the  various  strugdes  between  the  conservatives  and  liberals,  he 
portrays  the  moderate  radicals  as  maintaining,  that  the  *  enor- 
mous oppression  of  imposts,  which  weighed  upon  the  people, 
connected  with  the  deamess  artificially  produced  by  the  Com 
Laws,  could  be  remedied  only  by  a  true  national  representation.' 
The  following  is  his  pictiure  of  ecclesiastical  matters  in  the  sister 
kingdom;  which,  from  the  enormity  of  their  still  remaining 
scandals,  he  evidently  thinks  may  some  day  or  other  help  to 
elevate  these  moderate  radicals  into  office ;  the  suppression  of 
the  Irish  bishoprics  by  Lord  Grey  is  the  measure  more  imme- 
diately alluded  to :  — 

*  That  hierarchy  of  Ireland,  which  was  more  abundantly  provided 
with  earthly  goods  than  the  catholic  priesthood  of  Italy  and  Spain  had 
ever  been,  did  not  eon*espond  ever  with  its  immediate  destinntion;  since 
inost  of  the  incumbeats  left  the  care  of  their  churches  to  curates  hir«d 


iK-mtaHKnMBTtntmtA.  <  It  itu  boI  dMmll><uW4;li'tti^'4^  itUat': 
Mfewd  ftwa-flie  «t1Ib<  «f  ■  nufdiia  popitMo^'iinnbnfaf  «<^: 
■fltou.,  df  I  iwfcifcitMW  to  660&  Ktnrs  milM)  h«t'  MndB^lkB: 
vmtimm.,t£<^lim  awl  hm  in  the. haodi. either. ctfi>-l>w  Figliiii: 
MM4li«ft.ii>gBf fte  ^BgBcen  tJergyt  ■"^ *M  pfodnea, 'wtf/coninwd  llf 
,,  mcwtly  without  thii  islniid.  Tlio  Iri^U  boiiuliccR 
>in]ger  sons  of  ibt;  Kngli^li  ttriHtocrac^  uii  ext^ellcat 
-  '.  .i-i  r  they  imposeil  upoti  their  incuuibi^iiU  titill  less  thiuD 
£e'  GccteBtnaticuf  aSturs  in  England,  because  6,500,000  of  iiiii  Iritth 
belonget)  to  the  Catholic  church.  Tlie  gunoml  liatrod  of  this  unlbr- 
tuDate  people,  produced  by  political  oppression,  was  directed  chiefly 
ngninst  the  ministers  of  the  dominant  cmirch,  who  lived  on  the  fat  of 
the  Und.  This  diurch  has  burdciied  the  people  by  tithes,  and  the 
matntenaDce  of  its  temples  or  parnonag^s  hnvc  coxt  Inrgc  Horrut,  nliillit 
the  ciUJKdic  population,  besides  the@«  mnCi-ihtitiuns  and  c^st?,  have  had 
teif^.'tkeii  -vrnm  ek^ty;  md  the  price  of  tottwi,'  hy  which  the  grflert. 
pwiwf  ithiTin>ahttint>Trhtwinfnl  thVir  rmhriirfT^fti'.  la  eontinu  J>(  reJafci' 
hy.Aafevog'Of  aaUcitot^.and  theganttf  labour  ia.ndnoed  to  thie 
Vvnn^tniMBure.  .Anidst  tlw  mwt  Ivznrioua  lertili^  of  the  coantry, 
^f^OBfi  vCiti  cfdtivai(»v  lapgidah  in  ■  condittoai,  coapered  wMliwludl 
p,Jfl|t.,9f,dqni|^4tia  animalq  might  almoat  appear  eavi<t)le-  <  Such  «n' 


-^  Whtb-rnkj  be  espeetedtooccnriQ  Ireland 'willbeauK'toeffiHit 
oorve^xnidii^ooDsegueDcea  in  England.  Perhaps  f  be  statentien  of 
oar  tluee  kingdoms,  encumbered  with  the  trammela  of  office,  or 
the  agitadose  in  parliament  of  political  partisanship,  may  not  very 
frequently  look  out  of  their  windows  to  explore  and  ponder  the 
signs  of  the  times.  Yet  whea,  wc  would  venture  to  ask,  liave 
they  ever  been  more  important  or  portentous?  What  is  n  survey 
of  General  History,  like  that  wo  have  now  been  hastily  running 
over,  but  s  long  lesson  to  those  who  will  leam  ;  the  result  of  the 
realizations  of  the  past,  pointing  towards  the  anticipations  of  the 
fiiture  ?  Is  any  &ct  plainer,  than  thai  truth  alone  will  abide  the 
sppiTMtJiiug  trial ;  or  that  the  element,  which  has  been  shaking 
Lurope  since  1789,  imported  thither  as  it  was  from  the  triumph 
of  our  transatlantic  colonics,  is  now  rife  and  abroad,  and  swelling 
into  all  conceivable  activity  and  enei^y  in  these  countries?  Its 
principal  Ibod,  let  it  be  remembered,  is  neither  more  nor  IcBS 
than  unredressed  grievances  I  Its  potency  to  overthrow  must 
and  will  always  exist,  in  its  being  able  to  convict  national  insti- 
tutions of  hypocrisy,  and  prove  manifold  oppression  to  be  their 
palpable  and  natural  consettuence.  Let  the  lower  classes  of  any 
nation  be  but  once  brought  to  believe,  or  perceive,  that  their 

Srernors  arc  either  cheating  or  plundering  them,  and  we,  may 
1  cenain  that  laive  organic  changes  are  at  hand.     The  annals 
of  every  people  oader  the  sun  go  to  prove  this ;  and  then  let  us 
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inquire  how  affairs  stand  amongst  ourselves.     As  to  our  constitu- 
tion, we  profess  to  be  free,  to  nave  sat  under  the  tree  of  liberty 
for  ages ;  to  have  even  distributed  its  fitiit  and  leaves  indirectly 
to  other  nations.    Now  our  starving  millions  avow  by  their  voices 
and  signatures  that  they  know  this  to  be  a  fiction  and  a  decep- 
tion.    In  reality,  we  groan  under  an  aristocracy,  whose  spirit,  at 
once  cold,  and  hard,  and  cruel,  has  entered  into  the  very  soul  of 
the  state  !   The  falsity  branded  upon  its  forehead  meets  us  at  every 
turn.     It  has  taught  us  to  deem  ourselves  a  Christian  nation, 
because  our  territorial  surface  appears  subdivided  into  parishes, 
with  one  or  more  pastors  in  each,  paid  by  the  state  for  preaching 
that  gospel,  which  is  righteousness,  peace,  and  mercy.     Let  the 
church  history  of  the  last  hundrea  years,  the  persecutions  by 
our  prelates  of  vital  godliness,  the  existing  injustice  as  to  church-- 
rates and  analogous  nuisances,  the  hostile  aspect  of  a  dominant 
establishment  towards  civil  and  relieious  fn^om,  its  conduct 
with  regard  to  national  education — tell  the  true  story.    We  write 
in  sorrow  more  than  in  anger ;  imder  the  influence,  we  trust,  of 
an  indignation,  not  selfish  nor  unholy,  against  delusive  sjrstems, 
not  in  a  spirit  of  hostility  towards  individuals.    What  we  denounce 
is,  that  enormous  fraud  in  both  church  and  state,  which  has 
hitherto  misled   millions,  and  robbed  them  so  unmercifiiUy  of 
their  best  rights  into  the  bargain !    We  profess  to  have  reformed 
parliament — let  election  committees  tell  the  true  story.      We 
pretend  that  rich  and  poor  are  equal  before  the  law — ^let  the 
dearness  of  justice,  the  withholdment  of  cheap  courts,  a  com- 
parison with  the  state  of  the  case  on  the  Continent,  the  partiality 
shewn  to  the  opulent  and  well-connected — let  all  these,  we  say, 
tell  the  true  story !     Our  magnates  declare  themselves  genuine 
tribunes  of  the  people — tender  nurses  of  their  property  and  pri- 
vileges— intent  upon  a  tariff  which  is  to  banish  poverty  from  the 
land ;  whilst  in  reality,  they  levy  an  impost  of  from  twelve  to 
twenty  millions  per  annum  upon  the  staff  of  life,  to  keep  up  a 
war  rental    They  protect  sugar,  to  uphold  monopoly,  under  the 
most  impudent  pretext  of  discountenancing  slavery.    They  have 
shielded  their  own  many  flocks  and  herds  beneath  every  possible 
immunity  from  taxation,  and  have  offered  up  the  poor  mafCi  ktmbf 
his  labour,  his  little  luxuries,  if  one  may  call  them  so  without 
mockery,  his  bread,  his  nrovisions,  his  industry,  to  the  ruthleas 
shears  of  an  embarrasscu  and  greedy  exchequer  I     Further  and 
further,  almost  ad  iri/initum,  the  parallel  might  proceed ;  but  the 
heart  of  philanthropy  sickens  at  the  sight,  and  looking  into  the 
glass  of  history,  seems  ready  to  start  at  the  gloominess  of  the 
shadows  of  the  future  I 

QucB  cum  ita  sirU,  as  Cicero  so  often  says  in  his  orations,  we 
believe  matters  cannot  last ;  they  cannot  go  on  in  the  manner 
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ther^liapedoiM,.  When  k  now  tlie  oiu»  boiMtad  vedlh  of  oar 
mdmb^dmmm^  ikmt  opulence,  nhkh  wee  not  eo  laige  to  indit 
▼idneie^  Si.  to  ooonipt, — bat  which,  ouf^iejr  end  enocmoas  in  its 
•ggrantiey.  mnie  at  the  noUest  amongst  the  tiifficken  of  the 
eiuctb?  1b  the  yaet  capital  of  this  country  accnmnlating  or 
wasting?.  Are  the  nerves  of  enterprise  braced  and  healthy,  or 
enervated  and.sicUy  ?  Let  gaxmt  pauperism,  with  its  hmkarms^ 
its  lean  and  emaciated  body,  its  pale,  withered  cheeks,  and  ita 
sonkcn,  snllM,  and  angry  eye,  answer  this  qoeiy  at  the  bar  of 
pariiawept  Von  Banmer  observed,  some  yeam  ago,  that  the 
aodMHP  of  ftilish  pronient^  had  descended  into  such  deep  waten^ 
thai  the  storms  whicn  agitate  their  sorfiice,  could  but  sli^itly 
aftct itl  Yet^  what  womd  he  say  now?  Oar  aristocfair|r  hae 
cot  die  cables.  It  hdd  the  helm  finr  one  hnndred  and  ferty 
yeanfi  ftom  the  Bevolution  to  the  Refisrm  Bill,  and  a^n  ana 
ifjBib  would  fiun  have  run  the  vessel  upon  rocks  and  quicksand^ 
mA  Providenoe  not  interfered  in  awakenii^  popular  resistance 
jost  at  the  mtical  moment  How  are  matters  now — the  peerage 
evisfT  day  boasting  that  the  rudder  is  once  more  in  their  own 

*  KadttiB  lemii^o  Istae^* 

Et  rntlns  eeleii  ssnckis  Afrloo, 

AntemMpqae  femaat :  ac  tine  fitidbas 

VIx  doiare  caria« 

Posrfnt  imperiosius  «quor !' 

These  last  reflections  have  been  stronffly  imp^ressed  on  our 
minds  in  closing  these  four  volumes,  in  parting  from  their 
author,  we  would  just  mention,  that  his  frequent  allusions  to 
JFate,  in  our  judgment,  ought  to  have  been  made  to  Providence  ; 
although  we  were  in  some  small  degree  relieved  by  a  definition 
in  voL  L  p.  140,  that  what  is  called  fate^  '  consists  in  the  con- 
course of  all  internal  and  external  circumstances^  to  effect  which 
is  beyond  the  limits  of  human  power  and  wisdom ;'  implying 
aflerwards,  as  we  conceive,  a  recognition,  far  less  full  indeed  than 
we  could  deore,  that  the  Almighty  disposer  of  all  events  is  the 
King  of  kinss  and  Lord  of  loros.  It  gave  us  pain,  also,  to  perceive 
that  the  suicide  of  Brutus  does  not  appear  to  be  properly  repro- 
bated :  voL  L  p.  281 ;  with  some  other  omissions  of  a  similar  kmd. 
History,  to  be  really  what  Dionysius  Halicamassus  has  described 
it,  must  be  a  ^phdosophy*  founded  upon  the  principles  of  true 
religion,  *  teaching  by  examples'  weighed  in  the  golden  balances 
of  rae  sanctuary.  Let  us  also  remind  the  translator,  that  such 
renderings  as  ^accolents,'  instead  of  inhabitants^  vol.  i.  p.  77,  arc 
intolerable  affectations  in  so  good  and  forcible  a  language  as  our 
own«     We  love  to  have  as  much  pure  English  as  |x)ssiblc ;  and 
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arc  quite  willing  to  admit,  with  much  pleasure,  that  in  the  main, 
considering  moi*e  especially  the  great  extent  and  comprehensive- 
ness of  the  work,  he  has  succeeded  in  *  his  sole  endeavour  to 
E^ive  the  ideas  of  his  author  accurately,  and  in  the  plainest 
anguage.' 


Art.  n.  A  History  of  British  Birds.     By  WiUitm  Yarrell,  F.L.S., 
F.Z.S.     Vols.  1  and  2.     8vo.    London:  Van  Voorst. 

British  ornithology  has,  during  the  last  few  years,  made  rapid 
progress.     Much  of  this  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  improvements 
ni  the  art  of  engraving.      Thomas  Bewick's  admirable  figures 
gave  life  and  impetus  to  the  science,  and  his  work  has  been  fol- 
lowed by  others  on  the  same  branch  of  natural  history,  although 
never  surpassed  until  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Yarrell's  History  of 
British  Birds.     We  have,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  strongly 
recommended  this  work  to  our  readers,  and  the  excellence  of  its 
illustrations,   together  with   the  information  it  contains,  fully 
justify  the  praise  which  we  have  bestowed.      Compared  wim 
Bewick's,  Mr.  YarrcU's  engravings  must  have  the  preference  both 
as  works  of  art  and  as  delineations  of  natural  objects,  though  the 
rich  humour  of  the  admirable  tail-pieces  contained  in  Bewick's 
volumes  still  remains  unrivalled.     We  think,  however,  that  in  a 
scientific  work  useful  vignettes  are  preferable  to  humorous  ones ; 
and  we  arc  glad  to  perceive  that  in  Mr.  Varrell's  *  Uistory'  the  tail- 
pieces generally  illustrate  the  structure,  nidification,  &c.,  of  the 
species  to  the  notice  of  which  they  are  attached.  The  eyes,  bill,  feet, 
sternum,  &c.,  arc  in  many  instances  illustrated ;    but  the  most 
elegant  vignettes  are  those  of  the  nests  of  British  birds.     Some 
are  exceedingly  interesting,  and  add  greatly  to  the  beauty  and 
value  of  the  work.     Take,  for  instance,  the  nest  of  the  reed- 
warbler  (vol.  i.   p.  273),  common  whitcthroat  (i.  292),  wood- 
warbler  (i.  301),  Dartford  warbler  (i.  316),  reculus  (L  321),  &a 
We  believe  that  our  readers,  after  examining  the  illustrations  to 
which  we  have  referred,  would  regret  to  sec  them  displaced,  even 
though  the  humorous  productions  of  a  second    Bewick  were 
substituted.     In  a  few  cases,  Mr.  Yarrell's  engravers  have  at- 
tempted the  Bewickian  style,  but  with  very  partial  success.  Con- 
trast the  vignettes  at  pp.  288  and  520  of  the  first  volume,  and 
at  p.  7  of  the  second,  with  Bewick's  tail-pieces,  and  there  is  a 
niciness  and  ptnnt  in  the  latter,  with  which  Mr.  YarreU's  can  bear 
no  comparison.     But  whilst  disapproving  of  the  introduction  of 
humorous  vignettes,  we  are  far   from  believing  that  Bewick's 
were  useless.     On  the  contrary,  we  think  it  highly  probable  that 
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'Mr.  Yarrell  opens  his  first  volnme  vrith  an  accooht  of  the 
HrifiBii  raj^ores,  which  are  arranmd  under  three  fittailieSy — 
99^mrida,Jakonid€B9  and  sirhidm.  Only  one  species  of  voltore 
iMi.beeh  mmd  in  Ihb  Idngcloin,  and  the  two  specimens  seen  dT 
it/^A'^  t^  evidently  strag^ers  fit)m  another  country.  The 
sdtexeif  is^'tne  Egyptian  vulture  {NeaphroH'Mrcnmdinms%  a  dpe- 
aUk^.  of  which  m.  Selby  states  was  diot  hiSlt^Salbfe,  in  Sbmer- 
■AUbitey  |uid  is  now  in  the  possession  of  theBev*  A.  lliaihews  of 
thai  pliic^.  '  When  first  seen,  it '  was  feeding  on*  the  carcase  of.  a 
dead  sheep,  upon  which  it  had  so  gorged  itself  as  to  be  unable  to 
fly  ftr  tit  a  time,  and  was  consequently  apprdifiched  and  shot 
Another  bird,  supposed  to  be  the .  mate  of  the  one  killed,  was 
seen  for  some  days  afterwards  in  the  neighbourhood,  but  being 
more  wary  than  its  companion,  escaped.  The  Egyptian  vulture 
is  most  common  in  tropical  Africa,  where  it  is  of  essential  service 
in  clearing  away  the  putrid  bodies  of  animals.  They  are,  con- 
sequently, protected  by  the  natives,  every  ffroup  of  whom  has  a 
paur  of  tnese  vultures  attached  to  it.  In  r^pt  this  species  is 
termed  Pharaoh's  hen,  and  Rachamah.  Bruce  is  of  opinion  that 
this  latter  appellation  is  derived  from  the  Hebrew  Recheniy  which 
signifies  love,  or  attachment ;  and  this  supposition  appears  highly 
probable,  as  the  vulture  was  sacred  to  Isis,  and  considered  an 
emblem  of  parental  affection.  Mr.  Yarrell's  fibres  of  the  young 
bird  (p.  1)  and  of  an  adult  (p.  6),  were  taken  from  specimens  in 
the  museum  of  the  Zoological  Society. 

The  fakonidcB  form  the  most  numerous  and  interesting  family 
of  British  raptores,  Mr.  Swainson  terms  them  the  typical  group, 
and  their  powers  of  flight,  vision,  and  the  strength  of  their  talons 
and  bill,  are  pre-eminent  The  food  of  the  fakanidtB  is  various; 
some  destroy  quadrupeds  and  birds,  others  fish,  and  the  smaller 
species  often  teed  upon  insects.    None  in  their  natural  state  feed 
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upon  vegetables,  and  their  carnivorous  propensity  is  so  strong, 
that  starvation  would  not  compel  them  to  devour  other  than  their 
natural  food.  Placed  in  the  animal  world  to  prevent  an  undue 
abundance  of  vegetable  feeders,  the  rapacious  tribes  are  restricted 
to  animal  diet,  to  which  their  internal  organization  is  peculiarly 
adapted.  Falcons  may,  however,  by  artificial  means,  be  induced 
to  break  this  natural  law.  The  experiment  has  been  satislac- 
torily  tried  by  John  Hunter,  who  informs  us,  in  his  Animal 
(Economy^  that  to  a  tame  kite  he  first  gave  fat,  which  it  ate  very 
readily,  then  tallow  and  butter,  and  afterwards  small  balls  of 
bread  rolled  in  fat  or  butter,  and  by  decreasing  the  &t 
gradually,  it  at  last  ate  bread  alone,  and  seemed  to  thnve  as  well 
as  when  fed  with  meat  Hunter  mentions  that  ^  Spallauzani  at- 
tempted in  vain  to  make  an  eagle  eat  bread  by  itself;  but  by 
enclosing  the  bread  in  meat,  so  as  to  deceive  the  eagle,  the  bread 
was  swallowed,  and  digested  in  the  stomach.' 

Mr.  Swainson  divided  the  falconidca  into  the  following  sub- 
families :  €iquiUn<B  (eagles),  falconifUR  (true  falcons),  (xccipUrma 
(hawks),  cymifuUtKB  (kites)^  and  buteaniiuB  (buzzards).  Of  each 
of  these  subfamilies  there  are  British  examples. 

The  aquiliruB  are  restricted  in  this  kingdom  to  the  golden  and 
white-tailed  eagles,  and  the  osprey.  It  is  not  often  that  the 
ornithologist  has  an  opportunity  in  England  of  observing  the 
habits  of  the  *  king  of  binls.'  The  golden  eagle  (aquila  chrtf^ 
saetos)  has  occurred,  though  very  rarely,  in  Suffolk,  Norfi^, 
Derbyshire,  Durham,  Northumberland,  Cornwall,  &c.,  but  it  is 
in  the  mountainous  districts  of  Scotland,  and  the  northern  and 
western  isles,  that  tliis  fine  species  is  to  be  viewed,  in  its  native 
magnificence,  the  denizen  of  the  most  inaccessible  rocks.  When 
in  search  of  prey  it  descends  with  majestic  sweeps  to  the  valleys 
and  carries  off  fawns,  Iambs,  hares,  &c.  That  the  vicinity  of  such 
a  destroyer,  however  pleasing  to  the  naturalist,  is  not  veiy 
gratifying  to  the  farmer,  may  be  inferred  from  the  war  of  exter- 
uiination  which  is  at  present  taking  place  in  the  highlands  of 
Scotland.  So  great,  indeed,  is  the  depredation  committed  by 
the  golden  and  wliite-tailed  eagles  at  the  lambing  season,  that 
every  means  are  employed  for  their  destruction.  The  number 
of  binls  which  are  annually  killed  is  very  considerable,  and  Sir 
Williiun  Jiutline  mounis,  that  if  this  slaughter  continues  'we 
shall  ore  long  look  in  vain  for  this  appropriate  ornament  of  our 
northern  lanuHcai>e.' 

The  osprey  {jMindion  haliteetus)  feeds  almost  exclusively  upon 
fish.  Its  liabits  have  been  grapliically  described  by  Alexander 
Wilson,  who  states  that  the  height  at  which  the  osprey  ^  glides  is 
various — ^from  one  himdred,  to  one  hundred  and  fifty,  and  two 
hundred  feet — sometimes  much  higher,  ail  the  while  calmly  re* 
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cauoatnag  ihe  frot  of  the  deep  below*  •  •  Al  oiiee»  from  ihiii 
uriiltme  eenrihe^^  be  deecendi  like  a  pefpenJirwler  toangai^ 
phmiyiqg  iBto  tbe  eee  irilh  a  loud  ruahiiig  Maidi  and  willi^die 
oMmtf^of  a iifle»  In  a  few  aioinentB he emeigi%beeiiiiK  lo 
Ui  eliPiia  hie  etnigBliiig  prey,  whidi  he  alwaije  ceiiieehead«me-* 
Hoe^aad^  hafing  lieen  a  few  feet  above  the  eniiMp  riiahea 
Umel^ae  a  watar  qpaoiel  would  do^  and  diieoti  hie  hmmywbA 
lebeiieue  eeuiie  diveclly  for  the  land.'  Dr.  Biebudaoa  tmmdm 
that  ^  the  f«iwtiHty  of  ttie  outer  toe  of  the  oepiey^tbe  stMMlh^* 
dertatine^  and  ahirpneai  of  its  dawi^  and  the  iwiKhiiev  of  Ihe 
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its  dttppei^pfqr }  and  the  shortiieai  of  111  dri|^  feather 
in  the  felcon  tribe,  ie  eleo  evidently  oonnected  with  iti 
ftifcwFg  habits*' 

The  iab-feBiilieib^Ueomitf  and  aetmlrinm,  indiade  the  varibns 
wpeikm,  onoe  so  highlv  esteemed  in  the  diversions  of  feloonry  oe 
bawling.  This  'noble  art*  Mypears  to  have  been  introdnced  in 
thn  Most  mnole  ages.  In  the  Bayeuz  tapestry,  HaioU,  aikse* 
wwds  Idng  of  Engtond,  is  reptesented  with  a  hawk  npm  his 
hand.  Indeed,from  his  days  until  Charies  IL,  it  was  tfasprind^ 
anuuement  of  noble  and  nml  pemnans.  Strinaent  laws- wiere 
made  to  protect  the  valued  hunters,  and  in  the  Mm  EdwaidllL, 
il?wsa  made  Sdony  to  steal  a  hawk ;  to  take  its  egg%  men  in  a 
peirtoo%  own  ground,  was  punishable  with  impnronflient  for  a 
year  waA  a  day,  and  a  fine  at  the  king's  pleasure.  In  the  reign 
of  Janws  L,  Sir  Thomas  Monson  is  said  to  have  given  one 
thousand  pounds  for  a  couple  of  hawks.  This^  however,  must 
have  been  a  verv  extravagant  price,  as,  in  an  account  book  of  the 
time  of  Henry  VHL,  a  goshawk  and  two  falcons  arc  valued  at 
three  pounds,  and  five  fakons  and  a  tercel  (male)  at  eight  pounds. 
In  the  language  of  fidconry,  the  female  peregrine  (Jalcopere' 
armus)  is  exclusively  called  the  ^falcan,*  and  was  much  pnzed, 
being  larger  in  size  and  more  courageous  than  the  male,  which 
is  termed  a  '  tercel,''  or  *  tierceV  But  the  days  of  hawking  are 
almost  over.  Inclosures,  with  the  increased  cultivation  of  the 
land,  and  the  introduction  of  other  amusements,  have  sadly  de- 
preciated the  value  of  the  fidcon  tribe,  and  the  gamekeepers  re* 
morselessly  destroy  the  peregrine  and  the  goshawk,  now  no  longer 
protected  by  feudal  statutes.  So  little  is  the  ancient  sport  re- 
garded in  these  days,  that  Sir  John  Sebright,  who  with  some 
other  gentlemen  attempted  to  revive  the  amusement  in  Norfolk, 
infonns  us  that  ^  John  Pells,  now  (1826)  in  the  service  of  my 
firiend,  J.  D.  Downes,  Esq.,  of  Old  Gunton  Hill,  Suffolk,  and 
who  dso  manages  the  heron  hawks  kept  by  subscription  in 
Norfolk,  is,  I  believe,  the  only  efficient  falconer  by  profcssiim 
now  remaining ;  all  die  others,  whom  I  remember,  are  either 
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dead  or  worn  out,  and  there  lias  been  no  inducement  to  younger 
men  to  follow  the  employment  of  their  forefathers.' 

Honest  Isaac  Walton,  in  his  *  Complete  Angler,'  gives  a  list  of 
the  hawks  which  were  most  used  in  tne  time  of  Charles  L  This 
list  includes  the  peregrine,  gyr-falcon,  lanner,  merlin,  goshawk, 
sparrowhawk,  &c.  In  the  Naturalist,  it  is  stated  that  *  Captain 
Green,  of  Buckden,  in  Huntingdonshire,  has  now  [1837]  in  his 

Eossession  a  splendid  specimen  of  the  golden  eagle,  which  he  has 
imself  trained  to  take  hares  and  rabbits.'  Montague  was  of 
opinion  that  the  osprcy  was  fonnerly  trained  for  hunting,  as  in 
an  Act  of  William  and  Mary,  persons  are  prohibited  at  a  certmn 
period  of  the  year  from  taking  any  salmon  by  *hawks^  racks, 
guns,'  &c.  This  opinion  is  strengthened  by  the  *  bald  buzsardi' 
or  osprcy,  being  included  in  Isaac  Walton's  list. 

The  engravings  illustrative  of  the  falconidce  are  very  beautiful 
and  characteristic.  All  are  excellent ;  but  we  are  the  best  pleased 
with  the  figures  of  the  g)T  falcon  (p.  26),  peregrine  (p.  32),  and 
common  buzzard  (p.  76),  which  in  spirit  and  execution  are  works 
of  the  highest  merit.  Several  of  the  vignettes  are  appropriately 
devoted  to  the  illustration  of  falconry. 

The  owls  {strigidoi)  are  thus  described  by  Mr.  Yarrell : — 

*  The  clianicters  and  appearance  of  owls  arc  so  singular  and  80 
jMjcnliar,  that  once  having  seen  them  they  are  not  readily  forgotten. 
They  have  but  little  external  beauty  of  form.  Tlie  he«d  is  large,  the 
cxpn?ssion  grotesque,  the  boily  bulky  in  appearance,  thie  plumage  soft 
and  downy.  Unlike  the  falcons  wliicli  hunt  for  their  food  by  day,  the 
owls  seek  their  prey  during  the  twilight  of  morning  and  evening,  and 
probably  during  the  greater  part  of  the  night,  if  the  state  of  the  moon 
or  the  iitmos])here  affords  sulKcient  light  for  the  purpose.  From  this 
iiabit  of  flying  at  night,  the  singuhu*  appearance  of  the  bird  produced 
by  tlic  arrangement  of  the  feathers  over  the  face,  forming  a  brood 
circular  disk,  a  peculiar  hollow  tone  of  voice  unlike  that  of  any  other 
bird,  and  the  additional  circumstance  of  most  of  the  species  selecting 
ivy-covered  ruins  of  sacrt»d  edifices  as  places  of  resort  from  Uie  solitude 
and  protection  the  chiiracter  of  such  remains  afford,  owls  have  been 
considered  by  the  superstitious  as  birds  of  darkness  and  ill-omen,  and 
by  some  even  as  messengers  of  death.     Thus  Shakspeare  says— 

*  Out  on  ye,  owls!— nothing  but  songs  of  death.' 

Richard  the  Third. 

Tlie  eyes  of  owls  arc  large  and  appear  to  Ikj  particularly  susoeptiUe 
of  impressions  from  light.  If  exposed  to  the  glare  of  day,  most  of  the 
species  seem  to  be  jMiwcrfully  affected  by  it,  and  tlic  eyes  are  either 
closed  entirely  or  defended  by  an  inttu'nal  eyelid,  which  is  broaght 
down  with  case  and  rapidity.  Tlie  i)0wcr  of  hearing  in  owls  is  pro- 
bably more  acute  than  in  many  other  birds;  tlie  auditory  opening  in 
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The  notes  of  owls  are  various.  Most  of  the  species  acreech 
ihd  hoot  ill  a  very  disagreeable  manner.  Tlie  least  unplcasaijlt 
>eriiaps,  are  ihc  n()Ies  of  the  scops-eared  owl  { Scops  AUIrorandi), 
ivbich  repeats  throughout  the  night  its  plaintive  and  monotouoiis 
\ry  ofkew,  hew,  at  intervals  of  about  two  sccondi^,  with  as  much 
■egularity  as  the  ticking  of  a  pciiduhim.  Tlie  species  is  a  very 
itnall  one,  and  rare  in  England  ;  in  Italy,  where  its  habits  have 
wen  observed  by  Mr,  Spence,  it  is  abundant  during  the  summer 
nontfas. 

Mr.  Waterton,  in  his  Essays  on  Natural  llixlory,  takes  some 
>^iis  lo  remove  llie  foolisli  prejudice  with  which  these  useiUI 
lirds  are  regarded.  'Up  to  the  year  1813,'  he  remarks,  <  the 
jam  owl  had  a  sad  time  of  it  at  Walton  Hall.  Its  supposed 
nouniful  notes  alarmed  the  aged  housekeeper.  She  knew  full 
well  what  sorrow  it  had  bronght  into  other  houses  i\hcn  slie^was 
a  young  woman;  and  there  nas  enou^  of  nuBchwf  id  the  ipjd- 
night  wintry  blast,  without  bavine  it  ipciMed^V  the  dinmBl 
screams  of  something  Which  people  knew  Teiy  VuIp,|dM)ut^  ^od 
which  everybody  said  was  mr  too  busy  in  uie' dunciiTWid  at: 
night-time.  The  gamekeeper  agreed  with  her  in  eveiythuig  ehe 
said  on  this  ini|.Mii-iunt  subject;  aod  he  always  stood  better  in  her 
liook^  ivhcii  lie  hail  managed  to  shoot  a  bird  of  this  bad  and 
Duschievous  family.'  But  the  amiable  squire  on  bis  return  from 
Guiana  broke  up  the  league  between  the  crone  and  gamekeeper, 
and  the  persecuted  owl  now  finds  a  safe  retreat  in  the  ivy-covered 
rains  of  the  old  gateway  at  Walton  Hall.  The  quanti^  of  mice 
which  a  single  pair  of  the  bam  owl  destroy  in  tho  conrse  of  a 
vear  must  be  immense ;  it  is  therefore  to  be  hoped  that  the  time 
la  not  far  distant  when  these  'churchyard  visitants'  will  be  pro- 
tected, and  dieir  services  duly  appreciated.  The  bam  owl 
(L  p.  126),  and  snowy  owl  (i.  p.  134),  are  admirably  figured. 
V^nettcs  of  the  crystaline  lens  and  bony  ring  of  the  eve  of  the 
snowy  owl  are  given  at  p.  138;  and  the  orifice  of  the  ear  in 
S^ix  otut  is  figured  at  p.  1 17. 

The  second  order  of^birda,  inseasores,  is  a  very  extenuve  one, 
including  more  species  than  any  other  of  the  primary  divisions 
of  the  feathered  race. 

'  ^  Ttey  are  distinguished  as  an  order  by  poeBeaaing  the  largest 
Tohime  of  brua  in  proportion  to  their  siz«,  and  a  correeponding  degree 
of  inteUigesice ;  the  vocal  m'gauB  are  present  in  the  highest  degree  to  bo 
found  i|^  lh«  tiUua,  asd  seven)  of  the  spedea  nrc  c^abl«  of  iuitatiiig 
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the  floands  of  the  human  voice;  by  the  perfection  of  the  foot  it  is 
adapted  to  the  greatest  variety  of  purposes,  and  the  hind  toe  ia  always 
present,  and  always  articulated  on  the  same  level  or  plane  with  the 
ibrctoes.  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  MacLeay  for  the  knowledge  of  another 
character;  the  young  of  all  the  inscssorial  birds  are  hatched  naked,  not 
then  exhibiting  those  filaments  of  down  which  precede  the  first  featl^' 
—Vol.  i.  p.  1 50. 

The  thrushes  (fnerulidtB)  are  general  favourites,  and  their  habits 
are  consequently  almost  universally  known.     Mr.  Yarrell  has 
arranged  in  this  family  the  dipper  {cinclus  aquaticu$\  which  has 
been  a  puzzle  to  most  ornitholc^ists.     Svstematists  have  disputed 
upon  the  group  in  which  this  remarkable  bird  should  be  placedi 
whilst  its  habits  have  been  a  fruitful  source  of  controversy  amongst 
observers.     The  former  point  has,  we  think,  been  well  settkd 
by  Mr.  Swainson,  who  regards  the  dipper  as  belongine  to  the 
sub-family,  mi/otherin(B,  or  ant-thrushes,  which  are  closefy  allied 
to  the  true  thrushes  (jneruUtKE.)     The  habits  of  the  dipper,  as  its 
name  implies,  arc  aquatic,  and  it  has  been  the  opinion  of  some 
naturalists  that  this  bird  has  the  power  of  walking  bebw  the 
water.     An  amusing  controversy  upon  this  question  was  carried 
on  a  few  years  since  in  Loudon's  Magazitke  of  Natural  Hutmi 
between  the  Rev.  F.  O.  Morris  and  Mr.  Waterton.     It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  the  combatants  waxed  wroth,  and  the  retorts  weie 
personal.     Mr.  Waterton,  who,  in  our  opinion,  had  the  beat  of 
It,  both  in  wit  and  argument,  justly  remarked,  that '  the  rivulets 
frequented  by  the  water-ouzel  [or  dipper]  afford  numbeiless 
opportunities  to  the  observer  who  wishes  to  watch  the  motions 
of  this  bird.     lie  has  only  to  conceal  himself  behind  some  rock 
that  rises  from  the  stream,  or  to  show  himself  suddenly  on  the 
bank  of  the  brook  where  the  water-ouzel  is  found,  and  he  will 
see  the  little  bird  go  under  water,  and  he  will  be  able  to  trace 
its  downward  process.     lie  then  fancies  that  he  sees  it  walk  on 
the  ground,  wnen,  in  fact,  it  does  no  such  thing ;  the  obseirer^s 
own  cycR,  in  this  instance,  giving  him  false  infoimation.'    Mr. 
Macgillivray,  whose  ornithological  abilities  have  acqaired  him 
considerable  reputation,  and  who,  we  are  glad  to  leam,  has  re- 
cently obtained  the  chair  of  natural  history  at  Marischal  Cdlege, 
Aberdeen,  agrees  with  Mr.  Waterton  respecting  the  habits  rf 
the  dipper.     The  professor  has  ])aid  considerable  attention  to 
the  subject,  and  gives   the  result  of  his  observations  in   The 
Naturalist^  where  he  states  that  the  actions  of  the  dipper  under 
water  arc  precisely  similar  to  those  of  the  divers,  mei^gansers, 
and  cormorants,     threat  force  is,  of  course,  necessary  to  enable 
the  bird  to  counteract  the  effects  of  gravity,  and  to  keep  itself 
at  the  bottom ;    and  Mr.   Mncgillivray  has  perceived  it  *  not 
merely  using  the  wing  from  the  carpal  joint,  but  extending  it 
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considerably,  and  employing  its  whole  extent,  just  as  if  moving 
in  the  air.'  He  adds,  that  ^  the  assertion  of  its  walking  below 
the  water,  which  some  persons  have  ventured,  is  not  maae  good 
by  observation,  nor  countenanced  by  reason.'  Mr.  Waterton 
exclaims,  *  if  the  water-ouzel  can  walk  on  the  ground  at  the 
bottom  of  the  water,  then 

'  Omnia  naturae  prxpostera  legibus  ibunt, 
Parsque  suum  mundi  nulla  tenebit  iter.* 

'  All  nature*s  laws  will  tumble  in  decay. 
And  e*en  the  world  itself  will  lose  its  way.* 

The  affection  which  is  naturally  inspired  by  the  inoffensive 
habits  and  beautiful  notes  of  the  common  song-thrush  {turdus 
mu$icus)y  will  not  be  lessened  by  the  following  anecdote  : — 

*  Bfr.  Eiiapp,  in  his  Journal  of  a  Naturalist,  has  related  an  inter- 
esting fact,  in  reference  to  the  thrush,  in  the  following  terms: — *  We 
observed,  this  summer,  two  common  thrushes  frequenting  the  shrubs 
on  the  green  in  our  garden.  From  the  slendemess  ef  their  forms, 
and  the  freshness  of  their  plumage,  we  pronounced  them  to  be  birds 
of  the  preceding  summer.  There  was  an  association  and  friendship 
between  them  that  called  our  attention  to  their  actions.  One  of  them 
ieemed  ailing,  or  feeble  from  some  bodily  accident;  for  though  it 
flopped  about,  yet  it  appeared  unaUe  to  obtain  sufficiency  of  food.  Its 
companion,  an  active,  sprightly  bird,  would  frequently  bring  it  worms 
or  bmiscd  snails,  when  they  mutually  partook  of  the  banquet;  and  the 
ailing  bird  would  wait  patiently,  understand  the  actions,  expect  the 
assistance  of  the  other,  and  advance  from  his  asylum  at  its  approach. 
This  procedure  was  continued  for  some  days;  but  after  a  time  we 
missed  the  fostered  bird,  which  probably  dic^l,  or  by  reason  of  its 
weakness,  met  with  some  fatal  accident.*  ' — Vol.  i.,  p.  195. 

The  redwing  thrush  (/.  iUucus\  according  to  Mr.  Hcwitson, 
is  calleil  the  '  Nightingale  of  Norway,'  a  distinction  which  it 
shares  with  the  ring  ouzel  {inerula  torquata).  Both  are  admir- 
able songsters,  and  well  deserve  their  Nonvegian  appellation. 
The  common  blackbird,  or  more  correctly,  hhick  ouzel  (m,  vul- 
gari$)y  is  possessed  of  considerable  jiowers  of  imitation,  having 
been  known  to  crow  exactly  like  the  common  cock,  to  imitate 
cloeely  part  of  the  song  of  the  nightingale,  and  to  cackle  as  a  hen 
does  after  laying.  Its  own  notes  are  very  beautiful ;  and  the 
black  ouzel,  like  the  other  thrushes,  is  exceedingly  useful  in 
destroying  vast  numbers  of  larva?,  insects,  snails,  &c.,  which 
would  otherwise  seriously  injure  the  horticulturist.  VVc  might 
have  expected  that  these  good  (juaiities  would  have  been  some 
protection  from  the  ruthless  jxirsecution  of  man.  But  the  black 
ouzel  has,  unfortunately,  too  great  a  partiality  for  various  kinds 
of  fruit  to  be  liked  by  the  gardener,  who,  unmindful  of  the 
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•».    fc  ••iC'"'^   v^.r;M\l    from  the   bird,  defU^T?  i:  w^dK*: 
."*•..  i^s7.  ./•.  r.  r.o\>ovor,  is  not  its  onlv  eoesiT-:  csi^rtr- 
•.  •.     ..V    ..-..s-'x  jvrsiUis  in  the  land,  who?*c   It^nrx? 
..   :.'  Lill  for  '  s|H)rt'  the  nK»?i  !oti-!t  rf  j^: 
..A  :\w  nu*lo<ly  of  the  tlini5h  i*  t^x-  c-fiii 
.-.  ..-   .;..n   of  an  amateur  .-j.»ort5:rii:i.     ^^c 
.  .,  u.iv    I  lie  praelioe,  which  sh^^.tili  l«  Li»i 
iir.«hauu\  in  his  poem  on  the  B':rii  v! 
V  %  u  V,     •    -  •  .'..x :».-  ..  ...^    ii\ilou<  gardener  ou  WLaif  jl  de 


•w   . 


V  »  V       » .-  o       \.:<  '.liimi  wing  away, 
.N. .  v".    . .    , ;  ;  ,-  uMiit  11  viewless  bhower, 
»...»..     .  .  *.Av"..  -li:  uibo,  arrest  his  fli^lit, 
V    .    ;        ^  .,    ,:..  .  CAj  ing  bill  with  blood/ 


•V 


•      V  ^ 


»     « 


...:"..  i  is  a  verv  extensive  oDe,  ami 

V     v  /!  C'V.^i  »>i^  in  destroying  innumerabk' 

...  \-.  \.  ::Y'..uion.     The  size  of  the  warblei^ 

.      *    .....v.v   iUl.o;Ue  and  decant.     They  are 

s     V  .V      .      ,  .v.<^.s>;.Mi  ot'i*onsiderm)levoeal  powen. 

.  .     ^    .   ,  \  ".  .V.  -."...u  m.uiY  of  the  species  are  re- 

•^i,..     .  \  .'■*•  '  lords  of  creation.'     Thus,  the 

.V    .    ,   \ .%  .",.•/.  And  thi^  conlidence  it  dis})UTS  in 

%.  .  -^  /:  '....-^r.  l^'  r^^paid  with  kindness  and 

.N^.  '^    .  ■  :.;<  r;»«-i  its  mellow  tinge  overihe 

X  .  V     .  .         ,  ■    »    ■.  \  ■.     ^.^  h.no  driven  to  warmer  cliiues 

.    >  V  .  ^  V    .:*,•   :\'*.  ;n  siill  utters  its  cheerAiI 

.    .  .        .y    .>.•..  .;   h.nx-i  inio  the  farm-yanl«  a 

.      v     ,    .  >  V  ♦.     ,    .    -  •»%: -.vnvuMior.     To  the  same  family 

^     .  .>  •. % . .  \^  v..'*..  :o  usi'  the  words  of  Isaac 

\  ,     .  v  .    V  >>.,".  -«.x .  ./...;  ••.m^.i'  oui  of  her  little  iDsini- 

^  .,   .      .k»- ::..'.. rkind  to  think  that  miracles 

.V       .    ^..--vv        K.    .  . :.    i.  •.r.u:.K.;ht.  whin  tho  ver^' labourer 

.  V  V    vv.    t    »    >  .-,.  a    .-i: .  .;<  I  h.ixi*  \or\  ot'ien,  the  clear  airs, 

V  >>^VN    .  V  «K  i  t:N,  .:*o  ii.r.-.;K.l  n^int:  -^^\^^  tailing,  the  doubling 

.  V.  Av-  .  •    '.,  .»£  l;oi  \»v.v.  :njj:i»i  will  Iv  lifted  above  earth, 

.  .1  ..\    '  I  .>ui.  u .t.it  utiiN.^'  h.ist  liuMi  pr«)vidiHl  tor  the  saints  in 

..i*v:'    *%  u-  •-  il:.,*".*.  .irt\»i\loHi  \\u\  nun  «-Ui*h  nuisie  on  earth T  ' 

i«''s"  :\4*'.i.   ot    iho  ui>;hiio5;.do    :uv    iluis   described    by  Mr. 

I'  .    A-^.i'.r  .  -   rv\sp.K'u!v%l  l»v  i!u*  ni':linnir:»lo  an^  woo*l.s  having 
i    .  »».    .  \»**i*>    low    ^opi'ixv^    pl.uii.i!i«»n<.  anil  lu'dir«*row?.     TTic 

V *^    .v.Mj.l      u\»'>nvl    I  xmuKmu  \\  lii\-li   are   iiiltivattHl  by  market 

..  a-   .  .       ivx    U\v«uiiU'   U.inni-  with   ihi'i   binl:  low  ilamp  iiu'adowfs 

,.     .-..iui      u*    il-v»  ti\»iuoiiii\l:  anil  M.  ViiiUot  says,  they  are  par- 

.■  ...  wb.   \iviiiiu  ot  »ii  nho      V'roni  the  pairini:  time  to  the  liatohing 

..    vft.    ^oiiiij!,.  ihe   male  eontiiuie-«   in  full  sonq:,  not  only  sinking  at 


inttn-alR  tliroi  li.iy,  Imt  finqueDttr  .ppejf)^ja|  lu|  Mrtoer 

,du£iiig  the  niglii;  anil  Pt'iiMunt  BVja,  Uw  ^ume  pf  die  tSid  U  aeiived 
^tan  our  tiirm  niifi/f  aiid  tiic  ti*xoa  irpm  gatau,  to  ni^!  1^'  neat 
(^t^h  Iiinl  iti  oJniost  alwaj'>  placed  on  the  ground:  idviuitago'u  taken 
affi  iJigbt  tlqircAsion  in  il>i-  soil,  aome  deo^ooKond  bonilinitt  IteVes 
ye  ilepu^iteil  thiiviii,  ivitlL  ;i  iVwdried  beots  Mid  potfttona  <tf  V<i0it», 
lined  internally  towards  (Ili-  dattom  with  fine  llbroaa'  r«(iU,  botao 
ItMgelj  const rut-ted,  thin  ii    i-^   geOeraUy 


slritag'^vernl  tiiDcs  i-uiiml  ili<  *b(rie  Mst,  befim  reMriag' it,  tf  de- 
'  n  or  Are  a  ■ 


rirous  of  pH'Si.'ii' ills'  ii.'!  r>ii'tii.  tlfl  eggs  a 
of  a  unifuim  (>liv<-l>ri>wii  <i>li>iir,  and  meuuring  t«ii  linea  id  Imglk-ky 
«igbt  lines  and  a  hatf  in  breadth.  Theegga  are  produced  in  May,  and. 
tlw  jooag  are  hatched  in  June.  Fnm  thia  pniod  the  aong  of  the 
■ale  ia  beaid  no  awe;  a  single  hnr  cro^i^  note  ia  uttered  as  a 
waning,  should  danger  threaten,  occaaioaallj  dunging  to  a  sharp, 
'         188,  made  with  the  brat,  which  ia  considered  to  be  a,  note 


Colonel  Moniagu  took  a  neatof  joung  nightingalea  earty 

Wjihlip»  wd  pladng  them  in  a  cage,  observed  that  the  parent  bir£ 
Ulftfif^  principally,  with  amall  green  caterpillars.  The  adnlt  birds 
&1  w  .W^ct^  <^  various  sorts,  Aies,  moths,  spders,  and  earwiga.* — 

NliGwy  loc^tyiin  which  ioeects  are  fiwn^  a.  am^tnA  ap  t^ 
MUMlottof wMBftof  the  war  era.  Tbehe<%nom»g«i^^i«v«ft, 
kM  a  — hiail  hj  the  hedge  ac  tor,  redatart,  hUii-cap  T)vU<^t 
flMsw-WMrUer,  oommon  and  teaser  whilcthrostB,'d>iff-ctM^  mc. 
T»ntwini|iii  grounds,  or  on  the  banks  of  strcania,  aiaougst  the  wit- 
y-Keds,  &c.,  are  fotind  the  sedge  and  reed  warblers,  and  the 


oigbtlngale.  Dry  commcns  and  heaths,  partially  covered  with 
Airae  and  brushwood,  are  the  localities  ul  the  stone-chali  whin- 
dial^  Dnrtford  warbler,  and  other  species.  And  lastly,  the  wood 
and  willow  warblers  seek  tlieir  insect  prey  on  tall  trees,  in.plant- 
ationB,  &c. 

■  Tikb  scarcity  of  insect  life  in  this  kingdom  during  the  autum- 
nal and  winter  months,  renders  it  necessary  for  the  majority  of 
tbe  tyhiada  to  migrate  to  warmer  climes.  Most  of  the  species 
leave  this  country  about  September,  and  leluro  again  in  April. 
Our  earliest  sprmg  visitants  are  the  wheat-ear  and  chiff-chatT, 
which  arrive  here  ny  the  middle  of  March.  The  only  warblers 
wUcb  remain  with  us  the  whole  year,  arc  the  robin,  hedge 
accentor,  stone-chat,  Dartfonl  warbler,  and  golden-created 
r^ulua.  Two  authenticated  inst.inces  arc  recorded  of  the  whin- 
clwt  having  been  found  in  England  during  winter.  One  of  the 
ipecimens  was  foand  dead  by  the  Rev.  R.  Holdsworth, — '  in  one 
H  tbe  wannest  spots  in  England,' — having  evidoully  been  killed 
by  the  frosL  The  whin-chatTan  only,  therefore,  be  regarded  as 
I  Bummer  visitaoL  Amongst  the  rarest  of  the  British  nt/lviadte 
ire  tbe  Alpine  accentor  (of  which  three  specimens  liavt;  occurred), 
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the  blue-throated  warbler  (two  specimens),  the  block  redstart, 
and  the  fire-crested  regiihis  (/f.  ignacapillniy  Tlic  last  species 
has  most  probably  been  confounded,  by  many  observers,  witli 
the  common  golden-crested  regulus,  and  it  is  very  likely  will  be 
foimd  to  be  not  so  rare  as  it  is  at  present  regarded.  It  was  first 
discovered  in  England  by  the  Ilev.  L.  Jenyns,  and  may  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  common  species  by  a  white  streak  auove  the 
eyes ;  the  reddish  colour  of  the  crest  is  also  much  more  vivid  than 
that  of  the  same  parts  in  the  golden-crested  regulus.  We  invite 
the  attention  of  our  ornithological  readers  to  these  species,  as  we 
fully  anticij)ate  that  careful  investigation  will  lead  to  the  dis- 
covery of  the  beautiful  ignacapillus  in  most  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
A  third  species  of  regulus  has  been  described  by  Mr.  Gould, 
under  the  name  of  J?,  niodestnsy  a  single  s{)ecimen  of  which  ap- 
pears to  have  been  captured  by  Mr.  Hancock,  on  the  Northum- 
brian coast.  Mr.  Yarrell  was  probably  not  aware  of  this  occu^ 
rence  of  R.  modcstu^y  or  he  would  have  given  his  opinion  on  the 
species.  At  present,  it  seems  doubtfid  whether  it  is  not  merely 
an  immature  specimen  of  one  of  the  other  species.  Mr.  Gould  s 
description  was  taken  from  a  single  specimen  which  was  shot  in 
Dalmatia,  and  Mr.  Hancock's  is  the  only  other  occurrence  of 
viadestus  at  present  known.  The  last-named  gentleman  inserteil 
a  minute  description  of  it  in  the  Annals  of  Natural  Ifistmry 
(vol.  ii.,  pp.  310, 311),  and  the  editors  of  that  periodical  mention 
that  Mr.  Hancock  had  stated  to  Mr.  Selby,  as.  a  reason  for  con- 
sidering the  species  distinct,  that  the  covering  of  the  nostrils  in 
his  specimen  was  not  composed  of  a  single  plumulet,  as  in  the 
other  known  irgulL  If  an  immature  specimen,  we  are  inclined  to 
believe  that  it  will  be  B,  ignacapillus^  to  which  it  is  evidently 
closely  allied.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  further  investigatiiHi 
may  substantiate  the  species. 

'Yhe  reguli  naturally  lead  us  to  the  family  paridcBy  or  titmice, 
which 

*  Aix*  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  the  colours  of  tlioir  plumage, 
and  the  well-defined  character  of*  the  niuikings.  Tliese  birds  ^iso 
attract  attention  from  their  vivacity  and  incessant  activity.  They  are 
inilt't'atigjiblc  in  their  seai't'h  for  food,  and  bein^  fearless  in  disposition, 
may  bo  readily  obsi-rved  climbing  the  trnnks  of  trees,  or  by  the  aid  of 
their  strong  toes  and  hooked  claws,  hanging  snspended  from  tlie  under 
surface  of  liranches,  while  examining  eveiy  cavity,  h*af,  or  bud,  that  is 
likely  tt>  atl'ord  shelter  to  any  of  their  numerous  insect  [»rey.  TIicsc 
birds  exliihit  several  iH?euliarilies  common  l«)  different  groups  of  the 
dentii^ostral  division.  The  great  tit,  so  cjilled,  and  ]>laced  first  in  the 
series,  because  the  largest  in  size,  will  frequently  kill  small  birds,  ac- 
i^mplishing  his  pur[>oso  by  rei^eated  blows  of  his  hard  and  sharp  beak 
on  the  skull  of  the  victun,  and  aftenvards  picking"  out  and  eating  the 
brains.* — Vol.  i.  p.  327. 
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'  The  Bridflh  spedes  of  this  &mily  remain  mik  us  ihd  wUcRe 
jiMt.  Krom  their  habit  of  searching  the  bnds  of  fruit-trees  for 
Ibsect  prejy  the  blue  .tits  have  been  considered  injurious  to  the 
gardener.  We  follj  agree  with  Mr.  Selby  m  believing^  that  <  the 
Iriflii^  injury  occasionaUy  committed  by  the  abranon  of  a  few 
flo^M^buds  IS  more  than  compensated  by  the  destruction  of  in- 
ntaMMble  hurae  and  eogs  of  the  insect  tribe,  which  are  usually 
deposited  in  or  about  those  essential  parts  of  fructification,  Mad 
irhieh,  if  allowed  to  proceed  through  the  necessary  chiuute^ 
tvoold  efibctuallj^  check  all  hope  of  produce.'  Other  natutausts 
cAnflrm  this  opinion.  The  poor  tits  havd,  however,  a  '  bttd 
tmoMt,*  and  a  price  is,  in  some  cases,  set  upon  their  heads,  Mr. 
Elnef^  in  his  Journal  of  a  Naturalist,  records  an  item  passed  in 
m*  dmn^'waiden's  account  ^  for  seventeen  dozen  or  tomtits' 
iMkb  r  'In  what  evil  hour,  and  for  what  crime,'  he  remaifca, 
*  this  poor  litde  bird  could  have  incurred  the  anathema  of  a 
narish,  it  is  di£Bcult  to  conjecture.'  The  present  ekcellent 
jKAop  of  Norwich,  in  his  FamUkar  History  of  Birdsi  notices  an 
idMance  of  the  great  tit  (parus  mtgor)  having  been  seen  in  hti- 
tode  40'  N.,  and  longitude  46*  W.,  more  than  half  way  across 
Ihe  Atkntic.  The  long-tailed  tit  (P.  camhOus)  is  the  architect 
tf  m  very  beautifrd  nest,  which  is  aamirably  figured  at  p.  348  of 
^MbL  i.    *  In  riiape,  it  is  nearly  oval,  with  one  small  hdle  in  the 

rsr  part  of  the  side  by  which  the  bird  enters.  The  outside  of 
nest  sparkles  with  silver-coloured  lichens  adhering  to  a  firm 
texture  or  moss  and  wool,  the  inside  profusely  lined  with  soft 
feathers.'  The  food  of  the  bearded  tits  (P.  biarmicus)  in  winter 
is  principally  the  seed  of  the  reed ;  and  so  intent  arc  they  in 
searching  for  it,  that  Mr.  Hoy  has  taken  them  with  a  bird-limed 
tw^f  attached  to  the  end  of  a  fishing-rod.  Mr.  Dykes  states,  in 
the  Magazine  of  Natural  History y  that  he  found  the  crops  of 
three  specimens  of  the  bearded  tit  completely  filled  with  the 
succinea  amphihiay  the  shells  of  which  were  unbroken.  In  one 
crop,  the  shells  were  so  closely  packed  together,  that  it  con- 
tmned  twenty,  some  of  them  of  good  size  ;  in  addition  to  which, 
there  were  four  specimens  of  the  pupa  myscorum.  The  shells 
appeared  to  he  taken  into  the  stomach  entire,  and  were  then 
destroyed  by  the  action  of  the  stomach,  assisted  by  sharp  angular 
fhttments  of  quartz,  which  had  been  swallowed  for  the  purpose. 
The  habits  of  the  wagtails  {motacilUdoi)  are  pretty  generally 
known.  Most  of  our  readers  must  be  familiar  with  the  elegant 
pied  wagtail  that  frequents  the  margins  of  ponds,  streams,  &c., 
where  it  may  be  seen  in  constant  activity,  running  about,  taking 
short  and  undulating  flights,  or  wading  in  shallow  water,  in  search 
of  aquatic  insects,  larvae,  &c.  Its  tail,  like  that  of  the  other 
i^)ecies  in  this  family,  has  a  ^  graceful  fanning  motion,'  which 
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adds  to  the  sprightly  appearance  of  the  birds^  and  has  secured 
to  them  their  characteristic  api^wllation.  The  food  of  the  wag- 
tails consists  principally  of  insects,  but  we  have  the  authority  of 
Mr.  Rayncr,  of  llxbriilge,  for  believing  that  the  pied  and  yellow 
wiigtailH  have  other  prey.  That  gentleman  keeps  a  vai'iety  of 
birds  in  a  large  aviary,  and  he  informed  Mr.  Yarrell  that  he  had, 
^  during  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1837,  several  wagtails,  the 
pied  and  yellow,  both  of  which  were  very  ex}>ert  in  catching  and 
feeding  on  minnows,  which  were  in  a  fountain  in  the  centre  of 
the  aviary.  These  birds  hover  over  the  water,  and  as  they  skim 
the  surface,  catch  the  minnow  as  it  approaches  tlie  top  of  the 
water  in  the  most  dexterous  manner ;  and  I  was  much  surprised 
at  the  wariness  and  cunning  of  some  blackbirds  and  thrushes  in 
watching  the  wagtails  catch  the  minnows,  and  immediately 
seizing  the  prize  for  their  own  dinner.'  We  are  not  aware  that 
any  other  naturalist  has  observed  the  remarkable  and  interesting 
facts  which  Mr.  llayner  has  recorded. 

The  grey  wiigtail  (M  hiHirula)  is  less  common  than  the  pied 
(M  Varrellii),  which  it  resembles  in  frequenting  marshes,  the 
banks  of  streams,  &c.  Sometimes  the  grey  wagtad  may  be  seen 
wading  in  shallow  water  in  search  of  a(|uatic  insects,  and  it  also 
feeds  upon  a  common  species  of  fresh-water  bivalve  {cyclas  cor* 
nea\  and  probably  upon  other  molluscs.  At  other  times  these 
birds  *  run  upon  the  tops  of  the  weeds,  which  are  partly  sub- 
merged in  the  ditches,'  and  obtain  from  thence  their  insect  prey. 
Tlie  common  yellow  wagtail  is  not  so  aquatic  as  the  species  last 
noticed,  although  it  is  not  unfrequently  found  in  the  vicinity  of 
water.  Its  principal  localities,  however,  are  ^  open  downs  and 
sheep  pastures,  fields  of  yoimg  green  corn,  and  not  unusually 
dry  fallows,  where,  perched  on  a  clod  of  earth,  or  upon  a  stone, 
this  bird  may  be  seen  fanning  its  tail,  and  exhibitmg  its  rich 
yellow  breast  to  the  greatest  aclvantage.' 

Considerable  ctrnfiision  exists  in  the  synonymy  of  the  species 
of  this  fumilj'.  Until  recently,  there  were  only  three  wagtails 
entered  in  our  fauna,  Motacilla  alba,  flava,  and  boarvla.  The 
two  former  were  considered  to  be  identical  with  the  common 
alba  and  Jiara  of  the  (yontinent.  Mr.  Gould  having  investigated 
the  matter  with  nnich  attention,  has  proved  that  our  species  are 
distinct  from  those  of  the  Continent,  and  has  therefore  named 
the  British  pied  wagtail,  M,  VarreUii^  *  as  a  just  tribute  to  the 
varied  ac(|uirements'  of  Mr.  Yarrell  as  a  naturalist.  To  the 
conunon  yellow  wagtail  of  this  country,  Mr.  Yarrell  very  appro- 

f)riately  proposes  the  name  of  M,  Eayi,  after  the  pious  and  mfcl- 
igent  John  Ray,  by  whom  the  species,  to  which  his  name  is 
now  attached,  was  first  described.  The  pied  wagtail  (M.  VarrellH^ 
alba  of  British  authors)  is  distinguished  from  the  contineqtal  and 


tBfoxKJL  aiUi,\ ^j  L^ . .following  ohamoterifitica^  vbjbh.we  qnotCH^* 
H!(Mr.<i¥airreU.  fromian  article  ocHnmunioated.  l^^'M[r»*G<w4>  tOt 
iS^jMagvoAMiikf  NahAni  History : —   :  .„.     t  ,., 

''^^klie^t^ied^ wagtail  of  tihgland  id  somewfaat  iror^  'roba00  ^totAl, 
JMl  U  ii»  fun  tfittiAikiier  dreiSfi  had  the  whole  <ff  the  heM,  dieslj  arid  bick 
c^ll-ifillt'd^^  >et"Mi(ck;  ^rhile  in  ^he  white  wagtail  <ifiiiffta)^  tat! tiie> 
aail&^^MMI^theiliroat  ^Dd^heit    U  b  df  tiiisei4o«r,thd4Nicli^atid^ 

ABirese^f  tfn  «pper<(snrfaoe,  b  oi  a  li^  ash:  greyj .  I|^:wu|t«l^ 
the  taroiipecAQs.maDe  neaily.af  in  their  oolonHag).  MAt'^W 

qvrjBluiiitaihcerhai^  dQiihtle68|  been  uie  cati8e<4'their>  being. hSt^eitc^ 
eq|4M4ier?4)as  identitnJy  the  black  back  of  ifcf.  Farre^Zrf  beip^  •S'^7^^ 
1j^.{|ai|9^,ti4thocigh  aeyer  so  light  as  in  Jlf.  o/Aa..  /An.,  adcutif^al 
^fjidq;^,Qf.th|Qfr,  being. distinct  (but  which  has,  cioubtless^  oontirit>fit^ 


7.    "^. ^ " — '» 

resbect  it  closely 

Irl^.^Yerfiall,  at  p..  365,  has  given  figures  of  the  Britifb  qpiefies 
kiisiiiMMr.  and  winter  i>lumaii;e5  and  at  p.  SS^^simikurfignfeaof 
ihieteoiitiiicmtal  white  wagtiMU  which  satisfactorily  jUjoatrnte  JM[r. 
GteWs  jdeflcriptioa.  We  fblly  anticipate  tibat  .fiitwe  jpvefitfffa?* 
tiooa  woU  lead  to. the  discovery  of  the  white.  wagtgAl  in. i^i^ 
eoooiry^jultinay  probably  have  been  confounded  ^y  ipwy  pbr 
acvreratwrith  the  comonoQ' species.  A  few  8|)eciinens  of  the  con- 
ttneqtal  yellow  wagtail  {M.  Jlava)  have  been  met  with  iu 
England;  and  were  named  })y  Mr.  (iould,  who  regarded  them 
as  a  new  species,  M.  ner/lectay  an  appellation  which  is  now  set 
aside.  This  species  differs  from  our  common  yellow,  or  Ray's 
wagtail,  {M.  Rtajiy  Jlava  of  British  authors,)  '  by  the  white  elon- 
gated line  over  the  eyes  and  car  coverts,  which  appears  to  be 
permanent  at  all  seasons,  and  by  the  grey  head,  which  is  more 
or  less  conspicuous,  also,  at  all  seasons,  but  particularly  in  sum- 
mer. In  Ray's  wagtail,  the  line  over  the  eye  and  ear  coverts  is 
yellow,  and  the  head,  I  believe,  invariably  of  the  same  colour  as 
tbei.back  of  the  bird.  The  females  of  the  two  species  most  re- 
semble each  other.' 

We  have  made  these  remarks  on  the  distinction  between  the 
foreira  and  British  species  of  il/otar//^— hitherto  confounded 
together — in  the  hopes  of  exciting  the  attention  of  our  ornitho- 
leeical  readers,  as  we  doubt  not,  further  observation  will  leadHo 
aculitional  discoveries,  and,  possibly,  new  species. 

The  pipits  (anthidai)  are  closely  allied  to  the  family  last  noticed, 
and  conduct  us  to  the  true  larks  {alaudidoi)  which  arc  arranged 
by  Mr.  Yarrell  at  the  commencement  of  the  tribe  amirostresy  or 
bard-biUed  bird&  The  species  contained  in  this  division  of  the 
ittsestores  are  distiiiguishea  by  the  conical  form  and  great  strength 
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of  their  beak.  Their  food  consists  principally  of  grain,  for  the  con- 
sumption of  which  their  strong  bill  is  peculiarly  adapted ;  some 
of  the  species,  however,  partially  subsist  upon  insects,  larvae,  &c. 
The  typical  taniily  are  the  finches  {frinffillid<B\  and  the  common 
house  spaiTow  may  be  cited  as  a  familiar  example.     Many  of 
the  conirostral  birds,  from  their  granivorous  habits,  are  regarded 
as  injurious  to  man,  and,  in  consequence,  a  war  of  extermination 
is  carried  on  against  them.     Like  the  blue-tits,  the  sparrows  are 
*  anathematized'  by  the  parish  authorities,  and  churchwardens 
still  offer  rewards  for  their  destruction.     Rate-payers  in  vestiy 
{isscmblcd  are  called  u|X)n  to  provide,  at  the  same  time,  for  the 
due  support  of  the  church,  and  for  the  speedy  extinction  of  the 
feathered  takers  of  tithe.     We  think,  however,  that  it  may  be 
proved  that  the  indiscriminate  destruction  of  the  conirostres  is 
very  injudicious.     Mr.  YarrcU  states  that — 

*  An  extensive  experiment  appeai'3  to  have  been  made  in  some  <rf 
the  agricultural  districts  on  the  Continent,  the  result  of  which  has  been 
the  opinion  that  fai'mers  do  wrong  in  destroying  rooks,  jays,  sparrows, 
and,  indeed,  birds  in  general,  on  their  farms,  particularly  where  there 
are  orchju'ds.  In  our  own  countiy,  on  some  very  large  farms  in 
Devonsliire,  the  proprietors  determined,  a  few  summers  ago,  to  try 
the  result  of  offering  a  great  reward  for  the  heads  of  rooks,  but  the 
issue  proved  destructive  to  the  farms,  for  ncai'ly  the  whole  of  the  CK^ 
failed  for  tlirce  suecessive  years,  and  they  have  since  been  forced  to 
miport  rooks  and  other  birds  to  restock  their  farms  with.' — VoL  iL, 
pp.  95,  96. 

Rooks  have  long  suffered  persecution  from  the  mistaken  idea 
of  the  farmers,  that  *  protection  to  agriculture'  rendered  the 
destruction  of  these  really  useful  birds  necessary.  That  this 
idea — like  other  notions  of  the  farmers  about  *  protection' — is 
really  erroneous,  has  been  proved  by  the  facts  stated  in  Mr. 
YarrclFs  work,  and  by  the  testimony  of  Knapp,  Waterton,  Jesse, 
Solby,  and  of  many  other  intelligent  observers  of  the  habits  of 
birds.  The  usefulness  of  the  rook  consists  in  its  devouring  vast 
cjuantitics  of  the  larvae  of  the  cockchaffer  {inelolontha)y  and  of 
many  other  insects,  which  would  otherwise,  as,  indeed,  has  been 
shown  by  the  experiments  above  cited,  be  of  incalculable  injury 
to  the  agriculturist.  The  wisest  course  for  the  farmer  to  pur- 
sue, is  obviously  to  regard  the  rooks  as  his  friends,  and  to  con- 
tent himself  with  guarding  his  fields  from  their  attacks  during 
the  soed  time,  when  his  grain  has  been  newly  sown. 

Wc  have  selected  the  rook  as  an  example,  and  the  remarks 
which  have  been  made  will  apply,  though  less  forcibly,  to  the 
other  conirostres.  The  fanner  may  shoot  the  friti/^illida*,  because 
he  sees  them  too  busy  in  his  corn-field ;  and  although,  by  so 
doing,  he  may  ])i*event  some  trifling  immediate  injury  to  his 
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<Mrop0>»  jei  ^re  mwik  quesiioa  the  policy  of  Im  pmceefttog.  Mi; 
ModieumuJfa  of  tbe  etmiraOrei,  ibat.^  in  iadi.clfana|e8,.M.  thilt 
of  Epghnd,  tb^ir  giand  feeding  time  k  io  winter^  becanse  <the 
fifWg  »i^  tbecL  covered  with  eeeos,  which  are  eoftenedpid  iwoKh 
foedhy  the  action  of  the  weather*  but  have  not  begun  to^anpoali 
M^iperbaps  tbeie  ia  no  race  of  wiU  animala  m  ^eg^eiuiaim  .to 
cudtivntioa  iA  aucb  cUmatea  aa  these  birda.  They  cone  Jat  yaal 
qiOwdi»  andelmr  the  atubble  field  of  the  seeda  of  weocK  wbidiy 
Ht  lUmy  were  to  spring  up^  aa  of  course  they  would  do^if  not 
Mthered  bg^  the  buds,  would  oompletelj  choae  the  cropain  the 
ftiUQwing  aeaaon.' 

MjTbe  ppmira^res  are  the  tyiMcal  or  moat  hij^y  (Nrganiaed,  of 
the  porehiiig  lHrd%  and  they  appear  to  be  ain  pw>  >eiiiienti  in 
mnoWit  of  Intdligence,  In  connexion  with  this  fact,  it  ia  worthy 
of  remark,  that  this  tribe  are  possessed  of  a  lavger  vidnDie  of 
brain,  in  proportion  to  their  nze,  than  the  species  of  any  of  the 
oih^r  otders.  The  goldfinch  {cardueUg  elegmi)  ia  remarkal^y 
pQcik^  and  its  elegance  of  |)Iamage  and  qinghUy  babiis  render 
Jit  mudi  priaed  as  a  cage  bud.  Mr.  Yaizelf  remarica  of  theae 
Urcb^that^— 
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*  Tbey  are  taught,  without  much  diflealtf^'^  perftirm  a  ^toiety  of 
imting  tricks,  such  as  to  draw  up  water  fgr  tfaeiiuc|?es  by  a  small 
ttlMbleHnaed  bucket,  or  to  raise  the  lid  of  a  small  box  to  obtain  the 
seed  Within.  Mr.  Sjrme,  in  his  History  of  British  Song  Birds,  when 
q^eaking  of  the  Sieur  Roman,  who  some  years  since  exhibited  gold- 
finches, linnets,  and  canaries,  wonderfully  trained,  relates,  that  one 
iqppeared  dead,  and  was  held  up  by  the  tail  or  claw  without  exhibiting 
any  signs  of  life;  a  second  stood  on  its  head  with  its  daws  in  the  air; 
a  third  imitated  a  Dutch  milk-maid  going  to  market  with  pails  on  its 
ahoulders;  a  fourth  mimicked  a  Venetian  girl  looking  out  at  a  win- 
dow; a  fifth  appeared  aa  a  soldier,  and  mounted  guard  as  a  sentinel; 
and  the  sixth  acted  as  a  cannoneer,  with  a  cap  on  its  head,  a  firelock 
on  its  shoulder,  and  a  match  in  its  claw,  and  discharged  a  small  cannon. 
The  same  bird  acted  as  if  it  had  been  wounded.  It  was  wheeled  in  a 
barrow  to  convey  it,  as  it  were,  to  the  hospital,  after  which,  it  flew 
away  before  the  company.  Tlic  seventh  turned  a  kind  of  windmill; 
and  the  last  bird  stood  in  the  midst  of  some  fireworks  which  were  dis- 
diar^ed  all  round  it,  and  this  without  exhibiting  the  least  symptom  of 
fear.  — Vd.  i.,  pp.  491,  492. 

The  figure  of  the  goldfinch  (engraved  by  Thompson)  is  excel- 
lent, although  not  equal  to  that  of  the  starling  by  the  same  artist. 
The  latter  species  is,  like  its  congeners,  remarkably  intelligent, 
and  having  ^  a  retentive  memory  and  great  flexibility  of  voice, 
the  males  are  often  kept  in  coufinement,  where  they  learn  to 
whistle  tunes,  and  imitate  some  of  the  various  sounds  of  the 
human  voice  with  fiiciiity  and  correctness.'    Mr.  Yarrell  men- 
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tioiis  at  pp.  439 — 141  of  vol.  i.,  two  remarkable  instances  of 
cunning  displayed  by  the  black-headed  bunting.  Our  limits 
Will  not  allow  us  to  do  more  than  to  refer  to  these  cases,  one  of 
which  displaj  s  a  considerable  amount  of  sagacity.  But  the  palm 
of  intelligence  must  be  awarded  to  the  crow  family  {cormda\ 
which,  in  cautious  and  secretive  habits,  retentive  memory,  powers 
of  imitation,  and  in  general  rationality,  have  no  superiors  amongst 
the  feathered  tribes.  Colonel  Montagu  relates  many  curioos 
habits  manifested  by  a  specimen  of  Cornish  chough  {fregUvs 
graculus\  which  he  kept  for  some  years  in  his  garden.      Its 

*  curiosity'  was  intense,  leading  it  to  pry  into  and  examine  even- 
thing  with  which  it  was  not  familiar.  It  manifested  all  the 
usual  pilfering  habits  of  the  tribe,  and  the  gardener's  nail  box 
was  frequently  robbed.  When  hungry,  it  tapped  incessantly  at 
the  kitchen  window  until  fed  or  let  in,  Althougli  fond  of  caresses, 
and  partial  to  those  from  whom  kindness  was  experienced,  the 
chough  '  challenged  stmngers  vociferously,'  and  approached  them 

*  with  daring  impudence.'  Mr.  Yarrcll  quotes  the  following 
instances  of  sagacity  in  the  rook  {coitus  frugilegui)  : — 

*  At  an  old  mansion,  not  far  from  London,  surrounded  by  a  number 
of  fine  elms,  a  sin^^ular  mark  of  tlie  sagacity  of  rooks  was  recently  ob- 
served. Many  of  these  trees  Lad  l>eeom(»  very  old,  and  it  was  there- 
Ion*  determined  to  fell  a  few  of  them  e\  ery  year,  and  plant  young  ones 
in  their  place.  The  oldest  of  the  trees  were  accordingly  condemned 
to  be  felled,  and  a  portion  of  the  bark  taken  off  to  indicate  those  which 
were  to  come  down.  These  trees  were  soon  forsaken  by  the  Twkh 
and  it  wa*;  subsequently  observed,  that  immediately  after  any  of  the 
other  elms  were  mai'ked  in  a  similar  manner,  the  rooks  at  once  forsook 
the  trees,  as  ii'  fully  aware  that  the  removal  of  the  bark  was  a  notice 
for  them  to  quit.'  Another  instance  is  tlius  noticed : — *  Mr.  Wingate, 
steward  to  Mr.  Templer,  of  Lindridge,  remarked,  in  various  years, 
that  certain  trees  were  not  built  upon  by  the  rooks;  if  one  nest  were 
built,  th(i  others  destroyed  it;  and  he  invariably  foimd  that  such  trees 
were  decayed,  and  were  generally  blown  down  during  some  stoirm.' — 
Vol.  ii.,  p.  93. 

Mr.  Yarrell  adds,  that  he  is  '  dis))oscd  in  tliese  cases  to  beKevc 
that  the  age,  or  incipient  decay  of  the  trees,  had  produced  its 
effect  on  the  upi)er  branches,  and  that  the  rooks  found  these 
twigs  less  fit  for  their  purpose  than  those  of  more  healthy  trees 
which  were  close  by.'  As  far  as  regartls  the  latter  case^  we  think 
Mr.  Yarreirs  explanation  is  satisfactory ;  but  in  the  former  ac- 
count it  16  stated,  that  *  immalintely  after  any  of  the  other  elms 
were  marked,  the  rooks  at  once  forsook  the  trees.'  Now  we  can- 
not regiutl  it  as  probable,  that  in  c?v.*ry  rasr,  '  immediately"  after 
the  process  of  marking,  the  rooks  should  •  at  once'  discover  that 
the  *  upper  branches'  of  the  trees  were  decayed,  and  desert  them 
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Meqiience«  We  arc  inclined  to  diiiik/tliefelbre^  if  die ' 
!  ma^^be  relied^  upon^  that  Mn  Yarrell  hae  doM  ii^uKke  to 
igacitj  of  the  rooks;  and  considering  tbe  ackttowledgiBd 
rs'^ofiiktelligence  \trhich  these  birdb  manifeaty^fr  aee'ilo 
dtv  in-  betteving  that  the  observatMn  of  the  invariable 
^  Allowing  tbe  peenliar  marking  of  certain  trees^  might  leiMl 
iqIes  loregard  the  *  removal  of  the  bark  as  d  notice  Id  quit;' 
li^arrell  eeems  to  believe  that  tbe  habit  of  the  hoodM  Cio#f 
i-soai^  into  the  air  with  a  cockle  or  mosselin  its  Inll^'aivi 
drops  it  upcni  the  rock  in  order  to  obtain  the  eticloBed^mot* 
inar  be  ^  referred  to  knowledge,  gained  by  experience' 
84);  an^  why  should  not  the  habits  of  the  rodls  be  fe- 
lt to  the  same  cause?  The  jay  (^rraAw  '^touferAMX 'Hke 
ther  corvidUe,  is  remarkable  for  its  powers  m  imitation.  It 
sen  known  to  imitate  the  bleating  of  a  lamb^  the  mewing  cf 
the  barking  of  a  dog,  the  neighing  of  a  horse,  and  many 
sounds,  in  the  most  admirable  manner;  so  that,  ifitsome 
icbfh  the  imitations  ^  could  not  be  distinttoished  fromi  the 
lal.'  In  the  account  of  the  raven,  Mr.  Yanell  has  intiro^ 
I  an  interesting  dissertation  on  the  powers  of  voice,  .pos- 
I,  by  various  birds  considered  in  relatioa^to  die  structurie  qf 
windpipes  or  tracheae.  Of  these  organs  aeveral  %ures  are 
at  pp.  69,  72,  74,  and  76  of  the  second  vdJume.  The 
vings  of  the  raven  and  of  the  rook  are  inferior^  both  in 
cter  and  execution,  and  are  not  to  be  compared  with  the 
\  of  the  carrion  crow,  which  is  one  of  Mr,  Thompson's 
est  effortB.  It  is  but  justice  to  that  artist  to  remark,  that 
igravings  arc,  in  most  cases,  decidedly  superior  to  the  other 
ations  of  Mr.  YarrelFs  work. 

f  had  intended  to  have  noticed,  before  leaving  the  conirostres, 
tructure  of  the  beak  of  the  crossbills  {loxia\  which  has 
impiously  termed  by  BufFon,  *  an  error  of  nature  and  a 
s  deformity,'  but  we  cannot  do  more  than  recommend  to 
ladcrs  the  admirable  description  of  this  remarkable  structure 
is  given  at  vol.  ii.  pp.  27 — 33,  where  Mr.  Yarrell  clearly 
3  this  *  useless  deformity'  to  be  of  the  highest  importance  in 
ronomy  of  the  loxia, 

e  next  triljc  {scansorcs,  or  climbers)  commences  with  the 
leckers  {picidce),  the  habits  of  which  we  have  partially 
bed  on  a  recent  occasion.  The  scansorcs  also  include  the 
es  certhiada*  (creepers)  and  aicididcB  (cuckoos), 
e  tribe  Jissirostres  is  composed  of  insectivorous  binls  which 
re  their  prey  upon  the  wing.  In  order  that  this  may  be 
iplishcd  with  facility,  they  arc  provided  with  great  width  of 
and  their  powers  of  flight  are  pre-eminent, — the  feet,  not. 
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being  of  so  much  importance  in  their  habits,  are  slightly  de- 
veloped. The  swallows  (hirundinidai)  which  during  the  day 
sweep  the  air  in  search  of  food,  and  the  night-jars  (caprhml- 
i/idre)  which,  in  like  manner,  ^  prey  upon  night-flying  insects,  may 
be  instanced  as  familiar  examples  of  this  tribe.'  *  Tlie  swallow,' 
says  Sir  Humphrey  Diivy,  in  his  Sidmonia^  ^  is  one  of  my  favou- 
rite birds,  and  a  rival  of  the  nightingale ;  for  he  cheers  my  seuse 
of  seeing  as  nuich  tis  the  other  docs  my  sense  of  hearing,  Uc 
is  the  glad  pro])het  of  the  year — the  harbinger  of  the  best  seasou ; 
he  lives  a  life  of  enjoyment  amongst  the  loveliest  forms  of  nature ; 
winter  is  unknown  to  him,  and  he  leaves  the  green  meadows  of 
England  in  autumn,  for  the  myrtle  and  orange  groves  of  Italy) 
and  for  the  palms  of  Africa.'  l^he  habits  of  the  hirundines  arc 
not  only  elegant  and  pleasing,  but  exceedingly  useful,  and  it  is 
with  pain,  therefore,  that  we  often  witness  the  havoc  which  is 
conunitted  amongst  them  by  thoughtless  and  cruel  marksmen. 
The  Rev.  W.  T.  liree,  in  the  second  volume  of  The  Naturalist^ 
states  his  o]iinion  that  the  swallows,  and  more  especially  the 
swifts,  are  diminishing  everywhere,  and  he  asks,  ^  may  not  this  be 
owing  to  their  wanton  destruction  ?' 

The  common  night-jar  (  C  Europams),  of  which  a  very  spirited 
engraving  is  given  at  p.  242  of  the  second  volume,  is  the  only 
species  of  the  caprimulyidcB  found  in  this  kingdom.  Its  foocl 
consists  of  cockchaffei*s  {melohmtha)  and  moths,  which  it  captures 
on  the  wing  during  the  hours  of  twilight.  The  mouth  of  this 
bird  is  surrounded  by  bristles,  which  arc  of  much  assistance  in 
securing  the  prey  upon  which  it  subsists.  The  claw  of  the  middle 
toe  is  *  flattened  and  dilated  on  the  inner  edge,  and  the  margin 
is  divided  so  as  to  form  a  small  comb  of  seven  or  eight  teeth.' 
White,  in  his  Natural  History  of  ISelbornCy  records  that  he  had 
observed,  with  much  interest,  the  night-jar,  when  on  the  wing, 
more  than  once  put  out  its  short  leg  and  by  a  bend  of  the  heM 
deliver  something  into  his  mouth.  He  was  inclined  to  believe 
that  the  bird,  on  these  occasions,  captured  its  prey  by  the  foot, 
and  that  the  serrated  claw  assisted  in  securing  the  insects.  This 
opinion  is  confirmed  by  Mr.  Atkinson,  who,  in  his  Compendium^ 
states  that  he  has  witnessed  the  night-jar  take  moths  and  beetles 
by  its  foot,  and  convey  them  to  its  mouth  with  *  great  delibera- 
tion.' Other  writers  have  held  diticrent  opinions  with  reference 
to  the  use  of  the  serrated  claw,  namelvt  that  it  is  ^to  comb  out 
the  hairs  set  along  the  upper  edge  of  the  moutli  on  each  side,  or 
to  clear  the  delicate  edges  and  angles  of  the  mouth  from  tlie 
sharp  hooks  on  the  legs  of  insects,  while  some  have  supposed  that 
they  are  supplied  to  rid  the  birds  of  vermin.'  Mr.  \  arrell  does 
.  not  state  his  own  opinion ;  and  we  think  fm'ther  observation 


;  slTOog  and  robust;  the  hind  toe  is  elevaledf  and  in  flone 
es  is  veiy  small  or  entirely  wanting.  The  biU  is  short  and 
g.  The  food  of  rasorial  birds  consists  of  varions  kinds  of 
;  their  habits  are  inoffensive ;  they  are  eamly  domeaticated; 
lieirjBesh  and  eggs  are  savoury  and  nutritious^  Soma  6f  the 
as  stock  our  farm-iyards ;  and  others  are  kept  in  the  pAib 
lie  grounds  of  the  rich,  where  they  are  jealously  guarded  by 
hJaws  and  game-keepers. 

;  the  commencement  of  the  order  are  arranged  the  jNgeena 
wbUtm)j  which,  in  many  respects,  are  closely  allied  to  the 
mft$.  Their  powers  of  flight  ore  much  greater  than  thete  <tf 
true  roMreSf  from  which  the  pigeons  abo  diftr  in  their 
imI  habits;  in  the  state  of  the  young  at  Inrtfi;  m*  the 
ion  of  the  hind  toe,  which  is  placed  on  the  same  level  aa-the 
boea ;  in  their  beinff  uniformly  monogamooa ;  and  in  several 
r<anportant  particmars.  Some  natimJists,  in  ooosequence 
leae  peeulianties  of  structure  and  habits,  have  regarded  the 
■Wig  as  bekmfling  to  the  m«tfore^  rather  Aan  tothewmUM, 
rhich  order  uey  have  been  arranged  by  Cuvier,  'SaNby, 
naon,  Yarrell,  &c.  Other  authors  have  contended  that  the 
Sna  i^ould  constitute  a  distinct  order,  and  we  are  intlinad  to 
ur  in  this  opinion.  That  some  of  the  species  very  dostly 
ygjmafA  to  the  true  rasares  can  be  no  reason  whi^a  gmnp, 
19  Iffpieal  diaracteristics  are  so  peculiar  and  so  eviosii^  dia- 
f  ahoold  be  incongruously  arranged  as  a  minor  difiaion  of  an 
r  with  which  it  hw  scarcely  any  points  in  commons  We  are 
ig^  to  pay  every  deference  to  Cuvier^ioinnion ;  botwn  cannot 
I  thinking  that  Mr.  Swainson  and  the  other  fwfatf ry^  anthora 
'  claased  tne  columbidfB  with  the  nuoresy  in  order  to  meet  the 
Irements  of  their  system,  which  would  not  allow  of  six  pri« 
f  divisions  of  the  feathered  creation.  Our  limits  will  not 
lit  us  to  enter  more  fully  into  the  question,  upon  which  some 
interesting  and  important  observations,  by  Mr.  Thomas 
I,  will  be  found  at  p.  67  of  the  second  volume  of  The 
tralisL 

vrill  be  unnecessary  to  occupy  much  space  in  describing  the 
ts  of  the  coiumbidtJBy  with  which  our  readers  must  be  well 
tainted.   Since  the  time  of  the  flood,  when  the  dove  returned 
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to  the  ark  with  the  welcome  olive  branch  in  its  mouth,  it  has 
been  regarded  jis  an  emblem  of  |x?acc  ;  a  character  well  sustained 
by  the  gentle  and  tender  habits  of  its  race.  In  Russia  the  dove 
is  esteemed  sacred,  and  is  termed  ^  God's  birtl,'  from  the  ciitnnn- 
stance  of  the  Holy  Spirit  assuming  that  form  ;  and  the  Russians 
reganl  the  killing  of  a  dove  as  an  act  of  the  greatest  impiety. 

The  many  remarkable  varieties  which  are  kept  by  pigeon- 
fanciers,  are  descended  from  the  rock  dove  (  C  liuia).  Mr.  Yar- 
rell  remarks  that — 

*  One  of  the  lirst  coiiseqiiencefi>  of  domestication,  it  is  well  known,  is 
the  productiuu  of  various  colours,  generally,  however,  retaining  some 
indication  of  the  original  race,  or  re}>rodueing  some  of  the  original 
traits,  if  s(4eetion  bo  not  attended  to.  The  numerous  and  remarkable 
varieties-  among  what  are  ealled  faney  pigeons,  however  first  established, 
are  now  maintained  and  j)orpetuated  hy  seleetion  and  restriction,  and 
.ome  of  them  are  among  the  moot  curious  of  zoological  result^.'— 
Vol.  ii.  J).  263. 

The  'jacobins,'  'broad-tailed  shakers,'  'tumblers,'  'carriers*' 
&c.,  are  surprising  instances  of  the  varieties  which  have  been 
produced  and  ])erpetu«ted  from  the  original  stock.  The  powers 
of  flight  |x)st^c8scil  by  carrier  pigeons  are  universally  knowD. 
JSfr.  Yarrell  mentions  that  in  1833  twenty-four  carriers  were  sent 
otl'  from  Rouen,  whither  they  had  been  conveyed  from  Ghent 
l^lie  distance,  which  in  a  straight  line  is  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  miles,  was  traversed  by  one  pigeon  in  an  hour  and  a  half; 
sixteen  arrived  in  two  hours  and  a  half;  three  in  the  course  <rf 
the  day,  and  four  were  lost.  Trained  carrier  pigeons  liave  often 
been  used  to  counnunicate  tidings  of  important  events  both  in 
war  and  in  commerce. 

Dr.  Fleming,  in  his  JJiston/  of  British  Animals^  records  the 
occurrence,  in  Fifeshire,  of  a  single  sj)ecimen  of  the  passenger  or 
migratory  ]>igeon  (C  imgratoria),  and  it  is  consequently  entered 
ill  the  Ibitish  Fauna.  The  habits  of  this  species  are  very 
astonishing,  and  have  been  well  described  by  Alexander  Wilson. 
Ill  AiiKTira,  the  i>assenger  pigeons  associate  together  during  the 
period  of  incubation,  and  in  their  migrations,  in  such  vast  mul- 
liiiulcs  as  almost  to  exceed  belief  In  the  breeding  season  these 
bin  Is  select  a  tract  of  country  extending  for  several  miles,  the 
liTi's  t»r  which  they  cover  with  their  nests;  {uid  the  woods  arc 
lilcrally  thronged  with  pigeons,  so  much  so  that  in  many  cases 
lln»  bninrlirH  of  the  trees  are  broken  down  with  the  weight  of  the 
(diinirriiig  iiiiihitiidc.s.  One  of  ihcfic  rooslhig  places  in  the  state 
of  K nihil  ky  tx tended  forty  miles,  and  was  several  miles  in 
bi'ciidlh  !  On  a  single  tree  there  are  sometimes  one  hundred 
iicKlh,  each  of  which  invariably  contains  only  one  young  pigeon. 
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Wilson  atetes't i« n  thcfle  roosts  am  fiset  disoofeied^ipeo|plo 

floBr'teonsIdevaUe  -distances  visit  them  ift  ths*  night iwi4i*giii>% 
dabfa^  lobg  pelc)^  p6ts  of  sulphnr,  and  various:  e^rMongineS'  of 
dtatntotionL'  'la*  in  few  hours  they  fill  many  sacks^  and  load  their 
hones  !^ithi  them.  The  "j^tang  are  ver^  fitt,  aild  me\  highly 
esteemed  as  -delioaeies  for  the  table.  Dunng  tbeif  >iniaratioaa  the 
SmAmiofihh  spedies  are  inmense^  and  have  noparalbl  amodlst 
tha.  feathfered  tribea  y  Wilson  notioed^  In :  pisang  between  FraMr 
fert  and  the  Indiana  territory,  a  very  extensive  tkmh  of  •the.'Oiiv' 
g^tii^  pi^on,  and  he  remarks  that  ^  if  we  suppose  this  column 
tii  UiiVe'neen  one  mile  in  breadth  (and  I  belieVe'  H  to'h^e  been 
nltfch  laiolr^),  and  that  it  moved  at  the  rate'  of  one  mile  in  k 
v^tiii^  foiir  houiis,  the  time  it  continued  passing,  would/ ihake 
i^  MT^fejepgth  two  hundred  and  forty  miles.  Again^  supposiifg 
tjbiit  em^  square  yard  of  this  moving  body  comprehended  ,tj}^ 
]Mgeoau3y  the  square  yards  in  the  whole  space  multiplied  by  tbreej 
would  nve  two  thousand  two  hundred  and  thirty  million^  two 
himdred  and  seventy  two  thousand  pigeons  I  an  almost  incon- 
otHrrabte  muldtfide,  and  yet  probably  fiur  below  the  actual  amount 
Heaven  ha&  wisely  and  graciously  given  to  these  Undp  rapidity  of 
flight' aiidJA*  disposition  to  range  over  vast  4Hioakivated  traels  of 
dflK'^Mrth^  bdierwise  they  must  have  perished  iathe  districts 
lllMre'^cfaey  resided,  or  devoured  up  the  whole  "prodiictioiks  of 
agirieMturo,  aiB  well  as  those  of  the  forests.* 
'j<Th^  frttvrasorial  bints  of  Great  Britain  belong  to  the  fiunilies 
phmilaTttdiB  (of  which  the  common  pheasant  is  the  only  British 
etemple,)  tetraanidce  (grouse),  and  stmthionulcB  (bustards).  Our 
space  will  not  allow  us  to  give  even  a  brief  analysis  of  these 
fsmilies ;  we  must  not,  however,  omit  noticing  an  interesting  fact, 
stated  by  Mr.  Yarrell,  respecting  the  common  quail  (catumix 
daetyh'sonans).  This  species  appears  to  be  identical  with  the 
tetrao  Israelitarumy  *  of  whose  instinct  it  pleased  the  Divinity  to 
avail  himself  in  supplying  the  famishing  Israelites  with  food  in 
the  wilderness.*  Mr.  Yarrell  adduces  the  following  facts  in 
support  of  his  opinion : — 

'  3ocUart  and  Dr.  Hai-ris  state  that  the  Hebrew  word  used  is  selav, 
in  Arabic  selwee,  or  sehai  (a  (luail),  which  is  constantly  rendered  by 
the,  Septuagint  opmyo/iiirpa,  a  huge  kind  of  quail.  Aristotle,  indeed, 
ci^  the  rail  (raJlus  and  crex)  ortygometra;  but  on  the  whole,  it  is  to 
be  infeirred  from  Bochart,  that  the  Greeks  used  the  word  rather  to  in- 
dicate the  size  of  the  opn/J,  than  as  descriptive  of  a  different  bird;  and 
Jofephus  considers  oprvyo/ji/rpa  ^^^  o^Tvi  synonymous,  and  states  that 
^fwius  abound  on  the  gulf  of  the  Red  Sea;  and  we  know  that  they 
kbound  iti  Egypt,  Barbary,  Asia  Minor,  and  at  certain  seasons  in  £urope 
It  ^e  present  day. 

<  Tlifere  is  anotl^  mode  to  connect  the  bird  of  Scripture  with  th^ 
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coturnix  dachflisonans^  And  this  is  reodilj  done  by  the  simple  fact  of 
its  l)eing  the  only  species  of  quail  that  migrates  in  multitudes;  indeed 
wc  have  not  any  satisfactory  account  tliat  any  other  species  of  guaH\& 
migratory.  Aristoth'  mentions  tlie  ha])it;  and  Pliny  states  they  some- 
timos  alight  on  vessels  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  sink  them!*— 
Vol.  ii.  jip.  3o8,  3oJ). 

Mr.  YarrcH  also  adduces  the  testimonies  of  Belon,  Buffim, 
Toiimcfort,  Teniminck,  &c.,  with  reference  to  the  migratory 
habits  of  the  quail^  and  he  adds  that 

*  With  these  farts  before  us,  considering  the  positive  testimony  of 
the  Psahuist  [Ps.  Ixxviii.  2G,  27,  28,  29],  that  the  unexpected  supply 
oi'  food  to  the  I>5raolit(^s  was  a  bird,  and  tliat  bird^  agreeably  to  the 
Septuagint  and  Josephus,  a  quaily  that  only  one  species  of  quail  mi- 
grates in  prodigious  numbers,  and  that  species  the  subject  of  the 
present  notice,  we  are  authorized  to  pronounce  the  coiumix  dactt/H- 
ftofwus  to  be  the  identical  species  with  which  the  Israelities  were  fed. 
W(»  hav(»  hero  j»roof  of  the  perpetuation  of  an  instinct  through  3800 
years,  not  pervading  a  whole  sj)ecies,  but  that  part  of  a  species  exiBting 
witliin  certain  geographical  limits;  an  instinct  cliai*acterized  by  a  peca- 
liarity  which  nKHlern  observers  have  also  noticed,  of  making  their  ini- 
gratoiy  iiiglit  by  night.  *  And  it  came  to  pass,  that  at  even,  theqnaib 
came  up  and  covered  the  camp.'  As  might  have  been  expected,  we 
see  thi»  most  ancient  of  all  historictd  works  and  natural  history  re- 
llectiug  attesting  lights  on  each  other.' — Vol.  ii.  p.  360. 

When  Mr.  Yarrell's  Historif  is  completed,  we  may  pxobaUv 
continue  onr  analysis,  and  notice  the  remaining  oraetB,  which 
include  the  wading  birds  {ffrallatorcs)  and  swimming  birds 
{unfa tores).  For  the  present  we  take  our  leave  of  Mr.  i  arrell, 
whoso  work  is  alike  creditable  to  the  author,  the  artists,  and  the 
enteqmsing  publisher. 


Arl.  III.  Ifistoricaf  Sketch  of  the  liise,  Progre^s^  and  Decline  (^  iht 
litjonnation  hi  Poland^  and  of  the  Influence  which  the  ScrqUural 
PtH'/rines  haev  exercised  on  that  Countnj  in.  TJterarjfy  Morale  wad 
Politieat  Respects,  By  Count  Valerian  Krasinski.  VoL  II. 
London:  Murray. 

Wr  owe  an  apology  to  Count  Krasinski  for  having  so  long  per- 
mitted this  volume  to  escape  attention.  Wo  regret  our  over- 
sight the  more  from  the  admirable  character  of  the  volume  itself, 
and  the  painfully  interesting  circumstances  under  which  it  has 
been  produced.  An  exile  from  the  land  of  his  fathers,  deeply 
alive  to  all  which  att'octs  its  welfare,  intimately  acqiminted  with 
its  history,  and  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  evangeUcil 
tnith,  the  noble  author  has  here  sought  to  lay  open  the  source  of 
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lis  ;aoiiDtiy*8  jniy%  and  to  fereal  to  the  Englhh  poblie  iSbm 
Unanerf'  and  violence  by  which  the  papacy  has  achiav<dd  a 
Amiph  ia  Poiand  on  the  ruins  of  religiouB  freedom  atid  natiomd 
iHbleiMe.  We  have  reason  to  belieVe  that  it  was' the  tntentinii 
if  Goont  Kramnski  to  devote  the  remainder  of  his  life  to  an  do- 
adation  of  the  history  and  principles,  the  essential  inmmtability 
lOli^flfpevficial  variations  of  popery,  and  that  the  work  now  bifore 
P:,ia  the  first  fruit  of  such  intention.  To  those  who  aia  a^ 
luainted  with  the  author,  and  sympathiie  with  his  views,  it  will 
ippear  eminently  desirable  that  he  should  prosecute  his  design ; 
tad  we  shall  deeply  r^ret  if,  as  we  have  recently  heard*  the 
^fste&sities  of  his  position  should  compel  him  to  relinquish  it  His 
akpiaiatance  with  several  European  languages,  and  thotou^ 
lokowledge  of  some  points  of  history  not  usnallv  included  withm 
^  lange  of  Enalish  study,  peculiarly  qualify  him  for  the  task, 
iipd  1»h1  us  to  hope  that  he  may  yet  be  Me  to  adhere  to  his 
i^kmial  purpose. 

,,  There  never  was  a  time  when  the  popish  controveny  required 
ft  nove  thorough  preparation  on  the  part  of  jMrotestaat  advooatos. 
&ia<aeioUst  and  the  pretender  will  only  do  injury  bv  enga^ng 
hbit^  fiir  their  inaccuracies  will  speedily  be  dietecteo,  and  m& 
smigance  and  blunden  will  be  used  as  so  mai^  mkniles  against 
Ate  ffindi  which  they  have  presumptuously  midertdeen  to  de- 
Bmd.  The  advocates  of  the  papacy  are  learned  in  that  species 
tf  lore  which  the  case  specially  requires,  and  are  eminently 
dexterous  in  its  use.  Unscrupulous  and  determined,  they  distort 
history  to  serve  their  party  purpose,  and  readily  avail  themselves 
of  every  occasion  which  the  presumption  and  ignorance  of  their 
opponents  furnish,  to  misrepresent  our  views  or  to  conceal  the 
enormity  of  their  own.  Many  of  our  would-be-champions  are 
therefore  easily  defeated,  and  we  should  not  much  care  about  the 
matter  if  their  defeat  terminated  on  themselves.  This,  however,  is 
not  the  case.  The  public,  who  witness  the  failure,  regard  the  blow 
as  frilling  not  so  much  upon  the  advocate  as  upon  the  cause  which 
he  espouses,  and  their  confidence  in  protestantism  is  thus  shaken, 
and  a  state  of  feeling  is  induced  favourable  to  the  designs  of  its 
opponents. 

Moreover,  it  has  happened  in  too  many  cases  that  the  struggle 
has  been  regarded  as  a  contest  between  two  churches  equally  in- 
tolerant and  rapacious,  alike  regardless  of  the  rights  of  others, 
oootemptuously  indifferent  to  the  spiritual  welfare  of  mankind, 
and  intent  only  on  the  promotion  of  their  own  secular  interests. 
We  cannot  wonder  at  this,  however  we  may  regret  it.  The 
position  of  the  English  church,  considered  as  a  protestant  body, 
IS  a  fiilse  one,  and  the  fact  is  becoming  daily  more  obvious.  The 
tithe  crusades  of  Ireland,  and  tlie  church-rate  distraints  and  im- 
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])risoninonts  of  En^jjland  Imvc  broken  the  sj>ell  of  her  sanctiij, 
and  are  workinjij-  fast  working — into  the  hearts  of  our  people, 
the  eonvietion  tliat  she  is  ))art  and  pareel  of  that  system  of  abo- 
mination over  which  tlie  '  Man  of  Sin'  ])resides;  and  is,  thercfon* 
ntterly  nnfit  to  earrv  to  a  sneeessfiil  issne  the  im]K'uding  stnigsio 
hetween  spiritual  (lespotisni  and  the  freedom  and  Ipurit}'  of  tlie 
church  of  <ji(mI.  This  state  of  things  has  not  been  uni)erceive(l 
by  catholic  writers.  Jt  lias  given  them  great  advantage,  which 
they  have  improved  with  their  usual  siigacity  and  tact.  The  change 
of  intolerance  has  Ikhmi  retorted  u)>on  the  protestant  cluirch,  and 
the  liberal  politics  of  tlie  catholics  of  Ireland  have  been  triuni- 
phantly  contrasted  with  the  ram))ant  toryisin  of  the  Englisli  deig}'. 
Die  result  of  all  this  lias  been  a  mighty — though  ibr  a  season,  au 
unrecognised— revolution  in  the  feelings  of  tlie  English  public. 
A  local  and  accidental  circumstance  has  overruled  a  general  fiict; 
the  exception  has  iK'en  suljstituted  for  the  rule;  and  even  where 
this  has  n4>t  been  entirely  acc4>mplished,  where  protestantism  has 
still  been  loved  aud  cherished  tor  its  script und  character  aiiJ 
religious  fruits,  yet  our  i>eople  have  failed  to  realize  the  inhereiit 
syuipathy  of  popery  with  civil  tyranny  and  religions  ])ersecntioD. 
I'he  speeches  of  C)'(\)nnell,  breathiug  as  they  do  the  very  spirit 
of  religious  liberty,  outstripping  in  the  clearness  of  their  statemeuts 
and  the  force  of  their  logic  most  of  the  protestant  advocates  by 
whom  he  is  surrounded,  are  amongst  the  marvels  of  the  day.  Yet 
the  marvellous  in  them  admits  of  easy  solution.  They  arc  but 
the  utterances  of  a  iR'opIe,  the  natural  tendencies  of  whose  creed 
have  been  checkeii  by  the  presence  of  an  unscrupulous  and 
grasping  church.  In  tliesch(K)l  of  ])ei'secution  even  the  catholics 
of  Ireland  have  been  taught  the  language  of  religious  liberty. 

We  look  to  the  dissenters  of  (jireat  Ihitain  tor  the  I'emed}'  of 
these  evils,  in  order  to  which,  it  is  necessary  that  they  should 
address  themselv(^s  with  earnestness  to  the  deep  study  of  this 
great  (piesticm.  This  should  be  done  promptly,  and  in  a  spirit 
of  zealous  consecration.  The  attainments  of  the  last  generation 
will  not  meet  the  requirements  of  the  present  day.  Our  men 
nnist  be  more  deeply  read  in  the  history  aud  literature  of  the 
controversy,  nmst  be  more  thoroughly  actpiainted  with  the  phi- 
losophy ot'the  system,  and  be  b(»tter  prepared  to  meet  the  vary- 
ing and  insidious  as))ects  under  which  the  popish  faith  is  presented 
to  our  protestant  countrymen.  We  would  e>pecially  commend 
to  the  attention  of  our  dissenting  readers  the  comparative  effects 
of  romauism  and  protestantism  on  the  civilization,  political  in- 
stitutes, and  Koc*ial  habits  of  nations.  Let  them  guard  ugainst 
hasty  generalizations,  but  seeking  to  take  in  the  whole  compass 
of  modern  history,  let  their  conclusions  be  founded  on  a  calm 
snn'cy  of  its  record.     The  character  of  the  work  before  us,  and 
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its  obvious  tendency  to  aid  such  an  investigation,  must  be  our 
apology  for  having  detained  our  readers  Avith  tljese  preliminary 
remarks. 

In  ournotice  of  Count  Krasinski's  former  voUime,  we  recorded 
oar  high  estimate  of  its  worth,  and  are  glad  to  be  able,  in  still 
stronger  terms,  to  repeat,  on  the  present  occasion,  the  same 
jadgment.  The  work  is  now  before  us  in  its  complete  form, 
and  we  liave  no  hesitation  in  affirming,  that  it  constitutes  a 
valuable  addition  to  our  ecclesiastical  literature.  Its  style  and 
general  temper  partake  of  a  foreign  complexion,  though  the 
construction  and  idiomatic  peculiarities  of  our  language  are  pre- 
served with  singular  felicity.  It  is  rarel}'  that  we  meet  witli  a 
work  from  a  foreign  author  in  which  this  is  effected  to  so  happy 
an  extent. 

The  volume  commences  with  the  interregnum  which  followed 
the  death  of  Sigismund  Augustus,  in  the  latter  half  of  the  six- 
teenth century.  Poland  was  at  this  time  divided  into  several 
religious  parties,  each  of  which  was  anxious  to  secure  the  election 
of  a  monarch  favourable  to  its  own  views.  The  Roman  Catholics 
had  an  able  leader  in  Cardinal  Commendoui,  whose  object  was 
to  secure  the  vacant  throne  to  the  Archduke  Ernest,  son  of  the 
Emperor  Maximilian  the  Second.  For  this  purpose,  he  entered 
into  a  secret  convention  with  some  Polish  grandees,  which,  if 
carried  out,  would  have  involved  the  country  in  a  religious  and 
civil  war.  The  archduke  was,  in  the  first  place,  to  be  elected 
grand  duke  of  Lithuania,  ^  after  which,  he  was  to  levy  an  army 
of  24,()00  men,  in  order,  if  neressarv,  to  compel  the  senate  of 
Poland'  to  choose  him  as  thoir  monarch.  Against  this  con- 
federacy, which  threatened  the  political,  as  well  as  the  religious 
liberties  of  the  country,  the  protestanls  were  prevented  from 
making  an  effectual  stand  by  the  divisions  which  existed  amcmgst 
them.  Some  of  the  leading  lAUherans,  apprehensive  of  the 
ultimate  triumph  of  the  Helvetian  church  in  roland,  joined  the 
Romanists,  but  the  scheme,  though  hopeful  for  a  time,  was  ulti- 
mately frustrated  by  the  prudence  of  the  ein])eror,  and  the  sub- 
sequent course  of  events.  The  protestaut  ])arty  under  Coligny, 
enjoyed  at  this  period  temporary  influence  at  the  French  court, 
and  a  plan  was  devised  to  secure  the  Polish  crown  for  Henry  of 
Valois,  Duke  of  Anjou.  In  the  meantime,  the  cause  ofreligicms 
libertv  gained  a  signal  triumph  in  tlie  diet  which  assembled  at 
Warsaw,  January  G,  1573. 

*  Tlie  first  and  the  most  important  object  of  timt  Diet  was,  to  settle 
in  ft  p^*aoeful  maimer  the  ditferences  iM'twten  the  Roman  Catliolics 
and  the  Protestants.  The  eler«i^y,  who  saw  the  imiMj-^sihility  of  ernsh- 
inpr  tlieir  opponent?,  and  even  the  clan^rer  to  w!ii<'h  tliey  were  them- 
selres  exj»oscd,  were  the  first  to   pro])ose  such   a   measure.     Karn- 
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kowski,  Bishop  of  Ciijavia,  composed  the  articles  in  which  he  ensured 
a  perfect  ecpiality  of  rights  anil  privileges  to  all  the  Cliristian  profes- 
sions in  Poland.  The  same  act  guaranteed  the  dignities,  rights,  and 
privileges  of  the  Roman-catholic  Iwshops,  but  abolished  the  obligation 
of  the  church  i)atrons  to  bestow  the  benetices  in  their  gift  exclusively 
to  Roman -catholic  clergj-nien.  This  wise  act  was,  how^ever,  dis- 
graced by  an  article  which  ensured  to  the  landowners  a  perfect  autho- 
rity over  their  subjects,  even  in  matters  uf  religion. 

*  This  remarkable  transaction  gave  to  the  Protestants  a  legal  ex- 
istence in  Poland,  because  the  former  enactments,  although  they  gave 
them  a  complete  freedom,  did  not  grant  them  that  perfect  equality 
with  the  Roman-catholic  church  which  they  now  acquired;  but  the 
article  which  contlrmed  and  extended  the  power  of  the  land-owners 
over  the  peasants,  may  be  considered  as  a  most  deplorable  event  in 
the  Polish  history.  It  was  uutloubtodly  brought  about  by  tho  troubles 
which  the  blind  zeal  of  some  refonners  had  excited  in  Grermany,  and 
the  report  of  which  was  industriously  circulated  and  magnified  by  the 
Romanist  party.  Its  effect  was  particularly  iujiu*ious  to  the  prc^refts 
of  the  Reformation,  as  it  estranged  from  it  the  inferior  classes  of 
society,  and  prevented  it  from  taking  a  deep  root  in  the  national 
mind.' — pp.  11 — 13. 

We  cannot  stop  to  trace  the  intrigues  which  secured  the  final 
triumph  of  the   French  prince  in  Poland.     The  policy  of  that 
court  was  conducted  with  inimitable  skill,  and  Henry,  in  cod- 
scqiienco,  arrived  in  Poland  on  the  25th  January)  1574.     He 
had  previously  confirmed  by  oath  the  religious  lioertieB  of  the 
country,  yet  the  Protestants  had  little  faith  in  his  word,  and 
resolved  jealously  to  watch  his  movements.     It  was  well  that 
they   did    so,   as   the  sequel  showed.     It   was   the    policy  of 
Henry  and  of  his  Romanist  advisers  to  evade,  at  his  corona- 
tion, a  repetition  of  the  Paris  oath,  guaranteeing  the  reli^os 
lilx^rty  of  the  Protestants.     Firley,  as  leader  of  the  Protestants, 
insisted  on  the  oath  being  repented,  whilst  the  king,  not  darine 
openly  to  refuse,  sought  to  delude  them  with  vague  and  general 
promises.     The  decision  and  intrepidity  of  the  grand  marshal, 
and  of  his  co-adjutor,  Dembinski,  at  length  wrung  fix)m  him  the 
required  pledge. 

'  "When  the  ceremony  of  the  coronation  wa:^  proceeding,  and  its 
final  act,  the  placing  of  the  crown  on  the  head  of  the  monarch,  was 
al)out  to  be  ])orformcd,  Firley,  sc^'ing  that  no  oath  to  the  Protestants 
was  taken,  inlorruptod  the  solemnity,  declaring  that,  unless  the  above- 
nientioucd  oath  was  pronounced,  he  would  mn  pernnt  the  eoTonBii<m 
to  pro(jced.  lie  and  Dembinski,  grand  clianci*llor  of  Poland,  who  was 
also  a  Protestant,  presented  to  the  monarch,  who  was  kneeling  on  the 
steps  of  the  altar,  a  scroll  containing  the  oath  hi.*  had  sworn  at  Paris. 
This  boldness  terrified  the  monarch,  >\  ho  rose  1i*om  the  place  where 
he  was  knccUng.     The  by-standers  were  mute  with  astonishment; 


nm  fwimi*'  TKiis  bold  st^  croi^  great  CQV|fi^oi|;  ihf^  ^^^^^l^^^^g^ 
^ere  terrar-fitrack,  imd  dared  i^ot  to  oppose  tbe  high«|ou|de4  Pfdafii^ 
t^  Qrmsowy  who  remained  firm,  although  some  Frotestanti^  as  Zborow- 
aki  aad  Badihrilly  began  to  waver.  The  king  was  obliged  fiillf  to 
rwpfnt.  his  oath  of  Paris,  and  the  genevous  act  of  Vixhj  ensiqred  tlui 
*-:,. — \.  ^  ^  pg^g^  pf  religious  libfirty/rr-pp.  41,  48. 


Thfi  j^iga  of  IJenry  of  Valois  last^^  oply  fpqr  mpntihji,  ^t^d 
ins  t^fWmM  by  ^  Wy  Wd  ^carel;  4^partttre  on  ipt^IUKflQf 
Jmv^  received  of  the  d^atb  of  I^is  brother^  Charles  u\^  |iWW» 
of.  Wfmc^  Aivmt^tS^  wos  telken  of  tfie  interr^um  wblPb  m^ 
Ifrm^f  to  aecure  a  confirm^tioD  of  the  r^digiQiifl  nghts  g;i|arfa^ti|s4 
^  ihe  coYifederation  of  Jwuary,  157S>  md  all  who  should  Vif 
^m»  each  xifhts  were  declared  to  be  punishi^ble  with  loss  of 
c|iriri|^  pplUlcal  pnTil^;es.  Taqght  hj  ref»nt  and  bitt^  ^^i^P^ 
Tienofi^  the  Protestants  now  resolved,  if  possiUe^  to  sepore  tb^ 
^MWie  to  one  of  thfsir  own  body,  or  at  le^st  to  one  fayowpsbte  to 
ij^it  creed.  With  this  view,  they  looked  to  Stephefi  Qa^tofy, 
Dpke  of  Trf^sylvamSy  to  whom  tbe  crown  was  onsred,  on  ooQ* 
^km  of  his  m^irryipg  tbe  Princess  Aqn%  sfst^r  of  ISigisinimd 
j^mstua.  Battory  qgnsed  to  tbe  condition»md  tb^  {^estapts 
epUti^  in  the  prospect  of  bis  election.  ^  »  pl^^^  ^  ^b^i^  ^Win^ 
ssmrity  jwd  or  the  triuippb  of  their  inith.  '  Tbe  eleijUan  of  ft 
l^testant  to  tbe  tbrope  of  Poland  seemed  to  ensure  the  fip^ 
tfiumpb  of  the  Protestant  cause  in  that  country  ;  but  th^  Bq- 
nianist^  plergy  who  saw  their  danger,  despatched  Solikqwaki*  a 
clergyman  of  eminent  talent  and  Ipamipg,  in  order  to  gain  over 
the  new  monarch  to  their  party.' 

Solikowski  was  completely  successful  in  his  mission,  so  little 
reliance  is  to  be  placea  on  the  religions  professions  of  political 
men«  The  envoy  had  to  contend  with  great  diflSculties,  but 
having  obtained  a  night  interview  with  the  monarch,  he  secured 
his  adhesion  to  the  Catholic  party. 

*  This  interview  was  fatal  to  the  cause  of  the  Kefbrmation  in  Poland, 
because  Solikowski  succeeded,  by  his  arguments,  in  persuading  Bat- 
tcxy  that  he  had  no  chance  of  maintaining  himself  on  the  throne  of 
Pofand?  unless  he  would  make  a  public  profession  of  Romanism. 
Solikpwski's  arguments  were  supported  by  the  consideration  that  the 
princess  J^xma,  being  a  bigoted  Romanist,  would  never  have  accepted 
of  a  Protectant  husband.  Battery  was  weak  enough  to  listen  to  those 
acgyjp^nts;  and  on  the  next  day,  the  Protestant  delegates  beheld  with 
display  the  monarch  pn  whom  they  had  founded  the  final  tnumpb  of 
their  cause,  d^^otedly  kpcelipg  at  the  mass.  This  act  reanimated  the 
bone  of  the  Romanists,  who  considered  otheiwise  their  cause  as  ruined 
in  jPolapd. 

^  Battory  confirmed  without  the  least  hesitation  the  liberties  of  tbe 
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anti-Koniniu<t  coiif(»'=sioii?;  but  nllhougli  he  had  no  inclination  to  per- 
::«*iMiti*  tlu'-if  oontrssiiin?,  tlio  prospocts  o(*  th(»  Rctbnnation  were  en- 
tii*oIy  i»li-iiirfil  by  hi-'  r«ubniis.<ion  to  Rome.' — pp.  47,  48. 

The  intlucnce  of  the  Jesuits  in  Poland  was  established  during 
the  reign  ot'  Stephen  Battory,  who  at  once,  and  witli  singular 
ineonsistency,  cordially  maintained  the  laws,  guaranteeing  to  the 
Protestants  their  religious  liberty,  and  patronised  the  clas^  who 
were  the  bitterest  and  most  able  advocates  of  intolerance  and 
ix^rsccution.  When  the  former  appealed  to  the  monarch  for 
protection  from  the  jwrsecutions  excited  by  the  latter,  he 
promptly  interpo!>ed  on  their  behalf,  maintaining  that,  *  wherever 
religion  was  supported  by  fire  and  sword,  and  not  by  doctrine 
and  gOLKl  conduct,  it  always  led  to  internal  commotions  and  do- 
mestic war.  Tiuit  God  Inmself  predicted  the  coming  of  scan- 
dals and  heresies,  that  he  did  not  wish  to  coerce  any  man's  con- 
science, which  he  left  to  the  judgment  of  God,  and  that,  fulfilling 
the  conditions  he  had  sworn,  he  would  protect  the  Protestants 
whose  lilxTties  were  secured  by  the  laws  of  the  country.  Thus 
'  this  great  monarch/  as  our  author  remarks,  *  endeavoured  to 
j>revent  the  consequences  of  his  own  work,  we  mean  the  patron- 
:utt=»  he  bestowed  on  the  Jesuits,  who  were  the  principal  insti- 
eatoi's  of  all  the  above-mentioned  relimons  troubles.  But  al- 
though  hi*^  strong  hand  succeede<l  in  repressing  the  deplorable 
eHects  (^f  a  cause  which  he  had  himself  created,  the  control 
whli'h  was  exercised  over  that  dangerous  order  ceased  with  bis 
life,  and  its  pernicious  influences  increased  during  the  subse- 
ipient  reign  in  rapid  progression.' 

Hattory  was  succeeded  by  Sigismund  the  Third,  a  bigoted 
Ui>manist,  uniler  whose  reign  the  .seed  sown  by  his  predecessor, 
boil?  ample  fruit.  1  lis  ecclesiastical  policy,  and  the  results  whicb 
flowed  from  it,  are  thus  descril>ed  by  dount  Krasinski: — 

•  The  eliH  tion  of  such  a  monarch  was  ominous  to  the  ProtestnDt 
cause  in  l^oland,  idready  (^ndangenul   by  the   lamentable   partiality 
whieli  Stepht>n  Battory  had  sliown  to  the  Jesuits,  and  the  Romauis^ 
re-art  ion,  In^ginning  under  liis  reifrn,  had  been  chiefly  promoted  by 
the  schools  which  that  order  wa-^  ever^'where  establishing.     If  th^ 
Romanist  re-aetion  succeeded   in  making  such  proj»ress   under  th^ 
reign  of  a  monarch  anxious  to  maintain  the  liberties  of  the  natioDf 
what  could  it  not  expect  from  the  blind  zeal  of  the  bigoted  Sigisrouncl 
the  Third  ?     The  long  reign  of  that  ini'atuated  sovereign,  1587 — 1632, 
jiresents   one  uniform  system  of  policy, — this,   namel}',  tlie  promo^ 
tion  of  the  supremacy  of   Bome  in  all  the    foreign    and   domestic 
relations  of  Poland,  in  utter  disregard  of  the  interests  of  the  natioD' 
This  deplorable  system  imdennined  the  welfare  of  Poland,  and  planted 
the  seeds  of  all  the  evils  \vhi(rh  caused  the  decline  and  fall  of  that  unfor- 
tunate country.     The  anti-Bomanist  party  was  still  suflTiciently  Btron^ 
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ta.i:^04ei:.tio94fe,aU=  attempts  at  open  pepraecfitjiQp^  l?Jl|i^,iip^ye^. 

were  jpiroi4)>ijt^  by  ti^e  law9  of  tJb^  cpimti^.  .,.^g^i|i^W^  tkj^giie^ 

guided  by  the  adviqe  of  hk  Jfssuit  a>nQaeIlor«^  trie^  iiii4  wjitlL,)|Ui|f9^ 

able  success,  to  obtain  by  corruption  what  he  dared  not  efiect  by  op- 

pvcesidn.    •  Alkbough  the*  anthority  of  th6  monurdi'  wat^in  ibluiT 

m^peote  liiMtedy.yet  had  he  the  disiributioii  of  faonoiirflraDd  ricbei^  ana 

iwi  imade  it  a  point:  never  to  bestow  eilher^  unlesft  £9rcedtb|r  coremiH 

gtHQcesy  except  on  BomanistSy  and  among  these^  no^t  bKifb^ .  fffi 

|9frwelyt09  whom  interest  had  converted,  ^oqgh  argument  1^  ttemqi 

i^^OfCO^Ylnced;  following  this  line  of  policy  during  a-  Xfjgn  o(  ^qrliy-4y,^ 

jr^arsj,  he  left  in  the  senate^  which  at  the  dieath  of  l^igimi|nd.Aiig\ii^tvia 

was  almcfst  entirely  composed  of  anti-Romiiiiists,  but  two  PiK^|bs^ntsi 

p^^dering  human  fraUty,  and  the  great  influence  whicK  i^^ 

amtiitibn  and  avarice  frequently  exercise  over  ihe'uppc^  .classeii'Qf 

abdety,  we  must  rather  lament  than  wonder  at  this  ev^ni,  especldljr 

if  Ve  cdnsider  that  under  the  short  reign  of  James  the.  9^ooii^'  a 

lUtoltfdh  possessed  much  less  of  the  arts  and  means  of  eednckoA  um 

SfigUknimd  the  Thirds  and  in  a^Frotestant  country  such  ad  Enghttd, 

lii^ehil' persons  were  induced  to  abandon  their  creed,  in  order  to  gftiln 

M  ilbvour  of  the  sovereign  by  conforming  to  his  religion.'  '  Another 

■ekia  employed  by  the  king  to  exterminate  the  anti-Romaniat  paarty, 

ivasita  leave  unpunislied  all  the  aggressions  made  on  thekn  ;inopea 

tmiQiii.of  law.    TI1US9  by  ensuring  impunity  fior  Crimea  ^hich^^* 

ilprv^A  capital  punishment,  he  accustomed  the  natioti  tof/contenipt.  of 

ik^ifs)  hy  which  he  undermined  the  very  foundation  of. tiif.. social 

edifice^  and   sowed  the   seeds  of   future   anarchy  and  disorder.' — 

jp.92— 95. 

This  state  of  things  was  fearfully  ominous  to  the  Protestant 
cause,  the  danger  of  which  was  not  diminished  by  the  internal 
condition  of  its  disciples.  Instead  of  uniting  to  oppose  the 
Romanist  reaction,  they  were  torn  by  intestine  divisions,  and 
regarded  each  other  with  the  bitterness  and  rancour  of  theo- 
logical polemics.  The  bigotry  and  intolerance  of  the  Lutherans  on 
the  one  side,  and  the  daring  speculations  of  the  Unitariatis  on 
the  other,  did  ecjual  damage  to  a  cause  which  required  the  com- 
bined energy  and  enlightened  service  of  all.  It  is  melancholy 
to  reflect  on  the  injury  which  has  been  done  to  the  truth  of  Goil 
by  the  misconceptions,  prejudices,  and  bad  passions  of  its  nro- 
fesed  friends.  The  history  of  Lutheranism  affords  many  illus- 
iteibns  of  this;  none,  perhaps,  more  instructive  than  those 
which  occur  in  the  annals  of  Poland.  The  union  of  Sandomir 
promised,  for  a  time,  to  heal  the  divisions  existing  amongst  the 
leading  protcstant  sects,  while  the  svnod  of  Thorn,  convened  in 
August,  1595,  evinced  the  possibility  of  yet  warding  off  tlie 
dai^ers  which  thickened  around  them.  All  that  was  wanting 
to  success,  was  a  better  temper  in  the  men  themselves,  a  more 
Bcmpulous  regard  to  what  was  due  to  others,  a  more  scriptural 
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estimate  of  their  spiritual  vocation,  aud  of  the  limits  within 
which  its  functions  and  privileges  were  confinetL  These  things, 
however,  were  wanting,  and  the  consequence  is  seen  in  the 
ecclci^iastical  statistics  of  Poland  at  this  dav. 

The  civil  war  of  1606-8,  which  was  partly  political  and 
partly  religious,  proved  injurious  to  the  Protestant  cause  by 
weakening  many  of  its  friends,  and  by  throwing  additional  power 
into  the  hands  of  the  king.  The  laws  were  yet  in  their  favour, 
but  the  executive  was  against  them,  and  they  were  subjected  in 
consequence  to  a  thousand  annoyances,  *  The  party  of  reaction 
being  unable  to  bring  any  legal  measures  to  bear  against  them, 
pursued  a  system  of  local  persecution,  which,  although  com- 
mitted in  open  breach  of  the  laws,  was  siu^  to  be  sheltered  from 
punishment  by  the  favour  of  the  monarch.' 

Siffismund  was  succeeded  bv  his  eldest  son,  Vladislav  the 
Fourth,  whose  character  was  entirclv  the  reverse  of  his  father^s. 
lie  unhesitatingly  confirmed  all  the  religious  and  political  rights 
of  the  nation,  and  held  out  to  its  discordant  sects  the  prospect 
of  tran(|uillity  and  equal  protection. 

*  Vlttflislav'rf  mind  was  enlightened  by  considerable  instruction, 
which,  with  liis  oxpcrif nee  of  the  evils  drawn  down  on  the  kingdom 
>)y  the  bigotry  ol'  his  father,  rendered  the  coimsellors  who  had  directed 
his  futhiT  so  distasteful  to  him,  that  he  would  not  admit  any  Jesuit  to 
his  <M)urt.  His  naturally  benevolent  disposition  and  upright  character 
made  him  loatho  persecution  and  every  deviation  fit>m  conduct 
strictly  h()noural)le.  AVe  must  not  omit  mentioning  the  noble  answer 
wliich  he  (;avc  to  Prince  Kadziwill,  chancellor  of  Lithuania,  who  ad- 
vised him  not  to  attach  any  real  impoiianee  to  the  promises  given  to 
the  anti-Uonianist  confessions,  *  What  I  promise  with  my  lips  I  shall 
fultil  hy  my  actions.' 

<  Such  conduct  ^ave  rise  to  a  suspicion  that  he  was  inclined  towards 
Protestantism.  AVe  ai'e  unable  to  decide  whether  this  suspicion  had 
liny  .'irounds  or  not;  but,  certainly,  to  be  juot  and  impartial  was  quite 
f'ii(Mi«:h  to  suggest  such  a  surmise  to  a  paiiy  accustomed  to  the  blind 
ih'Vf»ti<ui  witli  which  vSigismund  the  Third  promoted  their  interests 
on  every  occasion.  Whatever  may  liave  been  tlie  internal  convictions 
of  \Mailishiv,  certain  it  is  tluit  difference  of  religion  had  no  influence 
on  his  mind;  and  he  distributed  charges  and  offices  without  any  regard 
to  the,  porHuasion  of  the  individual.  He  even  accepted,  as  Sigismnnd 
Augusins  had  done,  the  dedication  of  a  Protestant  Bible,  which  was 
addnwsed  to  liim  by  Prince  Cluistopher  Kadziwill,  immediately  after 
hJH  ehiction.'— PI).  219,  220. 

The*  tolerant  Bpirlt  of  this  monarch  was  not,  however,  shared  by 
the  (*ath()licJ  clergy,  whose  primate  interdicted  the  cin*ulation  of 
tlH»  ProtcHtant  Scriptures.  His  prohibition  was  approved  by  the 
Svnod  of  Warsaw  in  1634,  which  declared  that  Mhe  doctrine 
wliich  allowed  every  Christian  to  search  the   Scriptures,  was 
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iuMduted  bj  Satan  hioiselE'  The  pope  Gonfirtned  the  re8idit«> 
tioD  of  tbe  Bpkod^  and  the  genelral  tone  of  the  pofmlat  miM  hift 
betome  so  prejudiced  asainst  the  Pft>teiBtant  pra£telOflfty  ^al  IM 
proDert}r  and  persons  m  their  memb^iH  yftet^  h^MHAj  eipcMsd 
to  tne  violence  of  infuriated  mobs.  The  influence  dl'mt  JeMmbi 
hsA  didlbsed  thioUffhout  the  countrjr  a  spirit  iff  bittef  hdrtflll]^ 
towards  thein,  mihicn  evinced  itself  m  $cts  of  bmM  Violiftbiiftk 
the  sbidents  of  tbe  university  of  Cibcow  weie  fbtethoit  m  ttkeib 
**  ful  outrages,  and  were,  on  most  occasions,  screetied  by  tite 

ies  firom  me  .punishment  which  they  merited.    The  Mr 
lowiag  tni^  be  taken  asan  example  of  what  firequ^nlly  occuiieds--^ 

*  A  Rotestafat  lady  having  died,  her  firielids  it^pMiendiiig  an  ittMk 
ftma  the  studekiti^  ^nested  Princess  Baddwill,  Who  belonied  to  thib 
same  cdinmunion,  to  leiid  her  carriage  td  take  the  body  iea:^y  td  A 
piace^  #hete  its  boriid  might  be  performed  ib  safely  ftom  Bmmkk 
{■Kribiialaidil.  This  request  Was  readily  granted:  bat  ^e  stoOeilifii 
Wing  been  iofbnhed  of  it,  stopped  the  eartfage,  took  thd  hbdf  Mi>4|F 
the  tmn,  and  ih):ew  it  into  fhe  mud.  Thid  llistdt,  hdwtfi^,  tEA  M 
Maify  the  Itige  of  theise  wretches;  thcnr  put  back  the  bodljr  iflid  fte 
edfin,  bound  it  with  a  cham,  and  carried  it  ahHit  Ote  MrMi,  ptftialg  II 
Wilii  iHones,  amidst  savage  jells,  and  indecent  soilgt.  TUa  aeandatoua 
MMe  created  different  impressions  upon  the  apeetators:  there  were 
imtee  wiio  approved  of  it ;  bat  many  were  so  shodkad  by  the  soandal 
Aai  they  shed  tears.  The  rector  of  the  univertity,  Niqrmuiowiosi  ia 
teid  to  have  witnessed  this  shameful  action  without  interfering ;  per- 
haps, because  he  felt  that  his  authority  would  be  disregarded  hy  the 
fanatical  rabble  which  disgraced  the  learned  institution  over  which  he 
presided.  The  students,  after  having  inflicted  every  kind  of  insult  on 
the  body,  thi^w  it  into  the  river;  but  the  friends  of  the  deceased  re- 
covered it,  and  committed  it  to  the  grave.  This  enormity  excited 
strong  indignation  amongst  many  persons,  and  the  king  ordered  that 
justice  should  be  done  on  the  disturbers  of  the  public  peace.  Three  of 
the  principal  leaders  of  the  riot  were  discovered;^  but  the  rector  of  the 
university  succeeded  in  screening  them  from  punishment,  except  one, 
called  Valentin  Iskra,  who  was  notorious  for  violence,  and  was  con- 
victed of  having  insulted  the  dead  body,  and  of  being  the  author  of 
all  the  riots.  He  was  condemned  to  death,  and  the  king  confirmed  the 
sentence;  but  tlie  felon  found  many  influential  patrons,  and  the  Protes- 
tants being  threatened  with  vengeance  in  case  he  should  bo  beheaded, 
did  not  press  the  execution  of  the  sentence.  Iskra  was  pardoned,  and 
six  professors  gave,  in  the  name  of  the  university,  security  for  his  good 
behaviour. 

'  On  August  15th,  1641,  the  festival  of  the  Assumption  of  the 
INessed  Virgin,  fifteen  pilgrims  to  the  Mount  of  Calvary,  after  having 
performed  their  devotions,  resolved  to  complete  the  pious  occupation  of 
the  day  by  pillaging  heretics.  They  invaded  the  house  of  a  Protestant 
named  Eolay,  who  lived  at  Chalowice,  a  neighbouring  village,  bound 
ail  tiie  servimts,  and  endeavoured  to  compel  Kolay  and  his  wife,  by 
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threats  of  murdering  them,  to  give  up  their  money-  These  felons  stde 
eviTything  whidi  they  could  lay  hold  of,  avowing  that  they  did  it  in 
order  to  avenge  the  true  religion  on  heretice.  Some  accident,  how- 
ever, which  induced  them  to  retreat  hastily  for  feai*  of  heing  surprised, 
jireveuted  them  from  i)uttiug  their  threats  into  execution.  Several 
things  which,  in  their  precipitation,  tlicy  forgot  to  carry  away,  proved 
that  tliose  pilgrims  were  students  of  tlie  university.  They  were  dis- 
covered and  prosecuted  before  the  criminal  court  of  Cracow.  The 
f-tudents  did  not  deny  their  actions,  but  jubti tied  them  ;  maintaining 
that  it  was  a  duty  to  destroy  Protestants:  they  said  that  the  clergy 
permitted  and  approved  of  such  proceedings,  and  that  without  siiiiilar 
persecutions,  heresy  would  become  victorious,  and  the  Roman  Catholics 
be  defeated.  They  even  cited  Scripture  to  i)rove  tlmt  the  slaughter  ot' 
heretics  was  commanded  by  God,  and  quoted  the  ancient  laws  of  the 
( ountry  against  scccdcrs  from  the  Uoman -catholic  church.  They  put 
t'orward  in  their  defence  the  excesses  committed  by  the  students  at 
Po/.nanin,  Lublin,  and  Vilna,  which  remained  unpunished.  ITieir 
arguments,  liowt'vcr,  proved  unavailing ;  and  perhaps  this  open  and 
frank  avowal  of  their  |>rinciples  was  tt>o  premature  for  the  designs  of 
the  U'adcrs  of  i\u\  Romanist  re-action;  tlicy  were  condemned  to  death, 
and,  notwitlistandiiig  the  clamours  of  many  zealous  Romanists^  who 
cv>usid«.Med  them  martyrs  to  the  good  cause,  were  executed.' — pp.  226 
— !»2}). 

The  death  of  Vhulislav  made  way  for  the  accession  of  bis 
brother,  John  ('iiaimir,  in  1648.  'l^his  monarch,  successively 
a  Jesuit  and  a  cardinal,  brought  with  him  to  the  throne  much 
of  the  spirit  whicli  had  animated  his  previous  career,  Pro- 
t<*stantism  was  in  consequence  discouraged,  and  its  abettors  were 
sni)icclc(l  to  cverv  form  of  annoyance  and  persecution.  Their 
schools  were  closed,  their  jdaces  of  worship  pilhiged,  and  their 
lives  trcqucntly  exposed  to  imminent  peril.  *  In  short,'  remarks 
(.'omit  Knisinski,  'this  reign  wiis  so  fatal  to  the  Protestant  cause 
in  ]\)land,  that  since  that  time  it  may  be  considered  as  having 
l)ccMi  utterly  destroyed.'  Tlieir  munbers  were  still  considerable, 
and  the  laws  promised  them  protection,  but  their  rights  *  were 
only  nominal,  and  their  confirmation  a  solemn  mocKcry.'  To 
such  extent  had  a  Romanist  reaction  taken  place,  that  in  1668  ft 
law  was  piu^sod,  )>rohibiting,  under  severe  penalties.  Catholics  from 
becomin*^  Protestants. 

*  The  cause  of  tlie  Iveformation  in  Poland,'  our  author  rcmarke) 
Mvju^  (Mitircly  crushed  during  the  reign  of  John  Casiinir,  and  tluiugfa 
tlierc  were  still  ninny  Protestants  in  that  country.  Protestantism  itself 
had  cciised  t^)  l>c  an  clement  of  national  life.  Kverything  was  placed 
und(».r  the  control  and  inHuencc  of  the  Koinanistff,  wlio,  with  tJie 
adroit  policy  peculiar  to  them,  succeeded  in  representing  their  aotago- 
nists  as  the  enemies  of  the  country.  At  the  diet  of  election  in  1669, 
the  Protestants  failed  not  to  represent  their  grievances,  and  to  denuuid 


Aa  stfict  tnaiBteiuiiioe  <if  the  laws  which  gaarmfeed  reU^ioas  freedorii 
id  idl  thuols.  '  AltiMiig^  Wnrzbowski,  Bishc^  of  Fbcnmny  at  ^ 
instigalioft  of  the  papal  ntmoio,  pronoanoed  in  tiie  icatliedral  drarch  id 
Warsaw  ad'  anathema  against  heietics,  declaring  them  unworthy  of 
liiis  protection  of  the  law,  and  oi4erbgtheurexpald(m  from  the  province 
bf  Macovia^  the  diet  as  nsnal  confirmed  the  nghts  and  liberties  of  the 
flUld-Romamst  confessions— ^a  confirmation  which  enerienoe  showed 
to  be  nothing  better  than  an  unmeaning  formality.  It  enacted,  how- 
•ver,  anew  law,  by  which  the  progress  of  Protestantism  was  rendmd 
Impossil^,  as  it  prohibited  the  al^tfraticm  of  Romanism  under  the 
p^&alty  df  d«<ath  or  banishment.  The  same  diet  enacted  that  the  kings 
of 'Pdbnd  should  be  Roman  Catholics,  a  condition  which,  ahhou^ 
Irendered  indispensable  by  circumstances,  was,  for  the  first  time,  con- 
mated  into  a  law.'— pp.  410,  41 1. 

Our  space  prevents  our  entering  into  a  consideration  of  the 
influence  of  UnitariAnism  on  the  fortunes  of  Poland.  Count 
Krasinski  has  furnished  much  information  on  this  point,  to  ^hidi 
we  can  do  little  more  than  direct  the  attention  oif  our  readers. 
FMBtuB  SoGinus  arrived  in  Poland  in  1579,  and  became  united 
hj  marriage  to  some  of  the  first  femilies  in  the  country.  Hie 
aati-evangelical  doctrines  which  he  reduced  to  a  system  obtained, 
in  consequence  of  bis  influence  and  talents,  exle^ve  currency, 
apd  produced  divisions  which  operated  seriously  to  the'detrikilent 
^  xifotestaotism.  The  school  of  Rakow  was  the  chidT  head  of 
Poush  Socinianism,  which  prevailed  creatly  between  the  years 
1585  and  1638.  Their  suDsequent  nistory  was  one  of  bitter 
persecutioD,  and  is  briefly  told. 

•  The  diet  enacted  a  law,  by  which  it  was  forbidden,  under  the 
severest  penalties,  to  profess  or  propagate  Socinianism  in  the  Polish 
dominions ;  and  all  those  who  did  so,  or  in  any  way  favoured  that  pro- 
fession, were  threatened  with  the  immediate  punishment  of  death. 
There  was  granted,  however,  to  those  who  should  persevere  in  that 
sect,  a  term  of  three  years  for  the  sale  of  their  property  and  the  recovery 
of  their  dues.  Perfect  security  was  promised  to  them  daring  that 
term,  but  the  exercise  of  their  religion  was  prohibited,  and  tlicy  were 
not  allowed  to  take  any  part  in  the  affairs  of  the  country.  This  en- 
actment was  not  based  ou  ][>olitical  considerations,  neither  did  it  impute 
to  the  Sociniaus  any  act  of  treason,  but  it  was  entirely  founded  on 
theological  grounds,  and  chiefly  on  the  fact  that  they  did  not  admit  the 
pre-eteniity  of  Jesus  Christ.  A  rather  odd  reason  in  a  country  where 
Jews  were  tolerated  and  Mahometans  admitted  to  all  the  rights  of  other 
citizens. 

'  The  tcnn  of  three  years  granted  to  the  Socinians  by  the  diet  of 
1658,  was  abri<lge<l  to  two  by  that  of  1 659,  which  decreed  that,  on  the 
10th  of  July,  1660,  all  the  Socinians  who  had  not  embraced  Romanism 
should  leave  the  country  under  the  penalties  prescribed  by  the  diet  of 
1658.     By  the  same  enactment,  those  Socinians  who  might  abjure 
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their  persuasion  were  forbidden  to  embrace  anj  other  confession  thAn 
the  Romanist,  because  manj  of  them  had  become  Protestants  to  a?oid 
the  severity  of  the  law  of  1658. 

*  Owing  to  the  shortness  of  the  time,  the  state  of  the  country,  ruined 
by  wai',  and  the  greediness  of  purchasers  who  took  advantage  of  their 
unfortunate  position,  the  Sociuians  were  obliged  to  sell  their  property 
for  prices  which  bore  no  proportion  to  their  real  value.  Meanwhile 
persecution  of  every  kind  was  heaped  on  them;  they  were  regarded  as 
outlaws;  and  as  every  kind  of  religious  exercise  was  disallowed  to 
them,  nothing  was  more  easy  than  to  find  cause  for  persecuting  them 
on  that  ground. 

*  Nothing  then  remained  for  them  but  to  leave  the  country  before 
the  expiration  of  the  appointed  term,  a  measure  which  was  accompa- 
nied with  great  hardship,  notwithstanding  the  attempt  of  several  emi- 
nent noblemen  to  alleviate  their  sufferings,  who,  although  professed 
Romanists,  were  connected  by  ties  of  blood  and  friendship  with  many 
Socinians.  They  dispersed  into  different  parts  of  Europe,  where  they 
expected  to  find  a  safe  asylum  from  religious  persecution.  A  great 
number  went  to  Transylvania  and  Hungary;  but  a  party  of  these 
unfortunate  emigrants,  composed  of  three  hundred  and  eighty  indi- 
viduals, was  attacked  on  their  way  to  the  last-named  country  by  a 
band  of  robbers,  sent  on  purpose,  as  it  is  supposed,  and  completely 
stripped  of  their  remaining  property.' — pp.  396 — 401. 

Thus  dosed  the  history  of  the  SociDian  sect  in  Poland,  and 
whatever  may  be  thought  of  its  theolqey,  no  difference  of  opinion 
can  now  be  entertained  amongst  reflecting  men  respecting  the 
manner  of  its  overthrow.  This  was  vicious  and  culpable  in  the 
last  degree,  pre-eminently  adapted  to  alienate  confidence  from  the 
orthodox  faith,  and  to  predispose  inquiring  minds  to  sympathize 
with  the  propagators  of  error.  That  tne  influence  of  Socinianism 
was  as  pernicious  as  it£  doctrines  arc  unscriptural,  we  cannot 
doubt.  *  The  daring  theological  speculations  in  which  they  in* 
dulged,  their  practice  of  tiring  the  Scriptures  by  the  test  of  weak 
human  reason,  and  pervertmg  the  simple  words  of  the  sacred  text 
into  a  forced  sense,  led  very  soon  to  conclusions  subversive  of 
Revelation  itself,  which,  unsettling  the  minds  of  men,  struck 
tt^rror  into  many  timorous  consciences,  and  made  them  seek  a 
reftige  in  the  absolute  authority  of  the  Roman  church.'  But 
notwithstanding  all  this,  both  rrotestants  and  Romanists  were 
deeply  criminal  in  the  means  to  which  they  resorted  against 
the  rising  heresy.  Their  weapons  should  have  been  spiritual,  and 
not  carnal ;  the  wonl  of  the  Lord,  and  not  the  sword  of  the 
magistrate.  They  accomplished,  indeed,  their  design,  so  far  as 
the  political  existence  of  the  obnoxious  sect  was  concerned,  but 
their  success  was  dearly  purchased,  and  involved,  in  the  course 
of  its  achievement,  a  thousand  crimes. 

In  cloeii^  our  notice  of  Count  Krasinski's  work,  we  emphar 
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ticttlly  tepeftt  the  commendation  already  expreMed.  It  is  not  a 
book  of  light  reading,  one  fit  to  be  taken  up  at  a  leisure  hour, 
and  glanced  over  with  a  drowsy  eve  and  a  listless  mind.  To  those 
who  resort  to  it  in  any  such  mood  it  will  prove  unattractive,  but 
to  other  and  more  discerning  readers,  it  will  present  points  of 
ititerest  and  instructive  lessons,  of  the  most  practical  and  enduring 
character.  Its  scholarship  is  sound,  its  spirit  of  research  perhaps 
too  profound  for  its  popularity,  and  its  whole  air  and  temper 
such  as  bespeak  at  once  the  gentleman,  the  man  of  letters,  and 
the  Christian. 


Art  IV.  Luiher,  a  JPoem,  By  Robert  Montgomery,  M.A.,  Author 
of  the  '  Omnipresence  of  the  Dieity,'  *  l^hc  Messiah,'  *  Satto,'  kc. 
Second  Edition.    London :  Baisler. 

It  would  seem  from  this  title-page  that  Mr.  Robert  Montgomery, 
in  his  own  opinion,  is  a  poet  of  established  reputation,  yet  there 
is  no  writer  whose  productions  have  elicited  critical  opinions 
so  much  at  variance  with  this  proud  assumption.  He  belonss 
to  no  class,  certainly  not  to  the  order  of  genius,  nor  will  his 
works,  so  popular  in  his  own  day,  be  read  by  another  generation. 
'The  Omnipresence  of  the  Deity,'  the  first  of  his  poetical  efiu- 
sions,  was  so  egregiously  puffed  off  at  the  time  of  its  publication, 
so  beauoted  and  bepraised  in  newspapers  and  periodical  journals, 
and  the  *  second  Milton,'  ^  the  bard  of  heaven,*  was  so  paraded 
before  the  public,  that  many  who  were  insensible  to  his  pro* 
diffious  merit  did  not  dare  to  confide  in  tlieir  own  judgment. 
There  were  a  few,  however,  that  would  not  be  carried  along  the 
stream ;  who  read  for  themselves,  and  who  soon  discovered  that 
Mr.  R.  Montgomery  was  not  destined  to  introduce  a  new  era  in 
poetry ;  that  the  divine  omnipresence  was  a  theme  above  liis 
powers  and  beyond  his  attainments.  This  poem,  as  it  is  called, 
now  lies  before  us ;  we  have  repemsed  it,  and  it  appears  to  us, 
both  in  a  religious  and  poetical  view,  to  be  a  wretched  perform- 
ance. With  its  author  omnipresence  is  simply  omnipresence. 
But  how  it  dwells  in  the  soul  as  an  inspiration  and  a  religion, 
how  it  is  the  source  of  living  truth  and  immortal  principle ;  now, 
while  it  seems  to  do  nothing,  it  does  everything ;  how  it  works 
by  evil  and  by  good ;  and  how  it  is  to  be  reconciled  with  the 
existence,  continuance,  and  reign  of  sin  in  this  nether  world,  he 
has  not  troubled  himself  to  inquire ;  nor  has  he  grappled  with  a 
single  difficulty.  He  has  dilated,  indeed,  on  many  of  the  phe- 
nomena which  appear  to  militate  against  the  doctrine  of  provi- 
dence, conducted  by  a  Being  of  infinite  purity,  justice,  and 
benevolence;  but  he  has  contented  himself  with  merely  ieb\]lik^ 
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their  persunsioii  were  forbidden  to  embrace  any  other  conlession  thau 
the  Romanist,  Ixscause  many  of  them  had  become  Protestants  to  avoid 
the  severity  of  the  law  of  1658. 

'Owing  to  the  shortness  of  the  time,  the  state  of  the  country,  rumed 
by  war,  and  the  j^reediness  ol'  purchasers  who  took  advantage  of  their 
unfortunate  position,  the  Socinians  were  obliged  to  sell  their  property 
for  jM'ices  wliich  bore  no  pi*oi)ortion  to  their  real  value.  Meanwhile 
persecution  of  every  kind  was  heaped  on  them;  they  were  regarded  as 
outlaws;  and  as  every  kind  of  religious  exercise  was  disallowed  to 
them,  nothing  was  more  easy  than  to  find  cause  for  persecuting  them 
on  that  ground. 

*  Nothing  then  remaineil  for  them  but  to  leave  the  country  before 
the  expiration  of  the  ai)pointed  term,  a  measure  which  was  accompa- 
nied with  great  liardshij),  notwithstanding  the  attempt  of  several  emi- 
nent nobbnnen  to  alleviate  their  sufierings,  who,  although  professed 
Romanists,  were  connectod  by  ties  of  blood  and  friendship  with  manj 
Socinians.  They  dis[>ersed  into  dificrent  parts  of  Europe,  where  they 
expected  to  find  a  safe  asylum  from  religious  i>ersecution.  A  great 
number  went  to  Transylvania  and  Hungary;  but  a  party  of  these 
unfortunate  emigrants,  composed  of  three  hundred  and  eighty  indi- 
viduals, was  attacked  on  their  way  to  the  last-named  countiy  by  ft 
band  t)f  robbers,  sent  on  piu'|X)se,  as  it  is  supiK>seil,  and  completely 
stripped  of  their  remaining  pi-operty.' — pp.  39(3 — 401. 

Thus  closed  the  history  of  the  Sociiiian  sect  in  Poland,  and 
whatever  may  be  thought  of  its  theology?  no  difference  of  opinion 
can  now  be  entertained  amongst  rcflccting  men  respecting  the 
manner  of  its  overthrow.  This  was  vicious  and  culpable  in  the 
last  degree,  pre-eminently  adapted  to  alienate  confidence  from  the 
orthodox  faith,  and  to  predispose  incpiiring  uiinds  to  sympathize 
with  the  propagators  of  error.  That  the  influence  of  Socinianism 
was  as  pernicious  as  its  doctrines  arc  unscriptural,  we  cannot 
doubt.  '  The  daring  theological  speculations  in  which  they  in- 
dulged, their  practice  of  trying  the  Scriptures  by  the  test  of  weak 
lunnnn  reason,  and  pervertmg  the  simple  words  of  the  sacred  text 
into  a  forced  sense,  led  very  soon  to  conclusions  subversive  of 
Revelation  itself,  which,  unsettling  the  minds  of  men,  struck 
terror  into  many  timorous  consciences,  find  made  them  seek  a 
refuge  in  the  absolute  authority  of  the  Roman  church.'  But 
notwithstanding  all  this,  both  Protestants  and  Romanists  were 
deeply  criminal  in  the  means  to  which  they  resorted  against 
the  rising  heresy.  Their  weapons  should  have  been  spiritual,  and 
not  carnal ;  the  word  of  the  Lord,  and  not  the  sword  of  the 
magistrate.  They  accomplished,  indccil,  their  design,  so  far  as 
the  political  existence  of  the  obnoxious  sect  was  concerned,  but 
their  success  was  dearly  purchased,  and  involved,  in  the  coune 
of  its  achievement,  a  thousand  crime?. 

In  closing  our  notice  of  Count  Krasinski's  work,  we  empba- 
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iMUy  f«Mftt  the  commeiidatimi  already  tepleartiiL'  It  to  aot  A 
mmA  ittf  %ht  PMding^  one  fit  to  be  taketi  Up  at  a  Immm  hbnr^ 
did  glanced  over  with  a  drowsj  eye  and  altotteasinindi  Tothdaa 
\rhib  resort  to  it  in  ant  audi  mooa  it  will  prore  linattraetftre;  but 
tt  Other  and  mote  diisceming  readers,  it  wiU  present  ptAntB  <!lt 
UteitBSt  and  instructive  lessons,  of  the  most  practical  ieinl  et^titittg 
sbttMcter.  Its  scholarship  is  sound,  its  spirit  of  research  petllapAi 
Oo  t^fonnd  for  its  popularity^  and  its  whole  air  and  temper 
nish  as  bespeak  at  once  the  gentleman^  the  mati  of  tette]!lB»  idd 
lie  Christian. 


■■•L'  ■■>»--  >         .- 


li^  IV.  LtMeTy  a  JPbem.  By  fiobert  JMtoiitgoibety,  iLA.,  Atithw 
^  the  '  Qmnij»resence  of  the  Disit^,*  *  Hie  If  essbAi^*  <  SAUli,^  <M: 
SBOdUd  Edition.    London :  Baisler. 

[t  wonld  seem  from  this  title-pq^e  that  Mr.  Robert  MontgMkeiy, 
b  his  own  opinion,  is  a  poet  of  established  repatationi  yet  these 
a  IId  writer  whose  productions  have  elicited  critical  omliioiie 
io  much  at  variance  with  this  proud  assumpticm.  He  bekmos 
o  no  class^  certainly  not  to  the  order  of  genius,  nm*  Ifill  his 
waAa,  so  popular  in  nis  own  day,  be  read  by  aaotlwlr  gedefition. 
n»  Omnipresence  of  the  Deity,'  the  first  ot  hto  poetical  efiu- 
ions,  was  so  egregiously  pu£fed  off  at  the  time  of  its  publication, 
0  brauoted  and  bepraised  in  newspapers  and  periodical  journals, 
old  the  *  second  Milton/  ^  the  bard  of  heaven,'  was  so  palraded 
lefore  the  public,  that  many  who  were  insensible  to  Ins  pro- 
ligious  merit  did  not  dare  to  confide  in  their  own  judgment. 
There  were  a  few,  however,  that  would  not  be  carried  along  the 
tream  ;  who  read  for  themselves,  and  who  soon  discovered  that 
tfr.  R.  Montgomery  was  not  destined  to  introduce  a  new  era  in 
Kietry ;  that  the  divine  omnipresence  was  a  theme  above  his 
lowers  and  beyond  his  attainments.  This  poem,  as  it  is  called, 
low  lies  before  us ;  we  have  reperused  it,  and  it  appears  to  us, 
KJth  in  a  religious  and  poetical  view,  to  be  a  wretched  perform- 
nce.  With  its  author  omnipresence  is  simply  omnipresence. 
)ut  how  it  dwiells  in  the  soul  as  an  inspiration  and  a  religion, 
mw  it  is  the  source  of  living  truth  and  immortal  jmnciple ;  now, 
rhlle  it  seems  to  do  nothing,  it  does  everything ;  how  it  works 
\j  evil  and  by  good ;  and  how  it  is  to  be  reconciled  with  the 
fsistence,  continuance,  and  reign  of  sin  in  this  nether  world,  he 
las  not  troubled  himself  to  inquire ;  nor  has  he  grappled  with  a 
lingle  difficulty.  He  has  dilated,  indeed,  on  many  of  the  phe- 
Doinena  which  appear  to  militate  against  the  doctrine  of  provi- 
ience,  conducted  by  a  Being  of  infinite  purity,  justice,  and 
benevolence ;  but  he  has  contiented  himself  with  merdy  rebuking 
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the  objector,  without  silencing  his  doubts  or  refuting  his  impieties. 
The  ahnost  uuprece dented  popularity  of  this  poem,  with  two  or 
three  others  which  better  deserve  it,  has  induced  some  of  Mr. 
Montj^onierv's  friendly  critics  to  assume  a  tone  of  triumph,  which 
we  scarcely  think  can  be  acceptable  even  to  him.  Twenty-one 
editions  in  less  than  at;  many  years  must  be  highly  gratifying 
to  the  ieclings  of  any  man,  and  would  seem  to  furnish  proof 
of  ciKhiring  fame.  But  Mr.  R.  Montgomery,  iu  an  extract 
from  D'IsracIi,  has  furnished  evidence  that  works  which  promise 
to  live  the  longest,  were  little  known  till  their  authors  were  in 
their  graves.  Verulam  bequeaths  his  name  to  posterity  after 
some  gnwratioiis  shall  be  past, 

*  Satan'  was  an  entire  failure.  It  was  this  lonff,  prosing, 
sermonic  affair,  that  ])roduced  the  dialogue  in  the  ^  Noctes  Am- 
brosianav  on  religious  poets,  between  Christopher  North  and  the 
Ettrick  Shepherd, 

'  North — Pollok  was  a  true  poet,  and  the  *  Course  of  Time,' 
though  not  a  poem,  overflows  with  poetry  ;  but  the  apes  of  that 
angel  must  be  bagged,  and  stifled  in  the  cesspools  of  the  cities 
where  tliey . 

To  this  the  sheplierd  replies,  after  a  long  parenthesis : — 

*  xV  tlie  pious  poets  arc  plageareesin'  frae  Pollok.  Theyll  a' 
be  forgotten  in  the  course  of  time.     Preserve  me  !  there's  a  pun! 

'  North — And  a  very  fair  one  too,  James. 

*  SiiKPHERD — A'  this  work  wi'  religious  poems  reminds  me  o' 
the  shooten'  o'  a  wild  swan  ae  day,  about  twenty  years  syne,  by 
a  shepherd,  in  the  loch.  It  was,  indeed,  a  maist  majestic,  and  at 
the  same  time  beauteous  creatur,  seeming  as  it  lay  dead  on  the 
green  sward,  baith  foreign  and  indigenous,  to  belong  equally  to 
all  the  snow  mountains  o'  the  e^u'th.  Uunders  flocked  frac  a* 
pairts  o'  the  forest  to  gaze  on't,  and  there  was  some  talk  of 
stuffen*t ;  but  ae  nicht  it  unaccountably  disappeared  ;  and  a 
lassie  that  was  comin'  by  lierscr  across  the  moonlicht  hills,  said 
she  saw  something  spiritual-like  sailing  among  the  starsi  on 
wings  that,  as  they  winnowed  the  blue  air,  were  noiseless  as  a 
cloud ;  but  the  simple  thing  at  the  time  never  thocht  of  a  swan. 
Wcel  nacthing  would  ser\'e  a'  the  shepherds  in  the  forest,  but  to 
gang  ilk  a  idle  day  to  the  loch  a  swan-shootin' ! — so  they  ca'd  it, 
though  niver  anitner  swan  was  shotten  on't  frae  that  day  till  this; 
but  when  the  chicls  now  and  then  got  a  wild  guse,  and  not  iin- 
fre<iuently  a  wild  dyuck;  and  on  ae  grand  occasion  I  remember 
Jock  I^inton  bringing  to  Fahopes  an  auld  drake  and  an  aulcl 
dyuck,  wi'  al)oot  a  dizzcn  flap])ers,  as  he  ca\l  them,  i\s  tame  as 
ony  that  ever  waddled  about  the  dubs  ol'  a  fann-yarcL  'J'he  truth 
is,  they  were  I'aliopc's  own  quackies  that  had  stravaiyed  to  the 
loch ;  and  daft  Jock  never  doubted  they  were  swans  and  cyguct& 
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Ific^Uf 'iwkh;    a'  the  tevis  a]>e  Mt  *g^^  6t  ^t^. 
aWcUitk'    Tct^veiT  Cockney  shdot^sab'tn^d^ 


^'1ic/#'t{/'8bfV^n:  The  author  of  «Satan'ls  esseiitidfy'defibieikt 
lit'^A^iiitfity.  Hi^'thoti^ts  a^  ihaistinct  and  conf&M 
iURf£t!&<UDRi' W  abtindftht ;  bis  epithets  often  hatlsh;  tint 
limi^a^d  M^l^propHate';  ^nd  his  getieral  style  ^flarisbme  ai^ 
fiKiiioCahobs;  IH^dnption  is  his  forte ;  yet  ieven  in  deseriptioQ 
his  range  of  objects  is  miserably  circumscribed.  His  materials 
ittH ''  tiW,  alid  he'  is  perpetually  rejteatifig  hiitlsel£  Sitn,  thoon, , 
Mn,'  'bdeto,.  mbuntains,  streams  and  flom^eref,  Ukaj^^'tid^ 
cUmi^  haVe  a  ttiotisand  changes  rung  upon  them.  Whatever 
he  amnropriates  lies  upon  the  surface  of  nature^  and'  he  hiis  nb 
dii^  insight  into  the  mysteries  of  mind.  His  itUagiliiition 
Jldb  him  iW  his'utmoet  need,  and  he  has  no  philoMmhy'  to  i&Cbbe 
Sit  the  Waikf  of  it  His  best  jMissages  remind  us  of  Mttei-  tlfi^ 
in  other  writers.  In  his  metaphors  he  attempts  to  illusfcbit^  Ms 
meaning  by  fthdes  which  have  no  reality.  Pa^le  '^Hcelfil  'and 
,Byp^rbmcal '  ^sttravlagances  he  often  subtrtikitdi  fof 'nteural 
fttofiles  aiid  obvious  analogies.  '|  •  :.    '    '■ 

It  is  of  his  <  Satan'  the  Ettrick  Shepherd  is  mlade  t6  ^i*  The 
VertAf  d^tfil  himseirs  got  dull  in  the  naun's  of  that  Rab  Mont- 
g6m^.  .  .  .  .' 

Of  this  melange  of  all  sorts  of  heterogeneous  things,  in  three 
books,  Mr.  Robert  Montgomery,  in  all  probability,  took  the  idea 
froih  the  *  Course  of  Time,' and  as  Mr.  Pollok  had  made  a  glorified 
spirit  the  narrator  of  all  that  ever  was  or  ever  will  be,  till  the 
hour  of  final  doom,  it  probably  occurred  to  his  successor  that 
the  same  objects  and  events  contemplated  by  the  author  of  all 
evil,  with  the  sentiments  and  feelings  which  in  the  mind  of 
Such  ti  being  they  would  naturally  excite,  would  form  the  subject 
of  a  poem  even  more  sublime  and  popular  than  the  *  Course  of 
Tilhe ;'  a  conception  which,  if  realized,  would  have  conferred 
npkm  him  a  renown  only  surpassed  by  that  of  his  immediate  pre- 
deeessor.  But  the  idea  was  far  too  mighty  for  his  grasp. 
Could  he  have  induced  his  imaginary  Satan  to  reveal  his  felicitv 
and  glory  as  the  firstborn  son  of  light  up  to  the  period  of  his 
Tietoit;  the  causes  which  led  to  his  rebellion;  his  motives  for 
miising^  a  standard  against  the  Almighty ;  his  discomfiture  and 
mitt;  his  determination  to  select  the  earth  as  the  scene  of 
coitflict  with  the  power  that  had  defeated  him,  and  the 
Teasons  of  such  selection ;  and  how  he  had  been  the  secret  and 
principal  a^ent  in  producing  all  the  forms  and  shades  of  evil 
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which  have  rendered  our  world  one  dark  scene  of  crime  and 
misery ;  the  sorceries^  sophistries^  and  influences  by  which  his 
empire  had  been  maintained,  so  that  all  that  is  properly*  satanic 
upon  earth  miglit  have  been  defined  and  traced  to  its  spiritual 
source ;  the  nature  and  success  of  the  opposition  which  lie  had 
encountered  froiu  good  angels,  and  from  the  power  and  influence 
of  the  Deity  working  in  the  consciences  and  hearts  of  men,  bv 
natural  and  revealed  religion ;  the  shifts  and  expedients  to  which 
he  had  been  reduced,  and  his  unconquerable  malice  inflamed  by 
every  disappointment ;  how  he  had  governed  empires  and  pre- 
sided in  the  cabinets  of  princes ;  in  short,  had  he  been  made  to 
disclose,  as  far  as  imagniation  could  conceive  them,  the  secret 
counsels  of  Pandemonium,  as  they  have  influenced  the  destinies 
of  time;  his  views  of  prophecy;  his  preparations,  in  spite  of  all 
that  he  foresaw,  to  carry  on  perpetual  war  with  heaven,  even 
up  to  the  moment  of  the  consummation  of  all  things ;  his  plans 
to  suppress  Christianity  and  to  restore  the  reign  of  super- 
stition, or  establish  that  of  atheism;  and  a  multitude  of  other 
collateral  to])ics  which  would  have  presented  themselves  to 
the  mind  of  a  (Christian  poet;  then,  indeed,  might  Mr.  Robert 
Montgomery  have  produced  a  poem  which  the  world  would  not 
willingly  let  die.  lUit  nothing  of  this  kind  has  he  achieved; 
nothing  like  it  has  he  attempted. 

Sir  lOdward  LyttonBulwer  s  beautiful  essay  on  *Thc  Tme  Spirit 
of  Religious  Poetry,'  was  written  with  the  friendly  purpose  of 
n»scuinji;  Mr.  Robert  Montgomery  from  the  severity  of  unjust 
criticism;  and  to  prove  to  ^  the  satisfaction  of  every  candid 
reader,  that  his  powei*s  had  been  greatly  maligned,  and  that) 
whatever  the  rank  to  which  as  a  poet  he  belongs,  he  at  least 
possesses  many  and  not  inconsiderable  attributes  of  his  high 
calling.'*  But  his  estimate  of  the  *  Messiah,'  the  other  poem  which 


especially 

marked  and  prominent  in  the  '  Messiah.'  There  is  no  large  scheme, 
no  mighty  plan,  no  method — in  a  word,  no  conception  visible 
in  the  great  task  which  the  designer  has  undertaken.  Mr. 
Montgomery  seems  to  have  formecl  no  adequate  notion  of  the 
vastness  of  his  attempt ;  he  has  not  approached  it  with  slow  and 
reverential  ste])s ;  he  has  not  suflered  the  majesty  of  the  theme 
to  sink  deep  into  his  soul,  cherished  and  woi*shipped  by  the  vigils 
of  years,  so  that  the  whole  mighty  tale  he  was  to  relate  might 
gradually  shape  itself  forth  in  his  meditiition,  a  complete,  clear, 
harmonized  conception,  before  a  single  line  in  the  execution  was 

*  New  Monthly  Magazine  for  August,  1632,  p.  U7. 
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whctapdy  ventiind  upon.  He  seems  to  have  tlkmriit  llfiit  # 
great  sabject  was  a  great  oonceptiiHi;  to  haTe  yittiiefi  ioto*4Ml 
^lelne  wuh  the  Bible  on  one  side,  and  half  a  doae^  ▼cduiOfiB'  of 
libYels  oQ  Hxe  other,  so  as  to  open  one  ifar  an  evwt^  and  the 
bther  for  a  description ;  and  he  goes  wandering  heedlessly  m  his 
dtMd  emprise,  sbringing  tcwetheiv  without  duwimifialion,  «nd 
with  cAqniu  pomp  of  Terse,  the  various  wonders  of  our'  Savim^Hi 
Itfe,  the  loares  and  fishes  multiplied,  and  the  dead  raiBe4i  audi 
iateilatding  the  whole  with  the  most  unseasonable  d%f«flHfMi  le 
the  most  incongruous  subjects.  So  little,  indeed,  does  he  seem 
imbued  with  d^  grandeur  fMid  awe  of  the  loftiest  subject  which 
k  Christian  poet  cou)d  choose,  that  he  br^s  in  upon  the  sufleringp 
and  dories  of  the  Godhead  with  evidently  delighted  recnnenoe 
tb  himself;  and  even  iinmediately  after  the  ascension,  Mr.  MonN 
ffomery  suddenly  breaks  out  intq  the  important  notification  that 
It  was  on  an  autumn  morning  that  he  *  struck  the  chorded  lyre 
to  this  surpassing  theme*'  Tfa^  longer  and  the  better  portion  of 
the  conclusion  of  the  poem  is  equally  impertinent,  being  com- 
posed pf  an  eulooinm  upon  poetnr  in  general,  worthed  np  fixmi 
aMJdieUions  utterfy  incompatible  with  the  august  and  unearthly 
^tttodeur' which  ifelongs  to  the  re*union  of  God  with  God.* 

We  have  thus  dwelt  on  these  three  earlier  productions  of 
omr  author,  because  he  has  again  obtruded  them  lipon  our 
n6l3oe,  and  awakened  our  remembrances  of  his  poetical  delin- 
quencies, and  because  we  are  able  to  justify  all  we  have  said 
by  quotations  from  the  present  poem  of  *  Luther,*  which  yet  has 
certainly  more  redeeming  qualities  than  any  of  his  former  pro- 
ductions. Of  his  harsh^  meaningless,  and  inappropriate  epithets, 
we  take  the  following  specimens.  In  the  second  line  of  the 
opening  of  the  poem,  (^nrist  is  addressed  as  *  vast  and  vietohss 

Lord.' 

*  How  sliall  man,  so  erringfy  begirt 
With  clay  and  darkness,  to  the  heights  of  sense 
Incarnate  lift  one  clear  and  cloudless  view.' 

*  By  creed  Almighty  signed.'  This  word  Almighty,  which 
frequently  occurs,  is  so  incongniouslj"  introduced  that  it  always 
offends  taste,  and  sometimes  disgusts  piety.  *  Like  the  spell  of 
some  Ahnighty  breeze.'     What  can  this  mean?      We  pass  by 

*  colossal  person' — *  In  each  high  lineament,  the  plastic  God'— r 

*  He  sank  and  melted  into  mindless  tears' — *  jFA)lically  tuned' — 

*  In  the  quick  heart  of  God-created  man' — ^  A  focus  where  ctw- 
fhatic  Godhead  brought' — •  All  are  a  living,  tboqgh  a  sightless 
race.'  How  are  we  to  understand  this  ?  Is  the  race  blind  ?  or 
are  they  invisible  ?  Has  it  the  same  meaning  here,  as  in  the 
following  line ; — *  Where  Shakspere  dreamt,  and  sightless  Milton 
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soar'd.'  Again,  apparently,  we  have  the  former  sense,  where 
he  talks  of  *  The  sightless  hnger  of  the  fairy  breeze.' 

Of  the  wearisome  monotony  of  this  tedious  affiair  our  readers 
will  soon  be  convinced  when  they  sit  down  to  the  task  of 
perusing  It. 

False  metaphors,  puerile  conceits,  and  hyperlxdical  extrava- 

Snces,  abound  even  in  this  last  and  most  finished  of  Mr.  Robert 
ontgomery's  works.  We  shall  give  a  few  instances  as  we  meet 
with  them  in  turning  over  again  the  pages  where  we  had  marked 
passages  for  quotation. 

*  And  thou,  O  Christ!  the  diapason  wert 
Where  all  the  harmonies  of  heaven  unite 
Incessant,  far  beyond  the  harp  of  mind 
To  echo,  or  the  ear  of  man  to  drink.* 

*  Tlie  sacred  deep 
Tliat  chants  his  lone  and  everlasting  hymn 
Of  waters,  like  the  psalmody  of  waves 
In  worship.' 

*  And  Cliristian,  what  art  thou  but  human  Christ  T  *  Christ  the 
counterptu't  of  Godhead.'  *  The  man  of  sorrows  forms  no  man  of 
smiles.' 

'  The  kings  of  mind,'  the  master  spirits  of  the  world,  however 
misunderstood,  persecuted,  or  maligned,  at  last  receive  due 
honour — *  Time  is  their  justice'  And  how  is  this  fine  thought 
illustrated  ? 

*  When  their  tombs  are  reai^'d, 
Then  wonder  dares  to  consecrate  their  deeds, 
Will  call  them  primates  in  the  church  of  man; 
Great  nature's  own  episcopate  they  form, 
And  rule  like  metropolitans  of  mind.' 

The  following  is  absolutely  unintelligible.  The  fulcrum  sup- 
ports the  lever ;  the  lever  does  not  lift  the  fulcrum,  and  there- 
fore not  the  soul  in  which  it  is  fixed :  — 

*  They  find  the  lever  Archimedes  sought. 
And  tix  its  fulcrum  in  the  soul  of  man. 
And  nobly  lift  it  to  the  destined  skies.' 

What  incongruity,  extravagance,  and  false  taste,  have  we  in 
the  following  passage,  which  has  been  elaborated  with  great 
care : — 

^  Lust  becomes  a  brutal  flame, 

(Is  it  not  always  so  ?) 

And  all  those  moral  harmonies  which  make 

Nature  a  noble,  man  a  godlike  thing, 

Have  perished!     Life  is  then  a  form  of  death; 
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"     "" ''    The  hoart'a  in.io/ivBf ;  juinil,  n  Ixinirufit  Uxi; 

JeboV&h  in  eclipse  himsetf  retires; 
•^    ""■  Anil  tliiis.  In  yhastliness,  all  pwth  a]i(H?ari» 
W(    ■*«''  A  bhodleits  xhambUi,  wlipufe  oiir  orpbtin'J  MuU 

Down  iiiito  dentil  \iy  myriads  will  be  draggVl,  I 

|l««  1'    Slftin  bj  ffttee  duiibi,  of  slaughter'd  by  «l«fipair.' 

'  Blood,  IicflTt,  antl  brain,  the  l»eaulifu]  iuhaie,  ' 

I  Matter  juid  mind  a  very  duel  light.' 

'e  have  said  of  Mr.  Robert  Montgomery's  olher  poems,  that 
best  passages  remind  iia  of  better  things  in  other  writers.' 
meet  n-iihaa  iUustratian  in  tlie  sixtieth  page,  where  the  fine 
eptiun — 

'  The  cbild  is  father  to  the  man" 
us  diluted  anil  spoiled : — 

•  TTisa  in  after  life 

Baek  on  bim  liojhoad  darta  explaining  gleami. 

Ami  proves  the  child  did  propheaj  tlie  man; 

Luther,  a  gisrni,  may  now  in  heart  be  aecii; 

For  what  is  luanliood  but  the  cbild  drawn  out — 

The  mere  expansif>n  of  Hint  moral  seed 

That  bu^  and  bloDSonia  into  perfect  mftn, 

Whow-  ripened  germ  is  ebaraeter  full  blown,' 
hat  a  poor  conceit  do  these  lines  pxhibit:  — 

'  Ai-ii  tJiusu  t,\u.->  o(  Jjoart 
Broken  on  earth,  no  more  in  hearen  renew'd? 
If  here  below,  our  fondest  cravings  proved 
AtTi:ctions  make  the  vowels  of  tbe  mind; 
And  like  a  eunsonant,  when  left  alone, 
M;in  without  love  seems  unpronounced  and  mute.' 

id  is  not  the  next  either  literal  nonsense,  or  a  mere  conceit 
letile  as  the  last  ? 

'  Those  capitals  of  light, 
Jehovali's  imprimatur  in  the  skies.' 

'  But  in  these  prebends  see  a  title  page, 
An  imprimatur  of  immortal  life.' 

'  what  authority  does   lie  use  the  verb  imprimatur  m  a 

.?  and  where  does  he  find  '  imprimamur  f    It  must  surely 

misprint. 

this  reverential  ? 

'  And  from  the  reiervoir  of  Godhead  drew 
His  faith  intense,  bis  fortitude  divine.' 
>L.  XII.  0 
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Is  the  cockney  idea  conveyed  iu  the  following  somewhat  con- 
fused description  worthy  of  the  grandeur  of  the  subject  ? 

*  And  earth,  redeem'd,  Messiah's  palace  be, 

To  shine,  as  round  his  central  throne  she  rolls 
Tlie  loved  metropolis  of  sumless  worlds.' 

Is  it  not  absurd  extravagance  to  say — 

*  All  mercies  waft  th'  Ahnighty  on  their  wings.' 

*  The  liturgy  of  rolling  stars'  may  be  very  appwropriate  from 
the  reverend  *bard  of  heaven.'  Is  the  Holy  Spirit  treated  with 
the  awe  which  becomes  every  mention  of  his  name,  when  he  is 
called  ^  Vicar  of  Christ'  ?  We  object  again  to  making  the  Deity 
a  mere  senatus  academicus,  granting  the  honour  of  *  precedence 
noble  in  the  scale  of  mind,'  by  diploma.  *  The  great  diploma 
of  our  God.'  This  chaplain  to  Apollo  seems  more  intent  to 
preserve  his  sacerdotal  than  his  poetical  character.  To  *  the 
liturgy  of  rolling  stars/  we  have  to  add,  *  Nature's  Ktany  of 
weeping  hearts.' 

^  The  vaulted  heavens, 
Studded  with  stars,  like  scripture  gemm'd  with  truths.' 

Would  not  a  schoolboy  have  a  double  imposition  for  such  a 
palpable  violation  of  one  of  the  most  common  rules  of  rhetoric? 
Had  he  written,  ^  Scripture  gemm'd  with  truths,'  and  illustrated 
it  by  the  vaulted  heavens,  studded  with  stars,  it  might  have 
passed,  had  it  been  appropriate  to  the  subject 

We  implore  our  readei*s  not  to  think  of  Milton,*  when  Mr. 
Robert  Montgomery  tells  them  about — 

*  Burning  jewels  dug  from  mines  of  light,' 
which 

'  Flash  on  the  forehead  of  the  mellowed  sky.' 

And  we  ask  them,  have  they  ever  seen  such  jewels  P  Where 
arc  the  labourers  in  these  mines  ?  and  where  is  the  forehead  of 
the  jnellowed  sky  ?  Yet  such  there  must  be,  for  Mr.  Robert 
Montgomery  assures  us  that  they  are— 

♦  The  noble  lines,  of  which  the  text  of  Mr.  Robert  Montgomery  are  a 
wretched  travestie,  are,  however,  too  exquisite  not  to  be  remembered  :— 

*  So  sinks  the  day-star  in  the  ocean  bed, 
And  yet,  anon,  repairs  his  drooping  head, 

And  tricks  his  beams,  and  with  new  spangled  ore, 
Flames  in  the  forehead  of  the  morning  sky.' 

The  mystery  is,  how  even  Mr.  Robert  Montgomery  could  read  Lycidas, 
and  write  Luther. 
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lliere  are  also  certain  ^  dewdrops'  that '  gleam  like*  th^m. 

Is  not  the  following  somethmg  worse  than  a  poetical  hyper* 
bole: — 

*  CSreation  once  her  own  Creator  slew, 

Li  flesh  embodied,  when  for  sm  he  died.* 

The  same  grand  defect  is  manifest  in  the  poem  of  '  Luther/ 
of  which  Sir  Edward  Bulwer  complains  in  the  '  Messiakt*  It 
wapta  method  and  completeness ;  its  parts  are  stmng  tqgethfUi 
not  iooulded  into  one  consistent  whole. 

In  '  {jQther/  as  well  as  in  the  '  Messiah/  its  authcw  aeema  to 
have  mistaken  '  a  great  subject  lor  a  great  concepticMOu*  StUIf 
with  all  that  we  have  been  obliged  to  censure,  justice  deroanda 
iha^  we  should  acknowledge  the  improvements  which  Mr.  Bobart 
l^imtgomeiy  baa  attained  as  a  religious  poet  since  he  last  ap- 

Eared  before  us.  In  the  first  place,  he  is  a  mudi  better  ^eo- 
jpsn.  His  views  are  not  only  orthodox,  but  they  are  also 
ouite  as  tolerant  as  could  reasonably  be  expected  from  a  ci-devant 
6xford  graduate.  He  appears,  too,  to  be  mose  axdendv  imbued 
with  the  true  spirit  of  Cnristian  piety  than  he  was^  ana  we  have 
leas  reason  to  complain  of  his  egotism  and  vanity.  Instead  of 
half^-dozen  books  of  travels  to  fbmish  him  with  materials,  he 
has  surrounded  himself  with  the  best  works  that  illustrate  the 
character  of  Luther,  and  convey  just  impressions  of  the  com- 
mencement, progress,  and  results  of  the  retormation.  With  ex- 
tracts from  these  he  has  enriched  his  Introduction,  and  crowded 
his  Appendix.  While  we  make  allowances  for  Mr.  Robert  Mont- 
gomery's partialities  and  prejudice  as  a  churchman,  we  must  be 
allowed  to  question  the  wisdom  that  pronounces  unqualified 
eulogium  on  nis  own,  as  an  apostolic  and  Catholic  church,  espe- 
cially when  the  church  of  Kome  is  severely  condemned  for 
certain  characteristics  which  find  their  counterpart  in  the  church 
of  England.  The  following  passage  offers  a  text,  the  elucidation 
of  which,  drawn  firom  the  internal  stnicture  and  constitution  of 
the  church,  and  her  past  history,  would  fill  a  very  instructive 
volume,  not  at  all,  however,  after  the  fashion  of  Mr.  Robert 
Montgomery's : — 

*  Her  creed  is  u^itt,  her  Head  is  Christ, 
Her  forms  primeval,  and  her  creed  divine 

And  Catholic;  that  crowning  name  she  wears.' 

If  it  be  true  that  fiction  is  of  the  essence  of  poetry,  then  are 
these  the  most  poetical  lines  in  this  bulky  volume.  We  must 
not  speak  of  her  divisions  under  the  head  Unity,  nor  of  the 

o2 
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sovereign  that  really  sways  the  sceptre  over  her,  by  way  of 
shewing  that  Christ  is  her  head,  nor  of  her  notoriously  sectarian 
and  pei*secuting  spirit  and  conduct,  in  order  to  prove  her  Catho- 
licism. The  only  unity  in  the  church  of  England  is  the  act  of 
uniformity ;  and  her  *  creed  divine!'  ^Vhat  is  it?  She  has 
three  creeds,  *  which  come  from  different  ages,  express  different 
theologies,  represent  different  schools,  and  contradict  one 
another  point  hlank.'  I  Icr  spirit  is  most  exclusive,  her  curses 
most  bitter,  and  her  true  doctrines  so  neutralized  by  her  soul- 
destroying  errors,  as  to  render  her  the  shield  of  many  heresies, 
and  the  grand  distiller  of  moral  poison  through  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land.  We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Robert  Mont- 
gomery for  his  manly  defence  of  Luther,  and  especially  for  that 
portion  of  the  poem  w^iich  treats  of  Satanic  agency.  One 
passage,  that  shews  he  does  not  want  power  when  the  felicitous 
moment  arrives  for  putting  it  forth,  we  quote,  and  we  ftiay 
observe,  en  passujit,  that  there  are  many  of  equal  merit  scattered 
through  the  volume  : — 

*  And  are  we  to  some  lacerating  dream 
Such  agonies  as  rent  th*  iindreading  heart 
Of  Lutlior.     Dare  we  thus  the  whole  refer? 
Was  it  with  phantoms  of  a  brain  diseased, 
Or  Fictions  out  of  gloomy  thought  evoked, 
Fanatical  and  false,  tliat  saints  of  old 
C<^n tended?     Or,  with  dismal  cloud  oppress'd, 
Did  prophets  only  with  tlie  air  contend? 
Were  brave  apostles,  when  their  spirits  bled, 
By  Satans  of  the  mind  alone  convulsed? 
Or  did  the  God-man  (in  his  day  of  flesh, 
Tempted  like  man)  no  thrilling  combat  face. 
But  simi)ly  by  stupendous  vision  rapt, 
Fight  witli  black  nothing,  and  baptize  it,  Fiend? 
Lt^t  dread  Gethsemane  a  response  bring  I 
There,  where  the  bloody  sweat  from  Christ  was  wrung) 
As  round  him,  in  his  human  weakness,  rus]i*d, 
With  eyes  that  hungered  on  his  pangs  to  feed, 
And  wings  that  fluttered  witli  a  iienclish  joy, 
TIic  hosts  of  darkness,  let  the  sceptic  ask 
If  that  be  air  which  made  Immanuel  shake!' 

In  the  Appendix,  we  are  favoured  with  Luther's  celebrated 
German  hymn  in  the  original,  accompanied  by  a  translation. 
The  hvmn  was  composed  by  the  reformer  immediately  after 
his  noble  appearance  at  the  Diet  of  Worms,  when,  refusing 
to  retract,  he  uttered  the  memorable  wonls,  *  It  is  neither  safe 
nor  prudent  to  do  aught  against  conscience.  I  cannot  do  other- 
wise.     God  assist  me,     Amen.'     With  this  hymn,  and  the 


t^ao^^opi  wf  .I^inteoded  to  dc»e.p^r  autice,  but  our  space 
j^  dveM7',fJf<?e^(le4>  wi.4  7^  must  therOTure  abstain  from  doing 


a^j.p?  nifw^,  excuse  our  basing  eonat^mlj  joined  the  distin- 
SP' W*^  prefia;  jp  laacogai^iaeo  l  we  have  done  it  in  conscqucuce 
{)f|an  ftztiactln^  pQ6  of  his  critics  wbicli  is  stitched  into  the 
?i^W*!^  '■n^'T^t"!'^^  ^c  trtuucribe  for.  the  boiielit  of  our  renders, 
fl^  qDi;..OV(|i,  juat^ati^n. .  'Rohert^j^ontgomer;  is  ccrtaial; 
t^  Mm^Jifieiy.  i.  whatever  genius  is  betweca  the  i^  has  injlea 


u::\anitid  Tempk.  By  Charles  G.  Addiaim,  Esq.  Lcm^dmu.  IMA,: 
-.itO  ..,..,,..■ 

:XhiI  [cojected  restoration  of  that  beautiful  and  iotere8tiqg,j)ui$ 
(^,ihe,  middle  agea,  the  Temple  Church,  iir6t«iggeBt{ed],«.,ttii« 
piqFitec  isfonns  us,  the  present  work ;  and  we  ace  pleased  that.tjbe 
task  has  &llen  into  such  well  qualified  hands.  Mr.  AddiKmlw 
executed  his  undertflking  with  considerable  abiiitj,  and  we  thank 
bim  for  the  service  rendered.  We  are  gratified  toot  that  another 
woi^  is  thus  added  to  the  list  of  those  wbieb  bave  been  recently 
produced  to  illustrate  specific  portioBS  of  medinr^.  history,  since 
it  is  only  by  treating  subjects  like  the  one  befbrp  iuf,  separately, 
that  we  axe  qualified  to  estimate  either  their  contemporary  in- 
fluence or  ultimate  efiect.  The  necessity,  iudecd,  fur  thisi  has 
seldom  been  more  strongly  shown  than  in  the  case  of  the  order 
whose  history  is  now  before  ua.  Peculiar  in  their  character, 
tbeir  usages,  their  duties,  the  Knights  Templars  bave  been  re- 
presented in  every  strange  and  contradictory  light.  By  some 
writers  tbey  bave  been  viewed  merely  as  bold  and  gallant  knights, 
by  others  as  warlike  priests — '  militant  pricsthootT  has  been  the 
term — while  by  others  they  have  been  represented  as  crally  poli- 
ticians, pledged  to  the  overthrow  of  the  European  states,  in  order 
to  establish  a  military  despotism  upon  their  rums,  or  as  intelligent 
seceders  from  popery— precursors,  indeed,  of  the  reformation ;  or, 
on  the  other  hand,  again,  as  criminals  of  blackest  dye,  in 
league,  not  alone  with  the  assassins  of  Asia,  but  with  Satan 
himself.  Now  it  must  be  obvious  to  the  reader  that  such  con- 
flicting opinions  arise  from  imperfect  knowledge ;  and  that  a 
dearer  view  can  be  obtained  only  by  tracing  the  pn^ress  of  this 
formidable  and  valiant  order,  from  the  period  of  its  foundation, 
to  that  of  its  sudden  and  forcible  suppression. 

The  institution  of  the  Knights  Templars,  or  '  Knighthood  of 
the  Temple  of  Solomon,'  originated  in  the  wild  enthusiasm  of  the 
first  crusade ;  and  in  an  age  when  everything  partook  of  a  war- 
like character,  the  ot^anizatioQ  of  a  body  of  soldiers,  separated 
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'from  the  common  cares  and  interests  and  relations  of -life,  by 
the  obligation  of  the  conventual  vow,'  was  far  from  presenting 
that  anomalous  appearance  which  it  does  to  the  modem 
reader.  This  association  of  the  military  and  monastic  charac- 
ter, indeed,  fully  answered  the  designs  of  its  founders,  for  the 
firmest  bulwarks  of  the  Christian  kingdom  of  Jerusalem,  were 
the  Templars  and  their  brethren,  or  rather  perhaps  their 
rivals,  the  Knights  Hospitallers ;  and  so  effective  was  their  aid 
during  the  lon^  struggle  of  the  Crusades,  that  Gibbon  himself 
allows  that,  although  *  founded  by  fanaticism,'  policy  must  ap- 
prove their  institution.  The  original  founders  of  this  powerml 
confraternity,  the  Knights  Templars,  were  nine  knights,  who  at 
the  conimeuceincnt  of  the  twelfth  century  formed  themselves 
into  a  brotherhood,  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  European 
pilgrims  through  the  dangerous  passes  and  defiles  of  the  moun- 
tains to  the  Iloly  City.  They  pledged  themselves  to  this  du^^ 
in  the  church  of  the  llesurrection  at  Jerusalem  ;  and  struck  with 
the  self-devotion  and  entliusiasm  of  the  little  band,  St  Bernard 
himself  became  their  eloquent  advocate,  and  so  powerfully 
pleaded  their  cause,  that  before  the  close  of  that  century,  the 
Templars  became  the  wealthiest,  no  less  than  the  most  powerful 
confraternity  the  world  ever  saw.  Nor  did  they,  at  any  period 
of  their  history,  withdraw  from  the  duties  to  which  they  were 
pledged — they  fought  in  the  van  of  everj^  battle,  from  the  day 
when  the  red  cross  banner  first  surmounted  the  Temple,  to  that 
when,  after  sustaining  a  siege  of  unexampled  seventy,  and  the 
loss  of  nearly  all  their  brethren,  the  small  remnant  quitted  Acre, 
never  again  to  visit  the  Holy  Land. 

The  fierce  persecution  of  this  powerful  order,  so  soon  after 
the  abandonment  of  their  Eastern  possessions,  and  the  tales  of 
mysterious  horror  that  were  circulated  so  successfully  aminst 
them,  together  with  their  utter  suppression,'  have  rendered  the 
question  whether  the  Templars  were  really  atrocious  criminals, 
or  most  cruelly  used  men,  one  of  great  interest  to  the  student  of 
middlc-age  history.  Still,  until  the  appearance  of  M.  Ray- 
nouard's  elaborate  work,  and  that  now  before  us,  the  writers  wno 
have  taken  either  side  of  the  question,  have  been  too  indolent  to 
refer  to  the  original  legal  documents  relating  to  the  suppression 
of  the  Templars,  but  have  contented  themselves  with  quoting  the 
opinions  of  contemporary  chroniclers,  who  decided  according  to 
the  limited  view  afforded  them  of  passing  events.  The  woA 
before  us  furnishes  ample  information  on  this  point,  drawn  from 
the  proceedings  against  the  Templars,  and  it  also  throws  great 
light  on  the  character  of  their  wartare  in  Palestine,  through  the 
medium  of  the  Arabian  historians. 

It  has  become  the  received  opinion  of  a  large  class,  that  tbs 


i 


crustules  were  an  unwarrantable  interference  of  the  Christians  t^ 
Europe  with  the  religion  and  political  institutions  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Palestine;  and  that  the  various  expeditions  for  the 
recovery  of  the  Holy  City,  had  about  as  much  justice  as  that 
displayed  in  the  modern  partition  of  Poland.  Now,  without 
entering  into  the  abstmct  question  of  the  Crusades,  it  is  important 
to  remark  that  Palestine,  until  the  year  637  was  a  Christian 
country.  Wheu  at  this  period  the  Caliph  Omar  seized  Jcru- 
satem,  he  granted  to  the  patriarch  tetters  of  safety,  which  ex- 
pressly ensured  to  the  iahabitaats  not  only  protection  to  them- 
aelves,  but  to  their  churches ;  and  for  four  hundred  years,  under 
the  liberal  away  of  the  Saracen  caliphs,  jjilgrims  from  every  part 
of  Europe  visited  the  Eloly  City  in  safety.  In  the  year  1065, 
Palestine  passed  into  the  bands  of  the  Turcomans — a  fierce  and 
barbarous  race,  who  massacred  three  thousand  of  the  Christian 
inhabitants,  plundered  the  churches,  and  drove  back  the  wearied 
and  exhausted  European  pilgrims  at  the  point  of  the  sword.  It 
was  then  that '  the  wild  enthusiasm  of  the  crusades'  burst  forth, 
and  really  as  a  tjucstion  of  abstract  right,  the  Croises  could  advance 
about  asjust  a  claim  to  Palestine,  as  the  barbarians  by  whom  it  had 
recentlybccn  overrun.  Nor  were  these  new  possessors  of  tlie  Holy 
Land  merely  fierce  and  barbarous ;  they  were  bigoted  almost  to 
toadness,  and  the  superior  liberality  of  the  Saracen  dynasty 
towards  its  Christian  subjects,  excited  the  utmost  fury  of  the  in- 
vaders. Thus,  the  war  in  the  East  became  a  war  of  a  riintrunce, 
and  if  the  Templars  saw  visions  of  St.  Go.irgo  and  St.  .fames 
leading  the  Christian  army  to  battle,  tbe  Moslem  troops  advanced 
to  meet  them  with  shouts  of  triumph,  believing  that  '  the 
loss  of  limbs  would  be  supplied  by  the  wings  of  angels,'  and  that 
the  '  black-eyed  girls  of  Paradise'  stood  visibly  before  them,  ready 
to  receive  the  departing  spirit  of  the  warrior.  Thus  the  fierce- 
ness of  Moslem  warfare  was  no  fiction  of  the  old  romancer,  but  a 
well-attested  fact ;  and  this  fierceness  seems  to  have  been  the 
cbaracteristie,  too,  of  a  hero  of  the  modem  romance  writers,  who 
has  been  represented  in  very  different  colours. 

*  A^  soon  as  Salsdin  grasped  the  power  of  the  sword,  and  obtained 
tbe  oomroand  of  armies,  he  threw  off  the  follies  of  hts  youth,  and  led 
ft  new  life.  He  renonnced  the  pleasures  of  the  world,  and  asBuiUed 
the  character  of  a  aaint.  His  dress  was  a  coarse  woollen  gannentt 
wat^  was  his  011I7  drink;  and  he  carefully  abstained  from  everything 
dis^proTcd  of  by  the  Mussulman  religion.  Five  times  each  day  he 
jwostrated  himself  in  public  prayer,  surrounded  by  his  friends  and 
fellowers,  and  bis  demeanour  became  grave,  serious,  and  thoughtful. 
He  fought  vigorously  with  spiritual  weapons  ogtunst  the  temptations 
of  the  world;  his  nights  were  of\cn  spent  in  watching  and  meditation, 
and  he  was  always  diligent  in  fasting  and  in  the  study  of  the  Koran* 
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With  the  same  zeal  he  combated  with  carnal  weapons  the  foes  of  Islam, 
and  his  admiring  brethren  gave  him  the  name  of  SalaJt'ed-deen, 
('  Integrity  of  Religion,' )  vulgarly  called  Saladin. 

*  At  tlie  head  of  forty  thousand  horse  and  foot,  he  crossed  the  desert 
and  ravaged  the  borders  of  Palestine;  the  wild  Bedouins  and  the  en- 
thusiastic Arabians  of  the  far  south  wore  gathered  together  under  h 
standard,  and  hiistened  with  \w\y  zeal  to  obtain  the  crown  of  martyiR 
dom  in  defence  of  the  faith.  Tlic  long  remembered  and  greatly  dreaded 
Arab  shout  of  onset,  Allah  acbar,  Goi>  is  victorious^  agiun  resounded 
tlirough  the  plains  and  the  mountains  of  Palestine,  and  the  grand 
religious  struggle  for  the  possession  of  the  holy  city  of  Jerusalem, 
equally  reverenced  by  Mussulmen  and  by  Christians,  was  once  more 
vigorously  commenced.' — pp.  61,  62. 

The  reader  is  aware  that  after  a  sanguinary  struggle,  Saladin 
obtained  possession  of  Jcrusiilcm.  The  following  account  of  his 
proceedings,  extracted  from  the  Arabian  historians,  gives  a  vivid 
picture  of  the  fierce  enthusiasm  of  the  conqueror  : — 

*  Saladin  restored  the  sacix'd  area  of  the  Temple  to  its  original  con- 
dition under  the  first    Mussulman   conquerors   of  Jerusalem.      The 
ancient  Cliristian  church  of  the  Virgin  (otherwise  the  mosque  Al  Acsa, 
otherwise  the  Temple,  of  »Solomon)  was  washed  with  rose-water,  and 
was  once  a^ain  dedicated  to  the  religious  services  of  the  Moslems.    On 
the  western  side  of  this  venerable  edifice  the  Templars  had  erected, 
acconling  to  the  Arabian  writers,  an  immense  buiWing  in  which  they 
lodged,  together  with  granaries  of  corn  and  various  offices,    which 
enclosed  and  concealed  a  great  portion  of  the  edifice.     Most  of  these 
were  pulled  down  by  the  sultan  to  mid^e  a  clear  and  open  area  for  the 
report  of  the  Mussulmen  to  i>rayer.  Some  new  erections  placed  between 
the  columns  in  the  interior  of  the  structure  were  taken  away,  and  the 
fioor  was  covered  with  the  richest  carpets.     *  Lamps  innumerable,' 
says  Ibn  iUatsyr,  *were  suspended  from  the  ceiling;  verses  of  the  Koran 
were  again  inscrilx*d  on  the  walls;  the  call  to  prayer  was  again  heard; 
the  bells  were  silenced;  the  exiled  faith  returned  to  its  ancient  sanc- 
tuary; the  devout  Mussulmen  again  bent  the  knee  in  adoration  of  the 
one  only  God,  and  the  voice  of  the  imaun  was  again  heard  from  tlic 
pulpit,  reminding  the  true  believers  of  the  resurrection  and  the  last 
judgment. 

•  The  Friday  after  the  surrender  of  the  city,  tlie  aiiny  of  Saladin 
nud  crowds  of  true  believers,  who  had  flocked  to  Jerusalem  from  all 
parts  of  the  Kast,  assembled  in  the  Temple  of  the  Lord  to  assist  in  the 
religious  services  of  the  Mussulman  sabbath.  Omad,  Saladin's  ^ecit- 
fwry,  wlu)  was  prej=»cnt,  gives  the  following  interesting  account  of  the 
rf»rrmony,  and  of  the  sermon  that  was  preached.  '  On  Friday  morning 
\\\  dnyhnMik.*  says  he,  *  everybody  was  asking  whom  the  sultan  had  ap- 
point I'i  I  U\  ftmich.  The  Temple  was  full ;  the  congregation  was  im- 
puMtMtti  nil  ryi'H  were  fixed  on  tlie  pulpit;  the  ears  were  on  thcstrctdi; 
onr  InMU'tf*  iH'a!  t'lmt.  luid  tears  trickled  down  our  faces.  On  all  sides 
n(*i0  to  Im  tionrd  rnpturous  exclamations  of  *  What  a  glorious  sight! 
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Wbsl  •oongregatkml  Happj  are  those  who  have  Hved  to  see  Ab 
rtuat'mtkm  if&lam*  At  length  the  sultan  cwdered  the  jnd^  (dodto^r 
of  the  law)  Mohieddm  AbauimehaU  Mohammed  to  fkdfil  we  sacred 
functtoB  of  ImanB.  I  immediatelj  lent  him  the  Uack  yestment  whidi 
I  had  received  as  a  present  from  the  caliph.  He  then  naoonted  into 
the  pu^ph  and  spoke.  All  were  hashed.  His  expressions  wierb  ffMslUl 
and  eaqr;  lUid  Ids  discourse  eloquent  and  mudi  admired.  He  spake  (at 
the  virtae  and  the  sanctity  c^  Jerosalem,  of  the  porification  of  the 
Temple;'  he  alluded  to  the  silence  of  the  bells,  and  to  the  flight  of  the 
infldel- priests.  In  his  prajer  he  named  the  caliph  and  the  suhan,  and 
tenniAated  his  discourse  with  that  chapter  of  the  Koran  in  which  God 
orders  juBttee  and  good  works.  He  then  desoended  from  the  piiqvlt» 
and  prayed  in  the  Mihrah.  Immediatelj  afterwards  a  sennon  waa 
pre^dbed  hefore  the  congr^ation.' 

*  This  sermon  was  delivered  by  Mohammed  Bmi  Zehif.  *  Praise  bs 
to  iJody'  saith  the  preacher,  '  who  by  the  power  of  his  might  hath  raised 
up  Islamism  on  Uie  ruins  of  pdiytheism;  who  governs  all  things  ap- 
cording  to  his  will;  who  overthroweth  the  devices  of  the  infidels,  and 

canseth  the  truth  to  triumph I  praised  God,  who  hadi  suc- 

oomred  his  elect;  who  hath  rendered  them  victorious  and  crowned  Uieai 
with  glory,  who  hath  puriiied  his  holy  house  from  the  fitthiness  of 
iddatry.  ....  I  bear  witness  that  there  is  no  God  but  that  <Mie 
gr^at  Grod  who  standeth  alone  and  hath  no  paMaar;  sde,  supreme, 
^qroalf  who  begetteth  not  and  is  not  begotten,  and  hath  no  equd.  I 
bear  witness  that  Mahomet  is  his  servant,  his  envoy,  and  hia  prophet^ ' 
who  hath  dissipated  doubts,  confounded  poljrtheism,  and  put  down 

LIK8,  &C.   .... 

*  O  men,  declare  ye  the  blessings  of  God,  who  hath  restored  to  you 
this  holy  city,  after  it  has  been  left  in  the  power  of  the  infidels  for  a 

hundred  years This  holy  house  of  the  Lord  hath  been  built, 

and  its  foundations  have  been  established,  for  the  glory  of  God 

This  sacred  spot  is  tlie  dwelling  place  of  the  prophets,  the  kebla,  (place 
of  prayer,)  towards  which  you  turn  at  the  commencement  of  your 
religious  duties,  the  birth-place  of  the  saints,  the  scene  of  the  revela- 
tion. It  is  thrice  holy,  for  the  angels  of  God  spread  their  wings  over 
it.  This  is  that  blessed  land  of  which  God  hath  spoken  in  his  sacred 
book.  In  this  house  of  prayer  Mahomet  prayed  with  the  angels  who 
approach  God.  It  is  to  this  spot  that  all  fingers  are  turned  after  the 
two  holy  places.  .  .  .  This  conquest,  O  men,  hath  opened  unto  you 
the  gates  of  heaven;  the  angeb  rejoice,  and  the  eyes  of  the  prophets 
glisten  with  joy.  .  .  .  .'—pp.  133—136. 

Driven  from  Jerusalem,  the  Knights  Templars  established 
themselves  at  Antioch,  whence  they  proceedea  to  the  succour 
of  Tyre,  where  they  achieved  an  important  victory  over  Saladin, 
by  whom  it  had  oeen  besieged,  and  who,  overwhelmed  with 
grief,  took,  accoixling  to  his  Arabian  biographers,  the  singular  and 
barbarous  mode  of  manifesting  it,  by  *  cutting  off  the  ears  and 
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tail  of  his  horse,  and  rode  that  same  horse  through  his  whole 
army.' 

Wc  have  remarked  upon  the  prevalent  error  of  viewing  the 
Templars  as  a  priesthood.  The  order  was  divided  into  three 
classes,  knights,  priests,  and  scning  brethren.  The  first  of  these 
alone  bore  the  name  and  exercised  the  power,  subject  however  to 
a  grand  master,  whose  authority  was  inordinately  great,  and 
whose  decision  on  all  subjects,  was  final.  It  was  necessary  that 
these  knights  should  I)e  of  noble  birth,  and  should  have  received 
knighthood  according  to  the  laws  of  chivalry.  These  wore  the 
white  mantle  with  the  red  cross  on  the  sLoulder,  which  well 
nigh  covered  their  chain-mail  armour.  Each  was  to  have  three 
horses,  and  each  had  some  of  the  scning  brethren  to  attend 
him,  whose  duly  on  the  field  of  battle  was  to  supply  him  with 
fi'csh  weapons,  or  a  fresh  horse ;  indeed,  to  perform  the  general 
duties  of  an  esquire.  The  priests  were  to  perform  the  rel^ious 
services ;  and  a  portable  chajx'l  always  accompanied  the  Tem- 
plars on  their  marches,  which,  when  they  rested,  was  pitched  in 
the  centre  of  the  camp. 

'J'he  rule  of  the  order,  which  was  framed  chiefly  by  St.  Bernard, 
and  from  which  Mr.  Addison  has  given  large  extracts,  is  curious, 
and  exhibits  much  of  that  mixture  of  sincere  devotion  and  childish 
sui)erslition  which  might  be  expected  in  a  document  of  the  kind, 
originatinir  from  so  superstitious  a  man.  Constant  attendance 
on  the  services  of  the  church,  frequent  fasts  and  watchings,  are 
enjoined,  *  that  being  refreshed  with  heavenly  food,  none  might 
be  afraid  of  the  fght^  but  be  prepared  for  the  crmcn  ;'  silence 
during  meals,  too,  and  the  eschewing  of  all  frivolous  conversation, 
in  eiiiiilation  of  the  Psalmist,  who  saith,  *  I  have  set  a  toatch  upon 
//!//  ///;.v ;'  and  the  rejection  of  all  rich  or  ornamental  apparel,  as 
well  as  of  all  secular  amusements,  and  the  not  being  allowed  to 
reeeivi*  gills,  or  lo  send  or  receive  letters,  except  by  the  express 
liet'iu'e  *»f  the  master.  Some  portions  of  the  rule,  nowever,  con- 
iiiiii  nnieh  giunl  advice,  as  the  following  extract  will  show: — 

•  LWI.  (\Mitenlions,  envyin«:s,  spitt^  mummrings,  backbitiiig, 
rJinitlrr.  \\»»  eiuninniid  yoii,  with  goilly  admonition,  to  avoid,  and  do  ye 
II) T  ilirn  loir  MS  fiH»m  tlit^  plague.  Let  every  one  of  yon,  therefore, 
ilriii  l»n»ll»rrs.  simly  with  a  watelitul  mind  that  he  do  not  secretly 
,.liin«lrr  lii  •  hrotluM*,  nor  aeeusc  him,  but  let  him  studiously  ponder 
n|ittn  I  he  >!i\  \\Vj*  o\'  the  ii|H>stle,  *  liefwt  thou  nil  accuser  or  a  whisperer 
tunfth/  the  fuopit\'  Hut  when  he  knoweth  clearly  that  his  brother  hath 
iifliMiiliMl.  h'l  him  ;j:tMitly  mid  with  brotherly  kindness  reprove  him  in 
|ti't>iUt\  iirmitliii^r  to  ilm  eonnnandment  of  the  Lord;  and  if  he  will 
luil  luMir  him,  let  him  take  to  him  another  brother,  and  if  he  shall  take 
iiu  huiid  ol'  both,  lot  hiui  bo  publicly  reproved  in  the  assembly  before 


tmmm  cur  >»«  ttdons  mmvuwl  1M 

iiL  T«r«hfljl»V6  IndMd  miudL  blindiMM  wbattkA  Httlt  ptliii  to 
guard  against  spite,  and  thenoe  become  swallowed  up  in  tlie  aneiflBt 
wkkedaesa  of  the  subtle  adversaij.'-^pp.  25^  26. 

'tbe  TemplaiB  advanced  to  battle  preceded  by  their  ^Batr 
tuxaSaCf  bearing  the  great  banner  of  the  order,  the  '  Beanaeant,' 
jttid  aftsr  the  trumpets  had  sounded  the  chaigc,  they  mahed  on 
the  caoemy  sin^piff  the  psakn  *Nan  nobit  Damme.*  Thus  com- 
bining  the  excited  religious  feeling  of  the  conrent,  with  the  en- 
Amnstic  valour  of  the  ancient  kniffht»  we  are  scarcely  surprised 
to  fitid  thiU  this  enei|;etic  order^  long  after  the  fervour  of  the 
ttfdsading  sirirlt  had  died  away  in  Europe,  fought  dmdat  sibglo- 
hwided,  the  battle  of  what  in  the  two  preceding  centuries  was 
ttettdd^ed  as  the  cause  of  Christendom.    But  ,th6  advandl% 

Kwef  of  the  Moslem  was  not  to  be  withstood ;  under  the  con- 
ct  of  the  Sultan  Khalil, '  an  innumerable  people  of  all  ages, 
abd  every  tongue,  thirstine  for  Christian  blood,*  assembled,  and 
die  two  wariike  orders  oi  the  Templars  and  Hospitallers  hdd 
now  to  bear  alone  the  shock  of  that  contest,  which  had  brfbre 
been  shared  by  the  thousands  of  European  Cnrises.  Still,  the 
IteBtolars  Ibught  bravely,  and  Acre  bore  witness  to  thdr  un- 
e^tUuled  valour;  but,  overpowered  by  numben,  diey  were  at 
fengA  compelled  to  quit  Palestine,  little  deemiis^  thit  they 
Mtumed  but  to  receive  as  a  reward  for  that  valour  th6  doom 
Hf  traitors  and  heretics. 

*  With  the  loss  of  all  the  Christian  territory  in  Palestine  had  ex- 
pired in  Christendom  every  serious  hope  and  expectation  of  recovering 
and  retaining  the  Holy  City.  The  services  of  the  Templars  were  con- 
sequently no  longer  required,  and  men  began  to  regard  with  an  eye  of 
envy  and  of  covetousness  their  vast  wealth  and  immense  possessions. 
The  privileges  conceded  to  the  fraternity  by  the  popes  made  the 
cJiurch  their  enemy.  The  great  body  of  the  clergy  regarded  with 
jealousy  and  indignation  their  exemption  from  the  ordinary  ecclesiasti- 
eal  jurisdiction.  The  bull  omne  datum  optimum  was  considered  a 
great  inroad  upon  the  rights  of  the  church,  and  broke  the  union  which 
had  originally  subsisted  between  the  Templars  and  the  ecclesiastics. 
Their  exemption  from  tithe  was  a  source  of  considerable  loss  to  the 
parsons,  and  the  privilege  they  possessed  of  celebrating  divine  service 
during  interdict  brought  abundance  of  offerings  and  alms  to  the  priests 
and  chaplains  of  the  order,  which  the  clergy  looked  upon  as  so  many 
robberies  committed  upon  themselves.  Disputes  arose  between  the 
fraternity  and  the  bishops  and  priests,  and  the  hostility  of  the  latter 
to  the  order  was  manifested  in  repeated  acts  of  injustice,  which  drew 
forth  many  severe  bulls  and  indignant  animadversions  from  the  Roman 
pontiffs. 

*  The  Templars,  moreover,  towards  the  close  of  their  career,  became 
unpopular  with  the  European  sovereigns  and  their  nobles.  The 
revenues  of  the  former  were  somewhat  diminished  through  the  immu- 
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I  :■  v^  .'MH^i'.i'.-.l  to  ibe  Toni[.*liir.s  bv  their  predecessor.-?,  and  the  paternal 
1. -:..:•  r^  cf  -[]::  btTiT  had  Inrt-n  tlimiIli^hed  by  the  grant  of  many  tliou- 
>..■■;  :-.  .\:.  :>.  ^.■^l^l:^i«^.  and  fair  estates  to  the  order  by  their  pious  and 
I  :':..■ -i.*>:!  r.r.v.s'-.T?.  I'onjidvrabk-  dislike  also  began  to  be  mnni- 
r\  >:  :  ::•  ::;  nr:v;il  tr.in -miss ion  of  large  sums  of  money,  the  revenues 
:  :!.  .  r  V  r.  ♦:v!!i  th*^  Kny^jH-an  states,  to  be  expended  in  a  distant  \\-ar- 
• ;  •:  •••  i>  >.•' '::  I  !:ri?trnd..'m  now  to«?k  oomj»arative!y  no  interest.  Shortly 
..*:  r  ::  ••  Mil  of  At-rt,  an<l  tlie  total  los^  of  PjUestine,  l*>lwanl  the 
K-r>:,  Ki:*j  i«f  Kni:J:ind.  -vizeil  and  seqne-stered  to  his  own  use  the 
'.\)y":.i-\T-  ^xhiii*  had  Uon  a*. cumulated  by  the  Templars,  to  forward  to 
!:•.  r  Vr^tiinn  in  Cyprus,  alleging  that  the  property  of  the  order  of 
i:.-.  IVr.^ple  hiid  Win  granttni  to  it  by  the  kings  of  England,  his  pre- 
.*.  v\  ^^^•l*s  .uul  their  subuois,  for  the  defence  of  the  Holy  Land,  and 
:!"..;,:  >i-.:.i  ::a  Uvs  ihcrcot^  no  btiiicr  use  could  be  made  of  the  money 
!':..:.  C'v  ./. ;  :\  J  ri/.:i!\^  it  to  ihc  maintvnam'e  of  the  poor.  At  the  ear- 
".-:  :■:•?:  •  :  ::..  i-jk,  howovir.  the  king  afterwards  permitted  their 
••\-. .:.:  -  :•  \^  i:y.\>\in\w\  to  them  in  the  Island  of  Cyprus  in  the 
i; -.:;.'.  V  :i'  i.«  :■.' — :  ••.   li't — 11H>. 

lli>  son.  F.iiwaivl  ihc  Second,  followed  the  same  example; 
and,  ii>  Mr.  AiKlison  remarks,  '  the  impunity  with  which  these 
a<.is  of  vIoUmkc  weiv  eonmiiiiciU  manifests  that  the  Templans 
Vio  longer  Liijv>\i\l  ilieir  ancient  jH)wcr.'  The  case  really  was,  that 
ilic  IVmplai^  had  ouilived  ihoirdate.  The  wild  enthusiasm  of 
the  C'^l^adc^  iiavl  pa>si'd  away,  and  the  wild,  as  we  may  well 
term  it,  anvl  dovtuional,  but  deeply  supcrsstitious  feeling  which  ini- 
pelUil  the  wcallliicsl  noliles  of  the  eleventh  and  twelfui  centuries 
to  lUng  nrupertv,  which  makes  the  utmost  exertions  of  mcxlem 
times  loi>K  mean  and  contemptible,  into  the  treasuries  of  a  chiurh 
that  retpiired  poverty  rather  than  wealth,  had  passed  away  alsa 
The  denunciations  of  the  earlier  sects  cOgainst  a  wealthy  and  en- 
dowed church  had,  in  the  thirteenth  centurj-,  been  sternly  re- 
echoed by  the  united  voice  of  the  mendicant  orders,  and  men 
began  rather  to  seek  for  reasons  to  strip  the  church  of  her  pos- 
seN>ions,  than  for  excuses  to  heap  riches  upon  her.  The  return 
at  this  crisis  of  a  ^vell  organized  boily  of  warriors  from  the  East, 
jHissessed  of  twenty-eight  thousand  manors  in  various  parts  of 
Kurope,  and  pledged  to  the  maintenance  of  tliat  church  w^hich 
had  so  highly  honoured  them,  might  therefore  well  excite  feel- 
ings of  anxiety,  if  not  of  alarm. 

It  was  rcser\'ed,  however,  for  the  pope,  not  for  the  opposing 
sects,  to  attack  this  valiant  order;  and  ("lenient  the  Rfth,  a 
])ontiiF  as  unscrupulous  as  he  was  avaricious,  joined  with  his  late 
royal  nuister,  l^hilij)  the  Fair  of  France,  in  a  persecution  of  the 
Tcmnlars,  jis  ilagilions  as  it  was  extravagant.  Suddenly,  on 
October  13,  lo()7,  all  the  Templars  throughout  France  were 
arrested,  and  then  tlie  marvelling  people  were  told  that  they  had 
worshipped   an   idol,   covered   with  a  man's   skin;    that   they 
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ikd  tbe  cross  under  foot,  and  ^^^  ia  le§gae  iriBk  tbJtHe 
infidels  i^cunst  whom  thej  had  so  yaliantlj  feught  for  wdl 
iw<^  hop^^^  years.  The  French  populace  listen^  calijalj 
ese  cbai^;  fi>r  the  French  populace  caa;i^yfnr»in  wj 
i(,jPf  .tbexrhuttoiyy  be  accused  of  standing  forwaird  to  iSght 
mttle,  saxre  what  they  beUeye  to  be  exdufliveW.  their  owm 
jbken  the  game  charges  -were  made  againstthe  EngliabTe»p 
rthe^kiag,  re-eohomg  the  popular  yoiee^  expressed. his  asK* 
unait,<aBd  prayed  that  the  character  of  the  order  miglrt 
»fed  ^'by  eome  fair  course  of  inquiry/  The  holy  pontiflP 
hovftrrety  arranged  his  plan,  and  therefors  die  only  anamrr 
unfed,  was  the  command  that  all  the  English  Templaiii 
d  be  taken  into  custody.  Edward  the  Second  was  not  ottly 
ile,  but  a  needy  prince ;  he  was  son-in-law,  too^  to  Philip 
*air.  The  confiscation  of  the  Templars*  property  seemed  an 
method  of  filling  his  treasury,  and  ne  theremre  caused  them 
t  arrested  in  January,  and  seized  their  possessions.  Hie 
iedings  against  the  English  Templars  are  giveii  at  jMhat 
hip  this  interesting  volume;  and  they  afford  a  atnntig 
tot  to  the  plain,  straightforward  mode  ofdispeofldng  justi^, 
i  the  civil  courts  of  England  present  Aldixiogh  t6mi4itted 
bonin  January,  proceeding  were  delayed  tmtff  tiife^  Selp* 
ecr  tVeelvemonth ;  and  then,  in  worthy  emulation*of  Jedburm 
e'; '  hsxig  first,  and  try  after,'  the  papal  bull  denouncing  the 
i>lars  as  criminals,  and  excommunicating  all  who  should 
ingly  harbour  any  of  them,  having  been  read  in  the  churches, 
enerable  ecclesiastical  court  set  about  inquiring  into  the 
of  the  prisoners  !  It  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  the  majority 
J  judges  were  foreigners,  mere  creatures  of  the  pope ;  and 
Robert  Winchilsea,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbuir,  laboured, 
fh  ineffectually,  for  justice.  The  charges  exhibited,  were 
id,  as  Mr.  Addison  remarks,  monstrous  and  ridiculous.  The 
lipping  a  cat,  a  man's  skull,  an  idol  with  three  laces,  were 
g  them;  and  they  were  besides  charged  with  the  most 
ious  crimes.  These  were  all  denied  by  the  Templars ;  nor 
%  single  witness  brought  forward  to  prove  them.  After 
al  meetings  of  the  ecclesiastical  court,  the  council  decided 
the  inquisitors  and  three  bishops  should  beseech  the  king,' 
rhey  might  proceed  against  the  Templars  in  the  way  that 
d  seem  to  them  the  best  and  most  expedient  for  the  pur- 
of  eliciting  the  truth,'  a  modest  request,  but  one  wnich 
t  that  the  inquisitors  mi^ht  apply  torture.  It  was  on  this 
ion  that  the  celebrated  and  noble  reply  quoted  by  Heming- 
was  given  to  the  Archbishop  of  York,  who  had  inquired 
ber  the  law  permitted  him  to  use  torture,  if  confession  could 
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not  Otherwise  be  obtained,'  and  it  was  declared  by  the  judgeSi 
^  that  no  torture  was  ever  used  in  England.^ 

This  decision  probably  prevented  the  king  from  at  once 
yielding  to  the  ecclesiastical  commissioners ;  but  his  reluctance 
was  speedily  overcome  by  a  special  letter  from  the  holy  pontiff, 
in  which  he  bade  his  '  beloved  son'  consider  whether  such  re- 
luctance ^  was  suitable  to  his  honour  and  safety.'  Edward, 
therefore,  in  August,  sent  orders  to  the  constable  of  the  Tower 
to  deliver  up  the  Templars  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  inqui- 
sitors, ^  and  permit  them  to  do  what  should  seem  fitting,  in  ac- 
cordance with  ecclesiastical  lawP  It  is  gratifying  to  find  that  the 
constable  of  the  Tower  and  the  sheriffs  demurred  to  this  de- 
mand, and  that  in  the  king's  correspondence  with  them,  he 
again  and  again  states  that  the  inquisitors  are  foreigners,  and 
that  he  only  allows  the  application  of  tortiure,  *  out  of  reverence 
to  the  pope.'  But  torture  could  not  wring  from  these  valiant 
knights  a  single  confession  of  guilt.  Although  they  had  now  been 
imprisoned  nearly  three  years,  half  starved  and  tortured,  when 
brought  before  their  accusers  and  judges,  their  only  reply  was, 
'  that  their  accusers  lied.'  Again  were  they  consigned  to  their 
solitary  dungeons,  where  they  remained  during  the  whole  of  the 
winter,  and  in  April,  the  examination  of  witnesses  was  resumed 
at  the  Chapter- llouse  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  Aldgate.  Seventy- 
three  witnesses  gave  their  statements,  mostly,  that  they  '  had 
heard  people  say'  the  most  extravagant  and  ridiculous  things. 
VVc  are  sorry  to  find  among  these  witnesses  the  names  of  sevml 
members  of  the  mendicant  orders,  who,  hated  as  they  were  al- 
ready by  the  established  clergy,  would  have  acted  a  more  Chm- 
tian  part  by  refraining  from  joining  in  accusations  against  an 
order,  which,  stripped  of  its  possessions,  was  not  likely  to  become 
an  object  of  fear  to  any  party. 

The  master  of  the  Temple  and  his  brethren  now  drew  up 
and  (uvsonted  a  declaration,  including  a  confession  as  to  our 
Saviour's  divinity,  nearly  in  the  words  of  the  Nicene  creed,  as- 
suring their  poreecutors  that  they  *  believe  all  that  the  holy 
church  believes  and  teaches,'  and  concluding  with  the  following 
pathetic  remonstrance : — 

*  And  for  the  love  of  God,  and  for  chain ty,  we  beseech  you,  who 
rcprosent  our  lioly  father  the  pope,  that  we  may  be  treated  like  true 
oliildron  of  the  churrh,  for  we  have  well  guarded  and  preserved  the 
faith  and  the  law  of  tho  church,  and  of  our  own  ndigion,  the  which  is 
^ood,  lionest,  and  just,  according  to  the  ordinances  and  the  privil^ea 
of  the  court  of  Rome,  granted,  confirmed,  and  canonized  by  common 
council ;  the  which  privileges,  together  with  the  rule  of  our  order,  are 
eurcgistered  in  the  said  court.     And  wc  would  bring   forward  all 
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^;(i _ I witit  vhoBin  in  Goft- 

muat,  and  tmong  whom  we  utb  i      an,      wr  htm  ta^  ia  wlwt 

BVjr«jMWe  ^«at  onr  li  I       i£,ia  •       exuaixJKtkmt,  we 

•oul  or  ^iin  !in}Uiiifi  w]o      Htm      i  i°^       ee  ttf  awud,  nnc* 
>re  are  unUttercd  iiicu,  >ve  we  a»    r  »  k^  holj  chonli  like 

l)iin  vlio  died  fur  us  on  Uie  U<  li  en  And  we  beHere  «P  the 
Mcraments  of  tbe  cliurch.  And  we  beeeet^u  you,  fw  Uie  lore  of  God, 
ad  att  you  hope  to  be  save^  tliat  tdu  jndge  ns  as  yoa  wUl  h«ve  to 
uuwer  for  yourselvuH  and  for  ns  before  God;  end  we  pn^  that  oOr 
etaminntion  may  bo  read  and  heard  befbre  oniMlrea  and  aO  the  peo^e, 
iit  the  verj/  tavytiagt  and  wordi  n  iMeh  it  wot  gnm  b^hrt  ycm,  €md 
tn'tten  (town  on  paper.' — p.  160. 

'ilThe  bopartance  of  the         implication  vill  be  i     i 
^hiu  OTiieaMndwr  that  n      of  tbe  witDeaaea,  aa  be 
tb«  lower  cilai—,  gave  their  evidence  in  Engliah,  i     1 1        » 
iMgaaoB-  was  utteilj  nnknown  to  the  foreign  pt  i.     T 

dtHWdi  too,  that '  it  ahoidd  be  written  down  i  ,' 

im  «tte>  coBtempt  of  jiutice  which  nurj       all  t  «      ii 

iC'diia ^ iniqnitDiiB  court*  no  lew  than        t         r  a: 
riiakild  be  *  read  and  heard  before  on     ires         all  ■ 

flhttiiiwboon,  which  bad  tb       |     ii      K  re 

Anwd  ■mA  wMaa^  a  bet  ro  aa  oo    i 

^ymrtpnt  of  die  Einl       oo       axao 
ttd  tbe  iaqiiieilion  know  that  it  v      only  oy     im  '  pobuc 

nind'  by  vague  chatoes  of  heresy,  and  what  w  yet  more  oreaded, 
■oroery,  tbey  could  hope  to  succeed.  They  directed  torture 
again  to  be  ^plied,  and  at  length  one  chAplain  and  two  serving 
brethren,  for  the  knights  held  nrm,  confeeeed  that  they  had  Bpit 
on  the  cnicifiz,  and  prayed  for  pardon,  Thie  was  granted  on 
tbe  e^y  terms  of  public  penance  at  the  door  of  St.  Faul'H. 

By  tnJB  time  public  opinion  seems  to  have  interfered,  and  it 
interfered  effectually.  Tuc  master  and  the  knighta  still  asserted 
their  innocence;  and  suddenly)  these  atrocious  crimuials, 
<^arged  with  every  moral,  as  well  as  religious  crime,  were  told 
that  by  acknowleoging  that  they  '  bad  grievously  erred  in  be- 
lieving that  the  master  of  the  Temple,  who  was  a  mere  layman, 
had  power  to  pronounce  absolution,'  they  should  receive  pardon  ! 
To  this  proposal  the  poor  vicdms  willingly  assented,  tor  they 
had  already  acknowledged  their  ignorance  on  ecclesiastical 
points;  they  therefore  rented  tbe  required  confession,  and 
were  ^solved,  in  right  clerical  form,  by  the  Bishops  of  London 
and  Chichester,  who  declaring  that  'they  had  gravely  erred  con- 
cerning the  sacrament  of  repentance,'  '  forgave  them,'  and 
reconciled  them  '  once  more  to  tbe  unity  of  the  church.'  It  is 
worthy  of  nodce,  that  in  theae  public  coideasions,  the  priests  of 
the  order  are  represented  as  using  Latin,  the  serving  brethren 
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English,  while  the  knights  made  their  abjuration  in  that  ^'hich 
was  still  the  langnago  of  the  high-born,  Norman-French. 

It  affords  an  additional  proof  of  the  innocence  of  this  order, 
tliat,  in  the  countries  l)evond  the  sphere  of  French  influence,  the 
Templars  were  acquitted.  In  France,  large  bodies  of  them  were 
burnt ;  in  England,  although  popular  feeling  eventually  inter- 
posed, the  son-in-law  of  the  French  king  evinced  every  desire 
to  find  them  guilty  ;  but  in  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Germany,  the 
Templars  were  openly  declared  innocent.  *  1*he  chief  cause  of 
the  Icmplars'  rum  was,'  as  Fuller  justly  remarks,  *  their  extra- 
ordinary wealth — King  Philip  could  not  get  the  honey  unless  he 
bunit  tne  bees.' 

The  vast  property  of  the  order  was  ostensibly  transferred  to 
their  rivals,  the  Knights  Hospitallers,  but  by  far  the  greater 
portion  found  its  way  into  the  hands  of  the  king  and  his  un- 
worthy favourites.  A  few  uumths  after  these  procec<lings, 
William  dc  la  More,  Master  of  the  Temple,  died  in  his  dungeon 
in  the  Tower,  and  many  others,  who  had  been  set  at  libertv, 
became  dei>endent  for  daily  sustenance  on  the  charity  of  their 
brother  orders. 

The  deaths  of  King  Philip  and  Pope  Clement  the  Fifth, 
which  followed  soon  after,  were  viewed  l)v  popular  opinion  as 
direct  judgments  of  heaven;  and  througtiout  all  Europe,  the 
cruel  and  unjustifiable  proceedings  against  the  Templars,  added 
to  the  hostility  which  already  existed  against  the  papal  power. 
In  our  own  land,  the  iniquitous  ])roceedings  of  the  ecclesiastical 
coimcil  deepened  the  hatred  with  which  the  church  courts  had 
always  been  viewed.  Tlie  contrast  of  the  open  tribunal,  the  clear 
statement  of  facts,  the  rigid  examination  of  witnesses,  and  the 
trial  by  jury,  of  our  common  law  courts,  with  the  close  council, 
the  heai^say  evidence,  the  interested  witnesses,  the  foreign  judges, 
above  fill,  the  torture  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  was  too  stronglv 
marked  not  to  deepen  that  hatred  tenfold.  And  thus  we  finrf, 
not  only  in  the  writings  of  Wickliffe,  but  also  in  the  rude  satire 
of  Piers  Ploughman,  and  the  keen  sarcasms  of  Chaucer,  abun- 
dant i)roofs  how  imendurable  they  had  become.  An  em- 
phatic comment  docs  history,  from  the  time  of  the  Albigenses, 
and  of  that  illustrious  order  whose  career  we  have  contemplated, 
aiford  upon  those  divine  words,  *  My  kingdom  is  not  of  this 
world.'  Whenever  the  church  has  sought  to  wield  the  temporal 
sword,  its  character  has  become  utterly  changed ;  for  whedier 
the  church  court  has  been  j^residcd  over  by  a  pope  or  a  con- 
sistor}',  an  archbishop  or  a  synod,  its  proceccfings  have  ever  been 
distinguished  by  a  contempt  of  human  rights,  and  a  recklessness 
of  human  suffering,  far  bcyon<l  what  the  annals  of  the  worrt 
civil  tribunals  can  show, 
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Art  YI.  Children's  Employment  Commission.  First  Report  of  the 
Commissioners,  Ajjpendices,  or  Reports  of  the  Sub-Cojumissioners, 
Presented  to  both  Houses  of  Parliaiuent  by  coramand  of  Her 
Majesty. 

It  is  neither  our  intention  nor  our  province  to  repeat  the  details 
of  those  revolting  practices  connected  with  the  employment  of 
females,  which  have  been  brought  before  the  public  by  the 
labours  of  this  commission.  These  have  already  obtained  such 
a  share  of  attention  from  the  daily  and  weeklv  press,  that  there 
are  probably  few  of  our  readers  who  have  not  become  acquainted 
with  some  of  the  most  striking  evils  resulting  from  so  degrading 
a  system.  The  re-publication,  too,  in  some  of  the  cheapest  and 
most  popular  newspapers,  of  the  wood-cuts  illustrating  the  more 
outrageous  modes  of  female  labour,  which  have  been  introduced 
in  the  Reports,  has  rendered  these  enormities  somewhat  familiar 
to  the  apprehension  of  the  many. 

The  commission,  whose  report  is  now  before  us,  was  appointed 
on  the  motion  of  Lord  Ashley.  Four  gentlemen  acted  as  com- 
missioners, of  whom  two  were  factory  inspectors,  and  the  other 
two  were  Thomas  Tooke,  Esq.,  and  Dr.  Southwood  Smith.  The 
secretary  of  state  then  appointed,  at  intervals,  twenty  gentlemen 
as  sub-commissioners,  by  whom,  in  point  of  fact,  all  the  labour  of 
the  commission  has  been  executed.  To  each  of  these  gentlemen 
was  assigned  the  district  which  the  commissioners  judged  him  best 
capable  of  investigating ;  and  the  rcj)orts  of  the  whole  of  them 
form  the  collection  j)rcsentcd  in  the  Appendices,  of  which  the 
commissioners  themselves  have  merely  given  an  abstract,  accom- 
panied with  a  few  general  conclusions.  The  volumes  now  made 
public  include  all  such  as  relate  to  mines  and  metal  works;  and 
by  far  the  greater  proportion  relates  to  coal-mines.  A  subse- 
cpient  series  (although  nnicli  less  extensive  and  important)  will 
?mbrace  reports  from  all  such  manufactories  as  em})loy  lai-ge  num- 
bers of  persons  under  eighteen  years  of  age  ;  and  upon  the  pre- 
sentation of  this  series  the  commissioners  themselves  promise  an 
ibstract  of  all  the  evidence  collected  for  them  upon  the  moral  con- 
lition  of  the  persons  under  notice.  Their  first  Report  now  pub- 
ished,  refers  only  to  the  employment  and  physical  condition  of 
^^oung  persons  and  chiklren  ;  hut  the  soiu'ces  from  which  they 
lave  compiled  it,  —  namely,  the  re})orts  of  the  sub-commis- 
iioners,  are  laid  before  parliament  in  their  complete  form.  We 
lave  theretbre  all  the  documents  upon  which  the  commis- 
iioners  Iiave  grounded  their  hiferences,  in  reference  to  the  physical 
condition  of  our  juvenile  mining  poi)ulation,  and  all  those  upon 
which  thev  w;///  found  their  views  in  reference  to  the  educational 
und  moral  condition  of  the  same  class. 

It  is  probable  that  such  a  plan  was  the    best  which  could 
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be  devised,  not    merely  for  the   immediate  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining how  children  were  employed  in  mines,  bnt  also  for  col- 
lecting and  ammging  a  complete  body  of  authentic  informa- 
tion iis  to  the  general  theory  and  practice  of  mining  in  Great 
Britain,  and  as  to  the  exact  state  of  education  and  moral  conduct 
amongst  her  miners.     With  the  former  ]X)iuts  we  have  ])erhaps 
less  to  do  than  with  tlie  latter,  yet  wc  had  hoped  to  possess 
in  these  Ke|K>rts  a  more  systematic  and  precise  account  of  the 
economy  of  mines  than  they  furnislu     Some  district:},  and  these 
are  fortunately  the  most  important,  including  that  of  the  New- 
castle collieries,  have  received  as  minute  and  judicious  an  in- 
vestigation as  the  time  would  allow.     But  to  require  a  com- 
plete report  of  the  enormous  Newcastle  mines,  and  an  explora- 
tion of  their  recesses,  in  the  short  space  of  three  months  was, 
when  all  the  obstacles  detailed  are  taken  into  consideratioD, 
together  with  the  extent  of  the  other  branches  of  the  inquir}', 
an  exaction  of  labour  so  severe,  that  we  do  not  wonder  to  fmd 
the  commissioners  reporting  of   the  sub-commissioners,  *  that 
nearly  all  of  them  incurred  serious  indisposition,^  which  com- 
)>elled  one  of  them  to  relinquish  his  engagement,  and  very  much 
impeded  some  others.      Numerous  oUier  circumstances  might 
combuic  to  render  the  results  of  the  labours  of  these  inquirers 
une(|ually  satisfactory,  and  we  shall  say  no  more  tlian  that  the 
loose  and  even  ungrammatical  style  obsen^able  in  one  or  two  of 
the  reports,  might  as  well  have  been  avoided.     The  plun  &ct5, 
too,  connected  with  the  employment  of  females  and  young  chil- 
dren in  coal-mines,  are  so  striking   as  to  suffer,  in  effect,  by  long 
gossiping  conmients.     A  parUamentary  report  on  such  a  subject 
should  be  written  in  a  cautious,  severe,  and  concise  style.  We  are 
much  gratified  with  the  plan  adopted  by  some  of  the  gentlemen, 
of  making  the  hu^er  portion  of  their  documents  to  consist  of  the 
^  evidence'  collected  from  the  principals,  agents,  working  adults,  and 
children  themselves.     By  this  arrangement  the  reader  is  enabled 
to  assume  the  position  of  a  judge,  and  he  only  refers  to  the 
actual  report  of  the  sub-conmiissioner  for  concise  explanations, 
or  for  elucidations  of  matters  which  could  not  conveniently  be 
made  to  assume  the  fonn  of  evidence. 

We  have  said  that  we  suppose  our  readers  to  be  in  some  mear 
sure  acquainted  with  the  enormities  brought  to  light,  in  reference 
to  the  employment  of  females  m  mines,  and  the  apprenticeship 
of  very  young  pauper  children  to  subterranean  duties.  We  shall 
therefore  merely  add,  that  such  practices  iu:e  chiefly  confined  to 
the  Etist  of  Scotland,  and  some  parts  of  Yorkshire,  Lancashire, 
&c.  In  the  coal-fields  of  tlic  East  of  Scotland,  the  greatest 
number  of  female  children  are  employed,  the  proportion  beii^ 
one  female  under  thirteen  years  of  age  to  ten  males.     With 
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respect  to  the  general  management  cf  collieries  as  matters 
of  business,  and  of  colliers  as  workmen,  we  sather  from  a 
perusal  of  the  reports,  precisely  what  will  be  m  accordance 
with  the  expectations  of  all — namely,  that  the  more  extensive 
and  valuable  the  mines,  the  more  systematic  and  scientific 
are  the  arrangements  for  conducting  them,  A  glance  at  coal- 
pits on  the  most  extensive  scale  will  Ik*  a  necessary  preliminary 
to  our  remarks  upon  the  people  who  work  them. 

The  pits  at  Newcastle  have  long  been  celebrated  as  by  far  the 
largest  and  most  important  in  the  world,  and  these  we  take  as 
the  best  example.  Those  who  desire  a  minute  and  elaborate  ac- 
count of  them,  must  refer  to  the  report  and  evidence  upon  that 
district  by  J.  R.  Leifchild,  Esq.  That  gentleman  has  illustrated 
his  details  by  maps  and  plans  of  various  kinds,  which  initiate 
attentive  readers  into  all  the  mysteries  of  these  Cimmerian  regions. 
The  general  map  of  the  mines,  which  he  has  prefixed  to  his  re- 
port, shows  this  district  to  be  a  very  conglomerate  of  collieries,  all 
communicating  with  the  river  Tyne  by  a  complete  net-work  of 
waggon-ways  or  colliery  railroads.  In  the  tract  of  country  lying 
between  the  mouths  of  the  rivers  Wear  and  Blyth,  it  would  al- 
most seem  that  one  could  scarcely  take  any  direction  without 
encountering  a  coal-pit.  It  is  utterly  beyond  our  power  and 
our  limits  to  follow  the  sub-commissioner  tlirough  all  the  details 
of  his  folio,  of  more  than  two  hundred  well-filled  p^es.  We 
can  only  stay  to  bestow  a  look  here  and  there,  and  to  indicate 
the  references  to  those  who  seek  full  information  on  the  various 
points  in  c|ucstion.  Mr.  Leifchild  first  reports  concisely  upon 
the  general  subjects  of  inquiry,  and  then  enters  into  matters  of 
detail  connected  with  the  establishment  and  management  of 
collieries.  These  portions  form  what  is  denominated  the  *  Re- 
port,' to  which  we  shall  refer  by  the  numl>er  of  paragraphs. 
Then  follows  the  overwhelming  mass  of*  Evidence,' — that  is,  of 
the  depositions  of  the  principals,  agents,  work-people,  medical 
men,  clergymen,  and  other  persons  in  the  district,  who  were  pos- 
sessed of  information  upon  the  subjects  under  ctmsidcration.  The 
witnesses  thus  examined  were  six  Inindred  and  sixty-eight. 

Some  idea  of  the  importance  of  a  Newcastle  pit  may  be  formed, 
from  the  fact,  that  the  expense  of  sinking  a  single  shaft,  including 
outfits  and  machinery,  varies  from  lOfiOOl  to  40,0()()/.,  most 
frequently  approaching  to  the  latter.  (§  204.)  There  are  com- 
monly two  shafts  sunk,  (me  called  the  *  downcast,'  and  the  other 
the  '  upcast'  shaft ;  or  in  cases  of  mining  difficulty,  one  shaft  is 
made  to  answer  the  purpose  of  two  by  a  longitudinal  partition. 
From  the  position  of  the  most  valuable  scams  of  coal,  the  per- 
pendicular depths  of  these  shafts  are  greater  than  those  of  any 
other  coal-mining  district.  The  depths  of  three  out  of  the  twelve 
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which  the   suh-oomniissioncr  descended  are,    1044,   1070,  and 
1590  feet,  the  last  hein^,  wc  beUeve,  the  deepest  in  the  world. 
All  tliese  tliroe  are  '  upcaat  shafts.'— that  is,  they  are,  in  fact,  the 
chimnies  by  which  the  smoke  and  vitiated  air  of  the  pit  escape. 
A  roarinf]^  furnace  blazes  at  the  bottom  of  each  such    shaft, 
for  the  ]>urpose  of  accelerating  the  npward  course  of  the  vitiated 
air ;  and  the  visitor  to  the  mine,  when,  as  in  these  cases,  the 
other  shaft  is  not  accessible,  has  literally  to  perform  the  fer  fVom 
agreeable  duty  of  descending  an  apparently  interminable  chim- 
ney.    *  My  sensations,'  says  the  sub-commissioner,  *  during  the 
descent  and  ascent  of  the  upcast  shafts,  enabled  nie  fully  to  ap- 
preciate the  complaints  of  the  witnesses  in  reference  to  them.' 
(§  34.)     The  iniplcjisantness  must  be  by  no  means  dimini^ed 
l)y  the  liberality  with  which  one  is  offered  the  choice  of  an  oscil- 
lating coal-l^askct,  sometimes,  indeed,  banging  against  the  sides 
of  the  shaft,  or  a  '  loop'  at  the  end  of  the  rojxj  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  one  leg,  the  other  being  left  free  as  a  kind  of  rudder. 
The  whole  arrangements  for  ascending  and  descending  are  de- 
scribed in  §  215 — 222.     ( Certainly  the  '  cage'  which  slides  upon 
i>erp(MulicuIar  rods  or  rails  must  be  the  most  safe  cind  agreeable. 
The  cost  of  a  pair  of  ropes  for  the  deejxjst  shaft  is  550/«,  and  the 
weight  of  this  pair  five  tons  and  three-quarters ;  yet  they  last 
only  al)out  ten  months. 

The  visitor  is  lowered  or  raised  by  the  same  means  as  the 
coals, — viz.,  steam-engines.  The  accumulation  of  steam  power 
for  *  winding'  and  pumping  at  most  of  these  collieries  is  veiy 
great,  and  nmst  be  worked  at  considerable  cost  to  the  proprietor. 

The  ])latcs  representing  the  mode  of  working  and  ventilating 
these*  enormous  mines,  which  Mr.  l^ifchild  has  liberally  sup- 
plied, enable  us  to  form  some  idea  of  a  region  which  We  appre- 
hend few,  if  any,  of  our  readers  have  ever  beheld.  We  scarcely 
know  how,  in  the  absence  of  the  plates,  to  convey  a  better 
representation  of  the  ground  plan  of  a  pit,  than  by  requesting 
them  to  suppose  themselves  looking  down  upon  a  window 
lying  in  a  horizontal  position  upon  the  ground.  If  tliey 
imagine  this  window  to  be  a  very  old  fashioneil  one,  in  which 
the  panes  of  glass  arc  small  and  numerous,  and  the  intervening 
wooden  or  leaden  strips  broad,  and  frequently  intersected,  they 
will  possess  a  tolerable  notion  of  the  appearance  of  the  plan  of  a 
coal-pit  on  the  Tyne.  The  panes  ot  glass  will  represent  the 
pillars  of  coal  left  to  support  the  roof,  ana  the  intersecting  strips 
will  stand  for  the  passages  by  which  the  coal  is  bmught  to  the 
shaft,  and  the  pit  traversed.  The  coal  is  excavated  upon  this 
plan,  and  the  gi'catcr  the  quantity  of  coal  obtained,  the  more 
numerous  these  passages  and  pillars ;  so  that  the  horizontal  section 
of  a  coal-mine  presents  the  appearance  of  a  large  piece  of  panel 
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work.  When  the  vein  of  coal  becomea  inconveniently  Bituated, 
or  inferior  in  quality,  any  further  increase  of  the  dimensiona  of 
tbe  mine  is  abandoned^  and  the  pillars  themselves  are  worked 
off  as  &r  as  is  consistent  with  safety.  Various  indications  of  the 
instability  of  the  roof  are  given  during  the  progress  of  the  pillar 
working,  which  are  aptlv  denominated  ^  active  and  quiescent 
creep^  suice  the  floor  and  roof  of  the  mine  exhibit  a  tendency^ 
more  or  less  violent,  to  unite,  in  consequence  of  the  pressure  of 
the  superincumbent  strata.  When  this  tendency  is  very  deoisive^ 
tbe  remaining  props  of  wood  are  knocked  out,  with  very  con- 
siderable risk  of  life,  and  the  muie  is  finally  relinquished* 
(§200—214.) 

The  pits  in  thi^)  district  abound  in  inflammable  gases  to  a  far 
greater  extent  than  is  known  in  any  othen  Here,  therefore, 
alone  is  the  ventilation  of  a  coal-mine  a  matter  of  complicated 
system  and  science.  Mr.  Lcifchild  lias  traced  this  system  from 
its  early  and  very  imperfect  state,  to  its  present  really  wonderful 
development.  (§  160 — 193.)  We  cannot  pretend  to  follow  him 
in  ttiis  interesting  account,  and  can  only  notice  that  the  general 
outline  of  the  practice  appears  to  be  this : — A  lai^go  and  con- 
stantly flaming  furnace  placed  at  the  bottom  of  one  shaft,  or  one 
division  of  a  shaft,  creates  a  draught  by  which  the  pure  air  is 
brought  down  the  cool  or  ^  downcast'  shaft,  and  expelled  by  the 
heated  or  ^  u})ca8t'  shaft.  Between  the  periods  of  its  suction 
and  expulsion,  it  has  been  made,  by  the  intervention  of  various 
stoppings,  partitions,  crossings,  and  doors,  to  ])enneate  every 
one  of  the  passages  of  the  vast  mine.  It  has,  in  fact,  been  con- 
trolled and  regulated  like  a  stream  in  a  canal,  by  the  aid  of 
locks,  but  in  a  far  more  complicated  manner.  By  the  introduc- 
tion of  this  stream  of  pure  air,  the  noxious  and  inflammable 
gases  are  diluted,  and  iinally  carried  away  through  the  upcast 
shaft. 

This  dilution  cannot,  however,  always  be  effected  to  a  sufti- 
cient  extent.  Hence  the  fearful  cxj)losions  with  which  wc  have 
from  time  to  time  l)een  made  acquainted.  Eitlier  the  quantity 
of  pure  air  is  insufficient,  or  the  course  of  the  current  is  deranged 
by  accident  or  neglect  In  either  case  the  inflammable  gases 
predominate  and  explode  at  the  first  contact  with  flame. 
Several  pages  of  this  report  arc  devoted  to  the  consideration  of 
the  causes,  effects,  and  possible  preventives  of  such  catastrophes, 
and  extensive  Uibles  of  their  number,  and  the  circumstances  con 
nectcd  with  each,  are  introduced.  There  exists  also  a  great 
vmiety  of  causes  productive  of  accidents  less  destructive  in  their 
effects  than  explosions  of  carburettcd  hydroj^cn  p;as.  There  arc 
casualties  arising  from  partial  inundations ;  falls  down  the  shaft ; 
falls  of  coal  or  stone  ftom  the  roof  (a  very  frequent  case) ;  and 
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the  upsetting  of  coal-waggoixs.  These  mostly  terminate  in  the 
injury  or  death  of  one,  two,  or  three  individuals.  They  are, 
however,  exceedingly  numerous,  as  is  evinced  hy  the  mention  of 
some  remarkable  facts,  and  by  the  very  slight  sensation  which 
their  occurrence  occasions.  Any  injury  terminating  short  of 
death  ap]>ears  to  be  considered  in  the  district  as  too  trifling  for 
sympathy  or  record,  A  colliery  surgeon  is  provided,  and  what 
more  can  owners  and  agents  be  expected  to  do  than  to  secure 
the  means  of  amputation,  and  to  put  the  sufferer  on  the  quarter- 
jmy  list  ?  So  say  the  owners  themselves ;  and  tnily,  the  only 
objection  refers  to  the  origin  of  the  accident  Is  every  precau- 
tion adopted?  This  question  has  many  bearings,  but  the  evi- 
dence and  remarks  of  the  sub-commissioner  induce  us  to  conclude 
thai  nothing  short  of  general  government  supervision,  devoid, 
indeed,  of  all  vexatious  interference,  will  compel  attention  to 
minute  arrangements  for  safety.  A  pit  can  be  conducted  con- 
si^tently  with  ordinary  safety,  and  yet  at  the  same  time,  far  from 
consistently  with  perfect  safety.  In  some  less  important  districts 
than  that  under  consideration,  the  least  possible  expenditure  which 
can  render  a  mine  workable,  seems  to  be  considered  all  that  is 
necessiiry.  Certainly,  in  the  Newcastle  district,  a  vast  outlay  is 
incurn^l  for  the  general  security  and  comfort  of  the  mine; 
nevertheless,  it  is  indisputable,  that  an  additional  expenditure, 
not  very  considerable,  would,  in  all  probability,  ensure  its 
entire  safety.  We  have  not  space  to  fortify  this  conclusion 
by  extracts  i*ron\  the  Ueport  before  us,  but  it  is  one  at  which  most 
careful  readoi-s  of  that  document  will  arrive.  From  the  tables 
there  published  of  accidents  arising  from  explosions  and  casual- 
ties, *  it  may  W  stated  that,  at  the  very  least,  fifteen  hundred 
lives  have  been  siicriticed  in  or  about  the  Tyne  and  Wear  col- 
lieries in  little  more  than  the  last  forty  years.  (§  234.)  Further 
observations  evince  that  this  computation  is  unquestionably  the 
minimum.  No  records  of  deaths,  nor,  indeed,  of  accidents, 
are  kept  in  tlie  mining  districts,  and  these  tables  were  con- 
structed AAiih  great  difhculty  from  extraneous  sources  of  inferma- 
tion,  and  from  the  recollection  of  such  agents  as  were  willing 
to  tju*5k  their  memories.  During  the  brief  jieriod  in  which  Mr. 
I-eifchild  was  pursuing  his  investigations,  no  less  than  forty  lives 
were  lost  in  or  about  these  pits.  Thirty-two  of  these  were 
sacriliced  at  one  time  by  the  explosion  of  a  pit,  while  that  gen- 
tleman was  in  its  vicinity.  lie  immediately  descended  the 
exploded  mine,  and  the  minute  details  which  he  collected 
from  (he  agent,  together  with  its  illustrative  plan,  place  the 
awful  scene  before  us  most  vividly.  A  very  pleasing  trait  in 
the  character  of  the  miners  is,  their  cheerfulness  and  courage 
in  rendering  all  the  assistance  in  their  power  idler  such  explosions. 


cH^*  lirti^  ib^  ate^  neceMvOy  within^  ^ 
dlttigtf^*^  aecMd  md  more  violent  exptonon  fr^i)iidntfy  tMiA# 
p]a^«.  '  The  description  of  the  moment  at  which  sndi  Bti  ^¥m 
iMtt  fealty  ttj^ted  by  the  oldest  and  moat  atoot^Mdrted  in'tUa 
iiliii«(iiirit  had  taken  fire  andwaa  in  a  hhae^is  wotihaOkanttitii 
dmtttbe  criais  df  any  hovel  we  ever  read.  We  ngretdilit^wS 
cssnncit  make  room  for  it 

^  The  aiii^oaed  caiiae  of  this  ex^kxdon,  and  of  aumy  oAkalL 
Mfihffi  na  to  a  very  impntant  pomt  It  iq>pean  that  in  tboa 
pliiaagcft  of  the  mine  wnere  a  conatant  tran^  of  coal-wagMMi 
tMdttf  «  ^at(qy[une»'  or  air-lock  inadmifwiHe,  wooden  Maik 
dffled' '  tXBp  doon»^are .  erected  Theae  are  tended  by  mete 
AiMiiHA  from  six  to  ten  years  of  ag^,  whose  duty  it  la  to  op^ 
flKm  when  a  train  of  coaf-wamona  is  near,  and  to  doae  wtii 
iMaantly  after  its  departure.    Bv  thia  meana  the  traflkof  ^ 

g:  is  carried  on  consistendy  witn'the  existence  of  ventilatioitiL 
&0wever,  a  boy  tending  an  important  door  n^ect  to  dose  i^ 
tbe  innnediate  eonsequenoe  is  a  cUnmgement  of  the  vratQattqa 
miSbit  part  of  die  pit.  Accordin(|  to  the  period  which  eliqpaaa 
belbre  tma  neglect  is  discovered  is  the  desree  of  danger,  hi 
loiM  positions^  tihe  opening  of  a  tinqp  door  £r  h§]lf-«n4i(DiQr  wffl 
pMffl  uie  fives  of  eveiy  haman  being  in  the  mitle.'  Nqw^'iii  dia 
9StfM  instance,  the  agent  himself  nnherita<Jbq;ly  admbmedg^ 
that  Hit  inevitable  condwnon  derivable  from  all  the  evidence 
ofiisred  is,  that  one  little  boy  went  to  pb^  with  another  onukriy 
engaged,  and  that  in  this  childish  neglect  must  be  found  the 
cause  of  the  almost  momentary  death  of  thirt^*two  persons^  and 
that,  too,  in  the  most  horrible  manner,  as  his  own  description 
testifies.  Another  explosion,  distinctly  traceable  to  the  same 
cause,  the  neglect  of  a  door*kecper,  occurred  shortly  afterwards, 
by  which  nine  lives  were  lost,  all  the  victims  but  one  being 
young  persons  and  children.  A  plan  of  the  pit  in  which  this 
catastrophe  occurred  exhibits  the  parts  of  the  mme  in  which  the 
bodies  were  found.  *  In  adverting,'  says  the  sub-commissioner, 
'  to  the  tremendous  responsibility  unconsciously  incurred  by 
th^se  almost  infimtile  keepers  of  the  lives  of  scores  of  human 
beings,  all  their  superiors  in  age,  and  commonly  including  their 
own  fiithers,  we  cease  to  regard  the  door-keeper  as  a  mere  me* 
chanical  adjunct  to  the  mine.  Viewed  in  this  light,  the  onus  of 
his  duty  can  scarcely  be  overrated,'  &c.  '  How  many  mining 
catastrophes  are  due  to  the  necli^ence  of  door-keepers,  it  is 
neither  possible  to  affirm,  nor  juaicious  to  conjecture,  inasmuch 
as  the  violence  of  the  explosion  at  the  spot  where  it  originates, 
usually  sweeps  away  all  indications  of  its  immediate  cause. 
While  few  explosions  have  happened,  the  origin  of  which  has 
been  so  distinctly  traced,  and  so  readily  assigned  to  the  heed- 
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IcssJiioss  of  trappoKi  (other  cases  are  enumerated),  yet  the  hability 
to  such  fatal  occuiTcnccs  is  neither  disputed  nor  diminished' 
i§  67.) 

Much  eviilence  is  given  upon  the  possible  substitutes  for  these 
trappen^,  wliioh  is  deserving  of  serious  attention ;  but,  again  to 
quote  the  reporter, — 

•  Whothor  the  Kn^  may  l»o  ailvantiigeously  replaced  by  old  meu,  or 
whether  the  dinus  may  be  rH>  eonstruetcd  as  to  act  without  the  inter- 
vention of  human  agency,  may  long  remain  questions  open  in  theory, 
while  they  aiv  decided  in  praetiee;  nor  does  it  appear  that  it  will  be 
ascertained  how  tar  the  problem  admits  of  a  mechanical  solution  until 
>ome  more  iH»wertul  incitement  to  its  investigation  shall  be  brought 
into  oj»eration.'   (§  <>ll.) 

Tlioe  trappers  are  the  yoimgest  hoys  in  the  pit,  although 
their  duties  arc  amongst  the  most  important.  The  facility  with 
which  they  may  ho  iH.»rformed  causes  the  employment  of  mere 
I'hiklren,  who  of  ciuirsc  receive  children's  wages.  The  pith  of 
the  ohjcclious  taken  hy  agents  and  owners  to  all  ))lans  proposed 
for  the  ailoption  of  other  aiil,  apiH?ars  to  lie  far  more  in  the 
greater  cost  of  such  aid.  than  in  its  presumed  inefficiency. 

'I'he  coal  is  obtained  by  means  of  blasting  and  the  use  of  the 

onlinary  pick.    The  men  who  extnict  it  are  denominated  *  hewers.' 

They  tear  down  the  coal,  and  a  class  of  stout  boys  from    14  to 

1:^  \oai"s  otagc,  called  '  putters,'  fill  the  baskets  or  tubs  with  the 

i\m\,  and  then  '  put'  or  projnd  and  drag  their  loads  on  a  small 

Ciirruigv*  plav.vd  u|xni  a  railway,  until  thev  reach  a  crane  in  a 

nuMY  o{vu  iuul  higher  part  of  the  mine,     fiy  this  crane  the  loads 

ari*   ti-a'^.sR'ViVvl  lo  \\  ag5;v»ns  ^^' rol lies' )  drawn  by  horses,  and  the 

h.oiM>  i*'^*  drixon  by  ilu*  oUiss  of  Ivy s  called  'drivers,'  whose  ages 

\;uv  fivm  11  or  TJ.  to  14  or  15.     The  oidy  other  lai^  class  of 

K^x's  aiv  tlio  inip|vrs  Ivfi^n^  mentioned  :  but  there  are  numerous 

small  oouip.mics  of  Ik\vs  employed  in  assisting  the  putters  and 

drivers  in  various  ways.     Some   take  in  woikI  for  propping  the 

pit.  and  carry  Ivu'k  water ;  some  clean  the  waggon  or  railway, 

to  riMKler  the   inmsit  facile  and  imintcrrupted ;  some 'help  up' 

the  jMitters  when  a  difficult  place  is  to  be  pjujisetl ;  others  {)erform 

desultory  work  about  the  various  parts  of  the  mine.    The  margin 

of  the  top  of  the  shatl  and  its  inmiediate  neighbourhood,  in  the 

<»iKMi  air,  i^  called  the  *  Iwuik,'  and  tlierealK)uts  are  employed  a 

nuuilK^r  of  adults  and  boys.     The  boys  pick  out  stones  and  im- 

inirilics  from  the  coal,  or  assist  the  men  who  are  engaged  in 

transferring  the  coal-baskets  .is  they  come  from  the  pit  to  the 

railway  which  leads  to  the  place  of  shipment.     Such  is  a  very 

|>rief  abstract  of  the  catalogue  and  descriptions  laid  before  us  of 

lh(M'hief  employ mcnts  i)cl()w  and  above  ground.  (§  197—214.) 

The  •  pnMcrs*  (a  term  which  is  generic,  and  admits  of  distinctions 


inili^H«iMe  to  the  ages  and  du(i«B  of  ib»  bo^).fn  thaw  -mU^ 
nhwkTgO'the  gkeateet  actual  kbour  in  pn^ramoDtp  tlwiE.iigM. 
They  are  conseqaenUy  nsnally  muscular  to  an  evotmvt  Aemt, 
mad  emtHf  iHqmdent.  They  will  work  for  perioch  inoadime  to 
agnoiiUurM.  aoa  town-bred  yoatb%  and  at  laboor,  goa  .6in  at 
which  would  render  the  latter,  claimants  for  a  month's  {htuiili^ 
fi>r  the  porpoBe  of  regaining  their  strength.  The  uamber  of 
putters  who  state  that  theynaTe  repeatedly  pursued  their  ex- 
Oaustiu^  duties  f(»  twenty-ibur  and  even  thirty-siz  conseciftive 
bpim»  ia  very  far  from  inconmderable.  '  In  endeavours  teintM>* 
Twily  to  incteaae  his  eamii^  the  putter  is  frequently  reguoleaB 
afbtigae,  and  were  he  permitted,  would  oftdmes  onhr  tenuioate 
his  toil  by  entire  physical  exhaustion.'  (§  d6.)  Their  ignoi«B<ee 
^  as  incredible  as  their  ^ysical  endurance ;  the  quesiini  of.  theit 
own  agQ  sometimes  involviog  too  complicated  a  mental  prtkaa 
to  secure  an  answer.  The  ability  to  spell  their  names  ,is  ^ 
p»vi  common. 

The  drivers  are  not  enffi^ed  in  employments  so  labmious  as  the 
putters,  but  tbey  are  muoi  more  txposcd  to  cLc  '  clangors  of  the 
road.'  A  kick  from  an  unruly  horse,  a  Tail  from  an  luislpady  waggon, 
Q|C  a  collision  with  a  brother  driver's  iraiuj  are  the  ordinary 
varieties  of  their  daily  life.  Unfortunately,  the  effects  of 
.  sucb  evepts  are  not  always  trifliog.  Hence  a  minority  of  the 
,^^TFsen)  can  detail  a  catalogue  of  injuries  which  we  Bbotild  rather 
.;fxpect  from  an  old  soldier  than  a  young  pit-boy.  A  broken  leg 
W.spfx/bas  frequently  lallen  to  the  share  of  a  driver,  but  then 
an  invincible  tendcDoy  to  recover  most  speedily  and  astonishiugly 
from  a  calamity  which  would  have  finally  disabled  au  ordinary 
town  lad,  is  to  be  taken  as  a  set-off  acainst  their  excess  of  liability 
to  accident.  '  Smart  money,'  a  kind  of  i^uorter-pay  when  they 
arc  temporarily  laid  aside  from  such  causes,  is  their  chief  solace, 
and  also  that  uf  all  injured  pitmen. 

We  have  already  mludcd  to  the  trappers.  As  to  the  external 
man  of  a  pit-worker,  we  must  look  to  the  adults. 

'The  'outward  man'  distinguishes  a  pitman  from  every  other  ope- 
rative. Ilis  stature  is  diminutive,  his  figure  diaproportionato  and 
uissbapen ;  liis  legs  being  much  bowed ;  his  chest  protruding  (the 
thoracic  region  being  unequally  developed).  His  countenance  ia  not 
less  striking  than  tiis  figure ;  his  cheeks  being  generally  hollow,  hb 
brow  overhanging,  his  check  bones  high,  liis  forehead  low  and  re- 
treating j  nor  is  liis  appearance  healthful;  his  habit  is  tainted  witL 
scrofula.  1  have  scon  agricultural  lahourcrs,  blacksmiths,  carpenters, 
and  even  those  among  the  wan  and  distressed  stocking  weavers  of 
Nottinghamshire,  to  whom  the  term  'jolly'  might  not  be  inaptly  ap- 
plied, but  I  never  saw  a  'jolly-looking'  pitman.'     (No.  496.) 

Wc  observe  that  tables  of  the  numbers  employed  at  each  col- 
ic ry  give  an  aggregate  of  8503  adults,  2218  boys,  and  1514 
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chiKlitM\  ^or  hiivs  imiler  13  veaw  of  iige),  as  engaged  in  the 
colUerioai  whioh Vhip  ihoir  imnliice  by  the  Tyne.  At  least  20,000 
)H>rs\tiM  aiv  einplovtM.!  in  the  Tvne  and  Wear  eoHieriea. 

l'|K«i  a  i\uuii\emtion  of  tlie  nhysical  injuiy  inflicted^  and 
ihe  oniwanl  evils  8iU)H'rindiu-eil,  ny  the  hibonrs  of  the  children 
u\  the  }M(N  we  eaunoi  enter  at  laive«  inaMnnch  as  our  limited 
*|viiv  will  pn^vent  iis  tK>n\  diung  full  jnstiee  to  the  inquiry.  Wc 
^uiie  «i^:rei>  with  the  snbH^oiunussioner  hiinaeify  who  oDservcs — 

'  rtui  lUo  cm'uux>iaiuvs  of  the  iKvu]mtiou  of  the  trapper  tava  phy» 
NU\-ilU  iix«vx*uous  iho  c\ivlciKv,  l»Y  ii2^oniou  or  ouiishion,  will  by  no 
mvMn>  c:^uMi>It -  -i\\AX  du'v  :in*  inontally  mul  morally  iH»rnii*ioiis,  can 
y^'Aiw)^  Iv  (Ic^uusl.  AVUilo  A  vloierminato  analysis  of  the  fumier,  wliich 
»ho\iM  .-i^&^u  iv«  c«ich  otiusit^  its  vluo  i»r\^)H^rtion  of  oflVvt  may  be  imprac* 
(u'«^M^'  A:ut  uim<\v«^>;u'\ « it  is  no  imwArnnitaMe  assumption  to  atKrm  that 
tUo  u**.  N:\iikr  II  u\x\noi\»«y  of  I  ho  ihity,  ill  \H>i^unetton  with  its  duration, 
An«i  itu-  xUtlttodk  >\*litiKk\  iuul  other  inxntliarities  of  the  seenc  of  itfl 
^v.  i**^  *.'.'.  »*.ixN\  i'.x'.i>i  :4!  U-A>t  iiuluTuto  iho  susiVptibiUtios  of  feeling, 
>•^lilt^^'{  uittUKx^.tutl  ;K'i\\iiv«  and  nourish  a  «tato  tU*  mental  vaeuity  that 
Uiwiutxtu^ei  tho  xM^vilMhuos  ^\l*  nveivinier  instruction.*     (§  62.) 

nx\'  f<A\  (  i\\M  «-iuuual  ri*UK)vals  tVx>n\  one  mine  to  another  are 
Is^ii)  (u^icf  ivvaUe  jukI  cnsivuuar\ «  had  t^ertainly  struck  us  as  domuu- 
»4\*iu»^  ihv  mt*(V>»aaluUi\  ixt'\'ppn'^04i  towanU  the  children. 
"V    KnIU^xxU^   ivnuufkN  ho\\e\er>  are  im^xiriiuu*  aud    militate 

•  vV,'  .».•  «^.•  v.^xv^t  >^yvk*us  obiiN'tions^  however,  to  the  piv^jiibility  of 
,>^s...^vvxY»:*  .M*  i>H.  »Mrl  oi*  \uiv.\n^  emplowrs  is  that  of  the  facility  of 
ivA-N**  *:  ,'i»  t^/  \Mi>^  x*i  '.ho  cwiUo\v\l  to  *uoThcr  c\»Uicry.  llemv  it'ha.^ 
^wx-*  AxtjssNNl  *>  x.x  ALUK\>i  AVKHiuuic  iufvtvuvw  that  no  unwarrantable 
,A#i.  ^-^Nx.s.  '-.«S',-.s  iKsfcu  '.ivi'.  vv  lvji>  o<Mi  exist.  No\i  it  must  l»e  i«on- 
.nnX.^--  "Kt.  ,^  X  :^»i^,;i^  v^i  \\v4kXv^hui  U'luls  lo  tho  cstalilisluucnt  of  an 
.,.  .  N-.\  . .*..  ,v  ...:-,,u,'-  x»i  y:v*»iuv  thi\n)):hiHU  the  district  iu  the 
.»♦*  »v  .-.  -v.  ..»v.i,*.r.vi  Ksk  Ulviir.  A  pn^KnuWi^uv  of  dithouhie>  in 
,N*w  .  ,  ^fti-^xi  tv  ^\Miuiv;i>AlAUvx\l  U  a  pn^ivrti^Huito  relief  in 
M  «^^vsv      .V    •j-v--.>x-  o!  axUiiionul  pav  will  n^storc  tlio 


.\k* 


'^''     V         ^''"    *'*'    "^^^'-^-i^^'  X  Silt  thoe  Aa\  aiitjigVs  can  Iv  parti- 

'••V   ".     .     ■*'    ■'     -•■'-■**  *-->-^  «'i^-   *^^r  N»xs.     The  wert' striplings 

'    ;  '■'  "-'^   .    ''--'^*      ^^   -vuAv^w  wi«h  ihcir  (vAn^uts;  and  shouM  the 

^    .      X    *  ,v  ...^  s,  y.vv.vtKv.^  Ku'  or.e  .vUierv.   the  ehiUl   cannot 

x,v*  .    ^.  .^v"^..         W  .xv^^htKMi  of  tiu-  ^nt  mav  renaer  the  lalx^ur  of 

vw    s:     ^^^   .^.^.^     *>|wiAlK  .^»L»r\^ssne;«hilefho  workof  the 
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It  must  be  observed  that  the  same  long  hours  of  labour, 
namelj,  twelve,  are  exacted  in  every  mine  in  this  district  Thir- 
teen or  fourteen  hours,  however,  usually  elapse  between  the 
departure  and  return  of  a  boy  to  his  home,  which  he  commonly 
leaves  at  four  in  the  momine,  and  does  not  asain  reach  till  five 
or  six  in  the  evening.  In  addition  to  less  obvious  evils,  frequent 
complaints  were  made  by  the  children  of  headache,  nausea,  defi- 
ciency of  appetite,  and  even  of  an  habitual  tendency  to  eructate. 
(§  74.)  Upon  physical  considerations  merely,  we  should  dis- 
passionately demand  the  interference  of  the  state,  and  agree 
with  the  reporter,  who  sayi 


*  Upon  the  extent  to  which  the  evils  of  the  case  are  tangible  by 
legislation,  it  is  not  the  province  of  vour  sub-commissioner  to  en- 
large; but  it  certainly  appears  to  him  that  no  valid  objection  has  been, 
or  can  be,  taken  to  at  least  a  limitation  of  the  age  at  which  children 
are  introduced  to  the  mine.' 

And  here  for  the  present  we  must  leave  this  matter,  merely 
adding,  that  whatever  claims  may  be  made  in  reference  to  children 
in  these  mines,  such  claims  are  applicable  with  threefold  forc^  to 
smaller  colliery  districts,  where  far  greater  inhumanities  are 
practised,  though  upon  a  much  less  number  of  children. 

So  large  a  population  of  miners  have  naturally  become  marked 
by  distinctions  of  conduct  and  carriage  scarcely  less  conspicuous 
than  those  of  their  persons.  We  find,  however,  that  many  errors 
have  been  promulgated  respecting  their  present  habits  and  pecu- 
liarities, in  a  late  popular  work  upon  Newcastle  and  the  north. 
Their  past  follies  were  there  spoken  of  as  their  present  charac- 
teristics, but,  according  to  Mr.  Leifchild, 

*  Most  of  those  extraordinary  peculiarities  of  dress  and  habit,  which 
in  former  years  rendered  the  genuine  pitman  a  truly  remarkable  being, 
have,  at  the  present  day,  become  either  materially  softened  down,  or 
utterly  obsolete.  Their  diet-roll,  from  the  scantiness  of  a  pit-bait,  to 
the  luxury  of  a  *  singing  hinney,'  (a  rich  kneaded  cake,  so  called  from 
the  sound  it  emits  when  warming,)  has  undergone  alterations;  and 
their  language,  though  even  now  unintelligible  to  a  stranger,  includes 
far  less  of  the  phraseology  and  accent  that  must  have  mainly  excluded 
them  from  intercourse  with  all  but  their  *  marrows'  (or  comi>anions), 
(§  14.) 

We  subjoin  the  following  extracts,  as  elucidating  the  origin  of 
the  differences  between  employer  and  employed,  so  disastrous  in 
this  district,  and  so  instructive  at  the  present  perilous  period : — 

*  Although  less  manageable  by  strangers,  the  colliers  would  seem  to 
have  been  more  manageable  by  their  masters  in  those  their  palmy  days 
than  at  present.     The  employers  seldom  meddled  with  theii*  fancies  or 
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thoir  quarrels,  and  the  mon  in  return  seldom  interfered  with  their 
masters,  to  whom  perhopn  they  evinced  more  of  the  attachment  of 
customary  subserviency  than  is  ever  now  witnessed*  Immemorial 
usages  were  considered  almost  tantamount  to  law*  The  periodical 
hiriugs  were  probably  gone  through  as  a  mere  matter  of  form,  and  the 
hired  spent  their  money  and  their  lives  too  with  little  knowledge  of, 
and  less  care  for,  what  was  going  on  in  tlie  great  world  above  and 
around  them.  The  hours  of  labour  were  longer,  and  the  labour  itself 
hai'der  to  men  imd  to  boys;  but  temporary  ebullitions  of  the  despotism 
of  the  employers  and  of  the  turbulence  of  the  employed,  subsiding  ere 
they  had  arrived  at  the  temperature  of  a  *  stick  or  strike,'  were  the 
only  discordances  in  the  affairs  of  the  colliery.  The  spirit  of  mining 
speculation  had  not  then  extended  beyond  the  Tyne  and  the  Wear,  and 
the  magnesian  limestone  of  the  southern  portion  of  the  coal-field  was 
still  p€?l*raitted  to  conceal  the  subjacent  fuel. 

When,  however,  the  new  sources  of  supply  were  penetrated,  antl 
new  collieries  were  one  after  another  blackening  tlio  features  of  the 
southerly  country — when  general  competition  diminished  individual 
profit,  and  diminished  prolits  were  sought  to  be  increased  by  diminislied 
wa;;cs — then  ulteinpted  the  men  to  o])pose  by  the  force  of  combination, 
and  then  ensued  tliose  wranglings  and  conflicts  that  could  end  only  in 
disastrous  results  to  both  parties.  The  masters  were  no  longer  ready 
to  afford  tlic  usual  hiring  bounty  to  the  men,  and  the  men  were  unwil- 
ling to  accede  to  tlie  terms  of  the  mtisters  ;  a  strike  was  the  inevitable 
consequence,  at  first  naturally  partial,  at  lengtli,  coinpulsorily^  almost 
general.'  (§  15,  16.) 

One  of  tlic  most  extensive  strikes  or  combinations  was  that  of 
1831-2.  In  detailing  the  proceedings  of  the  unionists,  the  sub- 
commissioner  observes — 

*  Their  tactics  were  rather  to  stop  the  supplies  and  to  annoy  the 
enemy,  than  to  rush  on  to  a  close  contest.  Ejected  from  their  tene- 
ments, they  encamped  adjacently  in  lines  of  tents^  whence  issued  no 
niggardly  expressions  of  disapprobation  at  the  passing  of  an  obnoxious 
viewer.  But  the  viewer  couUi  pass,  and,  tliough  secretly  armed,  tlicrc 
was  not,  perhaps,  great  necessity  for  his  precautions,  as  the  men  ap- 
peared perfectly  aware  that  in  jeopardizing  his  safety  tliey  hazarded 
their  own;  and  colliers  do  not  api>ear  over  anxious  to  run  risks  out  of 
the  mine.  Occasional  detachments  sallied  forth,  with  a  show  of 
aggression,  and  deployed  into  a  motley  front.  An  attack  on  a  well- 
kaown  viewers  residence  wfu)  ainiounced;  tliey  found  it  in  the  posses- 
sion of  a  little  armed  band,  abat<Hl  their  valour,  and  expended  tlie 
remnants  in  petty  mischief.  Some  heinous  cnmes  wercy  however, 
committed,' &c.  (§  I  J),  20.) 

The  result  of  the  whole  ebullition  was  the  ultiumtc  return  of 
the  miners  to  their  mines,  and  of  their  8ul)stitute8  to  their  okl 
homes. 

*  A  strong  organization  of  resistance  on  both  sides  wa")  daily  dis- 
played for  a  considomble  {lortiou  of  the  year,  and  as  no  symptoms  of 


onB  ^ecftu>iiniiiMi'  vorvumoir^  tU 

obadMoim' bMbMtojiMrai^  'the  MMtors  wereolmpMrtiiig  BtusmMOB^^ 
^entonrailq^eoael^  and  their  fumiture  bf  sftigii^wiiggoMB^'fiKtaiWilM^* 
IttaflinidiihiTt^  YctiMxe^  ^^  to  tupplj  the  phuM  of  the  Attti^e  pMnkaL 
Banisi!!^  Iffiaah  imiKro  wtefe incrduUled  hg^ 

md  iiilfodiiD0d%D  tlie  northem  coUiems;  and^  notwithitnttdiaf  l3ie  A^ 
itecxtdrjr'waiiiiAgtJ  of  the  pitmen,  exhibited  in  the  pliUktoklB  Vif  W 
tvond-elMt'iBt  of  aociderits  <  by  fire  and  floods'  ihef;  desMideil  \lkb 
iOi^^hniliretk  found  ineobpetent  for  the  laJbotik^r  and  sli'tii^^'ligJ^ 
eeptfaMi  Vr  the  taative 'eiUltiers  was  more  pbbHo  thati'plniAiMyfiAt'llMf 
danger  itff^xpldekinii!  of*  tui4>idenceiA^  gMUM'ae  imminait'aa'ihilt 
effeiqdoriooi^'of'gafl  Ifekfw,  dreadfnlly  thhAied  by  the  bfaoleM,  tM  Im'^ 
ari|,iBB<rfgmdanUy'itetreated  to  thdr  old  dietrieta^  andMMNielydnif'of 
twmia'iibw  «o<be  found  remaining  in  it»6  fiorth/    (^21.}  '  ' '  *^' 

*  Totfaeir  gregarious  habits,  danniahneas*  and  moral  inmwifioUt 
fj(€  asmpaable  nuQieroaa  anomaUefl  and  eviK  physical  and  oidtal/ 
obierv^bla  amongst  the  pit  population. 


:'  ^^As  a  main  cause  of  these^*  continues  tbe  subsx)nimimoaeri  'qangr 
be  oodi^  the  entire  absence  of  resident  gentry.  At  the  winning  of 
a  iierW  cdUfenr  the  erection  of  long  rows  of  unpicturesque  cottages^ 
^b  airiyal'  Off  Waggons  piled  with  Ul-asaorted  fu^nijUife— rtUe.  iinmi)dui«| 
MtiUioh  of  the  vety  scum  and  ofl&couri|[ig  of.a  fepuUar,  ii(t^c|4^QU& 
'^jdiletiered  race— the  novdfties  mUoduci»^  wjj^, a^^^ 
iMty,  into ,the  external  features  of  the  coiintiy— rdense  ycm^^b^^ ^^f 
tn^  ^oke^t&e  endless  clatter  of  endless  strings  of  eoal-waggonish-^ 
the  funereal  colour  imparted  to  the  district — ore  surely  sufficient  to 
ttntttiuitot  the  Seiafs  of  the  wealthy,  and  untenanted  do  ^ey  speedily 
beoome.  llie  arrival  of  the  pitmen  is  the  signal  for  the  departure  di 
the  gentry,  and  hencefonvard  few  indeed  visit  that  district  but  they 
who  traffic  with  the  coals  or  the  colliers.*     (§31.) 

Tills  leads  us  to  the  moral  and  educational  condition  of  the 
mining  population,  a  topic  which  we  must  reserve  for  another 
opportunity,  and  therefore  take  leave,  for  the  present,  of  the  sub- 
commissioner,  whose  report  has  furnished  the  materials  for  our 
present  paper.  

P.S. — Since  the  above  was  penned,  the  Mines  and  Collieries 
Bill  has  been  making  its  way  to  the  House  of  Lords,  where  it 
has  now  (July  18th)  been  read  a  second  time.  As  ^  amended/ 
(Le.,  opposed  and  frittered  down,)  it  provides,  with  reference  to 
nnder^ground  labour,  that  females  shall  be  excluded  from  mines, 
and  also  boys  under  ten ;  that  boys  aged  between  ten  and 
thirteen  shall  be  employed  only  on  alternate  days ;  and  that 
iq)prenticeships  shall  only  be  applicable  to  boys  aged  between  ten 
and  eighteen.  In  reference  to  surface  work,  no  lads  under 
fifteen  can  be  entrusted  with  the  machinery  whereby  human 
beings  ^re  l^t  down  into  the  pit  or  brought  up  from  it 
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Art.  VII.  Parliamentary  Debates  on  National  Distress,     Mommg 
Chronicle  and  the  Tifnes, 

What  would  be  thought  of  a  doctor,  who,  instead  of  attending 
to  his  patient,  of  watching  his  symptoms,  of  promptly  applying 
the  best  remedies,  and,  upon  tlieir  failure,  resorting  to  othen, 
should  rarely  visit  him,  should  doubt  his  testimony  of  painful 
scusations,  and  though  implored  to  examine  the  case  attentively, 
and  to  adopt  such  measures  as  were  needful,  should  smile  at 
the  groans  of  the  sinking  man,  or  coldly  speculate  on  the  various 
causes  that  had  produced  his  disorder,  or  bid  the  patient  trust 
to  the  medicine  of  time  ?  Such  a  doctor  is  her  Majesty's  Ymi 
Lord  of  the  Treasury,  and  the  people  of  Great  Britain  are  the 
patients  under  his  care  !  If  the  government  had  been  worthy  of  its 
jx)wer  and  the  confidence  of  the  people,  one  of  its  first  acts  in 
the  early  part  of  this  session  would  have  been  to  issue  a  commis* 
siou  to  inquire  into  the  public  distress.  Such  a  commission  need 
not  have  been  gratuitous,  and  would  not  have  shewn  any  veiy 
siipematural  virtue ;  for  it  is  one  of  the  first  and  greatest  duties 
of  a  government,  to  be  soundly  informed  of  the  state  of  the 
people.  Commissions  of  incjuiry  are  not  very  rare  thines  in  par« 
liament  when  no  unwelcome  results  are  anticipated,  and  the  gen- 
tlemen of  neither  faction  are  chargeable  with  reluctance  to  be 
found  in  such  jo))s.  Even  if  such  a  commission  had  been  both 
difficult  and  unpopular,  a  patriotic  minister  would  have  insisted 
upon  its  operation,  on  the  principle  that  it  was  neither  safe  to 
neglect  rumours  nor  to  legislate  in  the  dark.  If  such  a  plidn  duty 
had  been  performed,  the  government  would  have  received  tlie 
thanks  of  the  considerate,  and,  at  the  same  time,  have  kept  up 
the  jaded  hope  of  the  working  classes. 

But  what  are  the  facts  ?  No  commission  has  been  issued,  and 
none  intended ;  and  even  the  cheaper  mode  of  resolving  the 
house  into  a  committee,  to  report  on  the  national  distress,  has  oeen 
opposed  as  vinilently  as  if  tne  motion  had  been  to  abrogate  the 
connexions  of  the  state  church,  or  to  abolish  the  peerage.  But 
why  should  the  government  be  afiraid  of  inquiry  ?  Does  it  dis- 
credit the  national  distress  ?  Then  why  not  prove  by  bjcts  and 
figures  that  this  distress  has  been  overdrawn  by  party  pens — ^that 
people  have  both  good  food  and  good  beds — that  the  earnings  of 
the  people  are  still  sufficient,  and  that  the  employment  of 
capital  is  neither  hazardous  nor  profitless.  Here  was  a  fine  oc- 
casion for  the  government  to  put  down  the  traders  in  distress,  as 
the  organs  of  the  government  insolently  term  the  advocates  of 
untaxed  fcod.  A  few  days  of  fearless  inquiry  at  Manchester, 
Sheffield,  and  Leeds,  woidd  have  crushctl  the  falsehood  of  the 
fi^e  traders,  and  the  ministry  might  have  flouted  the  members  of 
the  league  widi  the  returns  of  *  The  Distress  Commission.'    In- 
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liowcfv^r^'  of  &UO  UmwuAj  and  niituxvl  ciMMclf.  di6  d[uviMil^Mt 
rested  the  session  in  a  vain  and  shan^leiB  adEAnpt  to 
}Ae^y(nee  of  ffoStimg,  to  d  the  eyes  of  «fal?'htilHkl^ 
jdes:  to  '  Ateff  and  mock  t  ;   ^blic  MMtioA  OMl 

lim^^ilttd  firom  our  ardsam  <  ng  dieir  sad  Ukad  imbe  lit 
I  ov  twenty4bur  homsy  to  m  refficidei^  and  iriiiinltfcmtit 
■•  of  fotore  kinffft  and  qae<  ;  and  tbe  nrallltfidev  itf  1»^ 
capitalists,  meirchants,  and  t  len,  have  pfoduoed  llMk 

on.thc  aristocmcy,  than  the     w  music  set  to  the  SUkiii 
Jfikrosa  fay  Rossini,  who  li     moie  channs  fot  tile  uem- 
Fparliarfient  than  the  agon:    i  of  £he  empixe  have,    lix  the 
ime,  the  peofde  have  told         r  own  tale.     A  fiur  better 
ission  of  mquixy  has  been  employed  by  themaelves^  and 
Buhs  of  their  inquiries  have  appalled  the  sofferera  widi  idle 
that  the  distress  exceeds  even  their  fears.    MwA  Is  owing 
i  population  at  large  to  those  brave  and  hninane  men,  who, 
event  parts  of  the  country,  have  sought  out  the  details 'of 
f.  In  Manchester,  this  work  has  been  done  by  die  League, 
>me  independent  gentlemen.    In  Leeds,  H  few  pubficnni- 
mei  of  all  parties  have  publLdied  their  statistics  of  nun. 
aflSeld,  the  Bev.  Mr.  Bayley  has^  cominled  the  citte  df  the 
^oyed  cuders.  In  Coventry,  Pede»  PaUey,  imd  a  hundred 
places,  men  have  been  found  to  do  the  same  serfioa  wUdi 
yvemment  ought  spontaneously  to  have  done  for  alL 
t  only  has  no  commission  to  inquire  into  the  distress  been 
I,  but  the  gratuitous  supply  of  mformation  by  the  League, 
ther  bodies  of  the  people  who  have  revealed  to  the  govem- 
the  ruinous  state  of  the  country,  has  been  treated  with 
mpt;  its  compilers  have  been  denounced  as  preachers  of 
on,  and  as  long  as  it  was  safe  to  disdain  all  their  communica- 
it  was  done.     Mr.  Cobden,  in  parliament^  has  been  the 
)f  aristocratic  ridicule  and  reproach ;  the  manufacturers  have 
denounced  to  their  workmen  as  monsters  of  cupidity  and 
ny ;  vile  attempts  have  been  made  to  urge  the  people  to  an 
k  on  machinery  ;  farces  of  mock  tenderness  and  zeal  liave 
enacted  for  chimney-sweeps,  factory  children,  and  women 
ing  in  mines,  while  the  iniquitous  cause,  that  has  driven  the 
ren  and  wives  of  our  operatives  to  these  employments,  has 
defended  on  the  imaginary  ground  of  the  peculiar  burdens 
nd !     A  sensible  ana  an  upright  government  would  have 
grateful  for  information  by  whomsoever  collected,  and  the 
ks  of  the  House  of  Commons  should  have  been  given  to 
men  who  have  spent  their  money  and  time  in  circulating 
valuable  statistics  which  the  League  has  brought  to  light,  and 
h  would  never  have  transpired  but  for  their  meritonous  and 
mitting  labours. 
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THE   GENERAL    DISTRESS. 


That  wc  may  tissiime  nothing  which  is  not  proved^  we  first 
invite  the  attention  of  onr  readers  to  the  following  statistics, 
which  we  shall  preface  with  a  tabular  view  of  the  fnghtfiil  in- 
crease of  ixinpcrisin.  This  document  is  published  on  the  au- 
thority of  the  l^oor  Law  Commissioners,  and  applies  to  districts 
pureli/  aqrimltnraly  where  it  is  boasted  by  the  aristocracy,  and 
sulmitled  by  the  advocates  of  free  trade^  that  the  condition  of  the 
labourer  is  nmv  the  l)ost. 

Statement  of  the  Amount  ox|H)nded  for  Relief  and  Maintenance 
of  the  Poor  in  1837,  1838,  and  1840,  exclusive  of  Manu- 
tacturing  Counties. 

(^Extracted  from  t/if  Srvenih  Annual  Rejtort  of  Poor  Law  Commisaioners.) 


Counties. 


Bedfordshire  .  . 
Berkshire  .  .  . 
Buckinghamshire 
Cambridge .  .  . 
Cheshire  .  .  . 
Cornwall  .  .  . 
Cumberland  .  . 
Derbyshire .  .  . 
Devonshire .  .  . 
Dorsetshire.  ,  . 
Kssex  .... 
Gloucester .  .  . 
Herefordshire .  . 
Hertfordshire  .  . 
Huntingdonshire . 

Kent 

l^eicestershire .  . 
Lineolnshire  .  . 
Monniouthsh  ire  . 
Norfolk  .... 
Northamptonshire 
Nor(hunil>erland  . 
Nottinghamshire . 
Oxfordshire  .  . 
Hutlandshire  .  . 
Shropshire  .  .  . 
Somersetshire  .  . 
Soutlmmpton  .  . 
Staffordshire  .  . 
Suffolk  .... 
Surrey  .... 
Sussex  .... 
Wiltshire  .  .  . 
Worcestershire 
York,  East  Riding . 
North 


t« 


f» 


! 


Avcrape 

of 
i8.i;.8. 


£ 
37,486 
57,952 
G2,48i 
50,654  ! 
69,3U2 
70,950  j 
3-2,.'i55 
48,601  , 
165,572  I 
60,899  j 
149,005 
108,526 
37,509  i 
51,116 
23,432 
179,761 
60,194  I 
104,824 
18,894 
172,661  I 
75,612 
60,404 
50,782 
65,398 
6,450 
53,928 
127,388 
124,557 
82,500 
133,776 
153,448 
118,554  , 
109,447 
54,187 


I 


lU-lO. 


£ 

39,889 

70,125 

72,367 

75,745 

75,894 

77,633 

37,006 

53,635 

194,361 

81,373 

165,340 

125,168 

42,226 

56,126 

25,123 

193,526 

63,604 

99,860 

21,897 

181,058 

83,171 

65,416 

53,407 

74,585 

7,246 

55,022 

156,059 

141,694 

92,835 

141,536 

169,952 

144,128 

133,468 

60,530 


120,456    126,445 


I 


lucreaw. 


£ 

2,403 

12,173 

9,886 

15,091 

6,592 

6,683 

4,451 

5,034 

28,789 

20,474 

16,335 

16,642 

4,717 

5,010 

1,691 

13,765 

3,410 

3,003 

8,397 

7,5.59 

5,012 

2,625 

9,187 

796 

1,094 

28,671 

17,137 

10,.335 

7,760 

16,504 

25,574 

24,021 

6,343 

5,987 


i 


Total 


£.     2,909,351 


3,257,540  j   353,153 


6}  per  cent 
22  per  ceDt. 

15  per  cent. 
25  per  cent. 
9A  per  cent. 
9|  per  cent. 
13  percent. 
1 1  per  cent. 
18|  per  cent. 
34  per  cent. 

1 1  per  cent. 

16  percent. 

12  per  cent. 
10  per  cent. 

7  per  cent. 
74  p^  cent. 
5}  per  cent. 

IC  per  cent. 

5  per  cent 

10  per  cent 

8  per  cent. 

4  per  cent. 

13  per  cent 

12  per  cent 
2  per  cent 

22  |>er  cent 

13  per  cent 
12  ]>er  cent 

6  i)er  cent. 

1 1  per  cent 

23  per  cent. 
23  per  cent 
1 1  per  cent. 

5  i»er  cent. 


,  i  Total  Increase, 
i     12  percent 
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Sudi  18  the  1  of  the  pc      rates  ia  thoK  diBtricta  of 

die  countiy  thai  ibr  fifteen  ji  nave  divided  the  upoH  of  the 
com  kwB.    The  kproej  has  ai  i  readied  the  agrieuhiml 

oppffenon  of  trade;  and  if,        a  of  praqpeiilj,  .the  in* 

nwaaw  of  the  poor  latea  has  o  i  tbe  inctease  of  people^  the 
ifalie  ia.  not  dMitant  when  t  will  again  bomt  on  ikiB 

Sain^  and  poor  latea  will  join  itu  in  devouring  rent  Be- 
Ibie  we  quit  this  subject,  we  oe^  tne  attention  of  the  mader 
Mppn  to  the  fiuregoing  table.  Agriculture  h«ts  been  prosperous; 
tfie  ilki|ul;ets  finr  its  produce  are*nearly  afl  at  its  door ;  its  profits 
have  been  great,  and  yet  the  wages  of  the  labourer  have  not 
exceeded  an  average  of  lOs.  per  week  I  The  aarieuliural  poor 
rates  have  increasea  twelve  per  cent,  in  a  time  of  unprecedented 
pcxmerity,  and  the  landlords  and  their  tenants  charge  tne  repealers 
of  the  Com  Law  with  cupidity  I  The  a^icultural  class  stoutly 
maintain  the  fiiUacy,  that  wages  rise  with  the  price  of  com; 
throi^h  this  fiilsehood  they  appeal  to  the  prejudices  of  the  la- 
bourers ;  and  yet,  though  the  price  of  com  has  been  both  h^^h 
and  steady,  there  has  been  no  material  increase,  but  rather  a  fill, 
in  the  wages  of  farming  labourers.  If  the  aristocracy  had  de- 
clared that  wages  rose  with  the  age  of  the  moon,  or  with  the 
progressions  of  the  tide,  the  fiilsehood  might  have  been,  more 
palpable,  but  it  would  not  have  been  greater.  The  charge  of 
cupidity  levelled  agMnst  the  millocrats  properly  belongs  to 
themselves,  and  no  greater  proof  need  be  adduced,  than  a  cofn- 
parison  of  tbe  wages  of  the  artisan  and  the  predial  labourer. 

Bad,  however,  as  the  case  of  the  labourers  on  land  is,  the  con- 
dition of  the  manufacturing  districts  is  infinitely  worse  ;  and  we 
cannot  better  supply  the  reader  with  a  specimen  of  the  state  of 
the  commercial  districts,  than  by  subjoining  the  following  table. 
The  arrangement  is  our  own,  but  the  materials  have  been  sup- 
plied by  men  of  all  parties,  and  we  fear  the  facts  are  even  worse 
than  our  representations. 
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Place. 


I 


Rochdale.  . 

Derby  .    .  . 

Leicester .  . 

Nottincham . 

Stockport 

• 

Prescot    .  . 

Glasgow  .  . 

Paisley     .  . 

Manchester  . 

Kendall    .  . 

Leigh  .    .  . 

Bolton .    .  . 


Population. !     Ttade. 


S4,423 
35,000 
60,933 

CSflMO 

95,000 

0,000 


Decrease  of  Wages 
peresnt. 


Woollen 
and  cotton. 

Silk  and      j  60  per  cent,  since 
cotton.  1838. 


Hosiery. 


Lace  and 
hosiery    . 

Cotton .    . 


Watches  . 
Mercantile. 


19.000  on  the 
relief  fand.  I 

fio.ooo      Cotton 


S6  to  SO  per  cent. 


96  per  cent,  since 
183(1. 

95  per  cent,  since 
183ti. 


Increase  of  Poor, 
rates. 


Colne  .    . 

Ashton-tm- 
der-Lyne 
Bury    .    . 


Oldham    .    . 

West  Bfora- 

wich. 
Pontypool 


Sheffield 


199,408 


11,700 


90,588 


Cotton. 


WooUen  . 


Cotton  and 

silks.    . 

Cotton .    . 


90,048    I  Cotton.    . 

i 

.    .    .    '  Cotton.    . 


49,693 


50  per  cent,  since 

1836. 


30  to  35  per  cent, 
since  1830. 


Cotton  and 
machines. 
Cotton.    . 


Iron     .    . 


14,000       Iron     .    . 


100,000 


CuUcry    . 


15,800/.  less  paid 
per  annum  than  a 
few  years  ago. 

90  to  25  per  cent, 
since  1 830. 

901.000/.  less  paid 
iu  wages  than  in 
1830. 

35  per  cent,  less 
than  183). 

17  per  cent,  since 

1830. 

Wages  50  per  cent, 
since  1836. 


100  per  cent,  abore 

1830. 

Paupers  in  poor- 
house  doubled. 

Panp^rs   in  poor- 
house  increased 
fipom  900  to  430. 

100  per  cant,  since 
1834. 

300  per  cent,  since 
1834;  guardians 
in  debt  6000l. 

160  per  cent,  since 
1830. 

90  per  cent,  abore 
1830. 


96  per  cent  since 

1830. 

30  per  cent,  since 
1UJ8. 

From  10  to  60  per 
cent,  since  1830. 


300  per  cent. 


100  par  cent,  since 

1830. 

190  per  cent,  above 

1830. 
120  per  cent,  above 

1839. 
Near  900  per  cent. 

since  IM0. 
100  per  cent,  since 

1838. 

100  to  160  per  cent, 
since  1835. 

From  too  to  150  per 
cent,  since  1830. 


Oneboussthltpiii 
6001.  weekly  viiei 
now  pays  oaly  9lil 
Persons    isUctm 
within  the  last  yoi 
nearly  6aoo. 
Twenty.nhie  mDi 
stopped. 


Anouaiinciviierf 
deaths,  401! 
Ona.thiniortbe|0- 
pulation  dcpeaiol 

on  charity. 
Onthewholeeallos 
district,  7,«M* 
perann.lt8iysM» 
wacesthaaiaiai 


1600  empty 


200«01ltofClBplOf. 


6000oiitofca|ik9-' 


Popahiianfaiini. 

17.tM,  nowoalr 

14.0M. 
Poor-rates  in  taf«» 

shipofShcAdd 
alane,inaBareia|i 
quarter  of  1830,  litf 
in  1849,4961/.! 


If  it  be  objected  that  this  brief  view  of  the  condition  of  the 
people  is  not  sufficiently  ample  to  form  a  judgment  of  the  case, 
wo  beg  the  reader's  attention  to  two  or  three  cases  selected 
from  a  multitude  before  us,  wliich  would  make  a  patriotic 
govcTnment  tremble,  and  might  even  induce,  for  once,  an  aiis- 
tcHTiitic  one,  as  the  climax  of  its  self-denial,  to  waive  the  pleasure 
of  a  prorogation. 

Bamsley. 

Such  hiiH  been  the  state  of  trade  in  this  district,  that  from 
\Hl\H  to  1841   inclusive,  sixteen  linen  manufacturers  &c,  have 


Med,  the  amount  of  whose  liabilities  was  £896>500,  on  which 
the  diyidend  paid  has  not  averaeed  one  shilUng  in  the  pound.' 
"^  The  fellowing  statement  will  still  further  illustrate  the  general 
depression  bfthe  manu&cturers  of  that  neighbourhood : — 

^,  ■  -^'^^  1^33  aurf  1885. 

^^.lY  s]iop%  epntaining  60  looms,  earned  per  week,  £22  14    6,  gr  about 
••  7*.  TA  per  loom  per  week. 

From  1839  io  1841. 

17  AofB,  coQtainia^  60  looms,  earned  per  week,  £14    7    0,  gr 

■      4|.  9|«^  per  ditto.  •. 

Difference    -        -        -        -    f8    T    6perwefk» 
or  2s.  9|il.  per  ditto. 


^;,.  Diflfarence,  37  per  cent.,  accompanied  with  a  reimtim  m  wagif  gf 
i^*  albo«i  12^  per  cent,  and  a  reduction  ip  amount  of  employm^t  of 
24^  per  cent. 

Goods  Jimsked  ai  the  i^poprmeyud  CaUmden. 

'f 

No.  1,  Calender.  No.  2,  dOeiidgr.* 

1833  .    .    55,984  pieces.  1836) 

1834  .    .    S5^2i    —  1837  \   Total,  163,888. 

1835  .    .    57^229    —  1838) 
,                                         Total  169»441  pieces. 

1839  .     .    46,094    —  1889 

1840  .     .    34,071     —  1840}-    Total,  143,858. 

1841  .     .     33,966    —  1841 

Total  114,131  pieces. 


Deficiency      -      54,310  Deficiency    2Q,480 

Leeds. 

From  1838  to  1841,  twenty-nine  woollen  houses  in  the  town- 
ship became  insolvent  with  liabilities  of  515,000/.  Ten  houses 
of  another  department  failed,  owing  38,100/.  Eighteen  firms 
of  the  flax  and  tow  trade  failed,  whose  debts  were  reckoned  at 
217,800/.  Sixteen  machine  makers,  whose  capital  amounted 
to  47,600/.,  have  also  failed.  Nine  stuff  houses  and  worsted 
spinners  failed,  whose  liabilities  were  457,800/.,  making  a  total 
of  loss  by  bankruptcies  alone,  of  1,451,000/.,  which  did  not  pay 
a  dividend  of  6*.  8^.  in  the  pound. 

*  The  years  1833  and  1835  could  not  be  obtained,  but  they  would  pro- 
bably have  shown  a  greater  deficiency. 

R  2 
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Wages  of 

Macliinists  have  fallen 

45  per 

cent. 

since  1835. 

Common  eipinning  - 

30 

— 

1835. 

Ilandloom  weavers 

40 

— 

1833. 

Cutlers 

10  to  50 

_ 

1835. 

Combers 

25  to  40 

— 

1834. 

Tailors 

10  to  25 

_ 

1836. 

Shoemakers 

5  to  30 

— 

1834. 

Builders 

5  to  25 

_ 

1836. 

BoUon. 

Out  of  fifty  mills,  >vluch  gave  work  to  8124  persons,  thirty 
are  either  shut  up,  or  partially  employed.  2110  mechanics  em- 
ployed in  1836,  now  only  1325;  carpenters  at  work  in  1836, 
150,  now  49;  bricklayers  in  1837,  120,  now  16;  stcMieniasons 
in  1836,  150,  now  only  50;  in  1836,  five  hundred  tailors  fiilly 
employed,  now  only  about  half  the  number. 

Summary  of  particulars  derived  from  a  survey  of  the  cases  of 
distress  in  the  borough  of  Bolton,  December,  1841. 
1003  families  visited,  consisting  of  5305  persons. 

Tlieir  nett  earnings  per  week  were  - 
Pai'isli  relief  and  donations 


£ 

8. 

d. 

339 

15 

7 

52 

8 

5 

392 

4 

0 

82 

3 

4 

Amount  of  weekly  rents,  if  paid 

Left  for  food,  fire,  clothing,  &c.       -         -  £310     0    8 

or  making  an  average  of  Is,  2d,  to  Is.  2\d,  per  head  per  week. 

Tliere  were  950  families,  having  in  all — 
1553  beds  ;  more  than  half  of  these  were  filled  with  straw  or  chaff, 
&c.;  and  716  were  filled  with  flocks. 
466  hlnnkots  were  found,  or  about  10 J  |ier!^ons  to  each  blanket. 

53  familic'S  were  wholly  without  beds ;  and 
425  persons  were  sleeping  on  the  floor. 

Furniture  found  amongst  the  whole: — 

2876  chairs. 
642  stools. 


3518  being  about  two  seats  for  every  three  penoos. 

1380  tables. 
511  families  were  accustomed  to  pawning,  and  609  families  had  no 
change  of  linen. 

Such  is  the  state  of  the  country  at  the  close  of  the  firat  coa- 
servative  scssioU|  after  an  expulsion  of  the  party  for  nearly  ten 


not  i^t^^kRAh  ifamatai! 

years  fix>m  office.  The  times  are  altered,  incbfffd^^bot  the  party 
may  justl^  boa^  df  its  identity.  The  wlu^  coobplai^ed,  and 
jasUy^  thai  their  best  projects  were  thwartfed  by  tl^e  tpnw ;  some, 
in  consequence,  only  exist  in  mutilated  remains,  and  o^^rs  have 
been  abmidoned  altogether;  but  no  such  extenoalnoii  rcan  be 
pleaded  by  the  present  goverament  The  distress  has  isipoken  in 
ever^  tone  of  emphasis  and  wanring,  but  the  eara  of  the  aristo- 
cratic juDfto  were  deaf  to  the  Toice  of  sorrow.  The  difttresB  wailed 
louder  and  more  piteously,  and  then  the  government  affected 
that  it  was  the  mere  whine  of  party.  Hunger  mthered  its  mul- 
tiitndes.at  Stockport,  Colne,  and  Dudlejr,  in*  mrmidable  aitay, 
and  St  length  the  slow-to  learn  govemn^ent  admitted  the  <  slnnli 
d<)ptession  of  trade.'  Beaten  from'evety  subt^oge^  and  shdSrf 
hanat  of  sophistry,  and  flouted  with  his  own  acts  aiid  spetecbea, 
sitenced  by  the  »cts  of  working  men,  the  premier  at  lengch'lioii- 
fessed  that  the  distress  was  incontrovertible.  That  pornt  acUev^, 
i^,  mu^bt  have  been  expected  that  the  government  would  Jiave 
speedily  brought  In  a  measure  of  relief ;  out  no;  the  only  ayinp- 
torn  of  Quickened  action  was  in  the  ^eater  hurry  :with  which >  it 
prepared  for  the  recess !  As  long  as  it  was  possible  to  doubt  the 
distress,  it  was  denied ;  when  that  was  established,,  then  j^wui  the 
shuffle  to  mystify  its  causes,  which  was  managed  by  Sr  Kobert 
Peel,  we  confess,  with  adroit  evasion  of  the  real  evils.  That 
minister  knows  both  the  cause  and  the  remedy,  as  well  as  Mr. 
Cobden,  but  he  is  bound  by  party,  and  cannot  b^  himself.  He 
has  fought  the  battle  of  the  session  almost  alone.  His  partners 
in  office  have  rendered  little  parliamentarjr  services  beyond  their 
votes.  All  the  drudgery  ot  speech-making  has  fallen  on  the 
premier,  whether  of  choice  or  necessity,  we  care  not,  but  we  re- 
joice that  it  has  done  so.  Nothing  can  be  hoped  now  from  the 
possibilities  of  his  silence.  He  has  gloried  in  his  great  measure 
of  reform,  and  his  greater  measure  of  finance,  but  he  will  gain  no 
power  from  the  former,  and  the  recoil  of  the  latter  measure  is 
to  come.  The  tax  is  yet  to  be  collected,  the  scrutinies  are 
yet  to  be  made,  the  auctions  are  yet  to  be  held  of  the  goods  of 
the  recusants,  and  we  are  deceived  if  he  do  not  lose  many  from 
his  own  ranks  in  the  country,  when  they  feel  the  new  screw  of 
taxation^  while  the  false  sympathies  that  his  party  had  created 
among  the  working  classes  by  their  mock  denunciation  of  the 
Whig  Poor  Law,  will  be  converted  into  contemptuous  indigna- 
tion. 

Thanks  to  the  power  of  truth;  the  confession  is  at  length 
wrung  from  aristocratic  lips,  that  the  country  is  in  peril 
from  the  popular  suffering.  It  is  no  petty  triumph  that  the 
labours  of  the  friends  ot  free  trade  should  have  forced  this 
reluctant  faith  on  the  government;    a  faith,  however,  which. 
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being  without  any  of  the  signs  of  virtuous  and  spontaneous  action, 
is  no  more  honourable  to  its  possessors  than  the  belief  which 
the  Thames  or  the  Tower  forces  on  its  beholder.  A  more 
contemptuous  opinion  could  not  be  expressed  of  the  aristocracv, 
than  is  conveyed  in  their  own  tardy  conversion  to  palpable 
tmths.  It  is  one  of  the  invariable  attributes  of  our  lordly 
government  to  be  the  last  to  arrive  at  the  truth.  The  signs  of 
the  times  glare  unon  us  in  the  famished  thousands  of  our  arti- 
sans, in  the  mills  glutted  with  noiseless  machinery,  in  the 
crowded  poor  houses,  in  the  idle  vessels  that  lie  in  our  rivers, 
in  the  appalling  increase  of  bankniptcies,  in  the  rapid  subsidence 
of  wages  and  capital,  and  in  the  emigration  to  other  shores,  or  in 
the  retirement  from  l)usiness,  of  our  manufacturers;  but  the 
glazed  eye  of  aristocracy  can  only  see  *  some  temporary  distress 
at  Nuneaton,'  or  *  a  slight  depression  in  the  cotton  district !' 
Prosperity  has  forsaken  all  the  markets  and  the  shops ;  men  of 
all  creeds  wail  over  the  ruin  that  has  prostrated  their  trades,  and 
are  pale  with  apprehension  of  further  calamities ;  and  all  that 
the  government  of  Great  Britain  can  be  induced  to  say,  is  the 
reluctant  admission  that  there  *  is  considerable  derangement  of 
the  national  commerce  !' 

Our  notion  of  a  government  is,  that  it  shotild  be  composed  of 
men  who  arc  among  the  most  sagacious  of  their  age.  They  should 
be  the  first  to  see  the  danger,  to  lift  the  voice  of  warning,  and 
to  propose  a  sound  and  adequate  remedy.  Has  this  been  the 
case  with  the  government  of  our  country  ?  Committed  as  it  is 
to  alteiTiations  of  the  two  factions  of  whig  and  tory,  it  has  been 
the  fate  of  the  British  empire  to  be  the  prey  of  both,  and  deep 
has  been  the  injury  it  has  sustained  at  their  hands.  The  ultima- 
tum of  both  factions  is  office ;  the  calamity  most  dreaded  by 
either  is  to  be  driven  into  opposition,  and  all  the  improvement 
that  the  nation  obtains  in  the  management  of  its  aflairs  is  derived 
from  the  party  bidders  out  of  place,  who  hang  out  the  popular 
flag  to  beguile  the  people,  and  thus  overthrow  the  antagonist 
faction.  If  the  gifts  of  office  could  be  enjoyed  by  poth  parties, 
there  would  be  an  end  to  progression,  and  patriotism  would  be- 
come obsolete,  even  in  terms. 

The  government  of  this  country  has  always  been  conducted 
on  principles  of  falsehood  and  expediency ;  and  the  natural  con- 
sequences of  tortuous  legislation  are  rapidly  coming  home  to 
all  classes.  The  agricultural  interest  has  risen  in  the  stilts  of 
monopolv,  and  the  trading  community  has  had  to  pay  the 
cost  of  this  iniquitous  departure  from  political  justice.  So  long 
as  the  makers  of  the  law  remain  comparatively  irresponsible  to 
the  people,  the  two  great  departments  of  human  enterprise,  land 
and  trade,  will  continue  to  exist  in  mutual  hostility.     But  why 


should  the  hoBtUity  continue  ?  One  simple  word  is  the  remedy-^ 
justice.  The  fetum  of  the  goremment  to  e<|mtable  Iq^ktioA 
would  a^ust  the  apparent  opposition  of  agnculture  attd  com* 
meroe*  But  justice  cannot  become  the  basb  of  legislation  until 
the  virtue  of  the  aristocracy  has.  risen  to  the  wants  ^  the  stal^ 
or  the  people  have  ap{died  their  force  to  the  House  of  ComoKNisi 
NcTer  were  the  exigencies  of  the  nation  neater  than  they  now 
are ;  but  the  aristocracy  have  not  risen  witn  the  occasion.  They 
are  the  same  creatures  of  expediency  and  shift.  The  great  ruJie 
of  ju^ce  would  at  once  gauee  the  distress^  and  find  the  remedy; 
bat  theie  is  nothing  our  rulers  so  much  fear,  or  less  intetid  to 
apply.  Tliey  alter  the  Com  Laws^  indeedy  because  they  can 
no  longer  maintain  themi  nor  bear  the  indignant  Mie  ci  a 
ruined  peojrfe:  but  their  reform  will  be  a  mem  ^uuage  of 
miserable  expedients^  if  the  people  do  not  prevent  it  llieir 
maxims  are  all  for  the  dajr.  '^hey  have  no  eye  to  fiitimty. 
Trade  and  commerce,  population  and  mondb  in  1890  they  nevef 
anticipate.  An  end  must  come  to  the  force,  and  the  aristocracy 
know  it;  but  all  their  labours  go  to  waive  off  the  redK<ming  to  the 
fiiture.  When  the  Com  Laws  are  repealed,  diey  vdll  fiul  upon 
the  Bank  and  the  moneyed  interest,  and  afterwards  upon  the 
churchy  but  those  reforms,  also,  will  be  eflSBcted  in  the  s{»iit  of 
mere  expediency.  Great  princifdes  iure  as  strange  in  their 
hands  as  the  plough,  or  the  rasp,  or  the  hammer ;  and  vain  in*- 
deed  is  the  hope  of  die  people  who  expect  equitable  reforms  from 
them.  The  class  who  are  bom  to  dictate  are  never  taught 
great  principles,  and  they  know  no  more  of  patriotism  than  the 
abused  application  of  the  term  to  the  interests  of  their  own 
clique.  It  is  remarkable  in  the  discussions  of  both  Houses  of 
Parliament,  how  seldom  questions  are  argued  upon  the  mere 
grounds  of  right  and  wrong.  The  moral  reasons  of  legislation 
are  rarely  noticed ;  and  when  they  are  touched  upon,  it  is  fre- 
quently amidst  the  ridicule  of  the  house.  The  opera  party 
sways  where  the  voice  of  distress  is  excluded ;  the  battle  for 
place,  or  a  party  division,  arc  the  only  things  that  awaken  our 
aristocratic  governors,  and  when  that  is  over,  the  petitions  of  the 
people  lie  as  unregarded  on  the  table  of  parliament  as  the 
notes  of  the  powdered  clerks  who  sit  before  the  speaker. 

A  stranger  to  the  English  government  woula  naturally  con- 
clude, after  having  visited  the  countries  of  Pmssia  and  the  Czar, 
and  become  acquainted  with  our  distress,  that  a  parliament  was 
a  device  for  securing  the  misery  of  the  people,  for  cheating  the 
masses  out  of  their  power  and  money,  for  perpetuating  the  abuses 
of  former  ages,  for  involving  the  nation  in  debts  greater  than 
were  ever  heard  of  in  the  history  of  man,  and  for  pampering  one 
or  two  pet  factions  at  the  expense  of  the  multitude.     That  this 
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is  the  condition  of  our  nation  cannot  be  denied,  but  how  was  it 
iichievcd  ?  It  has  never  been  of  late  without  a  parliament :  most 
of  the  towns  have  tlieir  charter :  the  books  of  law  declare  that 
every  man  has  a  voice  in  parliament,  and  that  no  one  can  be 
taxed  without  the  consent  of  his  representative ;  but  how  do 
these  pretences  liannoniKc  with  the  actual  state  of  things? 
Despotic  governments,  the  stranger  might  remark,  have  no  par- 
liament, but  they  have  no  national  debt  of  any  consequence. 
Their  towns  are  not  chartered,  but  their  inhabitants  are  in  com- 
parative affluence.  They  have  a  national  church,  but  the  clergy 
sympathize  with  the  people.  One  will  is  universal  law;  but 
commerce  is  constantly  increasing.  They  have  nobles,  indeed, 
but  they  are  no  more  the  masters  of  the  nation  than  their  serft. 
Those  countries  have  been  occasionally  the  seat  of  war,  but  they 
suffer  inconceivably  less  than  Great  Britain,  the  victor  of  the 
world.  They  have  no  free  press,  the  boast  of  England,  but  the 
people  are  better  educated.  And  if,  from  such  a  comparison 
of  facts,  the  stranger  visiting  England  should  attribute  the  dis- 
tress of  the  country  to  the  existence  of  its  parliaments,  he  would 
be  justified  by  the  memorable  assertion  of  the  nobleman  who 
said,  *  that  England  can  never  be  undone  but  by  her  parliaments.' 
If  these  evils  result  firom  the  parliament,  where  is  its  utility?  If 
they  are  produced  in  spite  ot  such  an  institution^  where  are  the 
boasted  benefits  of  its  guardianship  ? 

The  praise  of  the  people  s  patience  by  the  aristocracy  is  but 
an  insult,  and  should  be  thrown  back  upon  the  oppressor.     For 
what  is  this  praise  given  ?     That  the  working  classes  have  not 
risen  in  the  power  and  spirit  of  vengeance,  and  trampled  their 
gay  oppressors  to  the  dust     Nothing  more  is  intended  tlian  to 
peti^ie  do2  that  is  suspected  of  a  disposition  to  worry.    Nothing 
IS  said  of  the  patience  of  the  English  people  during  the  ^es  of 
misrule  which  they  have  endured  from  their  lordly  rulers.     The 
successive  series  of  iobs,  wars,  and  plunderings  of  the  national 
income  ;  the  natural  growth  of  the  pensionary  hordes,  and  the 
mischievous  race  of  placemen,  the  sectarianism  of  the  national 
church,  the  iniquity  and  extravagance  of  the  laws,  the  shameless 
state  of  the  suffrage  and  education,  the  dabbling  with  the  na- 
tional currency,  now  changing  it  from  gold  to  paper,  and  then 
from  paper  to  gold,  the  prodigal  allowances  to  royalty  and  its 
minions,  the  history  of  monopolies,  e3q)editions,  and  commis- 
sions,— all  these  monstrous  invasions  of  the  popular  right  the 
])cople  have  borne  almost  without  a  complaint.     For  such  pa- 
tience they  were  never  praised.     But  now  that  they  have  the  aris- 
tocracy at  their  mercy,  and  yet  nobly  refrain  from  revenge,  they 
arc  praised  for  the  patience  with  which  they  endure  hunger, 
pain,  nakedness,  isolation  in  a  poor-house,  or  expulsion  ntMoi 
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their  homes  I  As  kmg  as  the  peoj^  can  be  kept  clovD^  they  aie 
denounced  as  th^  mob^  the  populaoey  and  the  catudlk;  but  when 
tjbe  po{Milar  Hon  roars  and  erects  his  mane,  and  paw».  the  earth 
mth  symptomatic  ire,  then  he. must  be  soothed  hjm cheap  meal 
q£  flattery,  in  order,  that  he  may  be  coaxed  and  whefedled 
agida  into  the  chains  of  his  keepers.  Patience  is  no  doubt  a 
gneat  Yirtue,  but  it  ma^  also  be  a  great  crime ;  and  it  isonewhen 
the  majority  of  a  nation  suffer  their  nders  to  dominate  at  the 
cost  of  all  that  we  ought  to  convey  to  our  posterity.  What 
Wfe  choose  to  suffer  is  one  thing;  but  the  suffering -tfaiat  we  im- 
pose on  our  successors  is  another;  and  it  will  by  them  beao- 
counted  our  dishonour  to  have  auietly  submitted  to  the  miii  of 
that  commerce  which  we  receivea  from  our  forefieithoEa,  as  much 
for  the  benefit  of  our  successors  as  of  ourselves. 

Unbounded  obligations  are  due  from  the  country  to  the  Anti 
Corn-Law  League,  who  have  at  last,  after  the  expenduture  of  many 
thousand  pounds,  and  much  time,  roused  the  country  to  a  doe 
consideration  of  the  most  practical  of  the  fiscal  grievances  of 
the  people.  At  one  perioa  of  the  agitation,  success  appeared 
very  dubious ;  and  many  of  the  friends  of  the  popular  cause 
struck  off  to  the  sufirage  as  a  safer  road  tote  lepcal  of  the  Com 
Law,  Our  sentiments  on  the  iniquitous  state  (xthe  saffinwe  are 
well  known;  they  have  been  freely  expressed,  and  will  be 
reiterated  from  time  to  time.  We  cannot,  however,  too  strongly 
exfnress  our  regret  at  the  policy  adopted  by  some  friends  of  tnc 
suffrage  movement,  in  reference  to  the  Anti  Corn-Law  agitation. 
We  deeply  deplore  the  hostile  position  they  have  taken  up,  for 
hostile  it  is,  whatever  may  be  alleged  to  the  contrary,  as  we  feel 
assured  it  must  be  equally  unfriendly  to  the  success  of  their  own 
views  as  to  those  of  the  Corn  Law  League.  The  repeal  ^f  the 
Corn  Law  tvould  be  an  immediate  benq/ity  and  on  that  account 
claims  tJie  precedence;  but  though  the  enlargement  of  the  sufirage 
would  secure  the  repeal  of  the  food  taxes,  the  success  would  be 
more  remote,  and  the  terrific  elements  of  hunger  and  despair 
may  throw  the  battle  into  unexpected  forms  of  disorder,  in 
which  the  master  grievance  might  be  forgotten.  We  cannot, 
therefore,  avoid  deprecating  the  inopportimc  censure  of  the 
League  by  *  The  Nonconformist^^  and  other  friends  of  the  people, 
who  would  have  it  abandon  its  original  position,  and  become  a 
political  club.  The  power  of  that  spirited  association  is  in  its 
strictly  commercial  and  humane  character :  as  such,  it  will,  aided 
by  the  popular  distress,  either  overthrow  the  government,  or 
force  the  repeal  of  the  food  taxes.  If  it  become  a  mere  political 
society,  apart  of  its  members  would  retire;,  it  would  lose  the 
symi>athy  of  the  religious  to  a  great  extent:  the  middle  classes, 
who. have  yet  to  be  converted  to  the  suffrage  movement,  would 
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become  feeble  co-operators^  if  not  actual  opponents ;  and  though 
the  league  might  light  the  battle  on  a  oroadcr  principle,  tlic 
prospect  of  success  would  be  diminished.  It  is  difficult  to  make 
men  as  zealous  for  principles  and  abstract  justice  as  they 
have  become  for  questions  ot  trade.  Nor  do  we  agree  with  our 
contemporary,  that  the  falling  off  in  the  members  of  the  Confer- 
ence is  owing  to  the  abated  confidence  of  the  people  in  the 
question  of  repeal.  We  attribute  it  mainly  to  the  increase  of 
distress.  Many  of  the  associations  in  the  country  did  not  find 
it  convenient  to  supjiort  their  deputies  in  London,  and  few  only 
were  able  to  support  themselves.  We  think  it  somewhat  dero- 
gatory to  the  friends  of  free  trade  in  London,  that  no  arrange- 
ments were  made,  as  in  Manchester,  to  open  their  houses  to 
such  of  the  deputies  as  had  not  the  means  of  defraying  their  own 
expenses.  In  the  event  of  another  Conference,  we  are  confident 
this  oversight  will  not  be  rei>eated.  But  we  protest  against 
the  conclusion,  that  the  labours  of  the  conference  have  been 
without  effect.  Small  as  it  is  alleged  the  numbers  were,  we  are 
convinced,  it  has  had  greater  effect  on  the  government  than 
any  ]>revious  jwpular  movement  in  favour  of  free  trade.  Sir 
Robert  Peel  has  been  shamed  from  his  worn-out  sophisms  of 
overproduction,  and  it  is  already  rumoured  at  the  clubs,  that  his 
croupiers  have  received  warning  that  the  monopoly  must  be 
coded  early  in  the  next  session.  The  power  of  forcing  that 
session  to  l)egiii  soon  is  in  the  people ;  and  if  they  do  not  exert 
their  strcngtli,  they  will  have  themselves  only  to  blame. 

The  wisdom  ot  the  agitation  for  the  repeal  of  the  provision 
taxes  apwars  to  us  in  the  immediate  good  that  would  ensue.  The 
iM^rn  of  .America  would  become  not  cmly  an  article  of  cheap  food, 
but  woulii  operate  as  so  nuich  new  capital  thrown  into  the 
market,  which  would  be  speedily  felt  by  all  The  debts  of 
America  to  this  country  would  soon  be  paid ;  agriculture  there 
wonlil  be  instantly  stimulated,  and  theca])ital  of  the  North  would 
])c  ilrnvn  from  trade  ;  a  better  feeling  wouhl  lie  produced  between 
ihc  governments  and  i>eople  of  both  countries;  and  cither  a 
slop  w<iuld  be  put  to  the  drain  of  emigrants,  or  the  character  of 
the  emigration  would  be  changed  from  a  dangerous  supply  to 
,MU  vivhIh  abroa^^l,  into  a  relief  to  the  surplus  population  of  our 
rtaviiuliural  districts.  Mr.  Ibbotson,  of  Sliclheld,  and  other 
l^^pnM«»9l  ivccntly  declared  at  the  Conference,  that  the  repeal  of 
il^r  TiMU  Law  would  bo  followed  in  a  few  weeks  by  the  employ- 
xr\ry\%  »*<  urarly  all  our  able-liodied  artisans.  This  result,  and 
\\\c  r\\\\\MAy\%'^  principle  that  would  secure  it,  may  well  make  Com 
1  ^\^  ^viso-Ot'i^  piontiful. 

t%^s.  ,)v-NMvMi  n«t  have  observed  in  the  general  distress  with 
1 VI  i^i>  ""^  ^^^^^      '''^^*  imtioiice  of  the  suffering  operatives  has  been 


Itpplauded,  but  it  appettn  not  to  be  thoitniglihjindefM^  It 
is  not  merely  patience,  but  a  mistaken  ]^liey.  Tbe  a{Millrf  of  tlM 
middle  t^lasws  has  b^n  bitt<dy  complained  of  by  the  lowef^^ho 
now  loolc  with  mistaken  mtification  at  the  irttin  that  is  «t  work 
among  the  miftrchants^  dbop-keepers,  and  manufhetuiMi.  *  id 
more  than  one  place  we  Imve  heard  the  panperB  d^dattSi  wiA 
etldent  delight,  *  we  will  eat  them  up^  and  tnen  they  f  the  midffle 
dasses)  will  move/  We  are  sorry  to  see  this  spirit,  mr,  with  all 
thdr  faults,  the  middle  classes  are  the  only  firiends  of  the  lowMw 
It  IS  with  their  capital  that  the  trade  of  the  countff  is  sustained } 
ibr  every  thousand  of  that  capitid  which  is  lost,  there  is  lost  the 
power  to  employ  a  ^en  number  of  oneratives.  The  ven^nee 
of  the  lower  cfasses  is,  therefi>re,  suicidal ;  they  are  tmttmg  o^ 
thett  own  supplies ;  the  spirit  of  enterprise  ana  invendon  ^l 
not  find  sanctuary  among  the  aristocracy,  and  the  redtmdaat 
poor  will  be  thrown  upon  the  land,  either  to  scramble  with  Ae 
serfs  for  half  their  pittance,  or  with  their  masters  for  the  land  itself; 
and  m  either  alternative  bitter  indeed  will  be  the  contest 

The  quiescent  part  that  has  been  played  by  the  established 
clergy  during  this  frightful  popular  suffering,  is  striking^  and 
oc^;fat  to  be  admonitory.  Tliey  are  eswntiaify  the  priesthood  of 
die  aristocracy,  whose  sentiments  ihej  generally  espouse,  because 
thev  hope  for  their  patronage.  There  are,  doubtless,  many  kind 
and  some  noble  men  among  the  clergy,  but  how  do  they  reconcile 
their  indifference  to  the  cause  of  the  poor  with  theur  boast  of 
*  the  poor  man's  church'  ?  If,  by  that  expression,  it  be  intended 
that  tbe  property  of  the  church  ought  to  belong  to  the  poor,  it  is 
true.  But  why,  then,  is  the  poor  man's  church  so  ill-suited  for 
his  reception  ?  Is  the  master  of  the  house  to  be  restricted  to  the 
meanest  part  of  his  own  habitation  ?  Why  does  the  poor  man 
forsake  his  church  for  the  chapel,  or,  instead  of  resortme  to  it, 
neglect  public  worship  altogether?  It  is  because  he  is  con- 
vinced that  the  state  clergy  have  no  sympathy  with  him.  They 
have  never  appeared  in  his  cause  when  their  own  was  not  to  be 
first  served ;  and  now  that  the  poor  are  visited  by  the  heaviest 
and  the  most  continued  time  of  trial  that  the  working  classes 
have  ever  known  in  this  country,  the  clergy  have  stood  aloof; 
abandoned  them  to  contend  with  a  wicked  and  heartless  govern- 
ment alone,  and  have  not  even  moved  in  a  simultaneous  act  of 
charity  for  the  relief  of  the  beggared  population,  till  they  had 
received  the  mandate  of  the  aristocracy  and  the  queen  *  to  re- 
member the  poor.'  In  the  Conference  held  at  Manchester,  there 
were  only  two  or  three  of  the  established  clergy ;  in  that  held  irt 
London,  early  in  the  present  year,  the  number  was  not  increased, 
and  we  have  not  heara  of  more  than  a  single  clergyman  of  the  state 
church  having  attended  the  Conference  which  is  now  sitting.  These 
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arc  the  men  Vfho  boast  of  being  the  descendants  of  the  apostles,  and 
the  authorized  ministers  of  *  the  poor  man's  church.'  It  may  be 
objected  that  they  do  not  think  the  repeal  of  the  Com  Law 
would  remove  the  difficulty  of  the  poor.  If  it  would  not,  why 
have  they  not  convened,  resolved  upon  a  better  remedy,  and 
urged  the  government  to  protect  morals  and  education  by  de- 
fending the  labour  and  skill  of  the  poor?  There  are  many  rules 
of  Scripture  by  which  the  clergy  stand  gravely  condemned 
for  their  indifference  to  the  cause  of  the  poor.  *  Ye  shall  know 
them  by  their  fruits ;'  *  Whoso  hath  tnis  world's  good,  and 
seeth  his  brother  have  need,  and  shutteth  up  his  bowels 
of  compassion  from  him,  how  dwelleth  the  love  of  God  in 
him  ?'  When  the  Whigs  proposed  to  extend  the  education  of 
tlic  poor,  the  clergy  were  unanimous  and  active  to  crush  the  pro- 
ject ;  and  at  the  last  election  they  were  not  quiescent,  but  their 
service  was  confined  to  the  support  of  their  aristocratic  patrons. 
Nor  arc  the  dissenting  m misters  free  from  blame.  They 
did  iissemblc  nobly  at  Manchester,  in  Wales,  and  in  Scot- 
land, and  collected  an  important  body  of  evidence ;  but  those 
conferences  did  nothing  effectually  beyond  the  excitement  of 
public  attention.  Why  were  not  the  subsequent  conferences  at- 
tended in  c((ual  numbers  ?  Or  if  that  were  impracticable,  why 
have  the  dissenting  ministers  not  continued  to  agitate  the  subject 
by  local  conferences,  aye,  and  even  by  arraynig  against  the 
shameless  ibod  taxes  the  power  of  the  pulpit  in  the  evenings  of 
the  week,  if  not  on  the  Sabbath  day  ?  We  are  (juite  convincca  that 
no  question  more  concerns  the  morals  of  the  people  than  that  of 
the  Corn  Laws ;  and  no  class  of  men  will  so  soon  feel  the  results 
of  an  impoverished  and  a  demoralized  population  as  dissent- 
ing ministers.  There  prevails  among  the  working  classes  a 
S rowing  impression  agamst  the  clei^y  of  all  denominations. 
esus  had  compassion  on  the  multitudes,  and  used  extraordinary 
means  to  procure  them  food ;  and  the  subject  of  a  permanent 
supply  of  food  is  so  nmch  more  important  than  tnat  which 
justified  the  miracle  he  wrought,  as  tne  life  of  man  is  supe- 
rior to  an  hour.  Temporal  interests  in  the  best  disciplined 
minds  have  always  affected  the  spiritual,  and  poor  is  the  prospect 
of  the  pastor  who  has  to  minister  to  a  starving  audience.  The 
l)()or  are  the  representatives  of  Christ,  and  we  cannot  avoid 
thinking  that  the  neglect  even  of  their  legal  and  commercial 
rights  will  never  be  rehearsed  among  the  virtues  of  the  ministers 
ol  ('hrist  at  the  last  day.     Of  the  Wesley  an  preachers  we  have 


position 
the  disciples  of  John  Wesley  will  feel  severely  the  retribution  of 


tii^,^po|mlar  spirit  We  have,  indeed^  beard?  it  aaMvCed'diat  die 
aA^099ey  of  t)i0  cause  of  the  poor  n  a  degndatioa'  of  die 
BHpistedial  functioa  I  Would  that  we  could  cite  iio  imtanoea  of 
lei&.dij^utabU  degradation  t  In  our  judgment,  patriotum^  not  to 
aajlTj  humanity,  ia  a.  virtue  f  passionless  and  puce,'  compared  with 
much  of  tho  eodesiastical  war  that  disturbs  the  land.  <  Modes  of 
deywral  d^ess,  feuds  of  ordination,  and  questions  even  of  the 
obttmb''Tate  and  Easter  dues,  are  *  lighter  than  vanitj'  where  the 
p)eas  of  rioi  agonized  population  ring  to  heaven:  while  the  fonnda^ 
tions  ci'the  next  age  are  sapped  by  the  pover^,  ienorance,  and 
want  of  employment  that  at  present  afflict  nearly  w  the  working 
okssea.  • 

The  pcorogation  of  parliament,  under  any  drcninatances  in 
which  it  is  likely  to  occur,  will  aufftnent  the  oaium  of  the  govern- 
ment immeasurably.  Why  should  the  members  of  parhament^ 
any  more  than  other  men,  leave  their  business  half  oone  ^  *  To 
qniC'  the  enchanted  foreground  of  a  revolution  produced  by  a 
new -agent,  political  economy,  would  be  madness  in  wise  and 
honest  men ;  but  for  the  feeble  chapmen  of  the  dominant  party 
to  do  it,  is  the  addition  oi  insult  to  ihinffer,  and  will  be  counted 
by.  the  people  a  wanton  outrage  on^lhe  diieenciesdue  in  all 
lands  to  distressi  If  the  motive  finr  the  prorontion^  were  the 
preaeooeof  the.  plague  in  tbe  city,  the  claims  <n  commerce,  or 
tb^:  jeopaidy  of  right  honourable  health,  there  would  be  at 
lea8t,:>the  semblance  of  an  excuse.  But  it  is  notorioMpnhht  the 
members  of  pariiament,  with  few  exceptions^  are  engaged*in  no 
mercantile  affairs  that  require  their  presence  elsewhere ;  that  the 
sole  reason  for  separation  now  is  to  adjourn,  according  to  cus* 
torn,  to  their  country  seats  and  watering  places ;  and  it  would 
be  found  difficult  to  express  the  disgust  with  which  this  inop- 
portune abandonment  of  their  legislative  duties  will  inspire  the 
people  towards  their  rulers.  It  would  have  been  no  miraculous 
patriotism  if  the  government  had  determined  to  continue  the 
session  indefinitely  till  the  obstacles  were  removed  from  tmde, 
and  some  solid  grounds  had  been  laid  for  the  public  tranquillity. 
Such  a  resolve  would  have  convinced  the  people  that  if  govern- 
ment did  not  possess  the  power,  it  had  yet  shewn  a  disposition  to 
promote  the  national  welfare.  Nearty  all  that  has  been  done 
during  the  session,  is  mischievous;  tne  food  taxes  have  been 
huddled  into  new  shapes  of  disorder,  and  the  premier  calls  the 
confusion,  reform  !  Tne  capital  of  the  manufacturer  has  melted 
with  the  rapidity  of  summer  snow,  and  to  stop  the  waste,  Sir  R. 
Peel  has  proposed  the  Income  Tax  I  The  people  demand  organic 
changes  ana  the  removal  of  aristocratic  fingers  from  the  key- 
board  of  trade;  and  the  premier  meets  the  demand  by  feeble 
praises  of  their  patience.     The  position  of  the  premier  is  all  that 
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liis  enemies  can  desire.  He  is  irrecoverably  deep  in  the  snares 
of  his  own  fabrication.  The  bands  of  the  net  tighten  eveiy 
hour;  and  before  Febniary  1843,  we  are  deceived  if  the  great 
grievance  of  his  soul  will  not  be  the  bootless  lament  that  he  pro- 
rogued the  present  session.  He  will  never  convene  his  partisans 
in  the  same  force  again ;  portions  of  them  will  have  caught  the 
icixr  of  the  manufacturers,  while  others  will  have  been  enually 
alarmed  with  their  agricultural  tenants.  The  boasted  unanimity 
of  the  government  party  will  be  gone,  while  the  growing  distress 
of  the  country  will  stand  in  mountainous  strength  behii^  the  op* 
})osition. 

Much  good,  however,  may  result  from  the  prorogation.  Li 
London,  the  aristocracy  can  easily  forget  the  visions  of  miseiy; 
the  ceaseless  splendour  of  the  parks  and  the  court,  and  the  routs 
of  fashionable  amusement,  veil  the  distress  of  the  people.  But 
when  the  members  of  parliament  have  arrived  at  their  country 
abodi  s,  they  can  neither  stop  their  ears  nor  close  their  eyes. 
The  swelling  rates  for  the  poor,  the  defalcated  rent  roUsi  the  ap- 
)Iicauts  for  private  relief,  the  crowds  of  workmen  no  longer 
lale  and  hilarious,  which  must  be  seen,  will  be  strange  readings 
of  the  income  tax  and  the  vaunted  tariff. 

The  people  must  evidently  help  themselves ;  for  they  may  as 
well  loolc  to  the  stone  divinities  of  the  Hindoos  that  stand  in  the 
nooks  of  the  Museum,  as  to  the  members  of  her  Majesty's  go- 
vern u)cnt  for  relief.  Thousands  of  families  have  been  utterly 
ruined  through  the  maintenance  of  odious  laws ;  men  of  genius 
and  religion  have  been  driven  heart-broken  from  our  shores; 
hundreds  are  now  in  their  graves  whose  murder  is  fairly  chaige* 
able  on  the  ini(piity  of  the  food  laws.  Capital  is  falUne  off  in  a 
spring-  tide  from  the  manufacturers  into  the  hands  of  lawyers 
and  the  aristocracy,  and  morals  have  been  irreparably  damaged. 
I*ainilies  have  been  disgraced  by  the  prostitution  of  their 
daughters,  and  the  crime  of  their  sons,  who  have  been  forced  to 
su(*h  extremities  from  the  necessitating  influences  of  bad  l^s- 
lutioii.  ICducution  is  rapidly  on  the  wane  among  the  children  of 
the  poor;  the  doctrines  of  republicanism  arc  creeping  up  the 
limbs  of  society,  and  at  no  long  interval  will  become  the  creed  of 
the  national  soul,  if  the  aristocratic  genius  is  still  to  revel  in 
wanton  and  irresi)on8ible  power.  The  people  miwt  help  them- 
selves,  for  it  is  clear  they  have  nothing  to  hope  for  from  the 
government,  beyond  the  cheap  praise  of  the  patience  with  which 
they  endure  their  sufferings;  and  even  that  would  be  withheld 
if  it  cost  a  farthing  to  give  it  utterance,  endangered  the  da- 
tmnage  of  a  stable-boy's  place,  or  required  the  labour  of^  a 
sentence,  or  the  sacrifice  of  an  interview.  The  nation  has  no 
voice  in  parliament,  if  the  majority  be  the  nation,  as  in  all  theories 
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QC;goY^ni]Dcot  it  18  allowed  to  be.  Let  the  mnipmaplird  iml* 
liou  demaod  the  increaBe  of  the  sofifrage  at  oDoe^  if  tfaej  ploai0« 
it  ia  tbtir .  right*  Petitions  alooe,  however,  will  neve?  obtain  it 
BamonatraBce  is  the  natural  language  of  a  wrongsed  mortals 
aiid  tboi^  itis  true  that  pariiament  b»  denounced uie  language 
of  remonstrance,  and  reouires  its  masters,  the  people,  to  ^  sue 
^nd-frwn  ofk  supple  knee,  let  the  people  remonstvate  and  demand 
i|n  ioaaease  of  the  suffirage.  No  government  has  a  ri(|^t  to  ex^ 
ohide  the  people  of  this  country  from  its  exercise  for  a  smgleday. 
liiis  a  bifftnright,  and  cannot  be  long  withhekl  if  the  people  de* 
mand  it;  it  is  a  trust,  and  cannot  be  alienated;  itisa  8afoguaid» 
and  the  only  one,  that  the  ruin,  sreat  as  it  now  is,  does  not 
become  tenfold  its  present  magnitucb.  Physical  force  is  weak^ 
nesBi  but  an  enlaived  sufirage  would  be  national  omnipotence. 

When  the  people  acquire  their  rights  they  should  remember 
the  lessons  of  tneir  own  api^y.  rrovidence  has  frequently. 
caet. great  occasions  in  their  way,  whidi  have  been  disie* 
oarded.  The  ascendancy  of  the  aristocrat  would  not  have 
been  perpetuated  to  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  if  the 
pctfypk  had  been  true  to  themselves.  The  RepuMic,  the  Revbo^ 
ration,  the  Revolution,  the  Independence  of  America,  the  betnn* 
ning  of  the  present  century,  and  the  Reform  BiU,  were  all  loat 
oceaaiom  for  recovering  to  the  people  the  powers  of  seU^vem* 
nn^tf  thesloSB  of  which  was  mainly  owing  to  the  wicked  apathy 
and^foolidi  credulity  of  the  masses  of  this  country.  Whether  the 
'enmnence  that  makes  fools  wise'  hasat  length  roused  the  people 
of  Great  Britain  to  a  better  spirit,  is  yet  to  be  seen.  If  die 
sciioolinff  of  .adversity  have  not  been  sufficient  to  instruct  and 
resolve  me  people  to  keep  all  that  Providence  bestows,  even  the 
sufirage  would  be  in  vain.  The  ballot  would  be  no  protection. 
Triennial  parliaments  would  bo  a  poor  guarantee,  imd  even  a 
salaried  House  of  Commons,  except  the  soul  of  the  people  should 
rise  immeasurably  above  what  it  has  been,  would  be  quite  com- 
patible with  a  heardess  government  and  a  factious  House  of 
representatives.  Aristocracy  has  no  impulses ;  but  it  is  cautious, 
and  never  sleeps  when  power  is  to  be  won.  The  people  have  terrible 
inspirations,  but  in  the  interim,  the  plague  of  bribery  rages 
stealthily  through  the  mass,  and  when  the  fight  begins  it  is  dis- 
covered that  cunning  has  outwitted  power,  and  right  is  prostrate 
again  before  its  foe.  The  present  sufferings  of  the  nation  are 
mainly  attributable  to  its  own  lethargy.  If  the  Whigs  had  been 
driven  on  to  ulterior  measures,  instead  of  being  abandoned  to 
their  self-complacency,  from  1834  to  1837,  the  Corn  Law  would 
have  been  now  repealed ;  the  battle  would  have  sunk  to  a  skir- 
mish between  the  farmer  and  the  landlord,  or  between  the  clergy 
and  the  lords  of  stock,  while  the  body  of  the  English  nation 
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would  have  been  in  commercial  prosperity,  our  poor-honses  com- 
paratively empty,  and  education  and  morals  on  the  rise. 

Tlie  infatuation  of  the  aristocracy  is  the  miracle  of  our  age ; 
and  such  is   its  grotesque  character,  that  if  it  were  not  the 
wanton  cause  of  portentous  changes  to  the  country,  it  woiJd 
only  excite  the  jeers  of  wise  men.     If  their  demented  policy 
recoiled  only  uj>on  themselves,  the  people  of  England  might 
safely  look  on  the  farce  of  splendid  folly  manoeuvring  its  own 
downfall.     But,  unfortunately,  the  gay  capital  is  a  part  of  the 
pillar  of  society,  and  the  calamities  that  strike  the  lords  must 
therefore  be  shared  by  their  victims,  the   people.      But  their 
doom   is   nevertheless   sealed ;    they    are    sinknig   every  hour 
in  popular  esteem,  and   the   grudging  and   thankless  manner 
in  which  they  take  the   lesson  on   popular  distress^  will  only 
strengthen  the   general  conviction   tnat    they  are    merely  the 
splendid  caterpillars  of  society,  who  fall  with  devouring  pre- 
cision upon  the  first  and  the  finest  plants  of  the  field.     Like 
all   other   procriistinators,  they  postpone  to   the  last   hour  the 
business  of  a  whole  life.     The  pauper  has  given  them  warning 
to  quit  the  sole   proprietary  ot   the  land ;  the  tradesman  has 
joined  with  the  merchant  to  raise  the  steam  of  opinion  against 
the  feathei-s  and  ermines  of  the  noblesse ;  the  children  are  taught 
to  consider  them  as   the   mere   7iafi  consumere  fi'vges ;  poverty 
curses  them  from  its  den  ;  philosophy  sneers  at  their  incapacity ; 
wit  profenes  in  the  tavern  the  associations  that  have  heretofore 
belonged  to  a  lord ;  the  Jews  are  staking  deep  into  their  pos- 
sessions ;  the  millions  that  live  by  trade  snuff  their  names  with 
ineffable  disdain;   and  yet  the  aristocracy  are  neither  willing 
that  justice  in  legislation  should  prevail,  nor  that  the  few  shonlu 
be  inconvenienced  for  the  salvation  of  the   many.      A    more 
pitiable  proof  of  the  imbecility  of  the  class  could  not  be  furnished 
than  their  subordination  to  Sir  Robert  Peel.     He  is  too  wise  to 
sympathize  with  the  dull  dogmas  of  their  olden  conceit ;  but  he 
lacks  the  courage  to  shew  the  more  excellent  way ;  and  thev 
have  no  alternative  but  to  submit.     They  are  the  sworn  cabaf- 
lers  against  free  trade,  yet  led  by  a  cotton-spinner's  son !     The 
risk  is  fearful  that  they  will  lose  all  if  they  do  not  speedily  capi- 
tulate ;  but  they  are  brave  only  where  angels  would  *  gaze  and 
pause.'    The  government  has  a  winter's  prospect  before  it  that 
might  inspire  the  dead^  and  it  is  yet  bent  on  a  prorogation  of 
parliament  and  the  maintenance  of  monopolies  that  any  hour 
may  overthrow  the  state !     The  responsibility  of  Sir  R.  reel  is 
great  indeed.     The  distress  will  increase  ;  capital  is  on  the  rapid 
fell ;  men  die  questioning  whether  it  is  better  to  have  a  republic 
or  a  despotism ;  the  wisest  are  setting  their  house  in  order ;  the 
spirited  are  leaving  the  land ;  crimes  are  losing  their  odium  and 


▼irtne  its  attractions  to  the  needy  ports  of  the  coimmim^.  The 
fires  pent  up  in  the  heart  of  the  nation  rumble  mth  feaml  wnrn* 
inj^  the  Itod  is-umwontedly  still ;  but  in  one  hour  the  game  may 
M'u{>y  the  dykes  6f  order  may  be  broken  down  for  ever^  and  the 
flitBt  and  leastpitied  of  all  the  victims  will  be  the  aristocracy 
tfaehoaelves.' '  The  manly  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws  mig^  save 
sil^and  convert  a  nation  ot  moumexa  into  a  land  of  trinmdi 
SBid  hcpe^  The  aristocracy  cannot  win  the  game  of  monondy 
anlai]^;  and  if  for  another  year  thev  refose  to  capitulate,  uiey 
iM^  henoefortfa  hear  of  no  terms  but  expatriation,  or  uncon- 
dilianaLsurrender  to  the  peo^.  It  is  now  at  their  option  to 
M^^' the  pepper  com  or  quit  the  estate..  One  or  the  other  most 
W'dooe.  TThey  have  been  warned  of  the  consequences  of  a 
edUimon  witii  the  people,  and  wiU  have  no  excuse  'wli^n  their 
oiamity  Cometh.' 


»tia  Kotitesf. 


ne  BiographUal  DietUmary  rf  ihe  Soeieiyfor^^l)fffk$hnqf  Vie' 
'/ifl  Knowledge.    VoL  L    8vo^  pp.  440.    London:  Longman  and 


yfa  Ictoe  no  time  in  introducing  to  our  readers  a  work  which  pro- 
mises  to  be  one  of  the  most  useful  which  has  been  issued-  ftom  the 
British  press  for  some  years  past.  A  biographical  dictionary^pn  an 
extensive  plan,  the  several  departments  of  which  should  be  committed 
to  competent  and  faithful  hands,  while  the  whole  was  kept  under  the 
siq>ervision  of  one  well  qualified  mind,  has  long  been  felt  to  be  a  desi- 
deratum in  our  literature,  and  we  rejoice  to  perceive  at  length ^me 
prospect  of  its  being  supplied.  The  work,  of  which  the  first  naif- 
volume  is  now  before  us,  appears  under  the  auspices  of  the  Useful  Know^ 
ledge  Society ^  and  has  been  committed  to  the  editorship  of  Professor 
Long,  of  University  College.  It  is  designed  to  include  brief  biogra- 
phical sketches  of  dl  persons  who  *  have  done  anything  for  which  they 
ought  to  be  remembered,'  and  as  such,  distinctly  disclaims  the  inten- 
tion of  giving  in  any  instance  a  perfect  biography.  *  The  complete- 
ness,* it  is  remarked,  '  which  a  biographical  dictionary  should  aim  at, 
consists  in  comprising  the  names  of  all  persons  who  deserve  a  notice, 
and  not  in  containing  only  elaborate  lives  of  distinguished  persons,  and 
omitting  those  of  little  importance.'  Such  a  book  is  kept  as  a  book  of 
reference,  not  one  of  continuous  reading.  We  recur  to  it  to  meet  the 
exigency  of  the  moment,  and  to  ascertain  where,  if  needful,  further 
information  may  be  obtained.  Such  is  the  avowed  scope  of  the  work 
before  us,  in  harmony  with  which  an  alphabetical  principle  of  arrange- 
ment has  been  wisely  adopted.  Each  article  is  to  have  the  initials  of 
its  writer  appended  to  it,  whose  full  names  wiU  be  given  on  the  com- 
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pletion  of  the  work.  The  authorities,  also,  on  which  the  narratiTe  is 
constructed,  are  to  be  appended,  together,  in  the  case  of  authors,  where 
not  too  voluminous,  with  a  list  of  their  writings.  *  The  lives,'  re- 
marks the  editor,  *  will  be  written  with  care,  and  the  original  sources 
will  be  examined  wherever  it  can  be  done.* 

The  work  is  to  api>ear  in  quarterly  half- volumes,  price  twelve  shil- 
lings each,  or  in  monthly  parts  at  one-third  of  that  sum.  So  far  as 
we  can  judge  from  the  volume  before  us,  we  are  disposed  to  en- 
tertain a  highly  favourable  opinion  of  its  probable  execution.  ITie 
editor  has  evidently  combined  upon  it  a  vast  amount  of  erudition  and 
general  knowledge.  Minds  of  varied  acquirements,  and  of  very  dif- 
ferent habits,  have  contributed,  each  in  its  own  department,  to  the  elu- 
cidation of  its  favounte  theme;  and  the  general  result  therefore  brought 
out,  is  a  collection  of  biographies  enriched  beyond  example  by  the  fruits 
of  laborious  and  well-directed  research.  We  shall  watch  the  progress 
of  the  work  with  interest,  and  report  our  judgment  from  time  to  time. 

The  Nonconformist's   Sketch  Booh ;  a   Series  of  JlewSy  classified  in 
four  groups,  of  a   State  Church  and  its  attendafit  evils.     12mo, 
pp.  3(K).     London:  Nonconformist  Office. 

The  papers  contained  in  this  volume  were  originally  published  in 
the  Xoncotformisf  newspaper,  and  are  now  classified  in  four  groups, 
for  tin*  purpose  of  exhibiting  a  more  connected  and  effective  view  of 
tlu»  rviis  nttondaut  on  a  state  church.     The  titles  under  which  they  are 
arrani::iHK  will  furnish  a  bird's  eye  view  of  their  general  tenour  and 
!»oarin«x.     Those  titles  are  the  following: — 1.  A  State  Church  viewed 
fiHMU  the  gitMind  of  rt>nsistent  Dissent.     2.  Political  views  of  a  State 
('h\uv!i.     ;*.  A  State  Church  viewed  in  the  light  of  Common  Sense. 
4.  Tho  Stato  Cliuix»li  seen  in  contrast  with  Christianity.     In  their 
pit'scui  toruK  those  papers  constitute  a  volume  eminently  adapted  to 
i\w  \\\\\\\\\'\\w\\x^  of  the  pn^siMit  day.     They  are  written  in  a  style  well 
.^ultvd  to  tlio  |H»pu1ar  mind,  and  leave  upon  an  attentive  reader  an  im- 
pivsNiou  muoh  stixu)gor«  and  one  of  a  more  practical  order,  than  is 
ati\'\ulaut  on  tlio  luoubnitions  of  less  earnest  minds.     ^  The  writer  has 
oudoavo\irod  to  imagine  himself  addressing  a  mixed  audience,  with 
wluuu  to  gain  liis  end  it  was  necessary  to  be  serious  without  prosing) 
uud  to  be  lively  without  exjwsing  himself  to  the  charge  of  levity.     The 
urgumoiits  ni'c  therefore  brief,  and  must  be  looked  upon  rather  as  sug- 
gest ii>ns  to  the  thoughtful,  than  as  complete  trains  of  reasoning.'    To 
tlu»se  who  deem  strong  language  and  pungent  rebuke  a  sufficient  reason 
for  throwing  a  book  aside,  the  present  volume  will  be  unacceptable. 
AVo,  howevor,   profess   no  such  tenderness  and  false  candour;   and 
thorefon%  without  pUnlging  ourselves  to  an  approval  of  every  word 
and  H(>ntiment  which  it  contains,  whilst  retaining  our  own  views  of 
the   repulsive   infiiience  exercised   by  the  unmeasured,  and,  as  we 
think,  indiscriminate  censure  occasionally  dealt  out,  we  yet  strongly 
ro^HUumend  the  volume  to  the  immediate  and  grave  consideration  of 
our  rcadera.  *  lie  who  would  hurt  the  feelings  of  another,'  remarks  the 
writer,  in  his  brief  preface,  and  wc  fully  concur  in  the  justice  of  the 
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obsenratioiiy  '  farther  than  the  cause  of  truth  requirea^  ia>  nnqiievtioa-* 
afafy  bitter;  but  he  who  pretends  to  expose  a  sinfiil  STitem,  withoul 
hurting  the  feelings  of  its  abettors^  is  d<»ng  but  little  for  the  advantage 
of  Chnstiaiuty.' 

The  great  evil  of  our  times  is  the  little  hold  which  principle  has 
upon  the  minds  of  men.  We  admit  the  existence  of  an  evil,  but  makie 
no  adequate  effort  for  its  correction.  We  deplore  it  in  words,  while, 
we  sanction  it  in  deeds.  Thus  it  is  with  the  state  church,  whidi  liyea 
upon  our  supineness,  and  must  continue  to  do  so,  till  the  ccmviction  of 
its  unscriptiural  character  and  awfully  pernicious  influence  is  worked 
daefdj  into  the  hearts  of  our  people,  so  as  to  beget  corresponding  exer- 
tioiia  for  its  oyerthrow.  In  aid  of  such  a  result,  the  volume  b^>re  iia< 
is  a  well-timed  contribution.  Its  author  is  dearly  in  earnest;  be 
q^eaks  as  with  authority  from  the  depth  of  his  own  convictions,  and  if 
his  censure  is  occasionally  too  sweeping,  we  find  a  ready  excuse  in 
his  strong  and  emphatic  persuasion  of  ^  enormity  of  the  evil  which 
he  so  ably  combats. 

'^-'■■^■^"■» 

Enpiand  in  ike  Nmeieenih  Ceniury.  Southern  Division;  Pari  V. 
ComwaXL  Narihem  Division ;  Pari  NIL  Lancashire.  London: 
How  and  Parsons. 

We  are  glad  to  report  that  the  promise  held  out  by  the  eariy  num- 
bers <^  this  woriL  has  been  faithfully  kept.  Each  succeeding,  number 
has  increased  our  confidence  in  the  competency  of  its  editor  for  the 
laborious  task  he  has  undertaken,  and  in  the  fidelity  of  the  puUishen 
to  the  terms  of  their  original  prospectus.  Cornwall  has  been  com- 
pleted in  five  numbers,  which  combine,  '  in  a  moderate  compasB^  both 
amusement  and  information  adapted  to  all  classes  of  readers,  and  ele- 
gancy illustrated.'  This  portion  of  the  work  may  be  had  with  a  dis- 
tinct titie-page,  and  can  scarcely  fail  to  obtain  extensive  circulation, 
and  to  be  highly  prized  wherever  it  is  read.  It  contains  a  large  mass  of 
useful  information,  mingled  with  the  local  traditions  of  a  county  which 
yields  to  no  part  of  England  in  historical  interest.  Lancashire^  with 
its  cotton-mills  and  teeming  population,  has  extended  to  seven  parts, 
and  is  not  yet  completed.  The  various  processes  of  the  cotton  manu- 
fiactures  of  this  county  are  graphically  described  by  Dr.  W.  C.  Taylor, 
whose  pen  has  been  liberally  aided  by  the  engraver.  Altogether  the 
work  is  got  up  in  first-rate  style;  its  typography  is  admirable,  its  illus- 
trations are  numerous,  accurate,  and  striking;  and  its  literary  depart- 
ment is  characterized  by  good  sense,  abundant  information,  and  a  happy 
mixture  of  the  grave  and  the  gay.  Devonshire,  ^  the  most  picturesque 
of  English  counties,'  will  be  commenced  in  September. 


Babbicombe;  or.  Visions  of  Memory :  with  other  Poems,  By  Matthew 
Bridges,  Esq.,  author  of  the  "  History  of  the  Roman  Empire  under 
Constantine  the  Great.'*    London  :  Simpkin,  Marshall,  and  Co. 

This  is  a  very  delightfyl  volume.     Mr.  Bridges  is  a  genuine  poet. 
He  describes  natural  scenery  with  the  feeling  of  one  who  is  charmed 
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with  the  beautiful  and  awed  by  the  sublime;  his  narrations  are  the 
poetry  of  life ;  and  the  creations  of  his  fancy,  when  he  passes  the 
boundaries  of  this  real  world  and  enters  the  ^adowy  regions  of  the 
imagination,  are  preternatural  and  terrible.  We  have  an  instance  of 
this  in  the  *  Dreadful  Dream,'  in  the  *  Visions  of  Memory,'  in  •  The 
Magician,'  and  in  the  whole  scene  with  the  Witch  of  Endor,  in  *  Saol 
the  son  of  Cis.' 

The  book  stands  high,  and  on  its  intrinsic  merits;  but  from  the  F)re- 
face  we  learn  th:it  it  has  a  still  more  attractive  claim  to  public  patron- 
age— the  claim  of  benevolence. 

*  Whatever,'  says  Mr.  Bridges,  with  the  modesty  of  true  genius^ 
*  may  be  tliought  of  the  literary  merits  of  the  subsequent  sheets,  there 
will  probably  exist  little  diiference  of  opinion  as  to  their  typographical 
beauty.  Seldom  in  the  provinces,  and  especially  at  so  great  a  distance 
from  London,  can  the  neatness  and  accuracy  be  surpassed,  which  are 
here  displayed  by  the  respectable  printer  for  whose  entire  benefit  this 
edition  of  '  Babbicombe'  appears.  Left,  by  a  severe  domestic  bereave- 
ment, to  struggle  on  in  the  world,  with  his  desolate  family,  an  appeal 
is  thus  made,  with  respectful  confidence,  to  the  S3rmpathy  of  a  generous 
public,  which  is  rarely  found  to  fail  in  effectually  alleviating  sorrow, 
or  supporting  artistical  skilfulness.  Probably  neither  writers  nor 
readers  can  be  better  employed,  as  to  the  ordinary  afiairs  of  this  life, 
at  the  present  crisis,  than  in  endeavouring  to  lessen  the  pressure  of 
commercial  difiiculty  among  our  middle  classes,  constituting,  as  thej 
do,  the  nucleus  of  national  wealth,  as  well  as  the  best  sources  of  its 
future  preservation  and  prosperity.' 


A  Treatise  on  the  Right  Use  of  the  Fathers  in  the  decision  (^  Coftdrocet' 
sies  existing  at  this  day  in  Religion.  By  John  Daill^  Minister  of 
the  Reformed  Church  at  Paris.  Translated  from  the  French,  and 
revised  by[the  Rev.  T.  Smith,  M.A.,  of  Christ  College,  Cambridge, 
now  revised  and  amended,  with  a  Preface  by  the  Rev.  J.  Jekyll, 
LL.B.     London.     1821.     pp.  xxiv.  360. 

We  give  our  hearty  recommendation  to  this  seasonable  reprint  of  a 
treatise  which  will  ever  be  a  standard  work  on  the  subject  discussed  in 
it.     The  service  it  has  rendered  to  the  i)rotcstant  cause  is  recorded  by 
the  pen  of  history,  and  that  it  is  not  yet  a  pointless  weapon,  the  efibrts 
which  arc  made  to  depreciate  it,  both  by  those  who  would  openly 
destroy,  and  those  who  would  betray  protestantism,  sufi|ciently  evince. 
Romanist  writers  find  themselves  compelled,  even  in  these  daySi  to 
lay  out  their  best  resources  in  attempts  to  destroy  its  credit,  and  an 
Anglican  Margaret  professor  of  divinity  at  Cambridge  considers  it  bis 
duty  to  warn  us  *  not  to  let  our  estimate  of  the  worth  or  worthlessneaa 
of  tiie  fathers  be  formed  at  second  hand,  from  a  mere  perusal  (^  audi 
authors  as  Daill^  or  Barbeyraex,  whose  only  object  is  to  single  out 
whatever  imperfections  they  present,  and  place  them   before    their 
readers  in  continuous  succession,  and  without  one  lucid  interval  of 
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merit.'    Such  remarks  as  these  of  Mr.  Blant,  howerer,  though  not  ex- 
acdj  nntrae,  are  calculated  to  produce  a  false  impressioii,  and  to  lead 
to  very  pemidons  results.    The  impression  they  are  aduited  to  pro^- 
dooe  iBf  that  Daill^'s  work  is  unfair,  which  it  would  be  if^it  professed 
to  be  a  con^prehensiTe  uncontroyendal  essay  on  patristics.    But  this 
il  does  not :  it  is  ayowedly  an  examination  of  one  particular  ques- 
tion, and  that  a  most  important  one  in  patrology ;  of  what  use  are 
the  fathers  in  the  decision  of  existing  controyersies  in  religion?   Tlis 
inqmiy  Daill^  conducted,  if  with  some  partiality,  which  we  neither 
deny  nor  extenuate,  yet,  on  the  whole,  with  great  ability,  considering 
the  adyersaries  he  had  to  contend  with;  for  he  seized,  with  singular 
sagacity,  the  essential  points  of  the  question,  as  regarded  in  his  day, 
and  whateyer  is  pretended  to  the  contrary,  ^uBcussed  them  with  as  dis- 
tinguished success.    He  noticed  how  few  genuine  works  were  extant 
belonging  to  the  most  important  period — L  e.,  that  immediately  suc- 
ceeding ihe  apostles;  to  what  different  points  the  earliest  controyersieB 
related,  from  those  which  were  mooted  in  his  time;  how  uncertain  was 
the  genuineness,  and  how  corrupt  the  text,  of  many  of  the  aU^^ 
writings  of  the  fathers;  what  difficulties  were  occasioned  by  the  pecu- 
liarities of  style,  the  rhetorical  flourishes,  the  logical  refinements  with 
which  some  were  chargeable;  by  the  concealment  or  disguise  of  opinion 
detected  in  others;  by  the  changes  of  sentiment  or  uncertainty  of 
the  d^ree  of  conyiction  which  others  manifested;  and  UMtfy  (in  his 
first  book),  by  the  moral  impossibility  of  distinguishing  indiyidual  sen- 
timent mm  &e  uniyersal  belief  of  the  church.     In  his  second  book, 
he  proyes  that  the  testimonies  giyen  by  the  fathers  on  the  doctrines 
of  the  church  are  not  always  true;  that  the  fathers  testify  against 
themselyes  that  they  are  not  to  be  believed  absolutely,  and  on  their 
bare  assertion,  in  what  they  declare  in  matters  of  religion;  that  their 
writings  make  it  clear  that  they  had  no  thought  of  ever  being  made 
authorities  in  such  matters;  that  they  have  erred,  not  singly,  but  many 
of  them  together;  that  they  have  maintained  strenuous  and  important 
controversies  one  with  another;  and  that  even  those  who  acknowledge 
an  authority  in  them,  do  it  not  consistently  or  thoroughly,  but  reject 
such  of  their  opinions  as  are  not  suited  to  their  taste.     The  sum  of  the 
whole,  in  his  view,  is,  that  the  fathers  are  not  of  sufficient  authority 
for  deciding  controversies  in  religion;  and  we  must  explicitly  declare, 
that  if  the  credit  of  his  book  is  to  be  destroyed  because  his  subject 
required  him  to  expose  the  errors  and  imperfections  of  the  fathers,  we 
are  at  a  loss  to  know  what  controversicJ  work,  on  any  subject,  Mr. 
Blunt,  or  any  other  Anglican  writer  who  thinks  with  him,  can  ever 
honour  with  his  commendation.     DaiUc's  work  might,  and  we  have  no 
doubt  would,  have  been  different  in  some  of  its  details,  if,  instead  of 
having  to  disprove  the  ascription  of  undue  authority  to  the  fathers, 
he  had  had  to  speak  of  their  writings,  simply  as  the  productions  of 
distinguished  men  of  an  early  period  of  the  church — some  few  con- 
spicuous for  piety,  others  for  learning,  others  for  eloquence  in  speech 
or  writing,  but  most  distinguished  for  neither,  and  the  best  of  them 
erring  and  faulty  as  ourselves.     However,  such  as  they  were,  they 
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were  exalted  into  the  chair  of  authoritative  teachers  by  that  corrupt 
fraternity  (we  will  not  call  it  church)  which  would  have  the  Scriptures 
aU  but  a  sealed  book  to  the  people,  and  arguing  with  his  adversaries 
much  more  on  tlieir  own  opinions  than  we  should  choose  to  do,  he 
demolished  tliis  authority  decisively.  To  our  own  taste,  Milton's 
method,  where  he  has  occasion  to  speak  of  the  so-called  fathers  ap- 
proves itself  more  than  that  of  DaiUe,  for  it  does,  and  we  think  ought, 
to  rouse  the  indignation  of  a  Christian  man  to  find  any  of  them  ad- 
mitted to  tlie  rank  of  authoritative  interpreters  of  Scripture  or  faith- 
ful preservers  of  a  tradition  necessary  to  give  Scripture  its  due  mean- 
ing, and  the  church  its  proper  character;  but  the  treatise,  the  reprint 
of  which  is  now  before  us,  goes  into  the  matter  upon  principles  to 
whicli  neither  Romanist  nor  Anglican  can  reasonably  object;  and  as  it 
is  well  to  be  ai'med  at  all  points,  and  have  wherewith  to  refute,  in 
detail,  tlie  adversaries  of  the  exclusive  authority  of  the  inspired  Scrip- 
tures, we  could  wish  that  every  intelligent  protestant  were  master 
of  its  contents. 


The  Diseases  of  Children^  their  Symptoms,  and  Treatment,  A  Trea' 
tise  mtefided  for  the  use  of  the  Student  and  Junior  Practitioner, 
By  George  Augustus  Rees,  M.R.C.S.    Iligldey.    12mo.    pp.  300. 

This  is  both  a  very  affecting  and  highly  valuable  publication.  It  is 
terrible  to  contemplate  the  infant  maladies  of  our  species  as  they  are 
here  detailed,  classified,  and  described;  but  it  is  most  gratifying  to 
witness  the  results  of  experience  in  the  discovery  of  symptoms,  and 
the  method  of  treatment.  The  author  teUs  his  readers  that  he  had  two 
objects  in  view; — *  The  first,  to  oifer  to  the  medical  student  a  concise 
description  of  the  diseases  of  children,  and  so  supply  a  want  he  had 
liimself  experienced ;  the  second,  to  raise  the  study  of  the  diseases  of 
childi'cn  higher  in  the  scale  of  medical  science,  that  they  might  no 
longer  be  treated  on  vague  and  indefinite  principles,  but  that  the  more 
careful  discrimination  of  symptoms  in  difierent  cases  might  be  at- 
tempted, which  has  been  so  successful  in  elucidating  disease  in  the 
adult.'  From  this  it  will  appear  that  the  writer's  object  is  one  of  a 
most  praiseworthy  character;  but  the  real  value  and  permanent  utility 
of  such  a  work  must  depend  on  the  execution.  This  circumstaoce  has 
led  us  thoroughly  to  examine  the  volume,  and  we  deem  it  but  justice 
to  say,  that  the  result  has  been  wholly  satisfactory.  After  all  that  has 
been  written  by  Maunsell,  Moss,  Watts,  and  others,  Mr.  Rees  may 
still  be  consulted  with  great  advantage.  His  book  intimates  that  the 
diseases  of  children  have  occupied  a  considerable  portion  of  his  pro- 
fessional life,  and  it  is  obvious  that  his  public  ofidcial  situation  most 
have  supplied  him  with  advantages  wldch  comparatively  few  surgeons 
ever  enjoy.  The  man  who  has  had  under  his  own  eye  upwards  of 
nineteen  thousand  cases  of  children,  when  he  chooses  to  speak,  is  en- 
titled to  a  respectful  hearing.  In  addition,  however,  to  this  large  ex- 
perience, the  volume  shows  that  IMr.  Rees  has  thoroughly  canvassed 
the  labours  of  his  brethren.     The  student  will  delight  to  hear  Mm 
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compare  thdr  doctrine  with  his  experience,  generaify  gupporthig,  often 
modifying)  and  occasionallj  disputing  it.  The  work  seems  to  ns  to 
jn^sent  a  beautiful  specimen  of  mediod  statement,  calm,  dear,  concise^ 
and  jet  comprehensive.  To  all  whom  it  more  immediately  concerns,  we 
oordiallj  commend  it;  and  notwithstanding  the  hard  words  and  tech- 
nical terms  which  pervade  it,  in  common  with  all  professional  medical 
Hteratnre,  and  render  it  difficult  to  be  understood  by  the  multitude^ 
we^heg  to  say  that  it  well  deserves  the  notice,  and  wiU  amfdy  repay 
the  perusal,  of  educated  heads  of  families. 


Tike  Cntkal  Greek  and  EngUsh  Testament,    London:  Bagster  &  Scm. 

This  is  a  perfect  gem,  and  will  be  hi^y  prized  as  a  pocket-companion 
ty  every  critical  roader  of  the  New  Testament.  It  contains  SchoU^ 
Greek  text,  carefully  purged  from  the  typographical  errors  of  the 
Leipsic  edition  of  1830-6,  together  with  the  variations  between  that 
text  and  that  of  Griesbach's  Manual  (Leipsic  1805),  as  well  as  those  of 
Stephen's  third  edition,  Beza's  fiflth,  and  the  second  of  the  Elxevir 
editions.  The  English  authorized  version,  accordkig  to  the  edition  of 
1611,  is  printed  in  a  parallel  volume,  and  the  paragraphs  are  arranged 
to  correspond  precisely  with  those  of  the  Greek.  The  ^rpe,  both  of 
the  Greek  and  of  the  English,  is  dear,  and  the  whde  getting  up  of  the 
volume  is  in  perfect  keeping  with  the  high  character  of  Mr.  Bagster's 
publications. 
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Art.  L  General  and  BiognqMeal  DkHonary.  Br  AlexMider  Qiil- 
mera.  New  Edition.  Vol.  XYIIL  AniGle---Ecfalrard  Hjdo^ 
Eiri  of  CUurendoii. 

AimauiTT  tells  us,  that  the  celebrated  Pharos  of  Akaomdria, 
for  many  years  after  its  erection^  bore  an  inscription,  which  an- 
nounced the  honour  and  glory  of  Kiw  Ptolemy,  who  dedicated 
die  edifice  to  the  protection  of  the  go<£  for  the  oenefit  of  sailonk 
But  this  inscription,  being  merely  written  on  plaster,  crumbled 
away  through  the  lapse  of  time ;  whilst  as  it  did  so,  the  real 
name  and  characteristics  of  the  architect  appeared :  for  he  had 
engraven  these  upon  the  genuine  marble,  and  then  covered  them 
over  with  mortar.  In  like  manner,  the  subject  of  the  following 
paper  stood  out,  for  at  least  a  couple  of  generations,  under  false 
colours  and  pretences.  Politicians,  and  especially  tories,  magnified 
his  name  as  that  of  a  luminary,  which  lighted  back  these  nations 
from  the  dark  night  of  rebellion  and  anarchy  to  the  safe  har- 
bours of  loyalism  and  good  order,  under  Charles  the  Second. 
Annalists,  and  writers  of  memoirs,  all  followed  one  another.  Even 
whigs  could  describe  him  as  the  greatest,  the  most  honest,  and 
the  most  ill-used  of  ministers.  Burnet  extols  him  to  the  skies. 
Macdiarmid  eulogizes  his  perfect  integrity.  Public  opinion, 
wishing  to  study  history  as  philosophy  teaching  by  examples, 
seemed  to  revere  him,  m  our  seminaries,  and  describe  him  in 
parliament,  as  ^  the  chancellor  of  human  nature  !'  But  all  at 
once,  the  world  began  to  wax  wiser  as  it  grew  older.  Tantum 
(Bvi  longinqua  valet  mutare  vetustas  !  Cement  is  not  marble ;  hy- 
pocrisy is  not  virtue.  The  presumed  patriotism,  purity,  and 
disinterestedness  of  Lord  Clarendon  graaually  moulderea  away, 
through  the  silent  influence  of  truth,  the  publication  of  contem- 
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poraneous  and  genuine  evidence,  such  as  the  Lives  of  Evelyn  or 
repys,  and  tlic  rJotes  of  the  Earl  of  Dartmouth ;  until  at  length 
the  Edwardllydeof  history  came  to  be  unmasked  and  unveiled 
as  a  minister  of  mighty  talents  and  enormous  wickedness.  His 
portraits  of  men  and  manners  will  last  as  long  as  our  native  lan- 
guage ;  hut  posterity  should  also  know,  that  his  wonderful  abili- 
ties were  stained  with  cruelty  and  tyranny,  as  well  as  alloyed 
with  rapacity  and  corruption.  His  father  was  a  gentleman  from 
Cheshire,  of  small  estate,  yet  ancient  family.  He  was  the  third 
son,  and  first  saw  the  light  at  Uinton,  in  Wiltshire,  on  the  16th 
or  18th  of  Febniary,  1608.  Of  his  boj'hood,  little  or  nothing  is 
known.  He  went  to  Oxfortl,  having  been  entered  of  Magdalen 
Hall,  in  1622,  where,  in  1625,  he  took  the  degree  of  Bachelor  in 
Arts ;  but  failing  of  a  fellowship  at  Exeter  College,  for  which  be 
stood  a  candidate,  he  removed  to  the  Middle  Temple,  Here  he 
studied  the  law  for  several  years  with  diligence  and  success. 

The  gocxl  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  in  the  *  History  of  his  Own 
Times,'  relates  of  him,  that  when  first  he  began  to  grow  eminent 
in  his  profession,  he  went  down  to  visit  his  father  iu  Wiltshire. 
The  old  gentleman,  walking  out  with  his  son  in  the  fields,  ob- 
served to  the  latter,  that  lawyers  generally  were  apt  to  prefer  the 
prerogatives  of  the  crown  before  tlie  liberties  of  the  people;  and 
that  therefore  he  charged  him,  upon  his  conscience,  never  to  fall 
into  so  grievous  an  error,  or  become  in  any  manner  subservient 
to  the  illegal  will  of  his  sovereign.  Having  repeated  this  twice, 
he  suddenly  had  a  fit  of  aiK)plexy,  and  expired  in  a  few  hours ! 
Hence,  says  Burnet,  he  felt  the  influence  of  paternal  counsels 
thus  solemnly  sanctioned,  to  such  a  degree,  '  that  he  ever  after 
observed  and  pursued  them  I'  We  have  in  this  anecdote  a  rich 
specimen  of  the  fiishion  afVer  which  our  worthy  ancestors  minded 
commandments,  or  \\Tote  history.  That  some  transient  impres- 
sion favourable  to  freedom  might  have  been  produced,  there  is 
full  reason  to  believe;  whilst  that  the  young  rising  barrister 
formed  an  attachment  for  popular  principles,  any  further  than 
they  should  coincide  with  his  own  interests,  may  well  be  doubted. 
The  cries  of  oppression  resounded  throughout  the  land.  The 
Londoners  were  almost  all  for  Iil>erty.  A  certain  reputation  for 
disliking  many  un]:H>pular  proceedings,  on  the  part  of  the  court, 
made  an  advocate  notorious  or  acceptable,  and  therefore  brought 
briefs  to  his  chambers.  For  honest  downright  patriotism  or  pu- 
ritanism  he  had  evidently  no  sympathy.  \Viiilst  apparently  con- 
demning in  conversation  the  High  (^unmission,  the  Star  Uham- 
ber,  the  Coimcil  Board,  or  the  Earl  Marshal,  he  joined  in  the 
public  testimony  given  by  the  Templars  of  their  dissent  fnun 
ihf  Histriomastrix  of  William  Prynne;  for  he  and  Whitelocke 
were  upi)ointed  managers  of  the  masque  presented  on  that  occa- 
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ko  dieir  majaities  at  Whitehall,  on  Candlemas  Day,  1888«4. 
letter  apent  hmm,  however,  were  at  Burfbrd,  in  Qzfoidabira, 
eat  of  Lc»d  Falkland,  where  in  the  fodety  #f  his  amiable, 
raitly  overrated  hoot,  he  met  the  ever-memoiaUe  Halea, 
die  immortal  ChillingwortlL  To  the  convenation  of  aueh 
lamoiis  we  find  him  lookins  back,  with  many  natural  lifr- 
ga  and  longings,  in  later  lim.  If  he  had  ever  known  hap- 
B,  it  moftt  nave  been  then,  and  perhaps  then  only ;  befiire 
tion  had  altogether  impregnated  him  with  her  poison,  or 
«d  his  ears,  like  those  of  the  deaf  adder,  to  die  final,  affiso- 
te,  and  ymident  admonitions  of  a  dying  fiither. 
le  nation  was  now  gathering  np  its  eneivies  for  that  arisis^ 
li  was  to  decide,  whether  the  rights  m  men  were  to  be 
cted  or  despised  by  their  govemcMrs.  Hampden  had  resisted 
layment  or  ship-money.  Pym,  HoUis,  and  othen^  wers 
ling  the  signs  of  the  times,  and  waiting  to  direct  their 
tfymen  where,  and  how,  and  when,  to  stnke  for  emandpn- 

The  oonrt  was  all  gaiety,  the  king  all  obstinacy,  the  ciergy 
indness,  and  the  aristocrocv  all  forgetfnlnes0^  as  to  every- 
'  except  servitude  towards  the  crown,  and  the  cultivation  of 
own  selfish  interests  or  amusements.  Cringing  had  beeoone 
hitual  posture  with  too  many  amongst  the  middle  and  lower 
a,  although,  through  the  providence  of  God,  there  also  ex- 
lovers  of  liberty,  in  sufficient  numbers,  to  answer  with  their 
i  and  voices  whenever  the  trumpet  should  be  blown.  A  war 
Scotland,  the  mingled  imbecility  and  impetuosity  of  Laud, 
ecessities  of  the  monarch,  and,  in  one  word,  the  inevitable 
e  of  events,  were  now  demanding  that  parliament  i^ould 
ible  ;  which  occurred,  as  is  well  known,  on  the  10th  of  April, 

Edward  Hyde  had  a  seat  for  the  borough  of  Wootton 
t,  in  his  native  county.  Taking  the  actual  state  of  affairs 
onsideration,  the  calm  upon  the  mere  external  surface  of 
)  was  almost  a  halcyon  one.  The  House  of  Commons  re- 
1  to  keep  its  temper  at  least,  and  a  member  even  received 
>f  for  calling  ship-money  an  abomination.  Some  foolish 
IS  considered  such  matters  as  symptoms  of  weakness,  on 
vrt  of  the  patriots,  whereas,  it  was  just  the  reverse.  The 
felt  their  own  strength,  and  maintained  their  dignity.  A 
st  of  the  peers,  that  the  business  of  supply  should  precede 
f  grievances,  was  voted  a  high  breach  of  privilege.     But 

they  were  deliberating  with  respect  to  a  proposal  from 
es,  that  for  twelve  subsidies,  or  about  840,000^  to  be  paid 
ee  years,  the  crown  should  abandon  ship-money,  Hamp- 
ressed  for  the  question.  Serjeant  Glanville  then  delivered 
t  pathetic  oration  in  favour  of  compliance,  which  so  moved 
dience,  that  had  their  votes  been  taken  at  the  moment, 

82" 
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the  royal  proposition  would  probably  have  been  agreed  to ;  but 
after  a  brief  silence,  calls  were  again  renewed  for  the  question. 
Hyde,  at  tliis  critical  juncture,  joined  in  the  debate,  opposing 
Hampden  with  regard  to  putting  the  question,  but  arguing,  like 
the  majority  of  tricksters,  for  a  middle  course,  which  always  ^Is 
on  such  occasions,  although  little  minds  admire  it,  and  give  it 
the  far  too  respectable  name  of  moderation.     Harangue  now  fol- 
lowed harangue,  until  Sir  Harry  Vane  assured  them  that  his 
majesty  would  just  receive  the  specific  relief  he  had  condescended 
to  ask  for,  or  nothing.     At  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  an  un- 
usually late  hour  in  those  happy  days,  the  members  adjourned, 
by  common  consent,  over  to  the  next  morning,  when  they  were 
met  by  a  dissolution  !     Qnos  Deus  vult  perdere  prius  dementat. 
Within  an  hour  afterwards,  Hyde,  who  had  clearly  done  no  good 
to  either  side,  but  some  mischief  to  both,  fell  in  with  St  John. 
The  former  looked  melancholy  and  mortified;  the  latter  was 
cheerful,  and  even  joyous,  although  rarely  observed  to  smile. 
He  remarked  to  the  downcast  representative  for  Wootton  Basset, 
^  that  all  would  turn  out  well,  that  the  state  must  grow  worse 
before  it  could  grow  better,  and  that  the  parliament  recently  ex- 
tinguished would  have  never  done  what  was  requisite.*     No 
oracle  could  have  spoken  more  truly ;  for  although  Hallam  con- 
tends that  the  dissolved  House  of  Commons  would  have  insisted 
on  redress  in  various  important  particulars ;  although  it  knew  that 
its  cause  was  that  of  the  country  deeply  based  upon  the  founda- 
tions of  justice  and   liberty ;    although   it  could  afford  to  be 
respc»ctful  to  the  king,  veiling  under  that  very  reverence  the 
sword  about  to  be  drawn,  if  necessary  ;  yet,  nevertheless,  some 
such  final  act  of  insanity  or  despotism,  as  the  one  which  Charles 
had  at  length  perpetrated,  seemed  wanting  to  wind  up  its  spirit 
to  the  precisely  proper  pitch.     Almost  every  prominent  man 
thus  dismissed  was  returned  to  the  I^ng  Parliament,  which  assem- 
1)led  in  the  November  of  that  same  year,  when  unfortunately  the 
national  fever  had  been  suffered  to  advance  another  stage.  Hyde 
sat  for  Saltash,  in  (yomwall,  and  soon  began  to  take  a  more  con- 
spicuous character  in  the  drama  then  going  forward.     He  dis* 
tmguishcd  himself  as  a  frequent  and  ame  speaker,  professing  in 
politics  what  we  should  term  a  sort  of  inconsistent  whigeery^  his 
voice  and  vote  being  frequently  on  the  jK)pular  side,  whilst  bis 
heart,  affections,  ana  ultimate  destination,  lay  elsewhere.    When 
the  Commons  prepared  a  charge  against  Davenport,  Weston, 
and  Trevor,  barons  of  the  exchequer,  he  was  sent  up  with  the 
impeachment  to  the  lords,  before  whom  he  delivereci  an  excel- 
lent address,   inculpating  these  delinquents,  as  well  as  three 
others.     *  It  is  no  marvel,'  says  he,  *  that  an  irregular,  extrava- 
gant, arbitrary  power,  like  a  torrent,  hath  broken  in  upon  us. 
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when  the  lawsj  which  are  our  banks  and  bulwarks,  were  in  the 
custody  of  such  persons.  Men,  who  had  left  their  innocence, 
could  not  preserve  their  courace,  nor  could  we  look  that  they, 
who  had  so  visibly  undone  us  themselves,  should  have  the  virtue 
or  credit  to  rescue  us  from  the  oppression  of  others.  It  was  said 
by  one,  who  always  spoke  excellently,  that  the  twelve  judges 
were  like  the  twelve  lions  under  the  throne  of  Solomon,  unaer 
the  throne  of  obedience,  but  yet  lions  I  Your  lordships  shall 
this  day  hear  of  six,  who,  be  they  what  they  will  else,  are  no 
lions :  for  upon  vulgar  fear  they  delivered  up  the  precious  forts 
they  were  entrusted  with,  almost  without  assault ;  and  in  a  tame 
easy  trance  of  flattery  and  servitude,  they  shamefully  forfeited 
that  reputation,  awe,  and  reverence,  which  the  wisdom,  courage, 
and  gravity  of  their  venerable  predecessors  had  contracted  and 
fiistened  to  the  places  they  now  hold.  They  even  rendered  that 
study  and  profession,  which  in  all  ages  hath  been,  and  I  hope 
now  shall  be,  of  honourable  estimation,  so  contemptible  and  vile, 
that  had  not  this  blessed  day  come,  all  men  would  have  had  that 
quarrel  to  the  law  itself,  which  Marius  had  to  the  Greek  tongue, 
who  thought  it  a  mockery  to  learn  that  language,  the  masters 
whereof  lived  in  bondage  under  others !'  How  will  it  be  believed 
that  the  utterer  of  all  this  splendid  declamation  could  on  other 
occasions  eat  up  his  own  eloquence,  and  contradict  his  noblest 
assertions  ?  Yet  such  was  literally  the  case.  There  could  be 
discovered  in  the  breast  of  the  orator  no  love  of  truth,  or  intrinsic 
detestation  of  wrongfulness,  each  for  its  own  sake.  Hence,  his 
entire  history  presents  us  with  a  mass  of  inconsistencies.  In 
consecutive  speeches  and  pages,  he  at  one  moment  confesses 
that  the  sceptre  had  cxpanclca  into  the  talons  of  a  vulture,  '  that 
those  foundations  of  right,  by  which  nicu  valued  their  security, 
were  never,  to  the  apprehension  of  wise  and  understanding  ob- 
servers, in  more  danger  of  being  destroyed,  and  yet  he  unbliish- 
ingly  proceeds  to  expatiate  on  the  prosperous  state  of  the  king- 
dom diu'ing  this  period,  *  enjoying  the  greatest  calm  and  the 
fidlest  measure  of  felicity  that  any  people  in  any  age,  for  so  long 
time  together,  has  been  blessed  with,  so  that  sages  and  philoso- 
phers thought  it  a  lime,  wherein  those  two  adjuncts,  which 
Nerva  was  deified  for  uniting — namely,  Inipcrinm  at  JAbcrtas, 
were  as  w^ell  reconciled  as  upon  earth  is  possible  !*  We  respect- 
fully request  attention  to  this  palpable  incongruity,  since  it  fur- 
nishes the  genuine  explanation  of  those  multifarious  and  dis- 
graceful tergiversations  which  subsequently  occurred.  In  one 
word,  like  his  master  Charles,  he  was  a  liar  from  the  hcirinniuir, 
and  we  fear  he  continued  so  to  the  last.  It  may  shock  the  nerves 
of  conservatism  to  say  so,  but  such  is  our  deliberate  o{)inion. 
In  no  other  way  can  it  be  satisfactorily  accounted  for,  that  the 
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leaders  of  the  patriotic  party  should  have  been  so  long  deceived ; 
for  from  Ilyde  aiid  bis  associates  their  confidence  seems  not  to 
have  been  hastily  withdrawn.     His  voice  remained  still  like  the 
voice  of  Jacob,  long  after  his  hands,  to  their  very  arms  and 
elbows,  had  become  the  hands  of  Esau.   He  tlumdered  mightily, 
on  various  safe  occasions,  against  the  grievances  of  tlie  mitioD ; 
yet  he  worked  no  less  hard  for  what  toryism  still  styles,  in  some  of 
Us  most  favourite  phrases,  the  security  of  the  established  church, 
and  tlie  honour  of  the  crown ;  by  which,  it  must  be  remembered, 
was  then  understood  the  ecclesiastical  dominance  of  Archbishop 
Laud,  and  the  effectual  subjection  of  the  liberties  and  constitu- 
tion of  these  realms  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  Stuarts.  When- 
ever Hyde  had  to  choose  decidedly  whom  he  would  serve^  either 
the  despot  or  his  })eople,  the  oppressor  or  the  oppressed,  he 
never  failed  casting  in  his  lot  accordingly.     He  would  have  been 
(piite  willing,  had  it  been  ]>ossible,  for  some  time  longer  to  have 
ke])t  one  hand  upon  the  plough  of  parliament,  and  the  other  upon 
the  throne  and  mitre,  with  all  their  good  things  glittering  beiore 
his  eyes  and  imagination.    But  the  farce  of  doing  so  could  not  go 
on  for  ever.      When  prelacy  was  to  be  abolished,  he  fought 
stoutly  against  the  innovation.     Meanwhile,  the  triennial  bill 
became  the  law  of  the  land ;  shi|)-money  w^as  pronounced  ille- 
gal ;  tonnage  and  poundage  were  not  to  be  levied  without  con- 
sent of  parliament ;  all  the  oppressive  courts  of  justice,  or  rather 
injustice,  were  swept  away ;  the  balance  of  our  constitution  was 
restored ;  the  church  fell  to  fasting  and  prayers  as  the  hurricane 
thickened ;  the  peers  in  most  instances  gntished  their  teeth  at 
the  presumption  of  the  lower  house ;  and  Charles  pointed  in 
private  amongst  his  confidential  friends  to  the  realization  of  a 
former  royal  inference,  *  that  parliaments,  like  cats,  grow  curst 
with  age.'     There  was  no  help  for  any  of  these  matters.    No  one 
had  ()}>posed  the  impeachment  of  Lord  Strafford,  except  that 
Falkland,  doubtless  with  the  cognizance  of  his  associate,  had 
suggested  the  appointment  of  a  committee  as  more  suitable  to 
the  gravityof  their  proceedings,  which,  as  Pym  frankly  answered, 
would  have  ruined  all,  since  the  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland  would 
soon  obtain  another  dissolution,  were  they  not  by  a  single  deci- 
Hiv(»  .stroke  to  exclude  him  at  once  from  the  royal  councils.  Uyde 
was  one  of  the  committee  aftcrwanls  nominaled  to  draw  up  the 
chargi's  ;   but  having  no  heart  for  the  rigour  subsequently  dis- 
played, he  rested  on  his  oars,  and  is  supposed  not  to  have  voted  on 
the  famous  cpiostion  of  attainder,     lie  acted,  however,  as  one  of 
the  managers  in  a  conicrence  with  the  lords  about  extinguisliing 
the  court  of  York,  of  which  Straflbrd  had  been  for  several  years 
pn^sideiit :  as  also,  on  another  and  still  more  iin|)ortant  affair, — 
that  of  the  bill  against  the  dissolution  of  parliament  without  its 
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own  consent  Then  came  the  remonstrance  in  Eneland,  the 
incident  in  Scotland,  and  the  rebellion  in  Ireland,  foUowed  up 
by  mutual  suspicions  between  Charles  and  every  section  of  his 
subjects,  many  of  these  last  again  being  just  ready  to  fall  out 
amongst  themselves.  The  attempted  seizure,  moreover,  of  the 
five  members,  made  most  manly  spirits  feel  for  their  weapons. 
So  early  as  the  discovery  of  the  Percy  {)lot,  in  May,  1641,  the 
Commons  had  given  some  proof  of  their  intention  to  demand 
the  militia.  It  was  now  openly  insisted  upon.  The  nineteen 
propositions  tendered  his  majesty  in  the  north,  during  June,  1642, 
mvolved  a  total  surrender,  on  the  side  of  Charles,  of  all  future 
capabilities  for  mischief.  It  appeared  already,  that  hopes  of  avoid- 
ing civil  war  must  turn  out  chimcricaL  Faults  perhaps  existed  in 
sufficient  abundance,  both  amongst  roundheads  and  cavaliers ; 
yet  in  the  words  spoken  by  one  of  our  greatest  statesmen,  and 
quoted  by  another,  ^  there  was  ambition,  there  was  sedition, 
there  was  violence ;  but  no  man  can  persuade  us  that  it  was  not 
the  cause  of  Uberty  on  one  side,  and  tvrannv  on  the  other !'  So 
said  the  first  Lord  Chatham,  as  cited  by  Grattan.  Clarendon 
declares,  that  had  not  the  queen  embarked  for  Holland  in  the 
previous  February,  the  king  might  have  adopted  a  course  some- 
what different  fix)m  that  which  ultimately  he  decided  upon  fol- 
lowing. His  resolution  to  try  the  fortune  of  arms  is  attributed 
by  his  partial  historian  to  the  influence  of  Henrietta,  with  whom, 
before  her  departure,  he  had  concerted  his  proceedings.  Whether 
this  supposition  were  correct  or  erroneous  has  excited  consider- 
able di8|)iitation.  The  slippery  member  for  Saltash  had  at  length 
openly  joined  the  royalists.  Having  first  caused  the  great  seal 
to  be  transmitted  to  York  on  the  20th  of  May,  1642,  he  quickly 
followed  it  thither,  aflbrding  thereby,  observes  one  of  his 
biographers,  such  an  advantage  to  Charles,  and  occasioning  so 
considerable  a  discouragement  to  the  parliamentarians,  that  their 
subsequent  instructions  to  the  lord-general  Essex  expressly  ex- 
cepted him,  with  several  others,  from  any  grace  or  favour.  The 
court  received  him  with  open  arms;  he  was  knich ted  towards 
the  close  of  the  year ;  and  on  the  promotion  of  Sir  John  Cole- 
pepper  to  the  mastership  of  the  Rolls,  succeeded  him  in  the 
chancellorship  of  the  exchequer,  besides  being,  as  a  matter  of 
usage,  made  a  privy  councillor.  Charles  had  need  of  such  an 
adviser ;  nor  did  he  experience  any  disappointment  in  his  ex- 
pectations. Henceforward,  all  the  royal  memorials,  papers,  and 
proclamations,  emanated  from  the  prolific  and  able  pen  of  Sir 
Edward  Hyde. 

Nor  did  he  confine  his  zealous  efforts  to  carrying  forward  a 
paper  war.  As  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  an  enormous  amount 
of  business  must  have  passed  through  his  hands,  amidst  the  per- 
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petual  excitement  and  complaints  of  those  who  were  TenturiDg 
their  lives  for  loyalism  in  the  field,  as  also  of  those  who  were 
^vasting  their  fortunes  and  spirits  in  the  same  wretched  cause  at 
Oxford.      Within  the  walls  of  that  memorable  and  congenial 
university,  distractions,    bickerings,  and  heart-burnings,  raged 
like  the  fiends  of  Pandemonium.     Officers  and  lawyers,  military 
adventurers,  and  grey-headed  senators,  roistering  cavaliers,  and 
reverend  clergj^men,  every  grade  and  class  of  politicians,  firom 
those  who  thought  deeply  and  mournfully,  to  tnose  who  never 
thought  at  all,  here  met  together,  to  heap  the  fiiel  of  jealousy 
upon  the  fires  of  discontent  and  contention.     Hyde,  who  always 
retained  considerable  regard  for  external  decencies,  must  have 
fared  no  better  than  a  salamander.     In  fact,  he  shone  most  in 
adversity,  and  doubtless  did  the  very  best  that  could  be  done  for 
a  profoundly    hypocritical   master   surrounded    with   profligate 
courtiers  and  evil  councillors.     He  advised  the  remarkable  step 
of  calling  tocether  the  jneers  and  commoners  of  his  party,  to 
meet  in  parliament  at  Oxford,  towards  the  commencement  of 
winter,  in  1 643.     Placing  himself  at  the  head  of  that  section  of 
the  royalists,  which  may  be  termed  constitutionalists,  he  wished 
for  regular  supplies  to  be  obtained  by  more  agreeable  methods 
than  forced  contributions.     Forty-tliree  nobles,  and  one  hundred 
and  eighteen  commoners  subscri))ed  a  letter  to  the  Earl  of  Essex, 
from  this  royal  'convention,  expressing  their  anxiety  for  peace, 
twenty-nine  of  the  former,  and  fifty-seven  of  the  latter,  it  is  said, 
being  then  absent  in  the  service  of  their  sovereign.  Little  benefit, 
however,  arose  from  the  entire  affair.     Charles  abhorred  from 
the  bottom  of  his  soul  every  vestige  or  shadow  of  a  popular 
assemblage ;  and  in  one  of  his  letters  to  the  queen,  he  sneeis 
even    at   this   mongrel   parliament^  whose   *  mutinous  motives* 
offended  his  hereditary  prejudices  in  favour  of  arbitrary  power. 
*  Bray  a  fool  in  a  mortar,  yet  will  not  his  folly  depart  from  him  ;* 
and  so  it  proved  here.    ^Fhe  patriots  at  Westminster,  and  the 
loyalists  at  Oxford,  respectively  voted  each  other  guilty  of  high 
treason ;  whilst  the  Scotch  commissioners  in  London  so  far  pre- 
vailed, that  they  ultimately  obtained  the  concurrence  of  both 
panics  to  propositions  for  a  treaty.     It  was  opened  at  Uxbridffe, 
in  January,  1645,  and  Sir  Edward  Hyde  was  one  of  the  nMotia- 
tors.     The  church,  the  militia,  and  Ireland,  were  the  three  lead* 
xwijr  topics  of  discussion ;  yet  what  reasonable  expectations  could 
be  entertained  from  persons  who  merely  prated  about  pacifica- 
tion when  they  were  really  making  themselves  ready  for  battle  ? 
Hyde  fell  his  conscience  bound  up  with  Laud  and  the  king  in 
maintaining  an  episcopal  form  of  ecclesiastical  government  to  be 
indisi)ensably  necessary  for  the  valid  administration  of  the  sacra- 
ments.    His  opponents  either  ridiculed  such  pretensions  alto* 


gtthar^  ar  iPen  ^. ec.iQy  confident^  oa  their  si4es  thmtjthe 

Bvubyteritto.  model  faadlbeen  enjoiaed  by  the  apoBtlef,  6om  vhidi 
r«2s  mkiwM  to  depart  'The  comptJSse^  Uglier.  «^ 
oAnjedf  of  at  least  pix^posed  for  discossion ;  bat  the  pariwnoi- 
Mliaiiafroald  not  listen  to  it  for  aa  instant^  neither  could  the 
aanliiiisBioiieiB  apf^zimate  any  nearer  to  peace,  with  rea^eA  to 
lkie,fNiwer  t£  the  sword,  or  the  management  of  the  sister  kj^ 
dcMiu  -  Hie  military  genius  of  Cromwell  now  rising  over  his 
PDinpeeiB — the  heartless  treachery  and  evil  destiny  of  a  immaiich 
whose  wmd  was  anything  but  his  bond — the  recent  Irish  ni^s- 
mtn,  which,  although  no  doubt  much  exaggerated,  yet  was 
aevertfaelesB  atrocious  and  horrible, — all  these  scared  away,  i»r 
amiihilated,  every  attempt  to  introduce  the  olive  branchy  unUl 
tbe-ciown  and  the  crosier  had  been  beaten  down  in  the  dust.' 

Sir  Edward  Hyde  had  at  length  to  behold,  with  iHttemess  and 
lerrow,  all  that  he  most  loved  and  cherished  overthrown  befSne 
the  caieer  of  the  Roundheads.  Soon  after  it  seemed  hopelesf  to 
wttle  anything  by  negotiation,  the  king  sending  the  Prince  of  Wales 
into  the  west,  to  take  the  nominal  superint^idence  of  royalism 
tn^that  quarter,  Hyde  received  his  i^ipointment  to  attend  on  his 
highness^  and  act  as  one  of  his  council.  Now  it  was  that  his  cor- 
Nmondence  cmnmenced  with  the  Marquess  of  Oiinoii4>  then 
bnt-lieutenant  of  Ireland.  Victory  quickly  declared  for  the 
pariiamentarians,  upon  which  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer, 
Baving  no  longer  any  resources  to  manage,  together  with  the 
Lords  Capel  and  Colepepper,  sailed  from  Pendennis  Castle,  in 
Cornwall,  to  Scilly,  and  tnence  to  Jersey,  where  he  arrived  in 
March,  1645.  There,  being  greatly  and  justly  disgusted  at  the 
removal  of  his  charge  to  France,  (for  a  redeerainff  feature  in  the 
character  of  this  statesman  was  his  abhorrence  of  Henrietta  and 
lier  thorough  Jezebelism,)  he  obtained  permission  from  Charles 
to  remain  in  that  island.  His  celebratea  ^  History  of  the  Great 
Rebellion'  now  occupied  him.  But  we  may  well  conceive,  that 
in  some  respects  it  was  too  early,  and  in  others  too  late,  for  him 
to  commence  a  labour  of  this  kind.  His  mind  was  harassed, 
rritated,  and  disappointed.  His  prejudices  were  full  blown,  and 
in  their  utmost  vigour ;  whilst  his  impressions  as  to  man^  facts, 
>f  which  no  very  accurate  memoranda  were  made  on  the  instant, 
ippear  to  have  got  confused,  distorted,  or  partially  obliterated. 
MEemorials  and  important  papers,  both  public  and  private,  had 
yeen  intrusted  to  his  care.  The  king  transmitted  him  either 
copies,  or  the  originals  themselves,  of  his  most  secret  journals, 
iltnough  in  several  cases  they  arrived  too  late  to  be  of  service, 
ince  the  pages  they  might  have  illustrated  were  already  com- 
)oscd.  In  fact.  Lord  Clarendon  twice  altered  his  views  with 
egard  to  the  nature  and  plan  of  his  work,  having  originally  de- 
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signed  to  write  the  annals  of  his  times,  which  he  changed  to 
memoirs  of  his  own  life,  and  then  again  returned  to  his  primary 
intention.  Tlic  fulcnnn,  too,  of  his  judgment,  if  we  may  be 
allowed  tlic  expression,  proved  a  sort  of  sliding  point,  adapting 
itself  to  circumstances  with  a  marvellous  sacrifice  of  truth  and 
integrity.  He  evidently  found  not  a  little  difficulty  in  carrying 
himself  back  to  the  glorious  assemblage  of  the  Long  Parliamcnl; 
and  believed  himself^  as  llallam  somewhere  observes,  to  have 
partaken  far  less  in  the  sense  of  abuses,  and  desure  of  redress, 
than  he  really  had  done,  or  at  least  pretended  to  do.  Ue  further 
(nased,  in  later  periods,  various  passages  with  his  own  hand, 
which  told  unfavourably  upon  the  court,  or  its  deceitful  sove- 
reign. Nothing  renders  an  author  so  inconsistent  with  himself 
as  corrections  made  in  a  different  temper  of  mind  from  that 
which  actuated  him  in  the  first  composition.  Now  the  soul  of 
this  historian  was  like  an  April  day,  comprising  cloudiness,  sua- 
shine,  showers,  storms,  and  serenity,  all  within  the  circle  of  a 
certain  iminbcr  of  hours  I  Tlic  same  excellent  critic  just  now 
c|  noted,  also  animadverts  upon  *  his  incessant  deviation  from  the 

|)lain  duties  of  an  annalist  as  a  moral  blemish  in  his  character. 
Ic  dan^s  very  frequently  to  say  what  is  not  true,  and  what  he 
must  have  known  to  be  otherwise  :  he  does  not  dare  to  say  what 
is  true.  And  it  is  almost  an  aggravation  of  this  reproach,  that 
he  aimed  to  deceive  posteriti/^  and  poisoned  at  the  fountain  a  stream 
from  which  another  generation  was  to  drink.  No  defence  has 
l)ccn  ever  set  up  for  his  fidelity,  nor  can  men,  who  liavc  sifled 
tlic  authentic  materials,  entertain  much  difference  of  opinion  in 
this  respect ;  though  as  a  monument  of  powerful  ability  and  im- 
pressive elocpience,  it  will  alwavs  be  rc^ul  with  that  delight  which 
we  receive  from  many  great  historians,  es])ecially  the  ancient, 
inde)K?udeut  of  any  confidence  in  their  veracity.'  It  seems  too, 
a  curious  coincidence,  that  literary  retribution  should  have  so  re- 
markably followed  upon  intellectual  o})li(iuity.  Unfaithful 
editors  delivered  to  the  world  an  unfaithful  publication.  The 
manuscripts  had  been  idtered  or  interpolated  in  several  hundred 
places,  wnilst  long  |)ass2iges  inserted  in  the  appendixes  to  the 
edition  of  182G  contain  several  matters  of  fact,  which  before  had 
been  purposely  suppressed.  The  dark  cold  shadows  of  deceit 
may  be  said  to  have  stretched  down  from  the  grave  of  the  de- 
ceiver, through  a  nerio<l  of  much  more  than  a  century. 

In  May,  1648,  lie  received  a  letter  from  the  queen  to  call  him 
to  Paris,  where,  after  the  execution  of  her  consort,  he  was  con- 
tinued both  iu  his  seat  at  the  privy  council,  and  in  his  post  as 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer.  In  November,  1649,  Oharlcs  the 
Second  dispatched  him,  together  with  Lord  Cottington,  as  am- 
bassador extraordinary  into  Spain,  to  apply  for  assistance  in  the 


iMCMWiy  of  hk  crown.  We  need  not  Mg^  thai  fiom-tfaai  tbtUft 
emmd  they  Mlmmd  withottC  eiiooefls  tMir  ittortifieitioiM^  tiid 
■imost  entertaining  eriMenial  at  Madrid>  termitMtiiM^  abontt 
JUgT;,  >M6L  Tbi^  expeditiM  Co  gcodand  and  'dM  Sirttk  of 
WdvoeeMr  had  oocurred  dnrii^  this  ahwDce  df'  Sfar  Edward 
^d^'to  whimiy 'although  hie  u?ice  had  been  strongly  ttiveii 
agldaat^^  enlerpnae  fibm  beginnin|;  to  end|  the  royal  rnntwtfey 
uwaamitted'an  accurate' aeooont  of  hi^  roBaantic  adfeptnrea, 
•^gte  iagirirecoortof  the  thud  Stoart  now  took  yefiige  wheieti^i' 
they  oooB  hide  their  heada  The  m^ry'  monardi^  ^iHthotrt 
haMM^  vefennds,  or  aubjects,  plunged  without  hcfart,  sympaliiy^ 
or  >aAelaBdboly^  into  those  prodigate  habits  firom  which  he  nefer 
etnevgad.  He  Uvede3UK!tlyfix>m  hand  to  mouthy  as  the  Itberality^ 
of  the  loyalists  hi^ipened  to  supply  his  necessities;  but  his  hud 
had  always  to  be  m  the  pockets  of  other  peofde^  and  the  niMtb 
that  was  to  be  fed  iqppeared  insatiable.  So  long,  however,  as  hii^ 
poise  might  diance  now  and  then  to  be  well  Uned,  expatriated 
nobles,  spies,  flatterers,  sokliers,  and  ministers,  ptchfed  nnspatw 

l^  upon  the  common  spoil    The  epigram  of  Anorewlfiiitel 

'  its  perfect  Ibundaticm  in  reality :«~ 

*  Of  staUne  tall,  and  of  s  aabki  bus^ 
Most  Kke  (he  aon  of  Cis,  that  lofty  Jew» 
^11  many  a  year  he  passed  in  his  exile. 
And  kepi  his  fatket^s  a$8e$  att  tke  whiie  f 

It  is  notorious,  that  Henrietta  and  her  daughter  were  occsr 
sionally  compelled  to  keep  their  bed,  until  the  rojal  linen  changes, 
being  somewhat  scarce,  bad  come  back  from  their  laundress. 
Still,  something  analogous  to  the  airs  and  absurdities  of  court 
and  cabinet  were,  through  sundry  contrivances,  maintained. 
Hyde  resided  some  time  at  Antwerp,  leaving  no  means  unat- 
tempted,  by  letters  and  messages  to  England,  for  compassing  a 
restoration.  Wc  lament  the  necessity  of  having  to  narrate  the 
fact,  whilst  it  would  be  a  plain  dereliction  of  honesty  and  can- 
dour were  we  to  conceal  it ;  but  most  tnie  it  is,  that  he  encou- 
raged various  attempts  to  assassinate  Oliver  Cromwell,  as  may  be 
demonstrated  in  the  face  of  day  from  the  Clarendon  state  papers. 
The  infamous  Captain  Titus,  the  vile  adventurer  Saxby,  with 
other  mercenary  agents  of  murder,  some  of  whom  had  so  nearly 
succeeded  in  their  infernal  object,  all  forwarded  regular  accounts 
of  their  procedures  to  Sir  Edward,  and  as  Lord  Dover  shews, 
were  incited  by  him  to  persevere  in  them  !  Pistol,  poison,  or  the 
daf^er,  seem  all  to  have  been  the  same  to  him,  so  that  the  deed 
was  only  done.  Even  his  panegyrist  Macdiarmid  feels  bound  to 
acknowledge,  whilst  he  bitterly  deplores,  the  damnatory  force 
and  ccmclusiveness  of  the  evi^nce  against  him.     Nor,  as  the 
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noble  writer  recently  cited  observes,  *  is  it  by  any  means  impos- 
sible that  he  may  even  have  been  himself  the  author  of  some  of 
tliese  briUiimt  schemes ;  at  all  events  there  can  be  no  doubt,  from 
the  style  of  the  difterent  letters  addressed  to  him  upon  the  sub- 
ject, tliat  he  did  not  in  any  manner  discourage  them.'  Kor  may 
we  wonder  at  the  crooked  and  heinous  policy  of  the  thorough- 
paced partisan,  when  we  remember  his  blasphemous  comparison 
between  the  decapitation  of  Charles  the  First  and  the  crucifixion 
of  our  adorable  Redeemer.  In  his  devotion  to  what  he  con- 
sidered the  cause  of  the  king,  he  forgot  everything  that  was  con- 
sonant with  piety  towards  God,  and  therefore  easily  lapsed  into 
similar  oblivion  as  to  the  claims  of  poor  human  uature.  His 
favourite  university  indulged  her  antiquated  prejudices  in  per- 
petrating a  similar  act  of  irreverence.  She  prepared  two  por- 
traits, one  of  Christ,  and  the  other  of  Charles  the  First,  exactly 
similar  in  every  respect,  and  with  an  account  of  the  sufferings  of 
each  at  the  bottom  of  his  respective  likeness.  *  These  pictures,* 
says  Agar  Ellis,  in  1827,  '  loitldn  the  memory  of  persons  now  alivef 
still  hung  as  pendants  to  one  another  in  the  Bodleian  library. 
The  improved  taste  of  the  present  day  has  caused  one  to  be  re- 
moved into  the  picture  gallery ;  the  other  remains  in  its  oW 
position,—  and  thus  both  may  still  be  examined  bv  those  who  are 
curious  in  tracing  the  baseness  and  blasphemy  of  the  supporters 
in  old  times  of  the  doctrines  of  passive  obedience.'  We  ourselves 
happened  to  hear,  within  the  last  few  years,  of  a  rampant  Pu- 
seyitc,  amidst  the  courts  of  the  same  Ahna  Mater,  wlio  indig- 
nantly dislodged  an  effigy  of  Luther  from  some  resiiectable  posi- 
tion, that  he  might  supply  its  place  with  that  of  the  royal  martyr 
of  the  church  of  England,  and  thereby  afford  another  testimony 
to  the  world,  that  it  will  be  no  fault  of  Oxford  if  we  are  not  to 
see  over  again  the  age  of  Laud  and  Strafford !  This  university 
lost  no  interval  in  selecting  for  their  most  appropriate  chancellor, 
Sir  Edward  Hyde  himself,  after  the  Restoration  had  once  more 
given  life  and  prosperity  to  the  exclusivcncss  of  ecclesiastical 
despotism. 

lor  several  summers  before  thfit  event,  a  variety  of  storms  had 
been  raised  even  Jigainst  the  tranquillity  of  his  exile.  In  1653 
he  had  been  accused  of  holding  correspondence  with  CromwTll, 
but  being  declared  innocent  by  the  king,  he  was  afterwank  made 
secretary  of  state.  A  revival  of  similar  iiccusations  produced 
analogous  results;  for  in  1657,  he  formally  received  the  scsils  as 
Lord  iligh  Chancellor  of  England.  U|M)n  the  Restoration,  ob- 
serves Alexander  l/haluiei's,  as  he  had  been  one  of  the  greatest 
sharers  in  the  suflerings  of  his  master,  so  he  had  a  proportionable 
share  in  his  glory.  In  the  subsequent  November,  nis  majesty 
created  him  a  peer  by  the  title  of  Baron  Hyde,  of  Uiudon  in 
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tare,  to  vUch  were  added,  in  April,  1681,  the  tides  of 
tout  CbftAmry  in  Oxfordshire,  and  Earl  of  Ckrendott  m 
Mre  coontjr.  Tlie  convention  parliament  had  etpeoded 
discnasions,  from  the  time  of  the  unff^s  retnra  tOl  their  dk^ 
Mr' in  the  ensiling  December,  upon  an  act  of  j^netid  ia^ 
itV;  an  adjnstment  of  multifiurions  claims  for  repannicfi  pre^ 
\%^  thc^  church,  the  crovm,  and  private  roydists;  an  ar- 
iMsnt  of  the  public  revenues,  so  as  to  vender  them  con-' 
t  'with  an  abolition  of  military  tenures ;  and  lastly^  soma 
ment  of  the  hierarchical  establiiument  Hyde  was  the  pfe* 
;  spirit  who  managed,  or,  at  least,  who  influem^  everf- 
Charles  the  Second  for  a  considinrable  period  fell  in'  with 
Hnisels  almost  implicitly.    The  indolence  and  ill-health  of 

Southampt(Hi,  who  held  the  white  staff  and  BOOCNL  per 
in  as  nominal  premier,  left  the  arena  of  ministerial  govern- 
clear,  and  without  a  real  rival.     Nor  was  this  alL    The 

of  York  had  formed  an  attachment  to  Anne  Hyde,  to  whom 
IS  contracted  at  Breda  on  the  24th  of  November,  1850,  and 
Bfhom  he  afterwards  lived  as  his  consort,  althouffh  in  deepest 
Tj.  Now  let  our  readers  mark  the  profound  dissimulatioil 
\  lord  chancellor,  as  he  thus  culminated  in  podticm^  ood* 
ns,  rank,  and  j)ower,  the  allnsupple  viaier  of  an  autocratic 
inncere  sovereign.  Conservatism  will  naturally  avert  its 
led  gaze.     He  tells  us  himself  (nor  from  any  less  authority 

it  have  been  credited),  that  when  the  king,  on  being  in- 
d  of  the  affair,  had  commissioned  Liord  Ormond  to  commu- 
j  it  to  her  father,  as  the  young  lady  was  now  pregnant,  and 
fore  could  conceal  inattei*s  no  longer,  ^  be  broke  out  into 
(moderate  passion  against  the  wickedness  of  his  daughter, 
lid,  with  all  imaginable  earnestness,  that  as  soon  as  be  came 
,  he  would  turn  her  out  of  his  house  as  a  strumpet,  to  shift 
jrself,  that  he  might  never  see  her  again.  They  told  him 
lis  passion  was  too  violent  to  administer  good  counsel  to 

that  the  informants  thought  that  the  duke  was  married  to 
lugbter,  and  that  there  were  other  measures  to  be  taken 
those  which  the  disorder  he  was  in  bad  suggested.  Where- 
he  fell  into  new  commotions,  and  said.  If  that  were  true^ 
\a  well  prepared  to  advise  what  was  to  be  done ;  that  he  had 

rather  his  daughter  should  be  whore  to  the  duke  than  his 

In  the  former  case,  no  one  could  blame  him  for  the  reso- 
i  he  had  taken,  for  he  was  not  obliged  to  keep  a  harlot  for 
reatest  prince  alive,  and  the  indignitv  to  himself  he  would 
it  to  the  good  pleasure  of  God.  But  if  there  were  any 
1  to  suspect  the  other,  he  was  ready  to  give  a  positive  judg^ 

in  which  he  hoped  their  lordships  of  the  privy  council 
1  concur  with  him,  that  the  king  should  immediately  cause 
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the  woman  to  he  sent  to  the  Tofver^  and  cast  into  a  dungeony  under 
so  strict  (1  giitinl,  that  no  person  living  should  be  admitted  to 
conir  to  hor ;  and  then,  that  an  act  of  i>arliament  should  be  im- 
nioiliately  passed  for  cutting  off  her  heady  to  vjhich  he  tpoiild  not 
ontf/  ffwe  hfs  ronsmty  hut  wmdd  very  willhiyly  he  the  ^ first  man  that 
shouhl  propose  it.     And  whoever  knew  the  man,  will  believe  that 
he  said  all  this  very  heartily.'    We  should  helieve  ail  this  too,  had 
his  genuine  interests  lain  in  the  direction  towards  which  his 
'  overacted  hypocrisy,'  as  Ilallam  styles  it,  seemed  to  be  tending. 
But  just  the  contrary  was  the  fact.     It  was  in  this  way  that  the 
artful  statesman  induced  the  royal  brothers  to  acknowledge  the 
marriage  oj>enIy,  and  render  him  the  legitimate  progenitor  of 
two  ([ueinis  regnant  over  three  kingdoms.      Charles  probablj 
saw  through  it,  and  estimated  him  accordingly  ever  afterwani& 
Yet  at  that  peculiar  crisis,  it  would  never  Ihivc  d<me  to  have  flown 
in  the  face  of  the  aristocracy  and  hierarchy  of  England.     The 
bishops,  moreover,  on  whom,  and  on  whose  adherents,  Clarendon 
ha<l  mainly  relied  in  all  his  intrigues  and  correspondence  whilst 
abroad,  and  who  were  now  looking  up  to  a  restitution  of  their 
seats  in  the   House  of  Ix)nls,  flocked  to  the  assistance  of  the 
pt)leut  minister,  whose  management  could  most  eflectnally  serve 
them.    'J^hoy  represented,  both  to  his  majesty  and  his  royal  high- 
ness, that  the  lady,  Anne  Hyde,  had  become  to  the  latter,  by  all 
th(»  laws  of  (i(Kl  and  man,  l)one  of  his  bone,  and  flesh  of  his 
flesh.     Their  united  verdict  told,  or  at  least  was  permitted  lo 
tell,  mightily  un(m  the  conscience  of  the  duke,  to  whom  cwn 
his  brother  could  remark,  that  he  must  reap  as  he  had  sown,  that 
he  had  maile  his  bed,  and  must  l>e  content  to  lie  in  it.     The 
])arties,   however,    were  re-married   accortling   to   the    English 
ritual,  on  the  3rd  of  September,  1G60,  Lord  Ossory  giving  the 
lady  away ;  all  which,  no  doubt,  cxi)edited  the  advancement  of 
her  father  to  the  peerjige,  and  his  subsequent  elevations  in  it.  By 
these  extraordinary  nuptials,  the  Duke  of  York  had  been  changed 
from  an  insidious  enemy  into  a  most  sincere  and  zealous  ally ; 
and  although  some  have  said  that  the  chancellor  not  a  little 
dreaded  the  unavoidable  invidiousness  of  his  exaltation,  he  never 
forgot,  and  even  conceived  he  could  never  sufficiently  estimate, 
his  obligations  to  the  episcopal  order.     lie  has  recorded,  indeed, 
a  severe,  yt^t  truthful  remark,  that  of  all  mankind,  none  form  so 
biul  a  judgment  of  human  affairs  as  churchmen  ;  yet  his  sense 
of  this  (miy  aggravates  his  guiltiness  in  building  up  again  the 
stixMigth  of  i)relacy,  imd  tiikiug  part  with  it  in  the  betrayal  and 
persi»cutioii  of  nonc(mforniity. 

It  was  now  his  Arm  resolution  to  replace  the  church  in  the 
whole  of  her  proi)erty ;  although,  as  Ludlow  informs  us,  the 
c*liiiptcr  lands  nad  been  sold  by  the  parliamentarian  trustees, 


mideir  llie.eattimoQwealtli,  at  tlie  price  of  from  MeeO'  t0.MV«ift- 
tptsok  .|!eAtt*  patdnuie  in  the  dear.  The  natum  wppsafa^  ibot,  hmt 
lil  domt  8»  mnte  as  a  mouse  under  so  enorcMw»  aa  Jnjoatiee. 
^*  m»»  poepedp  mattered,  or  murmnred,  if  we  may  hmM  4be 
gocmlity  ot  common  historians,  when  the  veligious'  estaHish- 
gtfiDt  pot  off'the  plain  straitlaoed  manneis  of  presbyt«rissriMi»0r 
independency,  and  re-arrayed  itself  in  pdrpie  aod<  fincf  linaiL 
mmwmnvAUmed  llie  example,  and  with  similar  fiMsilityi.8aaie 
hfffft.andliieie  an  outbreak.  Snch  foriiearanee  dMiaid . hMre  «n- 
Mied  the  sympathies  of  the  chancellor  and  Ua  maalerBi  to  aiy 
nftthing  of  the  cleigy  generally,  on  the  aide  of  oonsidesiitioaito* 
wavda  the  diawnters.  But,  anhi^ypilyy  it  nrodnoed  thtt -ivecy 
^etae.  The  Lord  had  eiven  the  enemies  orloyalisni  and  lawn 
ikeves  into  the  hands.of  the  cavalien^  as  the  latter  piD&na^ 
iflDagined,  and  sometimes  scoffingly  boasted;  andsothef  flasced 
nod  flay^  them  in  sober  earnest  Many  lay  fiioefl^  fiowaYar» 
wtted  long  enough,  when  it  grew  apparent  tW  th^  pastcnft 
lien  to  share  out  among  themselves  U:^  &t  and  maimw  of  the 
iMal,  leaving  to  an  nnonhuned  people  little  else  than  the  bonea 
>9boaasnda  of  the  squirearchy  and  commonalty^  who  had  oom* 
nonnnded  for  delinquency,  under  the  ordinances  <^  the  LonglW 
filttent,  or  whose  estates  had  been  sequestered  altpgedier,  found 
Wi  remedy  ioie  their  losses  b^  any  process  of  law.  '  The  act  of 
itidemnity  put  a  stop  to  any  suits  they  might  have  instituted  on 
the  Restoration  against  persons  concerned  in  carrying  those 
illegal  ordinances  into  execution.  Tiicy  therefore  called  the 
statute  a  bill  of  pardon  from  the  kin^  of  his  opponents,  and  one 
of  oblivion  toward  his  friends,  exclaiming  witn  open  mouths  at 
the  ingratitude  of  Charles,  as  though  he  were  bound  to  hazard 
his  throne  and  forfeit  his  honour  for  their  sakes.  Meanwhile 
prelates,  priests,  and  deacons,  looked  unusually  demiure  during 
the  first  twelvemonth,  and  for  nearly  a  generation  preached, 
whenever  they  preached  at  all,  interminable  homilies  on  the  evils 
of  rebellion,  and  the  advantages  of  passive  obedience.  Incum- 
bents promised  to  fast  every  30th  of  January ;  to  feast  every 
29th  of  May ;  and  play  the  part  of  dumb  dogs,  or  fiit  bulls  of 
Basan,  all  tne  year  round.  Clarendon  seemed  to  thrive  by  their 
parayera^  and  swell  into  a  perfect  Behemoth  by  their  presents,  as 
wen  as  those  of  his  sovereign.  There  can  be  no  longer  a  rei»onable 
shadow  of  doubt  with  regard  to  his  corrupt  and  rapacious  prac- 
tices. He  found,  upon  his  return  home,  in  the  train  ot  the 
restored  royal  family,  that  the  cavaliers  were  strong  in  faith,  but 
weak  in  purse,  vrith  respect  to  the  new  order  of  things ;  whilst 
their  antagonists  were  doubtful  in  the  former,  but  stout  in  the 
latter ;  so  much  so,  that  between  their  hopes  and  their  fears,  they 
were  quite  ready  to  pay  largely  for  the  patronage  and  connte* 
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nance  of  an  able  and  powerful  minister.  Hence  he  dispensed  die 
solid  ]nidding  and  the  empty  praise,  in  due  proportions  for  his 
own  selfish  replenishment.  The  creatures  of  Cromwell,  Brad- 
shawe,  and  St  John,  were  laden  with  offices  and  honours. 
Pepys  and  Evelyn  botii  declare  that  the  lord  chancellor  was  a 
statesman  who  never  did,  nor  would  do,  anything  but  for  mmuy! 
The  torv  Lord  Dartmouth,  born  under  Charles  me  Second,  and 
having  access  to  the  most  authentic  sources  of  infonnation,  gives 
his  testimony  to  the  following  eifecl :  *  The  Earl  of  Clarendon, 
upon  the  Uestoration,  made  it  his  business  to  depress  the  merits 
of  every  l)ody  that  he  might  advance  his  own ;  and,  the  king 
having  gratihed  his  vanity  with  high  titles,  he  found  it  necessary, 
towards  making  a  fortune  in  proportion,  to  apply  himself  to 
other  means  than  what  the  crown  could  afford  (though  he  had 
as  much  as  the  king  could  well  grant);  and  the  ]>eople,  who  had 
suffered  most  in  the  civil  wars,  were  in  no  condition  to  pnrchaBC 
his  favour.  He  therefore  undertook  the  protection  of  those  who 
had  phmdcred  arid  sequestered  the  other Sy  which  he  vcrj*'  aitfidlj 
contrived,  by  making  the  king  believe  it  was  necessary  for  his 
own  ease  and  quiet  to  make  his  enemies  his  fiiends ;  upon  which 
he  brought  in  most  of  those  who  had  l>een  the  main  instruments 
and  promoters  of  the  late  troubles,  who  were  not  wanting  in  their 
achnmchdi/ments  in  the  manner  he  expected^  which  produced  the 
great-house  in  the  Piccadilly,  furnished  chiefly  with  the  goods  of 
cavaliers  brought  thither  for  peace  offerings,  which  the  right 
Mcners  durst  not  claim  v>hen  they  were  once  in  his  possession.  In 
my  own  remembrance,  Earl  Pauleit  was  an  humble  petitioner  to 
his  sons,  for  leave  to  take  a  copy  of  his  grandfather  and  graud- 
mother's  pictures,  ( whole-lengths  drawn  by  Vandyke,)  that  had 
been  ])hmdered  from  Ilinton  St.  George ;  which  was  obtained 
with  great  difficulty,  because  it  was  thought  that  copies  might 
lessen  the  value  of  the  originals.  And  whoever  had  a  mind  to 
see  what  great  families  had  been  i)lundered  during  the  civil 
war,  might  find  some  remains  either  at  Clarendon  House  or  at 
Conibury.'  Both  Wychwood  Eorest  and  Cornbury  Park,  in 
Oxfordshire,  were  gratuitous  grants  from  the  crown,  to  which 
the  fortunate  owner  had  slight  difficulty  in  helping  himself;  but 
as  if  these  were  not  enough,  after  having  purchased  the  estate  of 
Clarendon,  near  Salisbury,  of  the  Duke  of  Albemarle,  subject  to 
a  mortgage  of  20,000/.,  he  extorted  that  sum  also  from  his  easy 
thoughtless  master,  who,  on  the  22nd  of  Febniary,  16G4,  sent  an 
order  to  the  Privy  Seal  to  clear  off  this  incumbrance.  Never- 
theless, the  proverb  was  to  l)e  realized — (tIuo  plus  hnltetU  illo  jHus 
cup'unt;  for  within  the  brief  space  of  four  mondis  we  detect 
him  embezzling  the  royal  timber,  and  bullying  the  commissionera 
of  the  admiralty  to  take  the  odium  on  themselves,  and  so  conceal 
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Aii  mwtfaiM<itio»  ia  tite  toaaiaction  I  .  He  fuooei^^  <m  iia  fete 

tt«B6||.»*tt4 


aft  mie  of  them  ejacukled*  with  m  oatjb^  ,wbM^  W^ 
iipitl-H^Aliiili  Ihit  we  poor  wretches  dare  not  do  iW  IfiM 
.hunioitJendqe,  fiir  Jmut  or  the  greetoefis  of  such  meo  «e  my.  Juoto 
iChMoelkvI!  I  Aodrew  Manrdl,  Anthooy  Wood,  witfi  f^  hofft 
^PIflMii«f< . witaeeM%  hftTe  transmitted  to  posterity  that  whidlf .  io 
Mi^tagnol^Us  |*>wei^.  wouhl  have  cost  them  their  lives  or  Ubeiftitt 
4lP^i|tMMBiMtlM»ed»  eonolionitive,  in  every,  line,  of  the  cbaiges 
Jm^m^mgdas^hh  memorr. 

unWS  MM  not  say  that,  be  thus  rmidly  lost  the  reaiect  an4 
of  those  who  weie  the  anoestom  of  his  moK  mp^em 
A  bkiek. cloud  of  intense  hatred  in  £m^  daily  mliiered 
4iptelittm  j  pmg9  at  its  commencement,  like  a  doua  out  of 
mi  aaa,;lMit  jpreaendy  darkening  the  politiod  firmament    In  his 
ksttlwent  ot  the  revenue  there  was  little  to  find  fimlt  witfe^.  gchol* 
mifMm  the  age  and  its  circumstances.    He  found  the  Enise 
jriMdy^&med  to  his  hands.    Feudal  tenures  were  swept  away; 
^  ^  '    entire  income  proposed  to  be  raised  was  1,200|00(ML  per 
The  army  was  djsbandedi  except  about  5000  men  re- 
'erthename  of  guards.    It  was  for  the  pulpit  that 
^   ^     ^        moat  trembled;    and  with  ^9od  reason,     rr^bv- 
iariaiiismihad  been  cajoled  at  Breda;  having  become  so  exeeeoi- 
i^fit  eel£ecmeeiied  as  to  have  ffrown  also  somewhat  shortai^ted. 
it  pomed  itself,  nevertheless,  umost  to  the  last  moment,  with  the 
imidowj  delusion  that  Charles  the  Second  had  been  ^  a  cove* 
Banted  king.'    During  the  recess,  his  majesty  published  a  decla- 
ration, drawn  up  of  course  by  Clarendon,  expressive  of  his  satis- 
fiu^tion  that  this  denomination  turned  out  to  be  no  antagonists 
either  to  episcopacy  or  a  liturgy.     Other  honeyed  words  were 
added,  together  with  the  offer  of  a  modification  of  the  Anglican 
episcopate,  somewhat  upon  the  plan  of  Archbishop  Usher.     But 
when  a  bill  was  proposed  in  parliament  to  render  this  proclama- 
tion efiectual,  the  real    intentions  of  the   court  became  fully 
manifest;  hr  it  was  vigorously  opposed  by  the  Clareudonians, 
and  rejected  on  a  second  readmg  by  183  against  157.      Yet  so 
eomfdetely  had   the   Presbyterians   been   blinded  by  the  dust 
thrown  in  their  eyes,  that  Reynolds  accepted  a  bishopric  ;  Calamy 
nearly  did  the  same ;  and  even  Baxter  seems  to  have  declined 
that  honour,  as  Vaughan  observes,  ^  less  from  conscientious  ob- 
jections than  upon  other  grounds.'     Then  ensued  a  dissolution  of 
the  convocation,  and  the  assemblage  of  another  parliament  on 
the  8th  of  May,  1661.     The  new  house  came  together  in  a  spirit 
of  red  hot  royalism,  high  churchmanship,  bigotry,  persecution, 
and  exclusiveness.     Their  predecessors  had  been  tame  sheep 
enough,  driven  from  one  milestone  to  another,  alonff  the  highway 
leading  from  liberty;  but  these  appeared  a  perfect  nerd pf swine, 
VOL.  xji,  T 
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riishinf];  with  bnital  violence  preeipitoualy   into   despotisni,  as 
though   under  a  demoniacal   influence.      Early,  and,   indeed, 
instant  proofs  of  their  disposition  were  afforded  by  a  vole  that 
all  the  niemlx*rs  should  receive  the  sacrament  on  a  certain  day, 
accordinp;  to  tlie  rites  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  that  the 
sok^mn  league  and  covenant  should  be  burnt  by  the  common 
hangman.     They  awarded  to  the  relief  of  poor  cavaliers  asumuf 
00,000/. ;  which,  instead  of  assuaging  their  necessities,  only  ex- 
cited  their  clamours.     Sir  Henry  Vane  and  tlic  regicides  were 
condemned  and  executed,  as  if  to  allay  the  tempest  of  disap- 
piHuted  loyalism  with  bUxHl,  since  it  wasontofthe  question  to  do 
it  with  money.     What  are  termed  even  by  some  recreant  whigs 
encroach ments  on  the  part  of  the  Long  Parliament^  were  now  re- 
vei>5ed  with  a  vengeance.      It  was  averred  that    no  legislative 
power  exists  in  either  or  both  houses,  without  the  king;  that 
the  sole  and  supreme  conunand  of  the  militia  was  a  right  inherent 
to  the  crown  ot'these  realms;  that  no  war  could  ever  lawfully  be 
levied,  either  offensive  or  defensive,  against  his  majesty  or  his 
successors.     Vain  declarations  these,  as  the  secpiel  proved.   The 
statutes  rcs|)ecting  high  treason  underwent  no  slight  deteriora- 
tion, in  being  rendered  more  perplexed  and  comprehensive;  as 
if  yawning  ])y  anticipation  for  such  illustrious  victims  as  a  Lord 
Russell  and  an  Algernon  Sydney !     The  bishops  also  received 
their  wages  for  having  been  faithful    to  Clarendon ;    and  re- 
ascended  (heir  thrones  as  spiritual  peers,  amidst  many  a  groan 
and  many  a  sigh.     It  behoved  ])uritans  to  feel  for  their  ears ;  for 
rumours  prevailed  that  even  the  Stai*  Chamber  and  High  Com- 
mission might  be  revived ;  and  it  is  certain  that  a  parliamentary 
committee,  on  the  12th  of  February,  1662,  reported  their  opinion 
'  that  it  was  fit  for  the  good  of  the  nation  that  there  be  a  court  qJ 
like  nature  to  the  late  court  called  the  Star  Cluimher  ;  but  that  they 
desired  the  advice  and  direction  of  the  House,  in  these  particulars 
following : — Who  shoidd  be  judges?     What  matters  should  they 
be  judges  of?     By  what  manner  of  proceedings  should  they  act?' 
The  liouse  returning  it  to  the  committee  to  take  its  own  course, 
nothing  further  was  done  about  it  that  session;  but  a  bill  for  re- 
pealing the  Act  which  abolished  Arch1)ishop  Laud's  Inquisition, 
was  revived  the  next  year,  on  the  19th  of  March,  1663.     This 
probably  dropped,  through   the  attempted  im|)earhment  of  the 
Jiord  Chancellor,  by  the  Earl  of  Bristol,  soon  afterwards ;  but 
meanwhile  the  Corporation  Act  had  been  passed,  and  the  Tri- 
ennial Act  repealed;  to  which  last  law  Lord  (Clarendon  had 
avowed  his  hostility,  and  attached  to  it,  froui  the  moment  that 
Charles  returned,  the  epithet  of  infamous.     He  would  allow  the 
king  no  rest  imtil  the  late  Rebellion,  to  use  his  own  words,  ^  had 
been  extirpated  and  pulled  up  by  the  roots!'     So  wholly,  aa  Hal- 
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'J«n^wett<|«tiarbf»luMl  be  divested  hiintelf  of  tll»1wMi■lellt8pl«► 
.ttMritd  bthim  at  aa  earlier  period,  that  he  nownnigbt  ttodUig 
tfliorearaeiidj  thao  to  pbuse  the  erown  again  in  m  -oeaditioiftio 
.fwnnHt  ithdae  abuaea -and  exoeaaea  whiw  pfodnoad'theiecent 
tbttumlaifHia.  .Qei  /waa  readj  lo  pfejpaie  the  road  fba  aharinte 
'■MMRsby^ithiN^hi  too  timid  to  iatrodoce  it;  for  to  mentiomcaB*- 
t«aieDce  in  audi  aa  inafiance  appeara  a  aelf^evident  abeaidilyk  He 
would  aaaiatto  batter  down  the  waUa  of  the  oonadtutiony  and  yat 
•inwaidly  hi^;  to  hia  heart  the  skeleton  of  hia  patriotiam. 
M' &  kungaa  the  Preebjteriana  still  dung  to  their  laatiiapa^'  all 
•iOyaa  were  turned  npcm  the  Savov  conference^ . one  ortbaae 
BBineiDua  decepdoos  with  which  Ghurendon  tnuHfced  to  InUtbe 
ansnidona  of  the  nonconformista  until  the  fbmaoe -of*  dMir 
4riM  waa  sufficiently  heated.  Then  came  the  new  Act  of  ^Um* 
temity,  {mmdinf^  that  every  miniater  should,  before  the  feaat^^ 
Sl  Bnthdomew  m  1662,  poblidy  dedare  hia  nnfei^pMd  assent 
aBDd  conaent  to  all  and  every  word  and  thii^  ocmtained  in  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer,  on  pain  of  being  tpio  ybdo  deprivied^f 
Ilia  benefice*  When  uie  day  arrived,  ab^t  two  thooamd  indi- 
iridoab  resigned  their  preferments^  rather  than  violate  their  oon- 
acienoes;  aa  noble  a  company  of  confeasor%  we:  vndertake  to 
dedaie,  as  ever  turned  their  backs  upon  the  nreaentwQKifl^  taking 
jogrfidly  the  spoliation  of  their  ffooos,  and  naving  reapect  imio 
the  lecompence  of  reward.  Now  Sh*  Edward  Hyde  had  ad- 
vised and  framed  the  celebrated  Breda  declaration ;  which  ran  to 
the  effect  of  aflbrding  ^  lil)erty  to  tender  consdences,  that  no 
man  should  be  disquieted  or  called  in  question  for  diifcrenccs  of 
opinion  in  matters  of  religion,  which  do  not  disturb  the  peace  of 
the  kingdom ;  and  that  the  king  was  ready  to  consent  to  such  an 
act  of  parliament  as,  upon  mature  deliberation^  should  be  offered 
to  him,  for  the  full  granting  of  that  indulgence  ?'  Such  was  the 
cautious  and  well-weighed  language  of  the  minister  in  April  1660. 
Within  two  short  years  he  had  the  profligacy,  politically  speak- 
ing,  to  scatter  a  royal  pledge  to  the  four  winds  of  heaven,  and 
commence  that  persecution  which  involved  the  ejection  of  the 
nonconformist  clergy,  the  act  against  conventicles,  and  the  reali- 
zation of  what  himself  and  the  prelacy  had  indulged  themselves 
in  meditating  upon,  and  contrivmg  from  the  very  first.  In  proof 
of  his  rancour  towards  the  Presbyterians,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
refer  to  various  passages  in  his  history  and  life :  with  regard  to 
them  he  sweepingly  observes,  *  that  it  is  impossible  for  men,  who 
would  not  be  deceived,  to  depend  upon  either  their  ingenuous- 
ness or  their  integrity  I  Their  faction  is  their  religion ;  nor  are 
those  combinations  ever  entered  into  upon  real  and  substantial 
motives  of  conscience,  how  erroneous  soever ;  but  they  consist 
of  many  glutinous  materials  of  will,  and  humour,  and  folly,  and 
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knavery,  and  ambition,  and  malice !     Nothing  but  a  severe  el- 
ocution of  tlic  law  can  ever  prevail  upon  this  class  of  individuals 
to  contbrni  to  government !'    Shortly  after  the  foolish  insurrection 
of  Venner,  comprising  no  more  than  from  fifty  to  sixty  obscure 
fanatics,  ho  gravely  assured  the  two  houses,  in  a  solemn  con- 
ference, that  there  was  a  conspiracy  brewing  against  the  peace  of 
the  kingdom,  which  although  disconcerted  in  the  city,  was  being 
carried  on  in  divers  counties,     A  committee  came,  merefore,  to 
be  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  truth  of  the  statement;  yet, 
after  all  their  investigations,  not  an  individual  was  convicted,  or 
so  much  as  prosecuted  for  it.     Great  pains  were  taken  to  fasten 
treasonal)Ic  designs  upon  the  Presbyterians ;  but  all  in  vain.   All 
that  could  l^c  proved  against  any  of  them  was,  that  they  had 
befriended  the  Restoration  ;  that  tliey  had  rejected  poor  Richard 
Cromwell  for  Charles  the  Second, — King  Log  for  King  Stoil^, 
who  would  now  fain  devour  them  for  their  pains.     Who  could 
helj>  shedding  tears  over  the  extraordinary  folly  of  such  worthy, 
though  pertinacious  and  mistaken  i)eople  ?     Clarendon  and  his 
prelates,  however,  shed  no  tears  at  all ;  or,  if  any,  only  tliose  of  joy. 
Letters  were  sent  from  unknown  hands  to  the  chiets  of  the  party 
in  various  quarters,  intimating  the  project  of  a  general  insurrec- 
tion, and  requesting  them  to  communicate  it  to  certain  persons 
in  their  neighbourhood,  naming  them  for  the  manifest  purpose 
of  implication.    Now  that  all  these  wicked  missives  were  forgeries, 
is  a  fact  no  K)nger  to  be  doubted ;  whilst  in  the  opinion  of  Kapin 
and  others,  their  genuine  author  was  no  other  than  Lord  Claren- 
don himself!     His  sham  j)lots  succeeded;  the  cup  of  bitterness 
was  forced  into  the  lot  of  some  of  the  holiest  saints  then  living 
upon  earth ;  the  church  and  state  performed  that  part  together 
which  is  natural  to  their  adulterous  alliance ;  and  Archbishop 
Sheldon  replied   to  Doctor  Allen,  who  complained  that  *  it  is  a 
pity  the  door  was  so  strait,'  as  it  had  been  rendered  by  the  chan- 
cellor's late  statute, — *  It  is  no  pity  at  all,  for  if  we  had  thought 
so  many  dissenters  would  have  conformed,  tve  would  have  made  it 
still  straiter  P     The  Conventicle  Act  followed  in   1664,  another 
contrivance  of  Clarendon  for  including  the  nonconformist  laity 
within  his  fiery  circle.     It  was  succeeded  the  next  year  by  his 
famous  Five-Mile  Act,  which  completed  his  penal  code  af^dnst 
those  innocent  myriads  whom  he  had  deluded  with  promises  of 
protection.     '  It  was  the  last  step  in  the  climax  of  intolerance/ 
says  an  anonymous  writer ;  *  for  to  deprive  men  of  their  means  of 
subsistence,  as  this  enactment  did,  implies  more  deliberate  cruelty, 
though  it  does  not  excite  so  much  horror,  as  fire  and  faggots.' 
Even  the  indolent  Lord  Treasurer   Southampton  opposed  this 
atrocious  measure  in  the  House  of  Lords,  together  witn  Wharton, 
Ashley>  and  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  a  noble  exception  for  the 
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time  tl>' Ae  fl^nend  b^otiy  of  the  bench;  butthe  dnbgect  of  our 
ardckf  tnovea  too  strcmg  for  them ;  andpitiing  hiniMlf,  asosiial, 
ifl'tlie  head  of  the  rest  of  the  bbhopfl,  the  meaeiire  pasBed  txih 
Htdpliantty,  and  received  the  royal  assent  on  the  last  dayof 
Oetober,  1665.  It  was  computed  that  sixty  thousand  persons 
fsuflfeied  oti  a  reHgious  account  in  these  fearful  persecutions ;  ood 
4iltttof  this  nummr  no  less  than  five  thousand  perished  in  prison^  I 
"  The  maMer  and  patron  of  such  an  ingenious  Torquemada 
^fonld  eome  in,  from  an  enlightened  posterity,  for  his  due  share 
yyf  the  Uame,  did  we  not  happen  to  know  that  Charles  the  Second 
"WasF perBonaliy  opposed  to  the  whole  scheme;  wishing,  throush- 
outUs  remi,  not  to  expose  at  least  the  catholics  to  the  tended 
mermes  ofan  opulent  established  protestant  clei]g^*  Here  again 
wte  not  only  have  Clarendon  before  us  as  a  cruel  oppressor^  but 
also  as  a  most  specious  hypocrite*  He  knew  as  well  as  that  be 
had  a  head  on  his  shoulders,  that  his  sovereign  had  embraced  the 
Bbman-catholic  religion  as  early  as  1659,  so  as  even  privately  lo 
attend  mass;  yet  we  find  him  addressing  a  correspondent  thus 
towinrds  the  close  of  that  very  year,  to  remove  the  alarm '  which 
li]0 'friends  in  England,  amongst  whom  it  had  tieen  whispered, 
began'to  feel :  *  In  a  word,  if  beinff  the  best  protestant-  and'  the 
best  EngUriinian  of  the  nation  can  do  the  king  good  at  home,  be 
-nnist  prosper  with  and  by  his  own  subjects.*  Hallam  rather 
coolly  animadverts  upon  this  incident,  as  *  implying  a  little  sacri- 
fice of  conscience'  on  the  part  of  the  lord  chaDcellor.  It  strikes 
us  as  involving  an  utter  abandonment  of  veracity  !  For  had  the 
welfare  of  the  Reformation  lain  so  near  his  bosom  as  he  always 
most  ostentatiously  professed  it  did,  he  should  have  declined 
supporting  a  catholic  monarch,  or,  at  least,  he  should  have  in- 
formed his  friends  the  bishops,  and  through  them  the  nation^  and 
then  have  left  matters  to  take  their  own  way.  But  what  did  he 
do  ?  He  carefully  concealed  the  fact,  with  as  many  falsehoods 
as  there  were  denials  requisite.  Nor  yet  deeming  this  sufficient, 
he  procured  an  Act  to  be  passed  in  July,  1661,  by  which  he 
maae  any  man  who  should  advisedly  pul^lish  or  affirm  that  his 
majesty  was  a  papist,  liable  to  all  the  penalties  of  a  premunire  ! 
•That  is  to  say,  he  inflicted  a  most  unjust  jmnishment  upon  any 
one  who  should  declare  what  he,  who  made  the  law,  knew  to  be 
true.'  We  transcribe  these  latter  words  from  the  noble  author  of 
the  *  Historical  Inquiry  into  the  Character  of  Lord  Clarendon.' 
No  wonder  every  comer  of  the  realm  rang  wilh  dissatisfaction. 
Even  the  royal  voluptuary  began  to  consider  his  manners  at  least 
austere ;  comparing,  as  he  must  have  done  in  his  own  mind,  the 
covetousness  and  tergiversation  of  his  minister  with  his  occasional 
remonstrances  against  the  profusion  and  profligacy  of  another 
kind,  which  disgraced   the   palace.     An  opposition,  moreover, 
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sprung  up  in  parliument.  Lonl  Bristol,  in  1663^  exhibited 
against  him  diaries  of  treason  in  the  House  of  Peers;  and  (he 
sixteen  counUs  of  Iiis  impeachment  rcully  contained  so  niaiiy 
germs  of  trutli,  which  the  overbearing  arrogance  of  the  chancelktf 
at  the  instant  seemed  a])Ie  to  trample  down ;  whilst  actually,  as  it 
|)rovc(l,  they  were  no  more  than  postponed  to  a  more  convenient 
season.  The  signal,  however,  of  assault,  once  having  been  given, 
his  substantial  influence  began  to  wane ;  he  stood  less  in  iavour 
with  his  sovereign,  less  feared  at  the  council  board,  less  res|x?cled 
in  parliament,  and,  if  possible,  less  beloved  by  the  ix^ople.  The 
Oounnoiis  took  advantage  of  the  pressure  ol  the  Dutch  war  tu 
insist  upon  an  appropriation  of  the  supplies.  Scotland  and  Ire- 
huid  re-echoed  the  nmnnurs  of  England.  The  crisis  of  our 
stru«qi;lc  for  maritime  supremacy  with  Holland ;  the  phigue  and 
lire  of  liOndon;  the  infamous  sale  of  Dunkirk,  as  to  which  the 
entire  blame  wjis  cast  upon  Clarendon ;  his  general  j>resum|v 
tion  and  })ride  towanls  all  classes,  whether  high  or  low ;  his 
splendid  mansion  magniiicently  rising  in  Piccadilly,  as  if  niockii^ 
the  universal  misery  everywhere  else ;  the  intemperance  witu 
which  he  oppt)sed  the  claims  of  the  lower  house  to  inspect  the 
public  accounts  ;  his  avowed  contempt  for  that  important  branch 
of  the  legislature, — all  these  agglomerated  materials  for  the  hail- 
storm, and  poured  it  ])itilessly  upon  his  head,  when  at  length 
ihe  proper  moment  arrived.  Even  the  bishops  grew  cold,  ac- 
coixling  to  his  own  account,  during  certain  inter\'al8,  wherein 
they  thought  him  preferring  the  iK)wer  of  prcnigative  above  the 
interests  of  those  w^ho  desire  to  rule  over  ccmscience  ;  for  with 
reganl  to  toryism  then,  as  well  as  conservatism  now,  the  Church 
of  England  distinctly  and  exclusively  l)ecomes  the  rallying  point; 
the  crown  itself  stands  but  second  in  its  afteetions.  ^Phis  lesson 
wjus  taught  the  lord  chancellor  by  bitter  experience. 

Ho  venluivd  to  employ  in  his  new  residence  some  stones 
which  had  been  collected  for  rebuilding  St.  Paul's.  The  sacri- 
l(»ge  awakened  still  further  public  indignation,  and,  especially  in 
|)eeuliar  (juartiMs,  severe  ecclesiastical  rej^roaches.  As  the  palace 
made  ra]>id  progress,  from  no  less  than  three  hiuidred  worknoen 
being  employed,  and  50,000/. — an  enonnons  sum  for  that  period 

being  expended  upon  it,  malicious  multitudes  styled  it  Dunkirk 
House:  iniplving  its  having  been  erected  with  the  money  paid 
him  for  sjmetioning,  if  not  originating,  the  sale  of  that  city  to 
Louis  the  Kourlcenlh.  Others  called  it  Holland  House,  upon 
the  (uipposition  that  bribes  from  the  Dutch  had  also  found  their 
way  into  his  oolVers.  (Charles  began  to  wince  more  and  more 
uniler  various  insinuations  that  Clarendon  wiis  too  free  in  remon- 
hinilini^  against  the  ple;isuivs  and  mistresses  of  his  majesty  ;  that 
III*  liail  ma  obtaincu  such  a  fixed  annual  revenue  for  the  crown. 
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B  ReetoritioD,  ma  would  have  enabled  k  to  defy  or  Mfj^att 
MiientB  akogetber ;  that  in  die  marriage  of  Chaiieswith  a 
iguese  Prinoess,  he  had  slighted  thero^  indinatiops;  that 
» who  had  sufibred  most  in  the  ci^il  vmxs,  fer  the  adke  of 
usdkjy  abhiMrred  him  to  a  man ;  and  that^  as  the  final  pioof 
ii  overweening  grandeur  and  opulenoe,  he  was  rearing  a 
ton  too  ambitious  for  ameie  minuter.  Andrew  Ifanrellc 
all  these  rumours  in  his  epigram  on  Clarendon  Houses 

'  Here  lie  the  sacred  bones 
Of  Paul  beeuiled  of  his  stones  ; 
Here  lie  golden  briberies 
The  price  of  ruined  toiiUas 
The  cavalier's  debmUr  wall 

fixed  on  an  eccentric  basis ; 
Here's  Dunkirk  town  and  Tangier  wall, 
The  Queen's  dull  marriage,  and  all 

The  Dutchman's  tempUm  pmek  f 

»idon,  moreover,  hated  the  catholics,  whom  the  rc^al  bvothen 
every  day  more  and  more  falling  in  love  with.  They  had 
hosen,  or  perhaps  were  not  able  to  bid  high  cnoudbi  fer  his 
nt;  nor  even  it  they  had,  would  the  Angucan  ptelacy  haw 
ittnl  their  champion  to  make  hay  in  that  quarter.  An  hour 
tribntion  drew  near  rapidly*  The  presumed  fiurourite  at 
.  had  no  real  friends  there,  except  the  bishops,  with  whom 
les  always  took  care  to  closet  himself  as  little  as  possible* 

and  buffoons,  meanwhile,  did  not  remain  idle  before  a 
irch  too  fond  of  ridicule  not  to  laugh  frequently  at  very  un-> 
nable  times,  and  at  very  improper  persons.  When  Claren- 
left  the  royal  presence,  they  often  said,  *  There  goes  your 
>lma8ter ;'  and  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  would  then  march 
id  down  in  stately  manner,  holding  a  pair  of  bellows  bef(H:e 
for  the  purse,  and  Colonel  Titus  preceding  him  with  the 
hovel,  instead  of  a  mace,  upon  his  snoulder.  Hatred  treads 
on  the  heels  of  contempt,  even  in  lower  walks  of  life,  than 
:  within  the  purlieus  of  a  palace.  In  August,  1667,  the  king 
issed  him  from  his  post ;  and  in  the  following  November, 
House  of  Commons,  which  he  had  so  often  provoked  and 
pied,  exhibited  against  him  an  impeachment  of  high  treascm, 
jU  as  other  crimes  and  misdemeanors.  The  death  of  Lord 
iampton,  and  sundry  allegations,  whether  true  or  fiilse,  with 
d  to  an  intended  divorce  between  the  sovereign  and  his 
less  consort,  together  with  the  prevention  of  a  royal  mar- 

with  a  feir  young  lady  named  Stuart,  emboldened  every 
y,  and  opened  every  mouth  against  him.  Digby  and  Buck- 
im  seemed  to  carry  all  before  them.  Ue  heard  his  pariia- 
ary  accusation  in  November,  drawn  up  under  fifteen  beads ; 
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that  he  had  promoted  various  plans  of  government  by  standing 
armies;  that  lie  had  declared  the  king  to  Ix;  a  concealed  papist; 
that  he  had  endangered  the  country  to  serve  his  private  interests; 
that  he  had  used,  or  rather  ahused  the  seals  of  office,  in  extorting 
vast  sums  of  money  contrary  to  law ;  that  he  had  accepted  im- 

1)roj>er  gratuities  from  the  crown  ;  tliat  he  had  sold  Dunkirk  for 
ess  than  its  value;  that  he  had  introduced  arbitrary  management 
into  the  colonies ;  that  he  had  intenneddlcd  with  naval  matters 
beyond  his  comprehension,  and  altogether  out  of  his  department, 
by  which  means  the  war  had  been  protracted,  and  not  very 
honourably  closed.     On  all  or  many  of  these  points,  however 
alloyed  they  may  a])pear  with  passion  or  exaggeration,  there  was 
very  much  indued  to  be  urn;ed.     With<mt  doubt,  he  had  advised 
and  procured  various  illegal  imprisonments;  he  had  encouraged 
a  most  hateful  class  of  sj)ies  and  informers ;  he   told  the  king, 
when  his  brother  the   Duke  of  York  was  dissuading  him  from 
calling  parliament  together,  that  he  initjht  </o  all  his  busmen  as 
Ulizai>elh  did  in  1688,  independently  of  the  House  of  Commons; 
and  he  confesses  that  he  let  fall  most  unwaiTantable  language  at 
the  Privy  (Council,  about  raisimj  contributions  as  in  the  late  civil 
icar  !    As  respected  the  Portuguese  match,  he  interested  himself 
so  nmch  a])out  it,  that  it  was  rumoured  he  knew  the  Princess  could 
bear  no  children,  in  which  case,  his  own  daughter  would  become 
Queen  of  England.     In  the  transfer  of  Dunkirk  to  France,  his 
professions  of  attachment  to  Louis  certainly  Jire  very  strong,  far 
too  much  so  for  a  constitutional  adviser  to  the  British  crown. 
Ilallam,  most  indulgent  as  he  manifests  himself  towards  Claren- 
don, nevertheless  thus  expresses  his  maturer  sentuncnts : — •  The 
capital  misdemeanor  that  he   committed  in   his   relation   niith 
Prance,  was  his  clandestine  solicitation  from  that  power  of  pecu- 
niary aid  for  the  king.     He  first  taught  a  lavish  prince  to  seek 
tlie  wages  of  dej^endence  at  a  foreign  court,  to  elude  the  control 
of  parliament  by  the  hel]^  of  French  money.     The  purpose  for 
Avhich  this  aid  was  asked, — the  succour  of  Portugal,  might  be  fair 
and  laudable  ;  but  the  precedent  was  most  base,  dangerous,  and 
abominable.  A  king,  who  had  once  tasted  the  sweets  of  dishonest 
and  clandestine  lucre,  would,  in  the  words  of  the  poet,  be  no 
more  capable  afterwards  of  abstaining  from  it,  than  a  dog  from 
his  greasy  offal !' 

The  pride  of  ( llarendon  sank  with  his  fortune ;  a  pretty  plain 
proof  that  its  foundations  had  no  place  upon  the  rock  of  con- 
scious integrity.  Many  would  have  swam  against  the  stream 
under  far  less  advantageous  circumstances.  A  motion  to  refer 
the  heads  of  charge  to  a  committee  failed  by  194  to  128.  The 
Presbyterians  exhibited  extraordinary  moderation,  very  much  to 
their  honour  as  men  and  Christians.     Clarendon  drew  up  an 
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lolcMpr  in  the  diape  of  a  petition  to  the  House  of  Veen,  which 
lefrwdships  received  on  the  3rd  of  December,  and  sent  two  of 
lejudns  with  it  to  the  Commons,  desiring  a  conference.    llie> 
kwe'cnBuokingham,  who  was  manifestlT  and  justly  aimed  at  in 
MPiiocament,  delivered  it  to  the  lower  house,  ana  said,*— ^  The 
Mda^fastre  commanded  me  to  present  von  with  this  scaodakms 
id; «ecBtiou8 paper  from  the  Eurl  of  Clarendon;  they  request 
«Ni^  ID'  a  convenient  time,  to  return  it  them  again,  for  it  mis  a 
Lyfe-wfaich  they  are  in  love  with,  and  therefore  they  desire  to 
iWp  it  I'     On  being  carried  down  to  and  read  in  the  Comihons, 
liey  voted  it  'a  malicious  reproach  on  national  justice,'  and 
•oved  the  peers  that  it  should  be  committed  to  the  flames  by 
be  hand  of  the  public  hanffman ;  which  was  ordered  and  ex- 
ieoted  accordingly.     Heated  with  such  success,   they  further 
inceeded  to  demand  an  incarceration  of  the  impeached  miniver, 
ipon  the  general  grounds  exhibited  in  the  articles.    This,  how- 
fver,  was  refused.     Allusions,  of  a  very  significant  nature,  were 
brown  out  to  former  processes  against  Lora  Strafibrd ;  and  since 
he  kii^f  from  having  been  reluctant  towards  the  impeachment^ 
JMri  now  become  so  indecently  easer  as  to  reprove  the  attorney* 
Itaeral  for  apparent   tardiness,  ue  ex-chancelloPs  friends  felt 
Moiced  that  they   had  suggested   beforehand  that  he  ishould 
fithdraw  from  the  scene,     it  would  seem,  however,  that  sfich 
idyice  was  tendered,  not  without  some  view  of  reoard  for  their 
ywn  safety ;  on  the  principle  of  casting  Jonah  to  the  whale.   He 
]ad,  nevertheless,  adopted  it,  on  learning  that  Charles  rather 
Krished  for  his  absence ;  and  the  nobleman  who,  a  few  months 
jrevious,  had  carried  himself  as  the  greatest  personage  in  the 
iacee  kingdoms,  wandered  an  exile  from  his  native  shores,  before 
his  address  was  presented  to  the  House  of  Lords.     He  had  em- 
barked in  a  small  vessel,  under  cover  of  night,  and  landed,  after 
a  rough  and  melancholy  voyage  of  three  days,  at  Calais. 

Hiulam  conceives,  and  we  quite  concur  with  him,  that  the 
subsequent  bill  of  banishment  passed  against  him  is  capable,  in 
the  main,  and  under  the  circumstances  of  his  flight,  of  the  fullest 
justification.  Charles  awarded  his  consent,  under  an  impression 
derived  from  Buckingham,  that  anvthing  might  be  done  with  the 
House  of  Commons,  if  he  would  but  sacrifice  Clarendon ;  in 
doing  which  he  soon  discovered  his  mistake.  Yet  so  odious  and 
oppressive  had  proved  the  iron  sway  of  that  bigot,  that  even 
under  the  Cabal  the  poor  dissenters  breathed  a  little ;  and  upon 
the  testimony  of  Baxter,  many  religious  persons  drew  favourable 
comparisons,  disgraceful  as  affairs  were  about  to  become.  His 
very  life  was  attempted  soon  afterwards,  by  about  twenty  or 
thirty  English  sailors,  who  fell  upon  him  at  Evreux,  a  small 
town  in  Normandy,  when  he  was  travelUng  from  Rouen  to  Hour- 
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hon.  We  extract  the  following  from  Doctor  Vaughaivs  Histoiy 
(»t*  Engliiiul  under  the  Stuarts  : — *  Even  now  the  last  reverse  had 
not  hcfiillon  the  discanlecl  minister.  The  French  government, 
thai  their  aggressions  on  the  Spanish  Netherlands  might  be  con- 
<kicled  with  as  little  interruption  Jis  possible,  were  concerned  to 
secure  the  friendship  of  the  court  and  people  of  Kngland;  and 
wiili  this  view  it  treated  the  banished  minister  with  studied  dis- 
courtesy. At  Rouen,  he  Wivs  ordered  to  quit  the  French  terri- 
tory without  delay;  iuid  at  (Calais,  where  severe  indisposition 
prevented  his  proceeding  further,  in  obedience  to  this  mandatej 
the  couunand  was  repeated.  But  before  the  health  of  thcsufierer 
w  as  so  far  restored  as  to  admit  of  his  departure,  Louis  found  him- 
self obi  iixed  to  relincpiish  the  hope  of  amity  witli  England;  and 
the  man,  who  had  been  thus  cruelly  jwrsccuted,  was  invited  with 
much  civility  to  take  up  his  residence  in  any  part  of  the  kingdom. 
He  passed  the  remaining  seven  years  of  Ins  life  at  Montpelier, 
where  he  completed  his  History  and  Memoirs,  and  whence  he 
often  wrote  to  the  king,  and  to  his  connexions  in  England, 
entreating-,  in  the  most  moving  terms,  pennission  to  end  his  days 
and  deposit  his  iishes  in  his  native  country,  but  without  8ucces&* 
The  celebrated  exile,  however,  did  not  reside  quite  so  long  at 
Montpelier;  sojourninjij  there  altogether  from  four  to  five  years 
onlv  ;  since  we  fnul  him  at  ilonlins  hi  1672,  whence  he  re- 
moved  to  Rouen,  after  various  alternations  of  health  and 
sickness  occasioned  by  his  intolerable  temix?r,  the  bitterness  of 
his  disa|ipointmiMits,  fre<pient  attacks  of  the  gout,  the  personal 
injuries  he  received  at  Evreux,  and  the  ho|>es  and  fears  which 
perpetually  harassed  his  mind.  His  affray  with  the  mariners  in 
Normandy  we  have  ftilly  descrilxHl  in  an  orighial  letter,  Iroin one 
Oliver  Long,  an  eye  witness  and  an  ardent  adherent,  dated  from 
I'.vreux,  on  the  2Gth  of  April,  1668,  and  addressed  to  Sir  Wm. 
Cromwell,  then  secretary  of  state.  Having  been  preserved  in 
the  Bodleian  library,  it  is  quoted  bv  Chalmers;  and  as  being  not 
usually  met  with  in  the  ordinary  biographies,  we  copy  it  for  the 
amusement  ol'  our  readers. 

'  As  I  was  trav(?lHuj^  IVoiii  Koucu  towanls  Orleans,  it  was  my  fortune 
nil  tlic  !?3nl  ol'  April  to  overtake  tlic  earl  of  C'lariMulon,  tlien  in  his 
unhappy  and  nnmrritiMl  i-xilr:  who  was  going  towards  Bourbon,  but 
took  nj)  Ills  hnl^rin^rs  at  a  private  hotel,  in  a  small  walled  town  called 
i'A  WW  \.  1,  as  most  l\n«rlish  gontlem(?n  did  to  so  valuable  a  patriot,  went  to 
pay  him  a  \  isil  near  snpper-time:  when  lie  was  as  iismd  very  civil  to 
tin*.  Ui'lorc  >iipiK'r  was  donr,  twenty  or  thirty  English  heaaien  or 
nion*  eanir  and  demamled  entrance  at  the  great  gate;  which,  beiug 
.strongly  hanvd,  krpt  them  out  for  some  time.  Dut  in  a  slioil  space 
they  hrokr  ii,  and  presiiitly  drove  all  they  found,  by  their  advantage 
of  numbers,  iuto  the  earl's  chamber;  whence,  by  the  assistance  of  odIj 


broe  swords  aii  we  kept  tftom  out  for  ImU*  anlmir,  -ik  wUA 

lisput^,  mauy  ut'  US  were  ^vuiudod.  To  eonclndia,  Ikq^"!"*^  ^ 
vindows  aad  duors,  and  unik-r  the  oondact  of  one  IlOfrtfil  ■•  Iruhr 
nun,  (wliu  Iiaii  three  bi-olhcr^  U(tbBaer^icO0ftlta.kiogoCEilg}>>)d,) 
Kod  an  cusigu  iii  thu  coiuimiiy  qf  cftDDoneera,  thtff  (^m^ij  pfuaA  ,^ 
BOfl  in  Lis  Itcd,  not  ahh  lo  st.ind  b;  the  viol«Dce<H  Wgovl.  Iff^^Qt^e^ 
bIW  tliej"  had  given  him  m:ii\y  blows  with  tii«ar  sworaa  and  < 


BOfl  in  Lis  Itcd,  not  ubtc  lo  st.ind  b;  the  viol«Qce  <^  bis  govt.  1ffi^if(>e^ 
bIW  tliej"  had  given  him  im^tiy  blows  with  tii«ar  sworaa  and  fuVeB. 
mixed  Willi  hoirible  cat^c--  nw]  OBths,  the;  dragged  blm  on  thegroAhd 


mi<l(lli;  of  tlic  j'iinl,  nhifC  tb^ cncoinpaaaed  bim ' uou&d ' iVfth 
irieir  .-ivonl-j  nni\  iiftur  tln:-^  luii  toM  him  in  nidr' Own' langlQUS,  fid* 

Hf  nW  IMI  CM  Au^^lKOIH  omf  fWjbm  uKffi  Of  tnttf  P^^i  UDWtfQ '  CCMll' 

MMKiM  tbeth  aU,  M  one  man,  to  run  their  nmSt  VOon^  fais  btMlj-. 
BWwlMtdiflhreiioe  anwQ  among  themB^TBa,  Ood  abevs,  who  «ent  the 
dtanntioD)  CB^  knows.  In  this  interval,  their  lieutenant,  ane  BwviMy 
OMs  and  diaained  them.  Sixteen  of  the  riaglcaderH  wore  fwt  inM 
linaont  and  nao7  of  thoaetbingB  thejr  had  rifled  &om  him  being  fbtiiid 
9gn»t  were  rutotod,  and  were  o(  great  value.  Hone,  k  VotKlie,  r 
grpt  man  betoogiiig  to  th»  bedchamber  of  the  king  of  franoe,  sent 
tq  mnduct  the  earl  on  his  way  thither,  was  to  desntraldy  wouQde4  ,in 
Wif.a^*3t  that  there  were  litUe  hopes  of  bis  Ufa.  Uan^  of  theoe  aafaw 
nu  were  griorously  wounded ;  and  tide  action  is  so  matiL  reaentpdbr 
alfliere,  that  many  of  tliese  criminala  wdl  foeet  with  an  uiue  equw 
Ui'Ue&  merit.  Had  we  been  euffldeniljr  prbvided  with  ilre-Bnu%  W 
IfiiltlnfalEbl;  done  oanelTes  joatico  on  them  :  bowefer,  wt  fbar  luit; 
MV  tint  the  Itw  wtH  snt^fy  oar  defect'— pp.  89S,  199; 

It  will  be  recollected  that  one  of  the  many  chugea  brought 
against  Lord  Clarendon  was  his  having  interfered  in  the  naval 
depnrtmeDt,  with  respect  to  which  our  siulors  at  that  lawless 
period  imagined  that  he  had  cither  abridged  them  of  certain  pri- 
vileges, or  deprived  them  of  their  wages. 

Montpclier  had  agreed  with  hie  debilitated  constitution  belter 
than  Rouen,  where  he  at  length  expired  on  the  9th  of  December, 
1673.  Ilifi  remains  were  u^rwards  brought  to  England,  and 
interred  on  the  north  side  of  Henry  the  Seventh's  Chapel,  in 
Westminster  Abbey.  He  bad  been  twice  married ;  first,  to 
Anne,  daughter  of  Sir  Gregory  Ayloffe,  or  Sir  George  Ayliffe, 
(for  the  name  is  written  both  wajs,)of  Robson,  in  Wiltshire,  who 
died  without  issue  in  1629  ;  fuid  secondly,  in  16S2,  to  Frances, 
daughter  and  heiress  to  Sir  Thomas  Aylesbury,  Bart.,  by  whom  he 
had  four  sons  and  two  daughters ;  the  eldest  of  the  latter  mar- 
rying, as  we  have  already  seen,  James,  Duke  of  York,  brother 
and  successor  to  Clmrlcs  the  Second.  Besides  his  History,  the 
chwicellor  wrote  other  pieces,  tlicol<^cal  as  well  us  political. 
At  Moulins  he  composed  his  '  Animadversions  upon  Cressy,' 
who  had  attacked  Stillincflect  witli  regard  to  the  '  Fanaticism 
imputed  to  the  Catholic  Church.'  He  also  drew  up  a  '  Survey 
of  the  LevialJiaii,'  which  he  dedicated  to  his  old  master,  frou  the 
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same  place,  llis  *  Miscellaneous  Tracts'  and  *  State  Papers'  are 
well  known  ;  possessing,  however,  very  various  degrees  of 
relative  value. 

Such  was  Clarendon,  the  confidential  adviser   to  two  of  ow 
sovereigns  throughout  some  of  the  most  important  j^ears,  and 
interesting  scenes,  of  our  national  annals.     His  memoVy  has  had 
to  pay  the  penalty  of  numerous  political  transgressions,  and  of 
one  accident,  that  of  being  overpraised.      Weak  men  had  gone 
before  him,  and  both  weak  and  wicked  ministers  followed  him; 
so  that  standing,  as  it  were,  between  imbecility  and  crime,  the 
Villiei's,  the   Cliffords,  the  Arlingtons,  and  the  like  profligate 
monsters  of  inicpiity,  have  served  as  so  many  foils  to  set  off  with 
an  unnatural  and  delusive  lustre  the  superior  genius  of  their 
coutcHiporarv,  whose  mere  moral  character  was  so  vastly  superior 
to  theirs,     llis  intellectual  powers  were  undoubtedly  great  and 
comprehensive.  He  not  merely  saw  into  the  souls  of  those  around 
him  ;  l)ut  he  could  portray  them,  living  and  moving,  in  all  tlicir 
figures  and  features,  with   their  costume,  appearance,  and  ges- 
tures, all  thrown  upon  his  enchanted  page,  as  though  it  were  the 
table  of  a  camera  obscura !   The  best  judges  have  considered  him 
more  excellent  in  this  respect  than  evenCardinal  delletzintnodeni, 
or  Thucydides  in  ancient  days.  His  personages  are  like  the  *  Lives 
of  Plutarch'  in  miniature  ;  and  that  too  under  the  unspeakable 
disadvantiiges  of  a  style,  heavy,  involved,  eimibrous,  and  some- 
times ungranunatical.     He   is  the   British  Tacitus,  but  without 
the  terseness,  unhappily,  of  that  accomplished  and  incomj^arablc 
classic.  As  a  member  of  society,  his  demeanour  was  always  decent 
and  appropriate,  as  to  externals,  taking  into  account,  as  we  must, 
the  age  during  which  he  lived.     He  and  his  colleague.  Lord 
Southampton,  would  never  visit  or  pay  court  to  any  of  the  royal 
courtesans ;  nor,  nuich  to  their  honour,  would  they  ever  allow 
any  of  their   names  to  appear  in  the   account  books  kept  at 
the  privy  council  board,     liow  he  acted  as  a  public  man,  his 
actions  themselves  demonstrate,  we  think,  with  a  force  that  can 
neither  be  diluted  nor  contravened.     His  gnmd  flaw  was  a  want 
of  truthfulness.     ITis  eye  was  not  single,  and  therefore  his  soul 
was  not  full  of  light.     Not  a  little  hollow  himself,  he  had  no 
trust  or  confidence  in  his  fellow  men ;  and  hence  any,  the  re- 
motest approximation  to  the  idea,  that  they  mightbeleflt  to  govern 
themselves, — in  a  civil  sense,  we  mean, — was  altogether  out  of  the 
question.     Tyranny  and  aristocracy,  therefore,  grew  to  be  fkmiKar 
ideas  with  him,  and  in  due  season  they  became  the  househoM 
gods  to  his  heart,  notwithstanding  the  promises  of  earlier  life,  and 
perhaps  .in  occasicmal  check  offered  now  and  then  to  King  Charles 
ui  later  days,  just  to  save  appearances.     llis  works  will,  of  course, 
always  be  favourite  volumes  of  study  with  all  those  who  love  to 
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lpeoy^C}ie|^  jl  convene  with  ihe  ckud.    'VheytMmmth 

lefii).  inu^cMoOf  but  we  muat  not  depend  upoa  their  Mradtgfi 
re  couTd  wish  no  severer  retribution  to  Loitl  Clareodon^  mm 
fjpDf>p^,,to  msk  h\mwj  At  all,  than  that  be  ahoudd'teliim 
^n^  us  ^m:  A  &w  brief  seasons,  to  behdd  the  expanaioci  ofthe 
'  ^  liberty,  as  it  is  now  spreading,  over  the  dviliied  world* 
^  B  .th<^  sig^J^  might  cQovert  him  into  another  man ;  an4  he 
^{I^a^tiuQ)  rather  at  being  the  Guizot  of  the  nineteenthi 
be^  Eidward  Hyde  of  the  seventeenth  centnry.  As  regarda 
^^  ^i\Vi. freedom,  he  would,  doubtless  blush  at  more  than  one 
JCTfri^^"^^  service  iq  the  Book  of  Common  Pmyer,  and  poasibly 
Ij^  m  flood  of  tears  over  his  once  cherished  Act  of  Uniformity  I 


'•.I 


|j^  n.    MMonary  Labours  and  Scenes  in  Souihem  Africa.    By 
-  '^bert  Mofiat,  Twenty-three  Years  an  Agent  of  &e  London 
'  itissionary  Society  in  that  Continent,    pp.  624.    8vo.     Snow. 

[{VB  literature  of  missions  owes  much  to  the  agents  of  the  London 
(l^ipsionarY  Society.  Dr.  Philip's  Researches,  and  the  late  John 
^mipbeUs  Travels,  in  Southern  Africa, — the  puUicaUona  of 
^mi,  Freeman,  and  Johns,  relative  toMadagaacar,*— of  Williams 
m^,  £Uis  concerning  Polynesia, — of  Wilson  on  Gxiaece, — of 
^^filiiam  Campbell,  &nith,  and  Buyers,  on  India, — of  Morrison, 
tfihie,  and  Medhurst,  regarding  China, — and  of  Swan  on  the 
node  of  conducting  the  missionary  enterprise,  constitute  no 
nean  library  on  this  specific  subject  The  stations  of  that  society 
ure  so  widely  spread  that  they  comprehend  the  main  portions  of 
be  -earth,  with  their  respective  inhabitants.  This  circumstance 
laa  not  only  supplied  to  its  missionaries  an  abundance  of  diver- 
lified  materials,  but  also  powerful  incentives  to  the  publication 
>f  their  facts  and  opinions.  On  looking  over  this  series  of 
volumes,  it  is  clear,  however,  that  something  more  is  wanted  to 
^ce  Africa  on  a  level  with  the  other  compartments  of  the  world. 
That  want  is  now  supplied  in  the  work  before  us,  which  presents 
pictures  of  life,  scenes  of  trial,  incidents  of  travel,  and  facts  illus- 
Irative  of  the  power  of  the  gospel  such  as  we  did  not  previously 
possess.  This  ample  volume  not  only  comprises  the  substance 
^f  those  speeches  with  which  Mr.  Moffat,  since  his  arrival,  has 
been  electrifying  multitudes  in  all  parts  of  England,  but  much 
(reah  matter  of  great  value,  which  could  not  be  rendered  so  avail- 
iblc  for  popular  and  profitable  addresses  on  the  platform. 

Mr.  Mot&t  having  laid  down  a  few  general  statements  con- 
Iteming  the  country,  the  Hottentots,  Bushmen,  Kafirs,  and 
3thers,  proceeds  to  detail  the  facts  connected  with  the  esti^lish- 
Qoent  or  the  first  mission*     Here  the  attention  is  at  once  arrested 
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by  Dr.  Vanderkemp — a  remarkable  compound  of  oddity  and 
oxcellcMico.  This  gentleman  was  a  native  of  Holiana,  ani 
])crhans,  taking  bim  all  in  all,  the  most  gifted  and  aceomplisM 
man  that  has  entered  the  field  of  modern  missions.  Mr.  MoStt 
thus  deseribes  him : — 

'  IIo  was  a  man  of  fx ailed  {renin a  and  learning.  JIc  hod  mingU 
with  oourtit'i's.  Jht  had  boon  an  inmate  of  the  luiivcrsitiea  ofLeyda 
and  Kdinburirh.  Ho  had  obtained  plaudits  for  his  remarkable  prpgrei? 
in  literalniv,  in  philosophy,  divinity,  physic,  and  the  military  art  He 
was  not  only  a  ])rofound  student  in  ancient  languages,  but  in  all  Ae 
modern  I^^nropcan  tongues  even  to  that  of  the  Highlanders  of  Scotliai 
and  had  distinguished  himself  in  the  armies  of  hifl  earthly  sovereign, 
in  connexion  with  wliieh  he  rose  to  bo  captain  of  horse,  and  lieutenaDt 
ol"  till'  dragtM)n  guards.  Yet  this  man,  constrained  by  the  'love of 
Christ/  could  eht'erfully  lay  aside  all  his  lionoui^s,  mingle  witli  savages, 
Ix^ar  tJH.'ir  sneers  and  contumely,  condescend  to  ser\'e  the  meonert of 
his  trouhlesome  guests,  take  the  axe,  the  sickh*,  the  flpade,  and  the 
niatlo<-k,  lie  down  on  the  place  where  dogs  rejK>se,  and  spend  nights 
with  his  couch  dreneii(.'d  with  rain,  the  cold  wind  bringing  his  fragile 
huuse  alK>ut  his  ears.  Though  ann<iyed  by  the  nightly  visits  of  hungry 
h3'»*nas,  sonu'times  destroying  his  sheep  and  travelling  appurtcnanceit. 
and  evi'u  si.-izing  the  ii*g  of  \)oo£  at  his  tent  door, — though  compelled 
to  wander  ahout  in  (picst  of  lost  cattle,  and  cx|K)sed  to  tlic  peqUezing 
and  iiumhling  caprice  of  those  whose  characters  were  stains  on  humaD 
nature — wliisperiugs  occasionally  reaching  his  eai*s  that  murderous 
plans  wrn?  in  jirogn;ss  for  his  destruction — he  calmly  proceeded  with 
his  benevolent  eflbrts,  and  to  seciu'c  his  object,  would  stoop  with  'the 
me('Un<'ss  of  wisdom' to  pleast*  and  ])n»pitiate  the  rude  and  wayward 
rhihlren  of  tin?  desert  whom  he  sought  to  bless.* — p.  28. 

Th(»  Doctor  finished  his  bencv(dent  career  at  the  close  of  1811, 
expiring  as  he  uttered  the  wortls,  *  All  is  well.'  ITic  following 
is  our  author's  estimate  of  his  character: — 

*  Dr.  Vandt^rkemp  was  the  frieiul  and  advocate  of  civil  liberty.  The 
condition  of  the  slaves  pressed  heavily  upon  his  mind,  and  the  suffer- 
ings of  those,  who  had  embrac<;d  tlni  gos])el  made  large  demands  on  his 
ahuost  uulK)unded  generosity;  so  that  he  expended  nearly  1000/.  of  hi* 
personal  pro|M*rty  in  unhinding  the  heavy  burdeu.s  and  setting  tli< 
eaptivrs  l'n*e.  it  is  pn)hahh'  that  his  extreme  sympathy  witli  this 
t^nshived  people  iudu<'c<l  him,  with  nmre  feeling  than  judgment,  to 
cho(»S4'  a  wif(*  fnmi  anuuigst  them.  Being  a  most  unsuitable  eompaninn 
for  siieh  a  person,  her  sul)se<pn?nt  eonihu't  cast  a  gloom  over  the  rem- 
iiunt  of  his  <hiyrt  of  sutfering  and  toil;  and  as  1  have  heard  it  remained 
Uy  oiir  who  knew  hiiu  well,  undoubtedly  accelerated  his  death.  It 
was  from  his  lips  that  the  Kafirs  (a  nation  of  atheists)  first  heaid  the 
gas)>el,  the  theme  of  Divine  love;  and  if  we  cast  our  eyes  over  the 
history  of  missions,  and  the  successes  of  the  *  Martyr  of  Erromaiigo,* 
we  see  at  once  the  value  of  u  ])ioneer  of  almost  any  descriptiouy  and 
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.^tpeeial}  of  i  pioneer  m  Dr.  VttiderkciBp*'  b 

imUie  «ftfeiidc»p  of  the  rights  of  the  Hotteotot.    A] 

re  qnBQfMithy  betrays  not  unfrequently  in  his 
|ke  4eaned  instgbilitj  of  purpose^  it  is  obTiously  lit  i 

'dent  desire  to  grasp  the  whole  of  the  race^  wlule  ii      ajresi  f 
around  the  tempestuoufl  horizon,  sought  a  hai       m  whien  to 
lliflBi'fVQm  the  storm.    .       coui     1  not  \      w         3d       to 
V  far  when  adraed  for        own;      ^to        e 
seaastt)  his  reply  was,  *  If  X  J     9w       clsh      i       eniToiv 
M  lamng' them,  I  should  not  f      voc  iorthe' 

mmtHigst'  attmxkJ    In  this,  thoug     m        g       ^nnn        t^       t  \ 

jimgBMkbadtj  c(  wiA  whidb,  in  o      '  arcu  » in  e 

Artk  the  apfilanse  of  a  natioQ. 

.itii.fBnt  it  may  be  said  that  this  is  a  partial  "mm  ef  tiie  ebaraeter  of 

tlhia  great  man;  and  it  is  only  just  to  admit  that  the  Doctor  was  eecen- 

Jris^  and  many,  Tery  many,  of  his  personal  hardships  were  self-inflieted. 

mteiigh  his  mission  to  the  Kafirs  was  a  bold,  and,  in  AfHoa,  an  unpr^ 

•edented  undertaking,  he  was  always  within  the  reach  of  orviliaedmen; 

ezo^t  when  G^a  detained  him  a  short  time  in  the  country^  iw 

always  an  asylum  open  to  receive  him.    His  trials  in  this  respeet 

very  different  from  those  of  the  founders  of  tiie  Naraaqua  and 

.Griqua  Missions,  who  were  hundreds  of  miles  beyond  the  abodea  df 

icilry&nd  society,  and  the  protecting  arm  of  civil  power.    In  a  colonial 

arfB^fc^  where  there  were  many  who  admired,  and  were  ready  tosenrb 

•Wii^  the  Doctor  would  go  out  to  the  water,  washing  h&i  own  Imtt;  and 

frafoently  at  home  and  abroad,  he  would  dispense  with  hot,  shirt,  and 

shoes,  while  the  patron  and  advocate  of  civilization.     These  were 

anomalies  and  shades  of  character  which,  of  course,  added  nothing  to  his 

usefulness,  while  his  ultra  notions  on  the  subject  of  predestination  left 

a  leaven  in  some  of  the  Afi'ican  churches,  which  it  required  the  labour 

of  many  years  to  remove.' — pp.  40 — 42. 

Mr.  Moffat  bestows  considerable  pains  upon  the  origin,  history, 
and  character  of  the  Bushmen,  whom  he  pronounces  *  the  feeblest, 
poorest,  most  degraded  and  despised  of  all  the  sons  of  Ham.* 
Notwithstanding  the  Bushman's  condition,  the  following  state- 
ment will  show  that  he  is  occasionally  a  formidable  adversary 
to  his  oppressors : — 

*  One  characteristic  in  their  predatory  expeditions  is  exceedingly 
provoking.  When  they  have  taken  a  troop  of  cattle,  their  first  object 
is  to  escape  to  a  rendezvous,  a  cave  or  an  overhanging  precipice,  or 
some  sequestered  spot  difficult  of  access  to  strangers,  for  want  of  water. 
As  soon  as  they  perceive  tliat  any  of  the  cattle  are  too  fatigued  to  pro- 
ceed, they  stab  them;  and  if  the  pursuers  come  within  sight,  and  there 
h  the  slightest  probability  of  their  being  overtaken,  they  will  thrust 
their  spears,  if  time  permit,  into  every  animal  in  the  troop.  I 
have  known  sixty  head  levelled  in  this  way.  This  habit,  which 
obtains  universally  among  that  unfortunate  people,  exasperates  their 
enemies  to  the  last  degree,  and  vengeance  falls  on  men,  women,  and 
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cliililron,  whenever  they  come  witliin  reach  of  their  mi^les.  Thon^ 
their  )M)isoncil  urrows  cuimot  take  in  one-third  of  the  length  of  amuik 
sIiot«  tliry  aim  >vith  ^rreat  privision.  I  have  known  men  shot  deadoB 
th<*.  s]>ot  with  ]M)is(m<Ml  arniws,  and  oih<*rs,  who  did  not  at  first  appw 
to  hv  mortally  wctumicil,  I  havf  sron  die  in  (*onvulsive  agony  inafrw 
hitiirs.  It  is  ini]>ossihli*  ti»  look  at  ^nnc  uf  their  doinieileSp  witkouttlte 
iiuiiiirv  invohintarilv  risini;  in  tlie  mind*— Are  these  the  abodes  of 
hnnian  hoin<rs?  In  a  hiishy  eountry,  they  will  form  a  hollow  in  a 
tvntral  {MMition,  and  bring  the  bninches  together  over  the  head.  Here 
thi'  man,  his  wife,  antl  ]>rohably  a  ehihl  or  two,  lie  huddled  in  a  iael{^ 
on  a  little  <;i*ai<s,  in  a  hollow  sput,  not  larger  titan  on  ostrich's  uetf. 
WhiMi'  hnshcK  ari^  searee,  they  form  a  hollow  under  the  edge  oft 
rofk,  I'ovcrin;;  it  partially  with  n'cds  or  grass,  and  they  are  often  lobe 
I'onnd  in  lissin*e.s  and  <'av('s  uf  the  monntains.  When  they  have  abao- 
tlani'c  of  nii'ut,  tluy  do  nothing  but  gorge  and  sleep,  douce  and  sii^, 
till  thrir  stock  is  exhausted.  But  hung«'r,  that  im|K'rioud  nuuiteTi  aooo 
ilrivi's  thoni  to  the  rlias<>.  It  18  astonishing  to  what  a  distance  thej 
will  run  in  pursuit  of  the  animal  whieh  has  rcecived  the  fatal  arrow.  1 
havt>  MMMi  tliiMM,  on  the  sueeessful  return  of  a  hunting  party,  the 
nu'rricst  of  the  merry,  (*\liibiting  bursts  of  enthusiastic  joy;  while 
tlu'ir  nioiuiMitary  ha])pinrss,  <'ontrast(Hl  with  their  real  condition,  |Nfo- 
ilut'i'il  i»n  my  mind  llu*  deepest  sorrow.* — pp.  5o,  56. 

C)iu*  missionary  next  ])rocceds  to  discourse  of  Namaqualand, 
and  then  introduces  us  to  the  famous  Africaner,  one  of  the  most 
ii(»tal)1t*  rohhers  (»f  his  age  and  country.  He  was  a  man  of  pro- 
digious e:iparity,  tlu*  Napoleon  of  the  desert,  while  he  foand  a 
powerful  coadjutor  iu  his  brother  Titus,  of  whom  Mr,  Moffiit 
relates  a  singular  story.  Titus  had  been  carryinjj  on  a  conflict 
with  Nicholits  Bereud,  *  a  very  sui>erior  man  both  m  appearance 
aud  intellect':  — 

'  The  two  had  been  engaged  for  hours  in  mutual  strife,  taking  and 
rrtaking  a  IumnI  of  eattb'.  15y  means  of  the  large  drove  and  biuhes, 
rixrh  had  manap:ed  to  eoneeal  himselt'.  Suddenly  a  passage  opening  in 
th(^  troo[».  wliiirh  t'xpose<l  the  enraged  combatants  to  each  other^s  view, 
thrir  rillcs  wore  instantly  levelled.  The  moment  they  touched  the 
trijrgfrs,  a  eow  darttfd  in  lM»tw<»en,  ami  the  two  halls  lodged  in  thi; 
n-ntre  of  the  animal,  whieh  fell  dead  on  the  siMit.  But  for  this  inter- 
position, both  would,  in  all  ])robability,  have  fallen,  as  they  were  most 
expijrt  marksmen.  Titus,  a  man  who  eonld  take  liis  gun  in  the  de»i 
of  nij^dit,  ent«?r  an  imnKMise  deep  pool  in  tlm  Onmge  Hiver,  swim  to  tlw 
I'eutre,  take  his  seat  on  a  roekjust  above  the  surfaee  of  the  water,  and 
wait  thi^  appro:ieh  of  a  hippopotanuis,  whieh  he  would  shoot  just  as  it 
opened  its  monstrous  jaws  to  seize  Jiim.  A  man  who  would  ddibe- 
rately  smih»,  the  moment  lie  laid  the  lion  dead  at  his  fwt.* — ^p.  81. 

Africaner,  who  luid  for  many  ^'ears  been  a  terror  to  the  Colo- 
uists^  and  who  menaced  destruction  to  the  Mission  in  Namaqua- 
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IMqiUBMDiiiler  my  MtMd  aenrioes  oonuneneed-^-vhidk  wen^  atooidiiig 

ly  4to  <niiil<M T>f  TOT  missiomyries  «t  thsl  period,,  event  — ^'^r'w  aid 

MMHilAgraaJ'acslioel  far  three  or  faur  hours  duniigi  the  dttf-^mm 

mUtohirfi  with  %MKa  of  the  Divine  preeenee.    The  oUei;  whe  h«i>lQr 

I  PMrtUyd  ftost^heen  itt  a^doubtfiil.ilate,  attended  wirfi  niinh  rrfiJMiij^ 

nmhi  liH^htaff weildoubl of  Homing^s dawn^ at «f  hit artendnnafl. on 

mitd  miomeinieailaof  grace.    To  reading,  in  which  lie  waa not  vtBvj 

l^pMentTlie  intended  with  all  the  aaadnityandenergyef  a  yonthiaLbelievar; 

t  IbcrVhitanientbeaaine  his  eonatant  Cionipanionyand  hia  profiting  epp^iifred 

Mlnyt#ifL*  Ofteo'hAVe  i  seen  him  under  the  shadow  of  a  great  iMk,.  Marly 

-(■IfcliittveMtig  day,  eagerly  porosiag  the  pagea  of  IKvine  inspintifln^tor 

fiMrlibi4»iil' he  would  sit,  miconscious  of  the  affiusa  of  a  fiuaily  aaawid, 

iQlv  tteentianwof  a  stranger,  with  his  eye  gazing  on  the  hlemed  iMk, 

P^iidhfo  mind  wnqpt  up  in  things  divine.    Many  were  the  nighta.  he 

t  aril«#ltb«ie»  on  li  great  stone,  at  the  door  of  my  habitaticHi,  oonToraing 

•'lirKbnia  tM  <the  dawn  of  anotiier  day,  on  creation,  pfovidenee^  redsMp- 

»l<lloiiy  and  the  gl<»ies  of  the  heavenly  world.    Me  was  Uka  the  bee, 

'  gatlkoril^  honeyfroin  every  lower,  and  at  audi  aeaaona  he  woald»  ftom 

what  he  had  stored  op  in  the  course  of  the  day's  readings  repeat  goie* 

rally,  in  the  very  language  of  Scripture,  those  passages  whidi  he  could 

biifti^  ifl^  edmprehend;    He  had  no  commentary,  ejooaiilitho:  living 

t^^aMioedrinS'teiudier,  nor  marginal  references,  hut  he  soon  dipooveied 

•i>tf|e  in^poitanee  of  consulting  parallel  passages,  whidb.  an  excellent 

toemory  enabled  him  readily  to  find.      He  did  not  confine  hia  ex- 

.  yaading  mind  to    the   volume  of  revelation,   though  he  had  been 

taught  by  experience  tliat   that  contained  heights,  and  depths,   and 

lenMhs,  and  breadtlis,  Avhich  no  man  comprehends.     He  was  led  to 

look  upon  the  book  of  nature  ;  and  he  would  regard  the  heavenly  orbs 

with  an  inquiring  look,  cast  his  eye  on  the  earth  beneath  his  tread,  and 

jegarding  both  as  displays  of  creative  power  and  infinite  intelligence, 

would  inquire  about  endless  space  and  infinite  duration.     I  have  often 

been  amused,  when  sitting  with  him  and  others,  who  wished  to  hear 

his  questions  answered,  and  descriptions  given  of  the  majesty,  extent, 

and  number  of  the  works  of  God ;  he  would  at  last  rub  his  hands  on 

his. head,  exclaitning,  '  I  have  heard  enough,"!  feel  as  if  my  head  was 

too  small,   and  as  if  it  would  swell  with  these  great  subjects." — 

pp.  108—110. 

Mr.  Moffat  records  a  dream  of  Africaner — who,  it  seems,  was 
by  DO  means  addicted  to  superstition— a  dream  which,  in  its' 
main  features,  remarkably  corresponds  with  the  famous  dream  of 
John  Newton,  in  wbich  reference  is  made  to  the  burning  moun- 
tain, the  boiling  sea,  and  the  mystic  ring.  Each  interpreted  his 
own  dream  much  in  the  same  manner. 

*  He  supposed,  in  his  dream,  that  he  was  at  the  base  of  a  steep  and 
nigged  mountain,  over  which  he  must  pass  by  a  p«th,  lea^ng  along  an 
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tilinoi^t  perpondicnilar  precipice  to  the  summit.  On  the  left  of  the  patb 
tli*^  (I'tirt'iil  ilorlivity  presonteil  one  furnace  of  fire  and  sniokf,  miugW 
Avith  liirhtnin;;.  As  In*  hK)k(Ml  i-ouiul  to  llee  from  a  sight  which  niaJe 
his  wIiol(*  Inline  tr(Mnl>lc,  one  ap|)enrecl  out  of  tliose  murky  regions 
whose,  voice,  like  thunder,  said  that  tlici^e  was  no  csoape  but  by  tiie 
narrow  i)ath.  Ho  attempted  to  ascend  thereby,  but  felt  the  reflected 
heat  frnm  the  precipice  (to  w]d<*h  lie  was  obliged  to  cling)  more  intensr 
than  that  from  the  burninf^  pit  Ijcmeath.  AYhen  ready  to  sink  wilb 
mental  an<l  ])hysical  ajrony,  he  cast  his  eyes  upwaixls  beyond  the  burn- 
ing gull',  and  saw  a  ])erson  sttuid  on  a  green  mount,  on  which  Uie  «ub 
appcan^l  to  shine  with  peculiar  brilliancy.  This  individual  drew  near 
to  the  ridge  of  the  precipice,  and  lKK.'koned  him  to  advance.  Shielding 
tlio  side  of  his  fa(*c  with  his  hands,  he  ascended,  through  heat  aiui 
smoke,  such  :is  he  would  have  thought  no  human  frame  could  endure. 
He  at  last  n'jiched  the  hmg-desii\Hl  sjjot,  which  be<*ame  increasingly 
bright, and  when  alxnit  to  addn-ss  the.  stranger,  he  awoke.' — pp.  18f5j  lb6. 

The  work  befon*  us  is  so  niiscelhiueoiis  and  diversified  as  not 
to  admit  of  analysis;  to  be  rij^htly  appreciated,  it  miist  be  de- 
liberated y  and  thoui^hlfully  read.  VVe  shall  nevertheless  state 
u  lew  of  its  facts,  and  exhibit  some  of  its  features ;  and,  in  at- 
tempting this,  the  first  thing  that  claims  our  notice  is,  the  spiri- 
tual and  moral  condition  of  the  country.  The  ]>ielures  presented 
by  Mr.  Moflfat  on  this  subject  are  as  terrible  as  they  arc  tnie. 
Had  such  works  as  the  one  before  us  appeared  prior  to  Burke's 
splendid  piece  of  irony,  *  A  Vindication  of  Natural  Society,  or  a 
View  of  the  Miseries  and  Evils  arising  to  Mankind  from  even' 
species  of  Artificial  Society,'  it  would  not  only  have  somewhat 
t(*mpcTed  his  rhetoric,  but  have  su]>plied  shade  to  his  colouring. 
The  following  is  an  cxamjde.  The  Missionary,  in  one  of  his 
joiu'neys,  on  reacliing  a  wide-sprciul  scene  of  desolation,  asked 
one  of  his  attendants  how  it  came  to  pass,  and  the  weary  native, 
who  liad  just  sat  down,  starting  to  his  feet,  burst  fortli  in  the 
following  strain  of  impassioned  narrative.  Stretching  his  hanJ 
forth  in  the  direction  of  the  ruins,  he  exclaimed — 

'  *  I,  even  I,  beheld  it !'  and  paused,  as  if  in  deep  thought.  *  There 
livi'd  the  great  chief  of  multitudes.  He  reigned  among  them  like  a 
king.  He  w:is  th(»  chief  of  the  blue-coloured  cattle.  Iliey  wer** 
numerous  as  the  dense  mist  on  the  mountain  brow  ;  his  flocks  covcn-il 
the  plain.  He  tliought  the  nnnibi>r  of  his  warriors  would  awe  lii.«= 
enemies.  His  jK»i»ple  Ixiasted  in  their  sp4*ars,  and  laughed  fit  the 
cowardice  of  such  JUS  had  fled  from  their  towns.  *I  shall  slay  them, 
and  hang  up  their  shields  on  my  hill.  Our  nice  is  a  race  of  warriors. 
Win*  ev<*r  subdued  our  fathers  ?  th(y  were  mighty  in  combat.  WV 
still  po-^sess  tlie  s|)oils  of  ancient  times.  Have  not  onr  d<>gs  eaten  the 
shields  of  their  nobles?  The  vultures  shall  devnur  the  shun  of  our 
enemies.*  Thus  they  sang,  an<l  thus  they  dan«*ed,  till  they  lielield  on 
yonder  heights  the  approaching  fiK*.     The  noise  of  their  song  was 


liHkMl  te  nfgkt^'isift  theif  iiMits  wera  filM 

Hbk^fAmiB  wmnd  horn  the  pkune.  It  wta  the  tadSm  df  taftaisg 
>twi|ii>^  VnB  tonfoBion  ^f  a  whiriwind  wai  in  the  heart  of  the  gtaat 
^MmlicS  tts'Utie*«ilour6d  cattie.  This  shout  iris  raM,  <  Thfejr  aM 
MuiitfbatitiMyahoQtad again,  ^Theyare  fena^  tiH  «helrimr Md|p^ 
)pMMdinrodbiB»d them nakod Matahde.  ThemenittaedlMrafHi^ 
tM^MMMimty  ai  if  to  flhass  the  autdepe.  Hm  enaet'waa  Ma'ihii 
Mlto^lifliChtafaigv  ead  flieir  ipeim  aa  the  ihaidng  of  a  ftfeM  teHl6 
MMfew^fltDrnh  The  Matabele  liona  rased  the  •he«t>er  dealhy  ami 
^jwdj^AeirTiothng.  It  was  the  ihottt  ef  Tfeterj.  TMr  MWtaK 
m/khtKkm  gveana  tM  their  progrets  mong  iih»  dead;  * A'feHT'M^ 
IMKiii  hM  tinikbeds  on  the  gnmnd.  The  da*  of  ahleUs  iras' >th6 
tdgtui  eT  IrioBiirii.  Onr  people  iled  with  Hieh*  eattle  to  the  tap  tf 
jSmSBrmmmL    The  Matabele  entered  tiie  town  with  the  <>oar  ef  the 

thfeir  infiuitB  to  the  iames.  The  aun  went  down.  ThoTictotaeiailiged 
from  the  smoking  plain,  and  pursued  their  oourse,  surroundingi  die 
IUm  of  yonder  hill.  They  shuightered  eattle ;  they  danced  and  sang  taD 
lliua  dawn  of  day ;  thev  aseended,  and  killed  till  <liehr  hands  werd#MNr 
eir  the  niea^.*  Stooping  to  the  ground  on  which  we  stood,  be  tdbk  t^ 
atlitlledlist  in  his  liand ;  blowing  it  ofli;  and  holding  onthismdced  pdm, 
Ibe^ldde^  *That  is  att  that  remains  of  the  great  chief  lof  the  Utie^ 
eoienred eattle r  It isimpossiUeformetodesoribenyAeliligawMk 
listening  to  this  descriptive  effusion  of  native  eloquence (>  arid  I'iftei^ 
wards  embraced  opportunities  of  writing  it  down,  of  iHiieh  the  tfbMB 
is  only  an  abridgment.  I  found  also  from  other  aborigines  tliat  his 
was  no  fabled  song,  but  merely  a  compendious  sketch  of  the  catas- 
trophe.'— pp.  527,  528. 

This  Ossianic  passage  only  indicates  a  state  of  things  universally 
prevalent  in  that  unhappy  continent  Nothing  is  wanting  to 
complete  the  general  misery.  The  cup  of  affliction  is  full  to  the 
brim.  Everywhere  man  is  the  enemy  of  man.  The  wisdom 
which  is  from  above,  which  is  first  pure  and  then  peaceable, 
gentle,  and  easy  to  be  entreated,  full  of  mercy  and  good  fruits, 
is  there  unknown*  Peace  and  the  peacemaker  are  both  strangers 
in  that  land. 

Hie  prostration  of  intellect  among  most  of  the  tribes  is  com- 
plete. They  are  degraded  beyond  all  other  portions  of  the  human 
race.  What  other  missionary  nas  ever  told  a  tale  like  the  following? 

<  The  situation  of  the  missionary  among  the  Bechuanas  is  peculiar, 
differing,  with  slight  exception,  from  any  other  among  any  nation  on 
the  face  of  the  earth.  He  has  no  idolatry  to  arrest  his  progress^  and 
his  mind  is  not  overwhelmed  with  the  horrors  which  are  to  be  found  in 
countries  where  idols  and  idol  temples  are  resorted  to  by  millions  of 
dcN'Otees  ;  his  cars  are  never  stunned  by  tlieir  orgies ;  his  eyes  are  not 
offended  by  human  and  other  sacrifices,  nor  is  he  the  spectator  of  the 
unhappy  widow  immolated  on  the  funeral  pile  of  her  husband;  the 
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infant  sorcanifi  of  Molcx-h's  victiuis  never  rend  his  heart.  He  meets 
with  no  saeriHl  streams,  uur  hoars  of  vohmtary  viotims  to  propitiate  the 
angor  of  iiiia*rinaiy  cleitios.  lie  seeks  in  vain  to  find  a  temple,  an 
altar,  or  a  sin«j^le,  enibl<»m  of  Iieatlion  worsliip.  No  ii*agnients  remain 
of  fonnt'r  <lavs,  as  mcmentiK'S  to  the  present  generation  tliat  their  an- 
ct'stors  (»v(T  loved,  served,  or  reverenced  a  Inking  greater  thaii  man. 
A  profound  silence  reigns  on  this  awfnl  snbjoet.  Satan  has  been  too 
Miecessful  in  leading  captive  at  liis  will  a  niaiority  of  the  human  race, 
by  an  almost  endless  variety  of  d(?ities.  As  if  creation  were  not  suffi- 
ei<-utly  pro! use,  vanity  lias  excited  a  host  of  inventive  and  degenerate 
minds  to  form  ima<K's,  of  every  shape  and  size,  exhibiting  the  horriil, 
thi;  ludicrous,  and  the  obscene.  AVhile  Satan  is  obvionsly  the  author 
(»f  the  polytheism  of  other  nations,  he  has  employed  his  agency,  with 
fatal  success,  in  erasing  every  vestige  of  religious  impression  from  the 
minds  of  the  Bechuan:us,  Hottentots,  and  Bushmen ;  leaving  them 
without  a  single  ray  to  guide  them  from  the  dark  and  di*cad  futurity, 
or  a  single  link  to  unite  them  with  the  skies. 

^  Thus  the  mis.sionary  could  make  no  api>eals  to  legends,  or  to 
altars,  or  to  an  unknown  (xod,  or  to  ideaa  kindn^d  to  those  he  wished 
to  im))art.  His  was  not  the  work  of  tuiming  the  stream  backward  to 
its  anci(uit  course*,  'i'lurn*  religions  system,  like  those  streams  in  the 
wilderness  whieh  Iikso  themselves  in  the  sand,  had  entirely  disappeared; 
and  it  devolved  on  the  missionaries  to  prepare  for  the  gracious  distri- 
bution of  the  waters  of  salvation  in  that  desert  soil,  sowing  the  seed  of 
the  Avord,  breathing  many  a  prayer,  and  shedding  many  a  tear,  till  the 
Spirit  of  God  should  cause  it  to  vegetate,  and  yield  the  fruits  of  righte- 
ousness.'— i>p.  243,  241. 

This  is  certainly  an  extraordinary  state  of  things,  and  one  for 
which  many  of  our  readers  were  not  prepared.  We  regret  our 
inability,  nt  present,  to  state  the  reasonings  of  Mr.  Moifat  upon 
this  subject  and  that  of  innate  ideas,  but  we  unhesitatingly  avow 
our  gcn(Tal  ngrcement  with  his  conclusions.  It  is  more  to  our 
immediate  purpose  to  state  that  while  the  volume  before  us 
strikingly  illustrates  the  Scriptural  account  of  human  nature;  it 
also  ])()\vcrfully  supports  the  ai)Ostolic  declaration  that  the  Gospel 
is  the  power  of  (iou  unto  man's  salvation  wherever  it  is  believed. 
'I'hc  book  presents  a  number  of  interesting  examples  of  its 
heavenly  inlhuMice  ;  first  fruits,  of  the  most  precious  description, 
have  already  appeared  in  all  the  fields  of  which  Mr.  Moifat  has 
given  us  a  record.  But  this  work  is  quite  as  much  a  book  of 
Travels  as  a  journal  of  Missions.  It  abounds  in  fact  and  anec- 
dote, in  descriptions  of  nature  and  of  life.  The  lion,  in  par- 
ticular, comes  m  for  a  large  share  of  the  author^s  attention.  Many 
ilicls  i\w  related  of  this  noble  creature,  full  of  terrible  interest. 
Man^y  a  heart  will  quake,  and  many  an  ear  will  tingle,  during  the 
ev(*nnigs  of  the  approaching  winter,  as  our  masters  and  misses, 
and  also  |K'oplc  of  larger  growth  and  firmer  nerve,  sit  down  in 
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gwd  cHmest' id  ponder  the  wooden  and  tieiWofB' of  ^thn  tnpe 
fUaaii/j  We  dudl  j«st  introdQce  the  foieet  Hd^  by  theiftk' 
4Malg-nfcitalc-^  '  * 

iiii:iii  I :    -ijT  Mil ■:»  "    '  •'•  = 

'ii^^Jt^'tatti  twlooigng  to  Mr.  Sciiiiielen's  oongnagataoay  at  Betludgr; 
letaMBif  iKMiiewaids  from  a  Timt  to  his  fri^idsy  took  a  obcuitoiiB 
tMliiM'iii  iffdar  to  pass  a  snudl  foantaiii,  or  rather  pool,  where  Kb 
Invito  kill  an  antelc^  to  cany  home  to  hia  family.  The  aim  had 
Am  to  some  height  hj  the  time  he  reached  tiie  spot,  and  seeing  no 
gaaae^  he  laid  his  gmi  down  on  a  shelving  low  rock,  the  back  part  of 
Mdck  was  coversd  over  with  a  species  of  dwarf  thom^hitehes.  He 
ir#iit  to'the  watOT,  took  a  hearty  drink,  and  retained  to  the  rock, 
'tanaked  hia jpipe,  and  being  a  little  tired,  fell  aiAeqp.  In  ii  short  time 
lie  heal  renecited  from  the  rock  awdce  him,  and  opening  his  eyeB,'he 
aawa hvge lion  crouching  before  him,  witii  its  eves  glarl^ in lusftee, 
nd'witfaiii  little  more^an  a  jrard  of  his  feet.  He  sat  mottorilesB  for 
aome  minutes,  till  he  had  recovered  his  presence  of  mind,  then  ev^ing 
Itiks  gun,  moved  his  hand  slowly  towards  it;  the  lion  seeing  him,  raised 
ila.'lieadyand  gave  a  tremendous  roar;  he  made  another  and  anothiBr 
aMempty  hot  the  gnn  being  far  beyond  his  reach,  he  gave  it  op,  as  tiie 
Mon  seemed  well  aware  of  his  object,  and  was  enr^^  whenever  he 
att6Bipt(id  tomovehts  hand.  His  nituation  now  became  painful  in  the 
cxtEema}  the  rock  on  which  he  sat  became  so  hot  that  he  could  scarcelj 
bear  his  naked  feet  to  touch  it,  and  kept  moving  them,  ahemaldty 
placing  one  above  the  other.  The  day  passed,  and  the  night  also,  but 
the  lion  never  moved  from  the  spot;  the  sun  rose  again,  and  its  intense 
heat  soon  rendered  his  feet  past  fcclin<;.  At  noon  the  lion  rose  and 
walked  to  the  water,  only  a  few  yards  distant,  looking  behind  as  it 
went,  lest  the  man  should  move,  and  seeing  him  stretch  out  his  hand 
to  take  his  gun,  turned  in  a  rage,  and  was  on  the  point  of  springing 
upon  him.  The  animal  went  to  the  water,  drank,  and  returning,  lay 
down  again  at  the  edge  of  the  rock.  Another  night  passed,  the  man, 
in  describing  it,  said,  he  knew  not  whether  he  slept,  but  if  he  did,  it 
must  have  been  with  his  eyes  open,  for  lie  always  saw  tlie  lion  at  his 
feet.  Next  day,  in  the  forenoon,  the  animal  went  again  to  tlie  water, 
and  while  there,  he  listened  to  some  noise  appai'entiy  fi-om  an  opposite 
quarter,  and  disappeared  in  the  bushes.  The  man  now  made  anotlier 
effort,  and  seized  liis  gun ;  but  on  attempting  to  rise,  he  fell,  his  aukles 
being  without  power.  With  his  gun  in  his  liand,  he  crept  towards  the 
water,  and  drank,  but  looking  at  his  feet,  he  saw,  as  he  expressed  it, 
his  *  toes  roasted,'  and  the  skin  torn  off  with  the  grass.  Tliere  he  sat 
a  few  moments,  expecting  the  lion's  return,  when  he  was  resolved  to 
send  the  contents  of  the  gun  through  its  head:  but  as  it  did  not  appeal*, 
tying  his  guii  to  his  back,  the  poor  man  made  the  best  of  his  way  on 
his  hands  and  knees,  to  the  nearest  path,  hoping  some  solitary  indi- 
vidual might  pass.  He  could  go  no  fartlier,  when,  providentially,  a 
person  came  up,  who  took  him  to  a  place  q£  safety,  from  whence  he 
obtained  help,  though  he  lost  his  toes,  and  was  a  cripple  for  lifie.'-^ 
pp.  139,  HO. 
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VVc  imi;»t  deny  (Uirselves,  and  resist  a  very  strong  Icmpiaiioii, 
not  only  to  nnihiply  ({notations,  hut  to  raise  <[iiestiuns  of  grave 
and  {>n>(it.'il)lo  s|)ec*nlation.  Waiving  much  then  that  has  been 
jMiiru:e?^t(.Ml  l)v  i\  nrolonj^cd  critical  survey  of  the  volume  before  as 
we  now  pnK'ccd  to  state  our  view's  upon  a  {K>int  uf  no  slender 
iin]V)rtnnco — a])oint  upon  which  wc  have  strong  reason  to  believe 
that  the  ]nihlic  and  the  Christian  churc*h  are  not  without  need  of 
guidance.  We  refer  to  the  comparative  claims  of  Williams  and 
(if  Moffat,  as  pnietical  missionaries,  and  to  the  (pialitics  of  their 
rc?sp(»ctivc  j>ublications.  The  se(iuel,  we  trust,  will  show  that 
this  is  no  idle  in(iuiry,  but  one  fraught  with  useful  results. 

From  the  preface  to  this  volume,  we  learn  that  the  author  and 
tin*  late  Mr.  Williams  were  accepted  by  the  directors  of  llic 
iiondon  Missionary  Society  at  the  same  tune,  and  designated  to 
the  work  of  Cnxl,  at  the  same  place,  and  on  the  same  occasion. 
These  were  Uiemorable  events  for  Africa  and  the  Isles  of  the 
South  iSeas.  l^ittle  did  the  most  sagacious  of  the  ]>arties  con- 
cerned in  them  antici]>ate  the  results  which  have  flowed  from 
the  labours  of  those  two  simple  and  unpretending  youths.  The 
London  Missionary  Society  have,  we  presume,  sent  forth  few 
young  men  from  whom  less  was  expected,  and  by  whom  more 
has  been  jurformed.  Young  in  years,  neither  of  them  had 
proved  his  1  )o we rs,  for  both  were  denied  the  ailvantagcs  of  what  is 
termed  a  liberal  (nlueation,  and  they  went  forth  with  but  slender 
experience  either  of  men  or  things.  Tor  the  spheres,  however, 
which  they  were  resjiectivcly  destined  to  (K'cupy,  such  an  educa- 
tion woidd  have  l)eeu  of  little  service,  luid  the  cxi)crience  recfui- 
^it(»  for  such  work  can  be  acrpiired  only  by  toil  and  suflcring. 
They  both  eminently  possessed  the  Ucitural  gifts  which  were 
necessary  to  the  etheient  discharge  of  the  duties  assigned  thciu 
iu  their  several  walks  of  evangelical  lab(mr.  Since  they  com- 
menced their  missionary  career  a  rpiarter  of  a  century  haspasftcd 
away;  one  of  them  has  !x»cn  gathered  to  his  fathers,  and  the 
other  may  be  considered  as  having  reached  the  climax  of  his 
oi)erations.  1  lad  Mr.  Williams  survived  for  a  number  of  years, 
there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  he  would  have  added  much  to 
the  facts  of  his  marvellous  volume.  On  that  narrative  his  fame 
will  rest  in  the  ages  to  come.  The  same  remark  will  tipply  to 
Mr.  MoH'at.  We  earnestly  hojw  this  excellent  nussionary  may 
be  spared  to  return,  and  that  he  may  long  survive  to  promote 
the  work  of  Christ  in  the  land  of  his  choice,  and  among  the 
objects  of  his  Inmevolenl  affection.  But,  we  think,  it  is  not  to 
be  ex|H*cted  that  he  will  greatly  augment  the  stock  of  interesting 
niat(*rials  comprised  and  presented  in  the  volume  l)efbre  us. 
This  book  will,  in  after  times,  constitute  the  basis  of  his  missionary 
reputation.     That  which  may  remain  of  his  career,  whatever  be 
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imheemt  kBitBMam,  is  a  point  wkfeh  oao  hiAsKiigMjwAf^ibiB 
'  mtmmMtUf'hBtjmibd  of  him  tygeneraliongiiriNktm.  HhkobIimi 
^.  •f'tike  ipieMat  day  aitey  then&ie,  Very  mnch  k^  tli^ «ailM  iCOHi- 
^  dllioii>toJfl)beybel6ti|^  to  posterity.  We  hafrebof)M».ua-Ae 
Mlb  of  tte  aau  flwi  wbidti  our  raccMKm  will  rtemi  aikl  jw%» 
isailMiiii^thcie  tiro  eininent  ootttemporanr  wflHoiiariM*.'  fElpM 
iMimMHtioM/ tlien^  iiF«  fed  diqpatod  to  tntidpa^ 
iMllefiO}^ '  We  aiv  impelled  to  dda  periiaps  -iwb  alteiiipl  MBjbfjp 
ftm^itrnme  Mtendatit  on  cikiaddaiquisitkm  tfaaa  b^  acemitfflaB 
^ItoiheeeMlty,  kkAe  present  inetonc*,  to  tibe  ettdb  iiot  wnplf 
of  litetaTf  but  of  monu  jnatice ;  for  to  tlief^tappieciation  of 
Ihir-  neim  of  the  mimonaiy  Moffiit,  that  mnst  be  done  wMch 
thb  iluiltitiide  will  not  do  for  themsehes*  A  proper  estfmatetmMt 
b6 ibtned  of  the  drcunMrtances  under  which  he  wM'calkd  to 
{Mftxin  his  African  service^  and  these  circomslanceif  niiist  be  oone 
piled  and  contrasted  with  those  of  the  lato  misBionaiy  Wife- 
HUns.  It  isotherwise  impossible  to  ^justice  to  their fespMkIm 
merits  and  elahnas  Ghri»tian  evangeHiiik  The  nismpMheasioa 
oAfo  this  |K)te(^  which  ah!eadi|r  begm  to  prerail^  e^^ 
im  duty  of  those  witose  prorinoe  it  is  to  guide  the  psUic  BUMLr 
M'St^  ns  it  iqipcafS  certain  that  the  globe  eookl  not  fiimiA  two 
ieUb^  miasKmary  labour  more  di?^!se  in  ell jpointa  rdacing  to 
ttACsrial  nature,  than  Africa  and  Polynesii.  W  the  lattoi^  even 
a  eubdned  and  literal  description  is  so  fraught  with  the  picto* 
resque,  the  romantic,  and  the  beautiful,  as  to  resemble  that  of  a 
finrjr  land.  Of  the  former,  the  sterility,  nakedness,  and  horror, 
can  hardly  be  depicted.  The  one  is  richly  spread  with  the 
Creator's  bounty,  supplying  the  natives  with  a  continual  feast ; 
the  other  is  doomed  to  utter  desolation,  denying  both  to  man 
and  animals,  not  simply  the  means  of  comfort,  but  almost  of  ex* 
istence.  The  lovely  isles  are  everywhere  adorned  and  blessed 
with  wood  and  water,  studded  with  the  bread-fruit  and  the 
cocoa-nut  trees,  and  the  inhabitant,  in  order  to  live  and  thrive, 
has  only  to  pluck  the  one  and  perforate  the  other.  Tlie  dreaiy 
continent  oners  no  spontaneous  blessing,  and  for  the  greater 
part  refuses  more  than  the  smallest  rcwara  to  the  most  laborious 
culture.  When  Mr.  Moffat  entered  the  Karroo  country,  ex* 
cepting  the  dark  ^ecn  of  the  mimosas,  so  far  as  his  eye  could 
reach,  he  saw  neither  tree  nor  shnib.  Nowhere  appeared  a 
single  sign  of  life,  nor  one  point  on  which  the  eye  could  dwell 
witn  a  moment's  pleasure.  The  compass  of  human  sight  was 
too  small  to  take  in  the  circumference  of  the  whole»-*-the  soul 
sunk  beneath  the  weight  of  the  horrors  of  the  wide^spread  desert. 
The  iate  Mr.  Campbell,  of  Kingsland,  after  travelling  several 
days  in  those  dismal  plains,  stood  still,  and  addressing  the  author, 
with  emphasis  said, '  It  would  require  a  good  p^  of  spectacles 
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to  sec  a  blade  of  grass  iu  this  world !'  In  addition  to  the  food 
which  the  isles  so  plentifully  supplied,  the  surrounding  ocean 
everywhere  furnished  an  inexhaustible  store  of  the  finest  provi- 
sion. The  continent,  in  some  places,  it  is  true,  blended  its  bai^ 
renness  with  ji:ainc,  but  to  procure  it  the  missionary  had  not 
seldom  to  hazard  a  dispute  with  the  savage,  the  hyena,  and  the 
lion,  and  the  supply  was  always  precarious.  While  the  South 
Sea  missionary  rejoiced  in  abundance,  the  African  was  ofttimes 
at  the  point  of  starvation.  In  the  isles,  while  the  temperature  is 
always  moderate,  the  sylvan  shade  supplies  to  the  inhabitants  the 
most  refreshing  shelter  from  the  hottest  sun,  and  the  cooling 
breeze  which  nightly  sweeps  across  the  bosom  of  the  Great 
Pacific,  serves  to  invigorate  and  brace  them.  On  the  continent, 
especially  in  those  regions  where  Mr.  Moffat  chiefly  laboured, 
or  travelled,  for  months  together,  there  was  often  neither  dew 
nor  rain;  not  even  a  cloud  was  seen;  the  few  green  things  which 
existed,  perished,  sheep  and  cattle  died,  the  seed  cast  into  the 
earth  lay  unchanged,  streams  failed,  and  springs  were  dried  up; 
the  atmosphere  felt  as  an  oven,  and  the  burning  earth  scorched 
the  feet  that  ])ressed  it.  It  is  certain,  then,  that  the  jx^rsoual 
privations  of  Moffat  have,  in  all  points,  greatly  exceeded  those 
of  Williams,  But  these  (livei'sities,  in  regard  to  their  spheres  of 
labour,  arc  chiefly  important,  from  the  influence  they  exert  on 
the  labour  itself.  In  the  case  of  Moffat,  they  increased  by  four- 
fold its  dlHiculties.  Soil  and  climate  are  grand  elements  in  the 
formation  of  character.  The  African  character  is  a  strong  re- 
flection of  the  natural  attributes  of  the  country.  That  unhappj 
mixture  of  migratory  and  predatory  habits,  so  extensively  preva- 
lent among  the  ti'ibes  of  the  regions  in  which  our  author  so- 
journed, with  all  the  evils  and  difficulties  that  flow  from  it,  ap- 
pears to  us  to  be  at  once  accounted  for  by  facts  ccmnccted  with 
food. 

It  had  been  well  for  Mr.  Moffat  if  the  question  of  difference 
had  terminated  with  soil  and  climate ;  but  it  extended  to  society 
in  all  its  elements,  and  in  all  its  aspects,  and  that  diflerencc  was 
everywhere  against  him.  In  the  South  Seas,  society  is  distri- 
buted into  manageable  masses,  which  are  brought  together  and 
kept  together  by  the  limits  of  their  tenitory,  with  all  the  com- 
pactness of  a  European  municipality.  It  is  not  easy  to  conceive 
of  human  beings  in  a  condition  more  favourable  for  missionary 
operation.  In  Africa,  on  the  contrary,  all  is  the  reverse.  There 
society,  in  many  places,  can  htu-dly  be  siiid  to  exist ;  man  is 
wild,  and,  as  in  his  character,  so  in  his  movements,  he  laigely 
rcM'mbles  his  brother  beasts,  roving  at  large  with  no  other  end 
or  aim  but  that  of  obtaimng  footl  and  shelter.  The  isles  of 
the  Pacific  were  covered  with  civil  institutions.     Oiguuization 
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jitefM  ih  Titftotte  di^^rees  of  coinplet«tie«^  and  ^iBfipqf^um  .ia^ 
BMW^d0gteeil  6f  iiow^.  In  the  Tonga  gnmpb  for  ioitaiu^c^  tfam 

K>'tli€r  B6w,t}ie  £^,  the  Matahooles,  the  Mooas^  fpd  th^: 
iiy  fiHtiA^  a  gradation  of  rank  which  conadtnteda  towei;^.. 
piMlffdl;"  Kaf  ul  me  groups  theit  was  more  or  I(».of  theqrndM 
rfkftmV'and* gorenlttient    There  was  also  a  mythology^  howjeyar. ' 
MAMliid,' eonoqpfei,  and  contradictory.    Taaroa,  Bina,  EpoUne*  '. 
^tSmtokki'' AiBMirfla,  Tearii,  Roanuu,  Oro,  aod  several  hundxea.. 
lUMidMBl  deities,  received  the  devotion  of  the  benighted  Pohrr 
iMHftbiriL'    There  was,  moreover^  in  all  the  idesai   exc^t  wt. 
Sl^iii^flOBy  a  firiesthood  forming  a  distinct  order»  while  the  office  • 
^t^msUs  departments  was  hereditary.    This  class  was  numezoas^  i 
SiaA  cteristcd  of  persons  of  every  rank.    The  people  in  eveiy  . 
Skitaict  had  thus  perpetually  before  them  the  priest,  the  altar^.tlie:  . 
tettijnle,' atid  thegticL'   In  all  these  respects,  how  different  the.. 
odMhion  of  AlBica  I    The  sons  of  Ham  had  sunk  fiur  beneatl^.  . 
idnlirttry.'   The  late  John  Campbell  said,  oddly^  but  truly,.'  thqr  » 
iooiked  on  the  Sun  with  the  eyes  of  m  ox.'    Eve^vestjge  of  * 
diviiie  knowledge  was  erased  mm  their  minds.    The  idea  fodt. 


wMaUp  was  not  less  foreign  to  them  than  to  the  bofiUb  or  the 
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We  pass  by  the  difficulties  to  the  evangelist  anudnig  from  such . 
a' depth  erf  intellectual  prostration,  and  hasten  to  notice  its  efieets  ■ 
on  vbe  fancy  of  his  reraer,  in  connexion  with  accounts  of  sub* 
geqnent  success.  African  conversion,  as  detailed  by  Mofiat,  is 
a  pain  prosaic  affair,  not  greatly  differing  from  that  which  occurs 
among  ourselves.  It  is  an  invisible  operation,  attended  with  no 
other  results  than  those  which  terminate  on  personal  character. 
There  is  no  poetry  about  the  thing,  nothing  to  astonish  and 
electrify  the  natural  mind.  To  the  spiritual  eye,  indeed,  there 
is  inexpressible  beauty  and  glory ;  but  there  is  little  to  awaken 
the  sympathy  of  literary  taste,  or  to  extort  the  plaudits  of  a 
blinded  world.  In  Polynesia,  how  different  was  the  scene.  Con- 
version there,  as  detailed  by  Williams,  was  attended  with  all  the 
excitements  of  war,  and  celebrated  with  all  the  rejoicings  of 
victory.  Idols  rejected,  priests  confounded,  altars  overturned, 
and  temples  in  flames,  proclaim  the  triumph  of  the  gospel. 
The  whole  frame  of  society  is  changed,  the  order  of  the  priest- 
hood expires,  the  old  religion  dies  away,  schools  are  insti* 
tuted,  edifices  for  prayer  rise  like  exhalations,  the  people  become 
clothed,  cottages,  as  if  created  by  enchantment,  stud  the  planta- 
tions, and  adorn  the  coral  strand.  The  people,  in  the  midst  of 
peace  and  plenty,  free  from  care,  and  unburdened  with  labour,, 
enjoy  one  perpetual  holiday.  Religion  is  their  business,  their 
business,  religion.  The  scene  approximates  a  paradise.  Nothing 
is  wanting  to  the  poet,  the  painter,  and  the  orator,  for  the  crea^^ 
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tion  of  pictures  to  rcgalc  the  taste,  and  to  dazislc  the  fancy.  Id 
Polynesia,  the  wunden;;  of  nature  arc  so  blended  with  the  won- 
ders of  grace,  that  they  who  cannot  appreciate  the  beaut j  of  the 
one,  may  yet  enjoy  the  luxury  of  the  other,  and  to  such  as  are 
duly  alive  to  lK)tn,  the  iHiiKjuet  is  double.  Vast  multitudes  have, 
we  doubt  not,  l)een  charmed  l)eyond  expression  with  the  *  Nar- 
rative' of  Williams,  who  had  no  sympathy  with  its  spiritual 
c|uaHlies,  while  to  not  a  few  by  whom  such  qualities  were  duly 
estimated,  the  nieasurc  imparted  by  them  was  nuich  enhanced 
by  their  marvellous  accompaniments.  By  no  jiowcr  of  intellect,  by 
no  magic  of  genius,  could  such  a  narrative  be  formed  concemin||! 
missionary  entcrj^risc  in  Africa,  as  that  of  Williams  in  Polynesia. 
Away  ihon  with  all  essays  at  comparison  where  clearly  there  is 
no  resemblance. 

Rightly  to  judge  of  the  men  and  of  their  books,  it  is  indis- 
pcnsiiblc  to  keej)  in  mind  thest^  circumstances.  Their  vohimcs 
arc  Hiirroi's  which  represent  themselves  in  their  missionary  cha- 
racter. We  behold  their  full-length  portraits  drawn  from  the 
life  by  their  own  hands.  Looking  on  this  picture  and  on  that, 
he  will  be  a  bold,  rather  than  a  wise  man,  who  will  venture  to 
i-ay  which  is  the  more  meritorious.  We  consider  each  as  first  in 
the  class  to  which  it  belongs. 

Williams  and  Moftat  tu"e,  in  our  opinion,  both  unrivalled  in 
their  resj^ective  spheres;  and  it  strikes  us,  that  each  found  the 
very  s])lKTe  to  wliicli  he  was  jiecidiarly  ada[)ted ;  to  have  re- 
versed had  not  been  to  improve  the  order.  We  see  strong  reasous 
to  think  that  Williams  would  not  have  remarkably  succeeded,  9» 
compared  with  Moffat,  in  Africa,  and  that  Moffat  would  have 
come  short  of  Williams  in  Polynesia.  For  the  one,  Williams  was 
too  bending;  for  the  other,  Moffat  was  t<H>  inflexible.  The 
Scotchman  had  constitutionally,  and  from  national  habit,  more 
in  common  with  the  African,  and  the  Knglishman  more  with  the 
Polynesian  character.  That  is  hard  and  rigid ;  this,  soft  and 
))liant.  Had  they  been  located  together  in  the  South  Seas,  Moffat 
liad  been  second  to  Williams — in  Africa,  Williams  had  been 
second  to  Moftat.  The  difference  of  the  books,  however,  arises 
less  from  the  men  than  frcmi  their  spheres.  Each  acted  noMv, 
and  as  he  acted,  has  written.  In  their  res]>ective  fields  they  wdl 
to  future  ages  remain  splendid  i)atterns  to  those  that  shall  follow 
them. 

We  give  jilace  to  none  in  our  admiration  of  the  *  Martyr  of 
Krronianga;'  but  we  dare  not  pronounce  him  superior  to  the 
Bishop  of  the  Bcelnumas.  We  adjudge  to  them  both  equal 
honour,  and  send  tliem  togetlier  down  to  posterity  as  men  who 
adorned  the  ehun^h  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  in  their  own 
times  ranked  among  the  most  honoured  and  efiieicnt  agents  of 
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L<ttBhb\Mhiiu«irjr  'SiMmty^^aiiiMtkiitioa'iirUck^ft^^  one 
'linbdiBCiflipHihed  oniiiiicsls  of'ouvjl|§04Hid'OoODtvjri'i"*^l 
ringi.llMiSiieiideavoiired  t»' prevtat-  iiniiMi^lirihtMiiNi  ^fcjp 
dQffPiiitlibwiiici|jlc0'rf  jdft  iodgnleiit^'in 
I  jlib  MoffM's  vidtiiikv  wmdi  1^ 

o£  UDfsouiuioh:  €8cellttioi>  • :  ^It  is  ftivurk  t&t  ■^foy 

'  q^heid'bov  teiidiiig  litt  flocks  aftud  tfe  Gitatapiaas.' i !  -  lis 

ieadlDtaa eqvaUy  to annlM         iimoeenlee of  ciukfiMios^ 

itottlMMeftlie^ifiedidiidoDSo^  While  k^ettklgert 

uihmauiekim  of  ibotal  science,  it  iUuslnites  >ike  'potitr  'im 

MfaiMiKUie  gioiy  of  Ae  gospel  of  Cteist    To  the  sohobnv  dw 

-enliey  die'lustoriaiir  the  geofffmpher^  the  phibsopliet^  thd' stated 

the  philanthropist,  and  Uie  drrine, — to  eaehof  UKaethe 

of  Adbert  Hoffiit  presents  daiiaa  which  demand  iailditill 

MpagfiofeslIgstioD*  •  >•* 

-,,:|      ,;     f  ■■'     '     — "■ ,«»,.-•. 

ijrl^'ttt  71U  Anii^fuUies  of  ike  ChrisHan  Ckurek.  IMuiijlaifa'ani 
impUtd  from  Its  tforAf  ^  AmguaH;  with  inmffouB  adtUtm/i 
jfroff^  BkoMwakL  Si^O,  and  oikerM.    Bv  the,  Ber.  ]>iiia4,  <^^ 

"'.  liititt.  Beprlntea  from  the  Amflriean  Boitioniof  \^i:'  LoMon: 
Ward  ana  Co.    Library  of  Standard  Divinity,  No.  37. 

Although  this  work  has  been  included  in  a  Library  of  Standard 
Divinity,  it  must  not  for  a  moment  be  imagined  that  it  is  an  in-> 
*  4ispensable  one  to  those  who  read  principally  for  edification  in 
the  ordinary  sense.  Compilations  on  Christian  antiquities  are, 
in  &ct,  to  be  regarded  not  so  much  as  provision  warehouses,  where 
fix>d  of  some  kind  or  other,  or  of  several  kinds,  but  all  more  or 
less  nutritive,  though  adapted  to  different  constitutions^  is  stored 
op  for  distribution,  as  old  curiosity  shops,  wherein  there  are  but 
few  things  positively  useful  (the  bulk  of  the  collection  being 
oddities  m  very  different  states  of  preservation)^  and  which  are 
chiefly  frequented  by  old  gentlemen^  quaintly  dressed,  though 
sometunes  dy  ladies  who  arc  not  old,  all  of  whom  lavish  on  the 
objects  which  they  find,  and  especially  on  those  which  they  pro- 
ears  there,  an  excessive  measure  of  interest  and  fondness.  Such, 
wc  say,  are,  in  general,  these  compilations  on  the  antiquities  of  the 
Christian  church,  which  have  usually  verv  little  indeed  to  do  with 
the  old  foundation  on  which  the  church  itself  is  built,  or  those 
great  primitive  blessings  wherein  the  kingdom  of  God  consists, 
such  as  righteousness,  and  peace,  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost, 
but  are  chiefly  occupied  with  the  mint,  and  anise,  and  cummin 
of  Christiaa  pharisees,   with  the  foundations  oi  dead  works 
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laid  again,  the  beggarly  elements  of  a  would-be  Cliristian  legality, 
and  tiie  disjecta  membra  of  the  wicked  one  described  in  the 
2nd  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians. 

We  would  not,  however,  be  understood  as,  by  this  representa- 
tion, dissuading  any  of  our  friends  from  visiting  these  antiquarian 
collections.  By  no  means.  Our  advice  is, — go  thither  as  often 
as  you  plciise,  only  buy  nothing :  appropriate  nothing  which  is 
not  good  and  useful.  Indeed,  we  would  rather  recommend  them 
to  visit  such  collections, — as  one  would  visit  a  miiseiun,  or  any 
other  exhibition.  We  will  even  do  more :  we  will  oflfer  our 
author*s  services  and  our  own  to  illustrate  them^  and  any  of  our 
friends  who  choose  to  accompany  us  now%  may  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  that  which  will  surprise  them. 

We  arc  arrivc<l;  and  Mr.  Coleman's  book  shall  serve  wsas 
a  catalogue.  What  a  number  of  rooms  and  cases  !  Let  us  go 
into  the  room  containing  the  ^  antiquities,'  illustrative  of  w 
ancient  *  orders'  of  the  *  clergy.'  The  lots  arc  numbered 
acconling  to  the  piiging  of  the  catalogue.     What  have  we  here? 

No.  39  (f.  A  pROEDRiA,  *  the  elevated  seat  which  the  bishop  occu- 
pied in  the  synod.' — p.  39. 

This  seat  is  made  after  the  form  of  the  Roman  tribune.     Some 

Krevious  visitor  has  attached  a  card  to  it  with  the  references, 
latt.   XX.   2o — 28,  and   2   Thess.  ii.  4.     What  can  he  have 

meant  ? 

No.  40  (1.)  A  bi.sliop's  *  rmrr; 

(2.)  A  bishop's  *  staff,  or  crook.' 

(3.)  A  bishop's  *  mitre,  or  iillet.' 

(4.)  A  bishop's  *  gloves,  chirotkecfc.* 

(5.)  A  bishop's  *  sandals.' 

(fi. )  A  bishop's  *  caU{f(r,  or  boots.' 

(7.)  A  bishop*s  ^  robe,  w^io^opcoi',  upa  vroXif,  pallium  5Upe^ 
hiHiieralo,  pectorale;  cphod.' 
No.  4 1  a  and  b.  Bishop's  crosses. 

llesixjcting  Nos.  40  (1)  (fi)  (7)  and  (8),  our  catalogue  fiir- 
nishes,  pp.  40,  41,  the  following  important  information : — 

*  1.  A  ring,  cmblemuticiJ  of  liis  [the  bislioi>\s]  cspou.saLs  to  tie 
(Innrh,  in  imittition  of  the  ancient  ceremony  of  jirosenting  a  ring  on 
the  espousal  of  (ho  parties  in  marriage.  It  was  called  the  ring  of  his 
espousals,  nnnulus  sponsaUtiftSy  anntdus  pronubns,  and  sometimes,  ««- 
uuIhs  palntiV — p.  40. 

It  was  doubtless  in  consequence  of  this  nuptial  contract  thai 
bishops  in  ibnner  times  were  so  very  unwilling  to  change  their 
bishoprics,  seeing  that  these  changes  involved  the  crime  of  nup- 
tial infidelity. 
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,^J9,ot  boots.    These  in  andent  warftre  wefia  a,|i|lrt  dT 

^ yeqinfimenta  of  the  soldier.    To  the  bishop  they,  wen  emr 

ifcinilifiil  of  that  spiritual  warfare  upon  whidi  he  entered,  — ItiiiU'  ' 

^bfit^  is  a  tradition  that  thoee  in  the  present  eoUectioa  were 
jlC9llgfl».telonEinff  to  that  epiacopal  suit  of  which  tibe  coat  i  of 
III  ;if|Mi  sent  to  bis  nolineaathe  pope,  with  the  inquiiy  of  Jacob's 
(Mil  iSee.oaw  whether  this  be  thy  son's  coat  or  not  The.  ti!»« 
Sfipaia  poured  by  some  deep  stains  of  blood  which  are  JrtiU 

Inm  jilpon  them. 

•  • 

"■^^^  7.  Tbettifo,  kc.  This  badge  was  so  essential,  that  writers  often 
lir  ti|e  robe  to  denote  both  the  person  and  the  oflke  dT  the  Udibp;  It 
was  at  first  worn  by  all  bishops^  but  afterwards  beeame  the  disti^Mte 
kadgeofardibishopSymetK^litanSyaadpatriardis.  Or^oryliaziaAKen 
l4|nDs  thait  it  was  the  insignia  [appropriate  vestment]  of  the  Boman 
'ii^irsiirnn  paniifex  maxinms;  and  that  Ckmstantine  fhe  Great  firat 
Ipppnted.it  to  the  Bishop  of  Jerusalem.  But  this  is  in  direct  aipfOtiAm 
to  tiraditioDy  which  reports  that  Hark  the  Evangelist^  aa  Bishop  of 
'Alezandriay  first  assumed  the  robe,  and  left  it  for  his  fdlowers.'— - 
IIML 

'  The  obscurity  which  rests  over  the  occasion  of  this  palliuni 
beooming  the  pecnliar  property  of  the  aicfabUio|»i  mMttmd^  to 
9mae  otber  connected  circunistanoesy  among  which  nav  be  pafw 
tindari^ed  the  consideration  received  by  iSe  bidiops  for  ren^ 
ing  their  clidm  upon  it.  Whether  they  were  indemnified  for 
dicir  loss,  by  obtaining  a  confirmation  from  their  superiors  of 
their  own  assumption  of  the  exclusive  riffht  of  conferring  holy 
orders,  or  in  what  other  way,  is  not  exactly  known.  The  docu- 
ments, it  is  presumed,  were  only  preserved  till  custom  had  ob- 
tained for  the  innovation  the  force  of  law,  and  were  then  de- 
stroyed by  the  mutual  connivance  of  the  parties  immediately 
concerned.  The  tradition  respecting  Mark  the  Evangelist  is  un- 
questionably of  no  authority,  as  it  is  next  to  certain  that  he  had 
no  ecclesiastical  wardrobe. 

*  8.  The  cross.  Tliis  was  both  worn  on  the  neck  or  breast,  and 
carried  in  public  processions,  and  thus  became  a  twofold  badge  of  the 
Inshop's  office.  He  was  accustomed  to  wear  upon  the  neck,  or  breast, 
a  cross  made  of  wood,  or  gold,  or  some  sacred  relic,  which  by  the 
Greeks  was  called  to  vepiafifuif  and  was  regarded  as  an  amulet  or 
phylactery.  The  cross,  which  was  carried  before  the  bishops  in  pro- 
cessions and  festive  parades,  was  called  cmx  gestatoria.  For  a  long 
time  the  bishops  of  liome  claimed  the  right  of  carrjring  the  cross  as 
eaDehiaiTely  their  own.  In  the  twelfth  century  it  was  granted  to  me- 
trc^iditans  and  patriarchs  and  to  archbishops  in  the  time  of  Gi^ory  IX. 
The  patriarchs  of  the  Greek  church  did  not  so  frequently  carry  the 
cross,  but  in  the  place  of  it  they  carried  lamps  and  burning  candles.'-*- 
p.  41. 
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Whiir  rxamininir  these  cros{«?s,  wc  must  not  forget  that  neither 
tlu  'Thzii.it.tLx  n<ir  the  rruj  tjtstntorta  was  that  which  the  Saviour 
n-.juin'S  his  (liscii»les  to  take  up.  This  hitter  is  a  spiritual  one 
^<»rne  in  the  heart,  as  a  cleansing  and  restorative  discipline.  The 
ti»rr!icr  were  ornaments  carried,  as  has  lx?en  seen,  on  the  breast 
nr  tin  men's  shoulders.  It  does  not  follow  that  the  hearers  of 
<iiher  kind  knew  anvthiu":  of  the  other. 

But  let  us  now  consult  our  calalopie  for  a  few  of  the  more 
n  markahle  curiosities,  else  we  may,  as  jx^ople  often  do,  waste 
!n  arly  ail  our  time  in  examining  mere  trifles,  though  sunvmnded 
bv  real  wonders.     Here,  then,  we  have — 

Nt>s.  G7,  07*,  67**,  the  golden  hcad-l)ands  of  the  evangelists 
.luhi!  a!ul  Mark,  and  of  the  ap4)stle  James. 

No.  07  iu     The  "  sj>lendid  numtlc'  of  St.  Bartholomew. 

The  authoriiv  for  the  ircmuineness  of  these  relics  we  find  to 
he  thus  given  in  our  ealalogiie.  (It  is  of  course  entirely  sati^ 
lactory.  For  though  John  had  neither  silver  nor  gold  when  he 
ecMuiiiencetl  his  public  ministry,  that  fact  b}*  no  means  prove? 
tiiai  he  (lid  not  wear  a  gcilden  head-baud  aiierwards.) 

'  IIo,L'«->ip|>us.  as  related  hy  Eusebius,  ascribes  to  John,  Jamej^,  anJ 
Mark,  a  L^oKU-n  heuil-bond,  and  to  Bartholomew,  n  splendid  mantle.'— 
p.  f><. 

No.  1.^0.  A  pot  of  '  j)erf limed  ointment,'  as  anciently  'com- 
]K)unded  of  various  ingredients,'  for  use  in  the  rite  of  confinna- 
tion. 

Ni).  133.  A  relic  taken  from  a  coffin,  and  supposed  to  bean 
example  of  the  aiu'ient  l<poS/ov,  or  viaticum. 

On  this  our  calah)j'ue  savs: — 

'  It  was  an  ancit^nt  custom  to  adniinistor  the  sacrament  to  the  siA 
in  tin*  la>t  stairos  of  life,  and  also  to  put  the  sacnnl  elements  in  tlie 
(•«)flin  of  tlio  (Icoc'ascd.  IIcncotiK*  appellation  above.  Death  was,  to  tl»<' 
au(i<-ut  C'liri.-tian,  a. journey  from  tills  to  the  eternal  world,  and  tht* 
-acrannMit  fiirui>lio»l  the  ut-rdful  provisions  for  that  journey.  But  tlu* 
<'U>tom  of  administering  the  sacrament  to  the  dying  was  finally 
abandoned.* — p.  133. 

But  we  must  turn  from  articles  of  this  description,  to  notice 
the  pictun^s  in  this  remarkable  collection.  With  the  aid  of  onr 
catalogue,  we  find  some  most  singular  scenes  depicted ;  some  in 
oil,  others  in  distemjx^r,  others,  very  ancient  and  of  course  very 
rude,  in  mosaic, — e.  g. : 

No.  57.  *  The  onlination  of  an  exorcist  in  the  African  church/ 

*  The  npi)ointment  and  oflieo  of  the  exorcists  is,  hy  the  fonrtfa 
eoimeil  of  ( -arthnsre,  c.  7.  descrilKHl  as  follows: — When  an  exoreiHt  is 
ordained,  he  shall  receive  at  the  hands  of  the  bishop  a  lKX>k,  ivliemn 
the  forms  of  cToreising  are  written,  the  bishop  saying,  '  Receive  thou 
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<Bi(yy^yyfyyy.' .  Tbii  was  lii )  imuorm  vnoae  a  opni 
tl^.ffi^oii^fsi^g  ,-of  dem  niocs  w,z»  either  wMlj 
4  bj ,e^^|^^  4^^^^^^  of  co^^a  tp  tbe  f)?<         ij;^ 9^.  ] 
loiM^    *!|r|ie.roiutin^  of  their  duties  wii3,  pi:      i)>f^ 
acoormhg  to' circumstances  of  tiine  or  j^lao^.^— j^p.  4T^  oj^.^^^^ 

7(X  Officers  of  tlie  aocieiitjcburcli  making  the  4i9t3nbiil|ion 

^(ii,)  jSiBie  anbject*  ,.:  , 

the»  two  pictures  we  have,  the  foll<vwiig  n^  ;rT?   •     .  /• 

pdM^nttiMRi  rales  were  from  time  to  time  given' for  the  dlstrilnilioA  of 
One  required  that  they  Aonld  bo  divided  inl#'  thne  ^cMl 
one  of  wiudi  was  to  h%  pud  to  the  biriiofi»  another  to  the  emgj, 
third  was  to  be  expended  in  making  i«pair%iandfrQff4ing 
af,  the  house,  &e»  Another  orders  a  fourfold  divi8io»  Ao  to 
JHpiinjrtappiiopriated  to  the  bishop,  the  clergy,  and  the  poor,  ji^  .in 
llpl^  of  the  churches  and  their  furnituiie,^-pr  70.    ..i    ,.,„«  ,.,,. 

'    Na  87.  Tho  baptiam  of  a  new  peal  of  cfauidi  bells.    • 

*M  The  eoatfom  of  eonaeerating  bj  baptUm  bdla  ia  a  superstition  of 
i«|ri^  4ai|e^  I¥»bapa  as  earij  as  the  of^tb  eentaiy/^  ;    w^ 

No.  \6\.  Penitents  weeping  in  the  porch  of  St  Sophia^*  at 
'ISaMrtaDtinople*    On  this  custom  our  catalogue  infbrma  us  :-^ 

*'*'RpimKkaiamff  JimUei^  mourners,  or  weepers.  These  were  rather 
candidates  for  penance  than  actual  penitents.  They  were  wont  to  lie 
prostrate  in  the  porch  of  the  church.  Sometimes  they  knolt  or  stood, 
entreating  the  faithful  and  the  clergy  to  intercede  for  them  for  their 
forgiveness  and  reconciliation.  Tertullian  says,  *they  were  accus- 
tomed to  fall  down  at  the  presbyter's  feet,  and  kneel  to  the  friends  of 
tiod,  and  entreat  all  the  brethren  to  intercede  for  tjicm.*  These  were 
probably  called  xtind^ovrt^y  hiemantes,  because  they  remained  in  the 
agetk  air,  not  being  permitted  on  any  occasion  to  enter  within  the 
aacred  enclosure  of  the  church.* — p.  151. 

No.  182.  A  widow  praying  and  presenting  her  oblation  for 
the  soul  of  her  deceased  husband. 

.^Tertullian,  in  his  treatise  on  the  Soldier's  Chaplety  w^^eisA  of 
ff;9^%t  for,  the  dead  as  a  custom  of  the  church  at  the  time  of  his  writing 
that  trot^tisey  which  was  probably  not  long  after  the  year  200  :  ^  We 
oypke  a^Iliver8ary  oblations  for  the  dead,  for  their  birthdays,  meaning 
tlie  days  of  their  death.'  In  another  of  his  works,  the  same  author 
says,  that  it  was  the  practice  of  a  widow  to  pray  for  the  soul  of  her 
deo»nsed  husband,  desiring  on  his  behalf  present  refreshment  or  rest, 
ihtd  ti  port  in  the  first  resurreetiony  and  offering  annually  an  oblation 
^-hiia^m  the  day  of  his  falling  asleep, — ^i.  e.,  his  deatli.  And  else- 
wtiencv  he  rapreseots  a  bereayed  husband  as  praying  for  the  soul  of  his 
wtft,  and  offiaring  annuai  oblations  for  her.'»— p.  182. 
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No.  191.  Representation  of  the  Festival  of  Whitsunday,  ifi 
fornuTlv  conuneniorated  in  the  Roman  churcli. 

*  Thi'  ratht>lic.s  wi»iv  amistonKnl  to  throw  down  fire  from  the  arete 
abovi',  to  (h'iuil«*  the?  cluv*-!!  longiios.  Flowers  of  various  hues  iir«K 
."('utten-d,  in  t«>kon  of  tlii>  various  tongues  and  gifts  of  the  Spirit;  tai 
(lov«-s  wt-n'  l(.'t  looM!  to  Hiittcr  about  llie  church,  as  au  emblem  of  tk 
Spirit's  |ir('S('iio(\' — pp.  191,  19:?. 


The  work,  whieh,  so  far,  with  a  friendly  liberty,  we  have  made 
u^'oof  as  a  cataioiruo  raisonncv  of  aneient  peculiarities  and  abuses, 
nuh'i   not,    however,  be  dismissed  without  a  higher  character. 
Illustratiutr  n  sid)jecl  which  l)elongs  to  the  comprehensive  domaiu 
of  church  liistory,  it  has  nmch  of  the  interest  attaching  to  that 
part  of  Ohrisliau   literature  with  some  peculiarly  its  own.    Il 
constitutes,  indeed,  no  abatement  from  the  value  of  works  on 
ecclesiastical  anliipiities,  that  they  disclose  so  much  absiirditv, 
grovcUintr  ignorance,  servility  of  spirit,  and  chicanery;  for  what 
is  the  4'hief  object  of  history  but  to  teach  by  example,  and  prin-  I 
cipally  to  prevent,  by  beacons  raised  and  lighted  by  materials 
gathered    from    former   crime   and  calamity,    the    renewed  ex- 
|H^rience  of  bothi'     Thus  works  like  thosi^  of  Mosheim,  AmoM, 
Neander,  Ciieseler,  CJuericke,  (to  omit  all  earlier  works,)  on  the 
general    history   of  the  church ;    those    of  Marheinccke,  Von 
Raimier,   Waddington,   and   Ranke,  on  particular   {x>riods  and 
subjects  of  it ;  those  of  Neander,  Ullmann,  Miiller,  and  others, on 
ecclesiastical  biography,  and  those  of  Augusti,  Rheinwald,  Siegel, 
and  Roehmer,  with  the  earlier  monographs  of  Uildebrnnd,  and 
others  too  numerous  to  mention,  on  ecclesiastical  antiquitiesi 
liave  laid  the  public  under  deep  and  lasting  obligations  to  their 
respective  autfiors. 

With  the  works  just  named,  excepting  perhaps  the  work  of 
Rheinwald,  that  now  under  review  cannot  be  classed,  it  being 
professedly  a  compilation.  But  it  is  a  compilation  of  very  superior 
merit.  More  is  performed  in  it  than  the  title  absolutely  promises; 
for  while  it  is  there  stated  to  be  ^  translated  and  compiled  fiam 
the  works  of  Augusti,  with  numerous  additions  from  Rheinwald, 
Siegel,  and  others,^  some  of  the  most  valuable  matter  has  been 
derived  from  neither  of  the  authors  named.  We  may  instance 
chapter  18,  *  on  the  domestic  and  social  character  of  the  primitive 
Christians,'  which  is  compiled  chiefly,  as  Mr.  Coleman  has  stated 
in  lus  preface,  from  Jamieson's  work  on  the  manners  and  triak 
of  the  primitive  (^Miristians.  Chapter  22,  on  the  '  sacred  seasons 
of  the  r  uritans,'  and  cha})ter  23,  on  '  the  Armenian  Church,* 
though  containing  very  interesting  matter  cognate  to  the  subject 
of  the  work,  do  not,  however,  in  strictness,  belong  to  it,  and 
would  have  been  better  in  an  appendix,  especially  considering 
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low  much  more  matter  might  have  been  taken  fiom  Augosd's 
^ftndbiichslrictlvbcluiiging  tutbesul)};^t.  BatSH.CUeniafiw^ 
^liged  to  draw  trie  line  somowliere,  and  dtongbAtagoin'MiA 
tplies  a  large  quantity  of  insinicCiTe  matter  whidi  Abi  Cde- 
a  baa  nttt  used;  most'  ul'  it  belongs  to  a  later  period  thaoi  o- 

»;<  in  the  two  chapters  jiist  named,  his  wm  prsftnei  to 
e, 

An  introduction  by  Professor  Seark  glres  an  accorate  aOd 
u^cient  account  of  the  pvindpal  German  treatises  npon  this 
object.  Lilve  that  gentleman,  we  have  not  seen  the  wotk  of 
loeKmer,  of  Breslaw,  but  the  other  woi^s  are  fkiniliar  to  m,  and 
fe'cmac'iic  entirely  in  the  description  of  them  whidi  he  has 
t^eii. 

'  Mr.  Coleman'E  work  is  very  fall  of  infiwination  tespeetinc  die 
bcient  miniHtcrs  of  tlic  church,  and  matters  pertaining  to  tono. 
&t  j)ii$  part  of  his  subject  he  baB  devoted  six  chapters.  In  Home 
ir^eQc  there  is  necessarily  an  intenniztore  of  historical  matter. 
Quae  chiiptera  will  well  repay  careful  pemsal. 
rChapter  ix.  on  '  Churches  and  Sacred  Places,'  may  be  ex- 
^(^ed  to  excite  some  atteniion  in  this chorch-buildhig  age.  But, 
Baa !  it  treats  of  Christian  architecture  at  a  period  long  jmvious 
K'tbe  development  of  the  Gothic  or  pointed  st^Ie ;  wnicfa  the 
li^na  of  our  day,  and  the  architectural  societies  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  should  recollect,  or  be  reminded,  reaches  td  little  more 
nan  a  third  of  the  antimiity  of  the  religion  it  professes  to  sym- 
aollze  and  represenl.  Tlic  earlier  examples  of  Christian  archi- 
ecture,  of  which  Mr.  Colcmau  has  given  plans  after  Rheinwald, 
[felong  to  the  siyle  which  Mr.  Pugin  so  delights  to  characteriie 
»  pagan. 

Among  other  very  vabiable  chaptera,  we  wotdd  specify  as 
utving  particidarlv  interested  us,  ch.  x.,  on  the  '  Prayers  and 
Psalmody  of  the  Church;'  ch.  xi,,  on  the  'Use  of  the  Scriptures 
ii  Relimous  Worship ;'  ch.  xii.,  '  Homilies ;'  ch.  xiv.,  on  '  Bop- 
:1^;*  ch.  xvi.,  on  'The  Lord's  Supper;'  and  ch.  xviii.  on  'the 
[^mestic  and  Social  Character  of  the  Primitive  Christians;' 
Wrticnlarly  the  two  last ;  but  this  does  not  imply  that  the  subjects 
if  any  of  the  other  chapters  have  been  unsatisfactorily  treated. 
rhe  wort  is,  throughout,  well  written. 

"'While  the  numerous  sliort  extracts  we  have  given  will  suffice 
0  convey  an  idea  of  the  multifarious  information  comprised  in 
bfe  volume,  it  is  due  to  Mr.  Coleman  to  present  one  or  two 
tthers  of  an  iostruetive  character.  The  following  is  from  the 
iintfi  section  of  the  chapter  on  the  '  Prayers  and  Psalmody  of  the 
ubnrch.' 

'  The  historical  fads  connected  with  tbe  Lord's  Prayer  may  be 
itated  as  follow:— 
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'  I.  h  WM  not  in  uke:  in  llie  age  af  the  Apoflttee.  Nut  tlie  ronMM 
bint  is  givm  in  thu  luotorj  of  Die  uposUeB  Uiat  this  pmy<-r  L-onstitalel 
an;  part  of  tltcir  rvtigioua  worship.  The  apostle  i»  sileni  on  tbi> 
jMitit  itven  in  I  Cor.  x'it.,  wbere  he  is  tr^aling  of  thvir  dcvotioiis  b 
tlie  abKiico  of  wr>tt«a  testimoav,  we  arc  inileed  diivtcu-d  t«  UQCtfUa 
trtuliiion  to  supply  ito  place.  But  in  every  view  t^f  iltt>  Bubjtt;t  iIk 
assertion  that  this  prayer  was  used  eillier  by  the  apostli-^  i.r  their ioi' 
mediate  successors,  must  be  regarded  as  arbitraip'  and  grouiidlnw. 

'  JustJii  Martyr,  the  corlieKt  uf  tbe  [vbilosapbiuUJ  raibcr»,  si^  (till 
the  presiiling  officer  olTcred  prayers  and  thank^ivbigs  ooq  Hirafui;  iM, 
and  that  tlic  pcnplc  responded.  Amen.  By  tbe  o<nt  liinifiit  olTf,  it 
may  be  understood  tJiat  he  npoke  in  as  elear  and  audible  a  vuiix*  aii  Ix 
Fould,  '  fnfi*  fiifibiLf  or  more  properly,  ns  TertuUiaii  oxpresM*  it,  ra 
yroprio  iagmin,  acconliiig  lo  tilt?:  U^l  of  liis  ability.  At  lii^  am 
time.  Justin,  In  several  places,  seema  dtMinctly  to  aJltidu  tu  tbe  ha/tit 
Prayer,  lie  speaks  of  Ood  as  tho  Fath^.r,  riy  SKhv,  whidt  \t  mS  viiuls 
Import  with  the  expression,  *  Our  Father  in  hmivn,' 

'  Ireuwua  dlalinetly  quotes  from  our  Lord's  Prayer,  but  gives  no  in- 
timntlou  of  its  being  used  in  public  woritbip;  and  Cltioiitnt  Altxa^- 
drlnus  many  times  ^udes  to  it  in  like  manner.  Tbe  auitxirity  uT  0^ 
apostolieaj  cnustilutiuna  is  irrelevant,  as  belonging  lo  n  latur  pcrioiL 

'2.  IVrtullian,  Cyprian,  and  Origen,  fully  concur  iu  tRstitying  lo 
the  uBfl  of  the  Lonl's  Prayer  in  Oie  second  and  third  eaiturics. 

'  TertuUian  deelai-es  it  lo  bo  not  ouly  a  form  pri'»crib<H3  by  CVW 
for  all  agen.  but  asserts  thai  It  cotiluiuii  the  substanci!  of  oil  prayer.  Mil 
is  «n  epitome  of  tbe  nbule  giuijiel.  Cyprian  rejiuuts  tnorb  the  earn 
Eieutiuvnils,  aeknowledging  Turlullian  as  Ida  guidt^  nnd  inetrudM',  ai 
un<'.n  explaining  more  fully  the  seultmetitaoftliitt  nutlmr.  H«  callilk 
Lord's  I'rnyur  'Ourpublie.  and  eommun  prayer.'  Crimen  al^o  bad  a  Img 
treatise  on  tlie  samo  nubiecl,  inwhii'li  he,  »ayn  that  tJita  naa  »  pre- 
scribed form,  containing  nil  that  thv  true  Chriatinn  ever  lias  ucnuitA  to 
pray  for.  Authorities  without  number,  to  the  siinio  oflcct.  may  beac- 
ciunulated  from  writers  of  (he  fourth  nnd  fifth  centuries. 

'!)■  'flic  use  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  in  the  tliird,  fourth,  and  ItfUi  nn- 
turtes,  was  restricted  to  the  ('aiUiful  only,  and  wan  denlnl  Iu  nriaelui- 
mcne.  Uy  Cliryaoatom  it  was  Styled  ivxv  riii-  wtvrm;  the  prayer  of  ((k 
Cuiliful. 

'The  reiwonof  thiitexcliiiiionwiiA,  tn  general, that iinnc but CbriMin 
belinvcr«  hiul  tbe  true  spirit  of  adoplJun,  na  that  Uiey  eould  uncibvly 
»ay  '  Our  Father  wlm  art  in  lieavtui.'  Aiiotlier  rtianon  was,  tbu  ti« 
pHilion,  ■  Givn  ua  this  day  our  daily  bread,'  was  undcn^tood  tu  aap^ 
tical  sense,  a«  rwlatjng  to  Npiritua!  gift?,  nnd  appropriate  eapoeialh  m 
W  used  In  the  communion  servieo,  at  which  no  caiechuuHm  urjwwiar 
[•ersoii  was  [lermilted,  under  any  pretext  whatflvor,  to  be  preaesL   . 

'  The  aneieut  lltui-gics  of  the  (ireok  eliurcli  connect  HrJih  Uuj  Lvdil 
Prayvr  a  doxolngy  which  has  been  ascribed  lo  Uaail  and  tti  VlaytcU/^ 
iVeottiiitliiK  tilt'  doctrine  of  tJie  Trinity  as  implied  hi  tlui  pnyafi 
'  'lltine  ii  the  kingdom,  (Kiivcr,  and  glory,  Fntlier,  Sob,  nud  iloty  8|iirit, 
liolb  turn  auil  Ibr  evtr,  world  witbout  end.'    The  dociriw;  roreal  ' ' 
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^ibgtikme  bttt  uie  faithful  were  permitted  to  knonr.    The 

iilwSk  »  given  in  Matthew,  at  the  close  of  the  Lord's  Pnqrco*, 

tUkoowh.to  TertolHao,  Cyprian,  Origeh,  and  Cyril  (^  JeruMUm; 

H  *ihm  ctsteAt  as  earlj  as  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century.  Nether 

^VlUitikigy'pit  lluit  above  mention^  is  supposed  by  writers  to  have 

"  to  the  original  text. 

^ers  were  expected  to  repeat  this  prayer  three  timet  cbilj* 

irho  were  baptiaed  were  also  required  to  repeat  it,  together  with 

ehM,  immediately  upon  coming  out  of  the  water,    li  was  also  re- 

"'ftf  the  celebrw<m  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  of  man:;ilige% 

orSiftations,  &c.'— pp.  96,  97. 

»Iiow  naAural  to  fallen  man  is  this  sUviah  spirit  of  taming 
Mpdn  to  wed^  and  beggarly  eletnents,  and  desiring  the  bondags 
IMFlNttdetoflonie  and  hurtful  forms  I  We  need  not  wonder  that  li 
Akidd  have  appear^  in  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  centuries^ 
hmvever^  or  that  it  should  have  maintained  its  bold  so  many  ages 
iA|'  ffie  Ureek  and  Roman  churches,  or  that  after  the  partial 
\j^f^f!iwe  of  a  lame  and  limping  Reformation^  which  never  per- 
iMfd.^  wbole  of  the  population,  it  should  still  be  so  welcome 
^  tw  kttds  of  our  national  establishment^  and  the  bulk  of  the 
Mrionii!  deigy.  It  shewed  itself  even  in  the  i^xwtolic  age ;  and 
^tMverest  St  Paul's  writings,  the  epistle  to  the  GrahitiflTW,  is 
ijqpnaaly,  and  we  might  almost  say  exclusivelv,  directed  against 
iL  •  In  Ae  twelfth  section  of  this  chapter,  Mr.  Coleman  has  given 
Ambrose's  celebrated  hymn,  '  Sterna  Christi  MuneTa^  with  Dr. 
Mant'S  loose,  but  in  some  respects  judicious  version  of  it,  and  a 
Greek  hymn  of  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Srcf/xtov  wwXonr  a^am^ 
which  he  has  described  as  the  most  ancient  one  of  the  primitive 
church.  No  hymn  of  Clement  of  Alexandria  can,  however,  be 
properly  represented  as  a  hymn  of  the  primitive  church ;  and, 
m  I)r.  Kouth's  *  Reliquiae  Sacrae,'  and  Dr.  Pye  Smith's  *  Scripture 
Testimony,'  into  which  they  have,  if  our  memory  do  not  mislead 
us,  been  transcribed  from  the  former  work,  some  hymns  con- 
siderably more  ancient  are  to  be  found.  The  earliest  hynmology 
of  the  Christian  church  is  succinctly  but  ably  treated  m  an  ex- 
tended preface  to  the  second  edition  of  Dr.  Miinter's  metrical 
traiislation  of  the  ^  Revelation,'  published  at  Copenhagen  in 
1806. 

We  had  marked  for  quotation  a  part  of  the  second  section  of 
the  sixteenth  chapter.  This  section  contains  a  '  Scriptural  ac- 
count of  the  Lord's  Supper,'  and  its  statements  are  of  sreat  value 
in  a  work  of  this  description,  from  the  effect  they  have  m  proving 
and  counteracting  the  corruptions  described  in  other  parts 
of  the  work.  Kectum  est  regdla  sui  et  obliqui.  If 
Christians  would  always  compare  what  they  see  in  ecclesiastical 
practice,  or  what  they  find  described  in  ecclesiastical  antiquities, 

x2 
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\\::h  v.:.:it  i<  ilovelMpoil  in  the  New  Testament,  llic  study  of  books 
i»|«..n  till-  -ul»ji».*t  WiUilil  be  uf  the  highest  service  in  preventing 
v.cll  iuii-iulc-tl  but  lapririous depart iirts  from  the  siinphcity  \rhica 
i^  ill  C'hn>t.  Tlu'  \\i»rk  we  are  now  reviewing,  by  the  notices 
V.  hich  ii  iilw-  ot' really  primitive,  or  New  Testament,  usage,affonls, 
Itiur  iliun  any  other  with  which  we  iire  aeip tainted,  theopporiu- 
niiv  urniiikiiiir  •^uch  comparisons,  and  has,  on  this  account,  our 
rtcomnundation  in  pretVrence  to  every  other. 

The  jHibli>hcr<  (»l*  this  work,  by  including  it  in  their  '  Library  of 
Siandar.l  Divinity,'  have  placed  within  the  reach  of  theolc^cal 
^liuk•nts  Si  I  larirt  a  cpiantity  of  matter  at  so  low  a  price,  that  thej 
will  hi\c  ilieiiisclves  onlv  tt)  blame  if  thev  continue  i<nioraiU  on 
tlii-  hitherto  netrlected  subject.     In  two  hundred   and  twenty- 
\\r.iT  clofcly  priiitevl  medium  octavo  pages,   an  amount  of  infor- 
mation  i-^  atlordcd  for  a  few  shillings,  which,  till  Mr.  Riddle's 
work  appeared,  was  only   to  be  obtained  at  a  very  high  price, 
frv^m  thv  bulkv  work  of  Bingham,  or  the  unsatisfactory  abrid^ 
nu'Ui  of  Hlackmore.      The  matter  of  Mr.  Colcman*s  book,  if 
printed  iu  the  ordinary  way,  would,  we  suppose,  make  two  ordi- 
nary volumes  in  demy  octavo,  and  sell  at  eighteen  shillings  or 
a   guinea.     It   is  easy,  tlierefore,  to  calculate  the  benefit  con- 
ferred upon  students  and  other  theological  readers  by  the  ppWi- 
cation  in  this  lihrarv  of  Mr.  Coleman's  work,  Storr  and  Flatts 
*  Biblical  Theolotiv,'  Jahn's  '  History  of  the  Hebrew  Common- 
wealth.'  anil  *  Biblical  Anticpiiiies,'  Bush's  and  Barnes's  *  Notes, 
and  Knapp's  '  Christian  Theology.'     The  notes  and  illustrations 
of  Or.  W  i>ods,  jun.,  have  rendered  the  last-mentioned  volume  in- 
valuabli*  to  students.      But  our  gratification  at  seeing  all  these 
valuable  works  produced  at  So  low  a  rate  is  not  unmingled.    On 
the  one   hand,  we  feel  that  the  American  policy,  or  rather  the 
policy  tif  the  American  publishers,  hitherto  so  determinedly  op- 
posed to  an  internatiimal  copyright  law,  deprives  the  authors  or 
lranslati>rs  of  those  works  of  tlie  benefit  which  they  might  derive 
from  the  saU^  of  their  literary  labour  on  this  side  of  the  water, 
imless  they  choose  to  risk  the  expenses  attending  a  British  edition; 
on  the  other,  we  are  apprehensive  that  the  cheapness  of  publica- 
tiim  which  is  }>racticable  where  nothing  is  paid  for  copyright,  may 
be  found  detrimental  to  our  native  theological  literature.     It  oc- 
curred to  t)iirselves,  for  instance,  to  be  consulted,  four  or  five 
years  ago,  on  the  translation  of  Siegel's  *  Lexicon  of  Ecclesiastical 
Anti(iuiiies/     Had  the  work  been  undertaken,  as  we  advised, 
it  wouKl  now  have  had  to  contend  not  onlv  with  Mr.  Kiddle's 
manual,  but  with  this  very  cheap  and  excellent  reprint.     We  can 
now  only  rejoice,  ibr  our  friend's  sake,  that  he  did  not  engage  in 
what  must,  we   think,  have  turned  out  to  be  an   expensive  and 
comparatively  useless  labour.      So  far  as   individual  cases   go, 
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they  are  of  course  mere  private  mottets,  uid  ooRbt  to  give  way  to 
public  beoefit ;  but  we  arc  sure  that  it  might  be  a  pnolic  evu  if 
Vanj  of  our  own  aulbors  felt  deterred'  from  litenuy  Uboitf  by 
die  risks  of  Mich  unequal  competition.  We  would  helc  obeerVe 
that  we  attach  no  blame  whatever  to  the  reprinting  pUblisber. 
"The  risks  of  puhlicatiun  in  every  place  are  bo  great,  that  it  is  no 
wdnderpuhlisliers  should  desire  to  reduce  them  to  their  muijmmt, 
of  which  there  is  no  surer  wav  than  the  reduction  to  the  lowest 

Sacticabic  auioiuit  of  ihe  sellii^  price  of  what  they  pabliBh. 
eprjnta  too  of  foreign  publications  have  been  made  without 
scruple  by  houses  of  the  highest  character ;  and  if  pubKsben 
faave,  as  such,  any  public  duty,  it  would  certainly  be  to  make 
good  literature  bb  cheap  as  possible.  It  would  be  Utopian,  tbel^ 
Ibre,  to  especl,  as  lite  law  stands,  any  protection  of  the  interest 
of  foreign  authors  in  their  writings  fiom  publishers.  But  what 
they  cannot  do,  legislatures  may,  by  the  establishment  of  an  in- 
ternational law  upon  the  subject  And  if  the  hindrance  to  suc(i 
■ft  measure  arise,  as  is  understood,  almost  wholly  from  America,  it 
certainly  manifests  a  consciousness  of  dependence  upon  forew> 
intellect,  which  is  by  no  means  to  her  honour.  This  discredil^ 
able  literary  dependence  is,  however,  stamped  with  something 
Very  like  injustice,  when  it  refuses  the  pivilege  of  copytiEht  to 
Bmish  authors  publishing  on  their  own  account  in  the  United 
States.  This  privilege  is  granted  to  American  anthoni  in  Britain, 
as  the  works  of  llic  novxlist  Cooper,  published  by  Bentley,  and 
the  travels  of  Dr.  Robinson  and  Mr.  Stcpltens,  both  published  by 
Murray,  suffice  to  prove ;  and  why  should  the  United  States  be 
contented  to  deserve  the  reproach  of  so  injurious  a  partiality? 


Art.  IV.  Three  Sermons  on  the  Church,  preached  in  the  Parish 
CAureh  nf  St.  James,  Westminster,  during  f^nt,  1842.  By 
Charies  James  Lord  Bishop  oi'  Loiiilon.  Second  Edition.  Lon- 
don; B.  Fellowee,  Ludgate  Street.     1842.     pp.  76. 

Wb  intend  to  dedicate  to  these  discourses  a  space  very  dispro- 
portioned  to  their  extent  or  tlieir  merits,  and  equally  dispro- 
portioned  to  the  personal  claims  of  their  author,  who,  to  speak 
sooth,  when  stripped  of  his  lawn  sleeves  and  his  silk  apron,  is  a 
very  common-place  sort  of  a  personage ;  with  as  much  divinity 
as  18  necessary  for  a  bishop,  and  with  powers  of  logic  by  no 
meuis  formidable.  To  make  amends  fur  deficiencies  in  these 
respects,  he  has  a  naturally  exalted  view  of  the  nrcropativcs  of 
bishops,  and  a  very  decided  disposition  to  act  ana  speak  with  a 
correspondent  dignity ;  not  to  mention  what  is  partly  the  conse- 
quencd  of' his  nmk,  and  partly  the  gift  of  nature,  a  tone  of 
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sell- sufficiency  and  comj>laccncy  truly  wonderful,  and  a  power  of 
assertion  which  any  one  of  ihc  fathers  might  have  envied. 

We  iiavc  no  douht  that  the  three  discourses  on  *  the  Church* 
will  in  due  time  find  their  way  to  the  same  oblivion  which 
hits  been  ])rcde8tined  for  most  productions  of  the  like  clasg, 
and  that  without  any  attempt  of  ours  to  hasten  so  desirable  ft 
cimsummation.  Episcopal  chaises,  visitation  sermons,  et  hoe 
ffcftt/s  omury  have,  with  very  few  and  rare  exceptions,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  mass  of  such  literature,  sunk  down  at  once  Mike 
lead  in  the  mighty  waters ;'  they  have  a  sort  of  prescript  riffht  to 
he  soon  forfrottcn — a  gravity,  au  invincible  tendency  down- 
ward which  nothing  can  counter{)oise.  Their  dreary  commoDr 
place,  not  the  less  common-})lace  that  it  consists  of  the  most 
incredible  paradoxes,  (for  these  parodoxes  have  been  rcj)eated80 
incessantly  that  thev  arc  grown  i>erfectly  vapid,^  infallibly  secures 
their  jH'nlition.  To  read  them,  is  like  taking  morphia--a 
(juintessence  of  o]Mum. 

The  Lord  Bishop  of  London's  three  discourses,  of  course, 
conUiin  the  usual  amount  of  declamation  on  '  our  Holy  Apostolic 
Church,'  on  the  singular  privileges  of  which  its  members  are 
]>ossessed,  specially  us  gifted  with  a  ministry  which  has  tlie  ua* 
douljted  iulvantage  of  *  apostolical  succession ;'  the  usual  nonsense 
on  these  subjects  being  uttered  with  an  air  of  assumption  per- 
fectly ludicrous,  and  with  so  bold  a  ^jmtitio  principiij  tnat,  as  in 
some  other  cases  of  bvf/yltujy  his  lordship's  conduct  ought  rather 
to  be  St  vied  fehmu. 

As  our  readers,  then,  may  easily  imagine,  it  is  not  on  account ot 
the  novelty  or  importance  of  the  views  contained  in  these  discourses 
that  wo  propose  to  giv(»  them  a  somewhat  prolonged  examination, 
nor  yet  on  account  of  any  superior  ability  with  which  they  arc 
explained  or  enforced^ — for  both  the  learning  and  the  reasoning, 
in  these  discourses  at  least,  are  of  a  very  moderate  character, — ^but 
from  the  oilicial  rank  of  the  author,  who,  at  this  juncture,  may 
be  justly  supposed  to  be  an  exiwsitor  of  the  views  of  a  veij 
large   and  influential  body,      lie  may  be  considered  a  sort  of 
weather  gauge  of  the  present  state  of  the  atmosphere  in  the 
church,  an  index  and  criterion  of  the  extent  to  which  the  hateful 
heresies  of  the  Oxford  school  have  infected  the  body  ccclesiastiCi 
We  may  the  more  safely  consider  these  discourses  in  this  light, 
that  his  lordship  of  London  has  never,  so  far  as  wc  are  aware, 
innnifested  any  (lis]>osition  to  be  a  martyr  for  the  truth,  or  to 
make  any  loud  outcry  for  any  doctrine  which  is  not  tolerably 
backed  by  friends  anil  patronage,     lie  is  by  no  means  in  love 
with  what  Sydney  Smith  calls  *  concoction  by  fire,' either  literally 
or  metaphorically ;  and  is  one  of  those  who  would  have  been  au 
obedient  protestant  in   the  days  of  Edward  VL,  an  obedient 


io  «gui»  in  Che  reign  of  Maty,  aod  a  protcBtaiit  onea*  mort 

aoeesBion  of  Elizaoeth.    In  truth,  he  is  one  of  thom  wba. 

Idvwl  the  kxdnff  side,  and  thouffh  we  do  not  lay  that  he 
t  'run  with  a  multitude  to  do  evil,^yat  is  it  certain  that  ba 
.  nerer  run  but  with  a  multitude,  eventodo|;ood»  We 
te  mire,  therefiNre,  that  he  would  look  up  at  tm  weiUhavr 
on  half  the  steeples  of  Ins  diocese  and  coiwult  the  barometer 
he  greatest  diligence,  before  he  would  commit  himself  .to 
inff  reiy  decidea  on  die  subjects  to  which  th^e  discounea 
i'  iJonsidered  in  this  point  of  view,  these  meagre  perfonnh* 
become  very  interesting^  and,  in  truth,  disclose  a  state  of 
ton  the  part  of  the  church  absolutely  appalling*  If  the  viewa 
siaed  smd  expressed  by  Ins  lordship  be  indeed  those,  of 
nrky  of  'her  bishops,  priests,  and  oeaoons/  the  spirit  of 
kian  chari^  has  almost  been  eaten  out  of  her,  and  that 
ar  prayer  becomes  unusually  ap[Nropriate,  that  it  would 

him  who  alone  '  doeth  ^at  marvels'  to  pour  out  upon  bar 
onsriesHhe  healthful  spint  of  his  ^prace.'  Itwasgenerallysupr 
iliat  the  bishops  were  fiu:  from  friendly  to  the  j^xxseedingsitf 
netarisns,  and  certainly  some  (^them  did  themselves  boMUV 
rir  express  denunciation  cf,  at  leasts  partB  of  the  system* 
is  remarkable  that,  as  a  body,  they  Iu»re  dooe  nothioi^  not 
yy  wav  of  protest;  nay,  that  on  the  part  of  those  who  have 
Mied  their  dissent,  words,  mere  words,  are,  with  one  excep* 
he  only  signs  by  which  they  have  indicated  their  hostility. 

is  no  lack  of  favourers  of  the  Pusey  heresies  amongst  the 
ins  and  protegees  of  bishops,  nor  did  we  ever  hear  of  the 
It  doctrine  in  that  respect  standing  in  the  way  of  any  pre- 
it*  A  little  gentle  admonition  about  ^  carrying  some  points 
trine  too  far,'  or  a  caution  as  to  ^  driving  too  fast,'  perhaps 
;  or  two  as  to  the  necessity  of  acting  upon  the  principle 
rcising  ^  reserve  in  the  communication  of  religious  know- 
* — this  is  all.  It  is,  in  truth,  too  much  to  suppose  that  the 
IS  should  fairly  face  the  Oxford  heresy,  not  merely  on  ac- 
of  the  weight  of  odium  they  would  incur,  and  the  powerful 
tcklcss  body  they  would  provoke,  but  because,  in  truth,  the 
les  which  torm,  after  all,  the  basis  of  that  pernicious  system, 
hich  arc  chiefly  insisted  upon,  are  so  devoutly  believed  by 
shops  themselves  and  are  so  tickling  and  flattering  to 
pal  vanity  and  presumption,  that  a  bisnop,  who  is  at  the 
ime  but  a  mortal  man,  cannot  find  it  in  his  heart  to  deal 
Y  with  those  who  maintain  them.  How  can  one  of  these 
*able  fathers  of  the  church'  read  the  flattering  things  which 
d  to  them  in  the  *  Tracts  for  the  Times,'  ana  feel  any  more 
ft  within  him  for  the  hard  work  of  ca^igation  ?  Uow  can 
ke  up  his  mind  to  crush  the  parasite  who  is  whispering  in 
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his  car  such  dcUcioiis  absurdities  as  those  ^vhich  will  be  found 
below.* 

It  is  true.,  iiulced,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  that  Charles  James 
Lord  l)isihop  of  London,  does  take  upon  himself  to  coudeiun,  in 
^ionK'  points^,  the  extravagance  and  bigotry  of  the  more  bold  and 
con^ir^tcnt  Oxford  champions,  but  he  more  than  makes  up  for 
that  by  his  express  adhesion  in  the  more  vital  and  important 
points  of  their  system,  lie  condemns  them  for  denouncing  the 
tbrci[i;n  protcstants  who  enjoy  not  the  cpiestionablc  felicity  of 
living  under  an  cj)iscoj)al  regimen ;  nay,  he  will  not  presume  to 
pronoinice  even  on  tl/i!se7iters  (the  italics  are  his  lordship's  own) 
the  sentence  *  of  absolute  exclusion  iroin  the  church  ol  Christ, 
nor  declare  that  they  are  beyond  the  ])ale  of  salvation !'  ffe 
shall  have  more  to  say  ujxm  this  gracious  stretch  of  episcopal 
charity  by-and-by.  It  is  doubtless  something  that  his  lordship 
refrains  i'rom  pronouncing  upon  us  Mhe  sentence  of  absolute  ex- 
clusion from  the  chiurh  of  Christ,'  because  sucli  a  declaration 
from  episcopal  lii)s  would,  no  doubt,  be  fmal.  Yet,  upon  second 
thoughts,  we  nuist  say  that,  as  he  only  allows  us  a  possibiUty  of 
being  '  within  the  pale  of  salvation,'  and  *  describes  us  as  in  a  state 
of  great  uncertainty  and  hazard,'  his  charity  does  not  appear  to 
require  nuich  either  of  suqirise  or  thanks,  while  he  has  certainly 
admitted  enough  to  satisfy  the  party  whose  bigotry  he  at  the  same 
time  condemns.  Whether  one  who  re  presents  such  men  as  Kichard 
Baxter  and  John  Howe  *as  in  a  slate  of  great  uncertainty  and 
hazard,'  is  (juite  entitled  to  blame  the  Oxford  bigots  for  their 
uneharitableness  we  will  not  venture  to  decide.  1o  us  wc  must 
confess  it  appears  very  like  conduct  which  deserves  the  apostolic 
rebuke — '  Thou,  therefore,  who  teachest  another,  teachest  thou 
not  thyself?  thou  that  prcachest  a  man  should  not  steal,  dost 
t/iou  steal?  thou  that abhorrest  idols,  dost  thou  commit  sacrilege?' 
We  must  frankly  confess,  strange  as  the  avowal  may  seem,  that 
considering  how  very  little  the  bishop  gives  us,  and  the  insulting 
air  of  charity  with  which  he  gives  us  thafy  we  prefer  greatly  the 

♦  •  To  thcin  [the  bishops]  we  \villin;;ly  and  affoctionately  relinquish  their 
\\\^h  |)ilvilrges  and  honours  ;  we  encroach  not  upon  the  rights  of  the  src- 
ti.>bOiit)  OF  THE  ArosTLKs  [the  capitals  are  not  ours];  we  touch  not  their 
sword  and  crosier.     Yet  surely  we  may  be  their  shield-bearers  in  the  battle 
without  oflence  ;   and  Ity  our   voice  and  deeds  l)e  to   thcui  what    Luke 
and  Timothy  were  to  St.  Paul !     *  The  Lord  Jesus  Christ  gave  liis  spirit  to 
his  apostles  ;  they  in  turn  laid   their  hands  on   those  who  should  succeed 
them  :  and  these  again  on  others ;  and  so  the  sacred  gift  has  been  handed 
down  to  our  present  bishups.'  ...  *  Now  every  one  of  us  believes  this.' 
*  Knli^'hten  the  people  in  this  matter.     Kxalt  our  Ilidy  Fathers,  the  Bishops 
as  ihr  Itepresenlalivesof  the  Apostles  and  the  Angels  of  the  Churches,  and 
magnify  vourofiice,  as  being  ordained  by  them  to  take  part  iu  their  ministry.' 
— Ojkfoid  Tracts.    Vol.  L     No.  1. 
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jlMmright,  bonest,  undii^ieed  excluBiveneflB  of  ^H  Oxfim! 
ihnrtmrn  We  not  only  think  their  bieotry  more  upright  utiA 
ihMtmt.,  but  less  injtirioas  to  the  cause  oftroth.  The  nued,  lin- 
iMiBked  hisoleace  of  these  men  is  its  own  antidote ;  pecfde,  at  least 
iviieflecting  people,  are  simply  dimasted  with  it  But  die  m6ie 
Mfitie  lai^nage  of  the  bishop  is, '  We  do  not  absolutely  danm  the 
oMftlters;  no,  not  even  themy  that  would  not  be  right ;  but  w^ 
iHbk  them  in  a  state  of  great  uncertainty  and  hazard.  ThemI 
Ipncf  doubt  whatever  that  we  are  in  the  right,  and  perfectly  saft ; 
iitecfuic  keep,  good  people,  at  your  peril,  on  the  rafe  side.  WitK 
AtoentefB  there  is,  at  the  best,  only  a  possibility  of  salvation/ 
Ai^ttM  meantime,  as  already  hinted,  the  bishop  has  said  enough; 
UA  more  than  enough,  to  identify  him  on  all  essential  points 
Irttih  the  Oxford  heresiarchs ;  he  lias,  accordingly,  been  formally . 
ItoA  ttiimiphantly  claimed  by  some  of  the  high-church  oigans, 
$tA  his  three  aiscourses  hailed  as  a  positive  triumph  of  thei^ 
nrikididea  So  far  as  the  spirit  of  these  discourses  goes,  we  think 
Am  ehim  well  founded ;  for  though,  as  we  have  seen,  the  bishop 
MaiMtf  the  Oxford  par^  in  some  points,  it  is  in  such  a  way,  that 
te-repeats  the  crime  while  he  condemns  it.  He  distinctly  pv^ 
tai  bis  adhc^on  to  the  idiotic  doctrine  of  apostolic  succession ;  the 
WifgHalimUal  character  of  the  church,  by  which  mysterious  lim* 
lUMjBP  the  bishcp  assures  us  that  he  signifies  that  the  church 
frime  means  of  *  conveying  and  dispensinff  ffrace;*  the  doc* 
trine  of  baptismal  regeneration  in  its  mdt  pernicions  form, 
ftc,  &e.,  &c. 

But  it  is  time  to  give  a  more  particular  account  of  these 
curious^discourses. 

The  first  sermon  is  on  the  notion  of  a  *  church,'  and  is  by  far 
the  best,  or,  to  speak  with  more  accuracy,  by  no  means  the  worst 
of  the  thre6.  With  the  exception  of  some  erroneous  statements, 
with  respect  to  the  office^  of  the  church,  which  are  but  too 
sadly  characteristic  of  his  lordship's  school,  and  for  which  we, 
of  course,  must  stand  prepared,  there  is  a  great  appearance  of 
liberality  in  his  lordship's  fundamental  notion  oi  the  church. 
Thus  he  tells  us  that  the  word  ^  church,'  taken  in  the  largest 
sense,  denotes  '  the  general  assembly  of  the  faithfiil,  called  out 
of  an  unbelieving  world,  and  forming  one  mystical  body,  mem- 
bers one  of  anotner,  Jesus  Christ  himself  being  the  head.  •  •  •  . 

•  The  following  is  a  specimen  of  the  delightfully  obscure  language  which 
his  lordship,  in  common  with  the  whole  school  to  which  he  belongs,  is 
pleased  to  employ  on  this  subject : — •  The  office  of  the  church  is  to  bring 
sinners  to  Christ  by  furnishing  to  those  who  are  incorporated  into  it  the 
means  of  knowledge  and  holiness.  It  is  therefore  not  merely  instrumental 
as  a  teacher,  but  sacramental  as  a  medium  of  the  bellever^s  personal  uuioa 
with  bis  Saviour^  conveying  and  dispensing  grace.*->p.  16. 
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thai  Uii«  tiniKd  mci^ty  of  ticli«v«TS  conMitntc^  tbe  honseliald  of 
GchI,  a  distinct  bmilj,  and  a  peculiar  cotnDiMnwi^iilth  :*  tbiu,  oa 
tlw  other  hju)(l,  taken  in  a  more  imricted  sense,  fl  honii-tttnii 
ilenoteB  tlioee  wlio  inti«l»it  apurttcuWi-uuntTyori'ily,  [nitluT.oc 
shoul<)  MV,  d'fUiin  ]>urtir»u>  uf  ihc-tp.]  'niiis,»\'  read  of'Uie  cbttA 
ctdiad,  iW  chtm-hcs  irl'ihc  Gentiles  th«  dinrclics  of  the  sainu, 
th«  chtirclics  of  Judaea,  SHmaria,  Galilee,  Syriii,  anil  Cilidi: 
the  ctiiirrh  uf  Jcmmleru,  Antiooli,  and  EjihesuE^.'*  HitlonUMp 
rliwi  priK'Ccda  fiirtlit'r  lu  define  the  word  eliurch,  by  thu  dcicri{t- 
linn  given  in  the  uineiecnllt  Article:  '  The  visible  dtuichif 
(Christ  is  a  congropation  of  Eaitbful  men,  in  the  whidi  the  ixnr 
word  of  God  is  {ircaehed,  and  the  sacramentfi  1«  dutv  adintiii»- 
tared  accunling  to  Christ's  ordinance  in  all  (hose  tiling*  thiit  of 
ncu'Uiily  arc  rctiiiisite  to  the  Btunc'  Now,  if  hix  lord^lijp  lud 
slomtcd  here,  admitting  that  certain  divemilie^  uf  polity  oad 
ditleivnt  modes  of  worship  in  varioua  communities  were  eqti^j 
cB[»thIe  of  satisfying  these  conditions  of  a  church,  it  had  b«en 
well ;  he  would  have  laid  a  solid  founduti<7ii  for  a  truly  extrmoM 
charily,  and  wlvocaied  principles  which  wimid  have  rendeKtl 
lus  recognition  of  protcstant  churches,  wo(  favoured  with  cp^ 
eopfil  poveriniKiil  (whether  ihoso  cluirchcs  l»c  fbntitl  at  home  or 
nltroad),  iK'rfi'clly  cun.-iiHtenL  But  his  lordship  doat  iiot  ttdf 
here.  With  all  ihie  Accming  show  of  lihemUly,  he  proec«ld  » 
limit  the  definition  farther,  till  nil  charity  vanishes  tram  1^ 
resuh.  What  ho  gave  with  one  hand,  he  riexlePou«Iy  lakes  war 
with  the  other.  To  what  straits  this  will  drive  him  in  his  mi 
restdutc  charily  towards  the  foreign  protectant  conimtiiuoiB,  wt 
shall  presently  sec.  But  his  lonlship  is  so  determined  lu  be 
cluiritahlc  tuwards  tfmn,  that  he  will  be  so,  though  at  the  expeuit 
of  logic,  eotumon  sense,  iuid  eonstslcney.  But  uonc  of  dK* 
are  of  much  account  with  his  lordship ;  would  that  wo  oonM 

*  Hiete  U  yet  aiiuilier  p1ira«i!,  whic>>  is  au  undeniabl  v  ttrat  of  8i;ri]iHK> 
Ihkt  it  wus  iinposxilile  iiis  lordship  should  pusiibv.  ITit  apwstlw  i^rti 
of  iho  L'hurchi  which  U  in  the  house  uf  Nytnpha^  and  uf  lliat  in  Itis  beOH*' 
E^illomoii.  In  oriier  lo  ii»oid  any  iwkvaril  inrrrenccn  from  these  nnriflcuil 
eipreuloiM,  his  lordnliip  lias  provided  u  very  (wculiat  aiid  roitvetiWnl  miiW 
of  liilvtpTDtatioii.  '  Ilia  clear,'  My«  he,  *  that  hi  these  laKt-mvotlunvd  in- 
st«iicc«,  ire  mml  understand  the  phrase  ns  dcuothie,  not  distinct  atid  Mf 
poiid«nt  diiiruhes  In  HiQ  houicK  of  Nyiuplias  aiiil  I'hilemoii,  but  unljp  (boN 
mrniliorx  of  the  cliuroh  wlio  were  also  members  of  lliosc  famiU^s.'  A*  lit* 
l<irdj»hip,  wllh  llisl  iileliury  power  of  asMilloti  whidi  we  have  vicribeij  to 
liiiti,  Slid  fliich  douliti«ii8  beloiii^  to  ttim  as  a  privilege  of  lib  r[wcoMi1 
ofllc?.  mitlan  iia  irason  for  hi*  »>i«rpreiatloii,  tliere  will  not  hv  wBirUiH| 
I'fltiigiiianiauiisiilrlls  ntio  mill  ue  uoiiaiderable  obncimty  in  his  iDtdah^s 
'  It  U  L'laar,'  niid  »lin  will  dcimir  to  the  nliligntiun  implied  iti  Ii'm  lordthl^^ 
'  mm*,'  Truly  Ihvutt  hbhops  are  a  very  [lereinjilory  hiH  of  per«ai>*f(«a,  A 
*#fy  pI«««iiI  bpiitmdsge  of  a  church  dignitary  u  tnust  bc~io  l;e  exeatplc4 
riwn  lh»  rulglr  and  troufcloioine  duly  of  midetiiiK  leasoiui.  i-M  \ 


believe  that  charity  wasofmon,.  £ut  we {nioceed  with  liia lont 
ijup's  limitatkODs.  ...  i 

'  This  de  finition  of  a  church/,  he  says,  [utitiK  the  abor*  wor^ 
i^4he  mnetccntliarticla^ 'wofave^  gcaesalJdMUaa  toofeij 
thioa  1)UL  the  purity  oTtbe  word  laeaohed,,  and  the  obeemace 
aXaS.  thin^  esBential  to  the  due  adnuDUtntiim  of  theMonvMnta*' 
Ififcuiff  it  still  iipeii  to  mqidnf  what  Aue  tiUi^  are.  Of  coune, 
bra  lordship  Iciivcs  this  iqquuy  f  opeD*  for  a  veiy  little  while;  in 
taet,  only  lor  a  week,  when  he  motuib  the  ecfftoaiaatioal  KMtmm 
^^D,  and  virtually  axsurei  bi«  audience  that  only  chordwaiiDdH: 
optBcopal  n^iinencaii  beBuiethat'thOThaFetbeBacmnMitadiily 
adinimstcred  accordiu^  to  Chiist's  orainaooe  in  all  those  thia0 


hearcxs,  however,  in  any  alarming  aomense  on  bo  vital  and  inr< 

SBt  a  poin^  he  takee  care  to  gire  tb«a  a  oooaoling  lun^  that 
|h  <  w  local  cbuidies  whidt  teodi  the  pure  word  m  Gtodt  aMi 
adauniMer  the  ordinances  of  Christ,  are  hraochest  mora  .«r 
l«l.floiinshiiw  and  fiwtfidi  of  the  one  holy  universal  diiird^'it 
■petiU  those  local  diurches  which  *  can  trace  their.  spostirfNal 
J^WtH  nl  j'  and  how  aiany,  or  rather,  how  few  they  ■zs,.he  will 
i)fit Jong  leave  us  in  doubL 

,,,  AiotKBdingly,  in  his  next  discouise,  he  proceeds  to  develop 
uipsjfruitfiillunt,  and,  of  course,  won  '  cloees'  the  inquiry  wluch 
bgp  last  discourse  had  left  '  open.'  After  siune  oommcm-place 
observations  on  the  importance  c^  a  perpetual  and  stated  ministry 
t— of  a  class  of  public  lunctiouaries,  whoee  vciy  duty  is  seclusion 
fiom  the  huuness  of  common  life  (rather  a  dcUcate  topic  for  a 
Christian  minister,  who  is  alto  a  member  of  parliament),  and 
whose  vocation  is  to  expound  and  inculcate  inspired  truth,  he 
proceeds  to  inquire,  '  with  an  assurance  of  not  being  disappointed 
m  the  inquiry,'  (and  truly,  he  who  inquires  in  the  same  preju- 
diced manner,  may  be  sure  of  finding  whatever  he  has  a  mmd 
for,)  '  what  was  tlie  course  pursued  Dy  the  apostles  in  order 
U>  secure  the  perpetuity,  and  purity,  and  efficiency  of  the  church 
of  Christ  ?'  He  goes  on,  *  If  we  aiscovcr,  as  we  readily  may,  in 
(he  inspired  records  of  their  acts,  and  in  their  own  instructions 
to  the  churches,  the  dbtinct  outlines  of  that  spiritual  poUty 
whi(^  they  constituted  for  those  objects,  we  have  a  model  and 
rule  of  church  government  which  cannot  mislead  ua;  and  if  we 
find,  upon  pursuing  our  researches  through  the  history  of  suc- 
cessive ages  of  the  church,  that  same  rule  and  model  followed, 
la  its  essential  features,  by  all  Christian  communities,  however 
diflfering  vipon  other  points,'  (ay,  if^if  has  always  been  a  notable 
particle,)  '  we  have  strong  reason  for  concluding  that  it  is  the 
rufht  rule  and  the  true  model ;  and  that  it  was  intended  by  the 
Uoly  Apostles  to  be  (what  in  &ct  it  was,  for  more  than  fifteen 
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that  this  united  society  of  believers  constitutes  the  household  of 
God,  a  distinct  family,  and  a  peculiar  commonwealth;'  that,oa 
the  other  hand,  taken  in  a  more  restricted  sense,  it  sometimes 
denotes  tliosc  whoinhalnt  a  particular  country  or  city,  [rather,  we 
should  say,  certain  portions  of  these.]  Thus,  we  read  of  the  chuivh 
of  God,  the  churches  of  the  Gentiles,  the  churches  of  the  saintfl, 
the  churches  of  Juda?a,  Samaria,  Galilee,  Syria,  and  Cilicia; 
the  church  of  Jerusalem,  Antioch,  and  Ephesus.'*  His  lordship 
then  proceeds  further  to  define  the  word  church,  by  the  descrip- 
tion p^iven  in  the  nineteenth  Article :  'The  visible  church  of 
Christ  is  a  congregation  of  faithful  men,  in  the  which  the  pure 
wonl  of  God  is  preached,  and  the  sacraments  be  duly  admuus- 
tercd  according  to  (Christ's  ordinance  in  all  those  things  that  of 
necessity  are  rcciuisite  to  the  same.'  Now,  if  his  lordsliip  hid 
sto)>i>e(l  here,  admitting  that  certain  diversities  of  ^lolity  and 
diii'ercnt  modes  of  worship  in  various  communities  were  equally 
capable  of  satisfying  these  conditions  of  a  church,  it  had  been 
well ;  he  would  liave  laid  a  solid  foundation  for  a  truly  extensive 
charity,  and  advocated  principles  which  would  have  rendered 
his  recognition  of  ])rotestant  churches,  720^  favoured  with  epis- 
copal government  (whether  those  churches  be  found  at  home  or 
abroad),  perfectly  consistent.  But  his  lordship  does  not  stop 
here.  With  all  this  seeming  show  of  liberality,  he  proceeds  to 
limit  the  dciiiiition  farther,  till  all  charity  vanishes  from  the 
result.  What  he  gave  with  one  hand,  he  dexterously  takes  away 
with  the  other.  To  what  straits  this  will  drive  him  in  his  still 
resolute  charity  towards  the  foreign  protestant  communions,  we 
shall  ]>rc8ently  sec.  But  his  lortiship  is  so  determined  to  be 
charitable  towards  tltem^i  that  he  will  be  so,  though  at  the  expense 
of  logic,  common  sense,  and  consistency.  But  none  of  these 
are  of  much  account  with  his  lordship ;  would  that  we  conU 

*  Tliero  is  yet  another  phrase,  which  is  so  undeniably  that  of  ScriplnrVi 
that  it  was  impossible  his  lordsliip  should  pass  it  by.  The  apostle  speaks 
of  the  church,  wliich  is  in  the  house  of  Nyinphas,  and  of  that  in  the  hoasecf 
Philemon.  In  order  to  avoid  any  awkward  inferences  from  these  significinl 
expressions,  his  lordship  has  provided  a  very  peculiar  and  convenient  method 
of  interpretation.  '  It  is  clear,'  says  he,  *  that  in  these  last-mentioned  is- 
stances,  we  vittst  understand  tlie  phrase  as  denoting,  not  distinct  and  inde- 
pendent churches  in  the  houses  of  Nymphas  and  Philemon,  but  only  thow 
members  of  the  cliurch  who  were  also  members  of  those  families.*  As  bif 
lordsliip,  with  that  plenary  power  of  assertion  which  we  have  ascribed  to 
him,  and  which  doubtless  belongs  to  him  as  a  privilege  of  his  episcopil 
office,  renders  no  reason  for  his  interpretation,  there  will  not  be  wantiif 
contumacious  spirits  who  will  see  considerable  obscurity  in  his  lordship's 
'  it  is  clear,'  and  who  will  demur  to  the  obligation  implied  in  his  lordship's 
•  must.'  Truly  these  bishops  are  a  very  peremptory  sort  of  personages.  A 
very  pleasant  appendage  of  a  church  dignitary  it  must  be — to  be  exempted 
from  the  vulgar  and  troublesome  duty  of  rendering  reasons. 


^ 


tfiMfflMilri^WMef.inoi^,/  But  we  .pwctid  with  hai  toiA" 

piitmioiag»-.!-.:iu--  ■ »  i;.»i    .«..  I.  ■-.»».. y-  I-.'       •■•'» 

0i.definitum>  of  achunsb/  be  fiaysb.  [cidiig  tke  abofw  woidi 
liii^teoatbiiirftkto^  'ifiiaf  iiveij.  §iaimm\dJB^-m' tQ  ^imij 
yh  ,tpe  pujity  .of*  d»  wwd  yeamtciilt.  iwfi  the:  ohw  wmwb 
""*>*  rfnntialf  0  the  due  fldnninirtriliftn  of  thr  mifiiMtiitii* 
^l<^  cyi0i40  miimy  wkat  thMe  iiiaigiii  a^  Of  ctmne, 
ilhH>  leaves  (Uw  iiiqiMiy  .^  <^^  in 

pjf'Jor  a^wed(f  iwbea  be.mcHiiitB.'tbe  eodbfiMtioal  leetmoi 
ii  virtually  eafuies  hie  audienoe  that  qdIj  cbircheii  wim 
pA  iwinen  caa  be  eoie  that  <  thm  have  theiaciai^^ 
iterea  acconlisg  to^  Christ's  onTinanoe  la  all  those  ikdnfp 
Deeeaaity  are  requisite  to  the  same.'  Not  to  hcep-  his 
I  however,  in  any  alamung  somense  on  so  vital  and  iak^ 
.a  point,  he  takes  care  to  give  them  a  consoling  hinli  that 
'  au  local  cburdies  which  teach  the  pore  woid  of  God^sMl 
iniinister  die  ordinances  of  Christ,  are  brMidbe%  men.  <ar. 
iridiing  and  fi:uitiuli  of  the  one  holy  onivemal  ckfuxh/ik 
boBe  local  churches  which  ^  cmi  trsoe  their -apoatdiosl 
;}'  and  how  many,  or  rather,  how  few  thej  ara^jhe.  wall 
g  leave  us  in  do«u>t«  .  .••.>. 

irdioftlyy  in  bis  next  discoum,  he  proiaeeda  to  develop 
itfiil lunt,  and,  of  course,  soon  <  closes'  the  inqnky  whictt 
;  discourse  had  left  *  open.'  After  some  oommon-plaoe 
tions  on  the  importance  of  a  perpetual  and  stated  ministry 
dass  of  public  functionaries^  whose  very  duty  is  seclusion 
e  business  of  common  life  (rather  a  delicate  topic  for  a 
an  minister,  who  is  also  a  member  of  parliament),  and 
vocation  is  to  expound  and  inculcate  inspired  truth,  he 
Is  to  inquire,  ^  with  an  assiurance  of  not  being  disappointed 
aquiry,'  (and  truly,  he  who  inquires  in  the  same  preju- 
lanner,  may  be  sure  of  finding  whatever  he  has  a  mmd 
irhat  was  the  course  pursued  dy  the  apostles  in  order 
re  the  perpetuity,  and  purity,  ana  efficiency  of  the  church 
St  ?'  He  goes  oii,  *  If  we  discover,  as  we  readily  may,  in 
3ired  records  of  their  acts,  and  in  their  own  instructions 
churches,  the  distinct  outlines  of  that  spiritual  polity 
;hey  constituted  for  those  objects,  we  have  a  model  and 
church  government  which  cannot  mislead  us ;  and  if  we 
)on  pursuing  our  researches  through  the  history  of  suc- 
agcs  of  the  church,  that  same  rule  and  model  tbllowed, 
essential  features,  by  all  Christian  communities,  however 
g  upon  other  points,'  (ay,  if—ifhsm  idwajrsbeen  a  notable 
^,)  *  we  have  strong  reason  for  concltidmg  that  it  is  the 
lie  and  the  true  m^el ;  and  that  it  was  intended  by  the 
Apostles  to  be  (what  in  fact  it  wa^,  for  more  than  mteen 
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tcniuiicj.  the  paiicrn  and  example  by  which  all  the  branches  of 
Chri-iV  universal  ehiireh  should  iraiuc  iheir  governuient  and 
discipline. * 

^iich  i?  hi?  loriUhipV  hyjKiihetieal  ^y Holism.  If  we  find  a 
ccrt:tin  mxlel  in  >LTii»iiire.  \'c.,  and  lY'we  ihid  that  model  alwavs 
ailopted  hy  the  ehurehe?  of  sueccssive  apes,  &c.,  we  have  a  strong 
rea-i' »n  t'  t  ooncludin'^.  \e.  Undoubtedly,  a  very  strong  rea^iOD  for 
oJueUidinj:  thai  ihai  furm  of  church  government  is  the  one  de- 
.siirncd  by  the  inspired  foundeni  of  the  church  to  be  perpetual.  But 
then  these  [u  all  rcc[uire  to  be  exchanged  for  something  l)ettcr; 
and  till  thcv  arc  so,  the  hvpoihetical  syllogism  will  yield  but  a 
lniH)ilK'lical  conchi!?ion.  l^ut  his  lordship  does  not  trouble  his 
liead  about  tliat.  but  immcdiatelv  proceeds  to  the  astounding 
assertion — '  Now  this  is  undeniably  the  case  with  episcopacy,' 

What  I  undeniably  the  case  that  we   '  may  readil}*  discover  in 
the  inspired  records  of  the  Acts  of  the   Apostles,  and  in  their 
own  insliuction>  to  the  churches,'  the  distinct  outlines  of  *  epis- 
copacy,' when  llic  failure  of  direct  evidence  from  scripture  on  its 
behalf  is  undcniablv  the  greatest  difficult v  with  which  it  has  to 
contend,  as  its  most  candid  advocates  have  been  constrained  to 
admit?  Is  it  in  the  nnivers«dly  admitted  and  constant  interchange 
in  scriplure  of  the  very  terms  of  office,  T^e^pirrs^y  and  etio-x^to;, 
that  we  are  so  r>udihj  to  discover  that  a  bishop  was  orijrinallVi 
and  was  alwavs  dcsii^ned  to  be,  snix?rior  to  a  prt^sbytcr  ?  Is  it  in 
I  he  evident  identity  of  office  anil  mialiiication,  so  far  as  Scripliut 
carries  us  ?     Truly,  we  do  not   think  that  we  overstepiwci  the 
mark  when  we    said   that    the    Bishop  of  London  ix)ssessed  a 
faculty  of  assertion  most  remarkable.     But  wc  have  long  ceasoil 
1(1  wonder  at  the  effrontery  of  those  who  advocate  high  cliiuxh 
principles.     Whatever  assertions  are  needful   to  bulwark  their 
chcrislicd  system,  they  seem  to  think  themselves  at  liberty,  as  by 
a  |)i(nis  fraud,  to  make ;   everythhig  they  are  pleased  to  assert, 
hi»w('v«r   unsupported  by  evidence,  is  forthwith  *  undeniable,* 
mdihpulablc,  a!ul  so  forth.      These   men  well  understand  the 
|Mili»Y    *»i    speaking  in    an     imposing    and    ex   cathedra  tone, 
iisMHvd  of  a  ready  assent  from  those  who  are  either  too  ignorant 
oi  loo  intlolcnt  to  iu^k  for  evidence.     If  this  be  not  the  tnie  solu- 
(ioii  oi  their  audacity,  they  can  only  be  siived  from  the  imputa- 
tion \\{  bfing  amongst  the  most  disingenuous  of  disputants,  by 
ihr  not    very  llattermg  supnosititm   that  they  are  amon^rst  the 
iiio- 1  dull  and  stupid.    It  is  difficult,  however,  to  give  the  Bishop 
of   London  iivdil  for  sufficient  obtuseness,  to  secure  him  tlic 
bi  ii«  lit  of  Nucii  an  exercise  of  charity. 

\\v   ihon^ht   it   had  now  been   pretty  well  agreed,  that  the 
(iUi'ii{^Mi  i»f  t'pihC(»pacy  (and  wg  will  not  imitate  the  bishop  in  hu 
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f  (candoar  Irjr  denying  it)  lies  in  historical  testimony  to  it« 
iad  Vieiy  general  adoption ;  but  that,  so  far  as  Scripture  if 
ned  Cm  our  view  the  only  decisive  test),  episcopacy  iflf  ih 
able  aestitution  of  aigument  And  it  is  evident  that  the 
hifnself  so  regards  the  matter.  For  instead  of  discoveniw 
(what  he  says  '  we  may  readily  discover  for  onnelvei^ 
p^acy  in  the  scriptures,  he  proceeds  to  lay  the  stress  of  bis 
}  proof  upon  the  testimony  of  ecclesiastical  history.  *  There 
«&  doctnne  or  tenet  of  the.  Christian  religion/  says  he,  'in 
all  Christians  were  for  fifteen  centuries  so  unanimoudy 
as  in  this  of  episcopacy.  At  all  times,  and  in  all  parts  of 
eld,  however  churcnes  might  diflTer  in  other  opimons  oc 
«s,  all  retained  their  bishops.*  Even  supposing  this  titles 
Ich  we  shall  presently  make  some  remarKS,  what  becomes 
first  if-^ihe  condition  that  the  outlines  of  episcopacy 
be  clearly  discernible  in  Scripture  ?  His  lordsmp  ailei^ 
indeed,  is  pleased  to  say, '  Let  it  be  observed  tnat  this 
jstration'  (aner  insisting  for  some  two  or  three  n^eatfre 
on  the  historic  argument) — '  let  it  be  observed  that  uds 
iStration  would  hold  goo^  even  if  there  were  i^o  direct 
ce  in  the  writings  of  the  New  Testament  to  die  apostolical 
of  episcopal  government;  but  it  is  rendered,  if  possible, 
\  sure  when  we  find  St  Paul  beseeching  Timothy  to  abide 
lesus,  and  to  charge  the  presbyters  to  teach  no  other  than 
doctrine ;  to  judge  of  accusations  brought  against  them, 
rebuke  them  that  sinned;  to  lay  hands  on  those  who 
0  be  ordained  to  the  ministry ;  to  commit  unto  faithful 
le  things  that  he  had  heard  from  the  apostle,  that  they 
teach  them  to  others  also.  We  could  not  have  a  more  full 
3ise  description  of  the  essential  functions  of  a  bishop.' 
course,  his  lordship  draws  the  same  inferences  from  the 
tions  given  to  Titus.  But  it  is  astonishing  that  he  does 
rceive  the  fallacy  in  all  this  reasoning,  especially  in  the 
ce  last  cited.  It  is  not  denied — and  many  of  the  mostcan- 
iters  on  his  side  of  the  question  have  admitted  it — that  the 
)f  Timothy  and  Titus  was  much  more  that  of  an  evangelist 
hat  of  bishop,  in  the  modem  sense  of  that  word;  that 
by  is  expressly  called  an  ^  evangelist ;'  that  neither  is  called 
hop;'  that  they  had  no  local  charge.  His  lordship's 
ing  is  the  most  extraordinary  in  the  world.  After  enu« 
ng  the  apostolic  injunctions  given  to  Timothy,  he  says, 
ould  not  have  a  more  full  or  precise  description  of  the 
al  functions  of  a  bishop,' — ay,  of  the  bishops  of  the  present 
But  who  sees  not  that  this  is  just  begging  the  question, — 
lestion  being,  whether  modem  bishops  have  not  usurped 
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function"?  never  designed  exclusiveh/  to  belong  to  them.  The  in- 
ference from  Scripture,  one  would  think,  ought  to  be  of  a  very 
dirterenl  character.  There  we  find  *  bishops/  expressly  called  m 
hy  name,  invested  with  certain  offices  and  functions ;  one  would 
imagine,  therefore,  that  it  is  there  we  should  seek  a  'full  and  pre- 
eise  description  of  the  essential  functions  of  a  bishop.*  Ana  so 
we  safely  may ;  but  then,  unhappily,  those  functions  are  exactly 
the  same,  which  in  the  very  same  terms  are  attributed  to  *  pres- 
byters ;'  and  to  the  officials  invested  with  those  functions,  the 
names  *  bishop  and  presbyter'  are  indifferently  and  promiscuously 
aj>]>lied.  The  matter  may  be  stated  thus: — There  are  in  Scrip- 
ttue  ministei's  called  '  bisno]>s;'  the  apostle  has  expressly,  under 
that  iith'y  assigned  their  qualifications,  and  described  their  office, 
which  are  just  the  same  with  those  of  presbyter.  No,  says  the 
Hisho])  of  liondon,  we  must  not  go  there;  we  must  seek  *  a  full 
and  prc»ciso  description  of  the  functions  of  a  bishop'  in  the  de- 
scription of  the  fiuictions  of  those  who  are  not  called  bishojis, 
because  some  of  those  fiinctions  (though  others  arc  very  different) 
best  coincide  with  those  of  the  bishops  of  the  present  times,' 
who,  as  the  objector  contends,  have  monoi>olize<I  certain  fiinc- 
tions which  never  exclusively  belonged  to  them. — The  only 
oth(»r  argument  which  the  bishop  deigns  to  bring  from  Scripture, 
is  founded  on  the  obscun*  expression  in  the  apocalypse,  where 
the  letters  addressed  to  the  seven  churches  are  severally  inscribed 
to  tlu^  "  angels'*  of  those  churches — an  expression  far  too  obscure 
and  doubtful  upon  which  to  rest  so  weighty  and  momentous  an 
inference,  as  that  the  *  bishop'  and  "'presbyter,'  who  had  hitherto 
been  ])lainly  one,  by  interchange  of  names  and  identity  of  offices, 
were  now  total  I  v  different  classes  of  officers,  and  that  henceforth 
bislioj>s  were  to  be  considered  nothing  less  tlian  *  successors  of 
the  a])ostles!' 

But  if  the  arguments  from  Scripture  arc  few  and  meagre,  it  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at,  E.k  vihilo  vihil  Jit — and  we  cannot  have 
f^vidence  where  there  is  none,  or  nnich  where  there  is  little.  We 
nnist  therefore  be  content  to  take  assertion  in  its  stead,  and  of 
that  the  bishoj)  is  not  sparing.  But  we  might  reasonably  have 
expecteil,  that  as  (episcopacy  is  undoubtedly  stnmg  in  the  historic 
argument,  (though  in  our  judgment  far  from  strong  enough  to 
countervail  the  argument  derived  from  Scripture,  and  not  invul- 

*  Various  interpretations  liave  been  (^ivcn  by  anti-episcopal  writers  of  tbis 
phrase ;  in  tlie  meantime,  one  principle  of  interpretation  is  obvious,  that  we 
ouglit  not  to  interpret  what  is  clear  by  what  is  obscure,  but  what  is  obscure 
by  what  is  clear.  The  reader  may  consult  Cauipbeirs  Ecclesiastical  Lec- 
tures on  this  point.  His  whole  reasonings  on  the  subject  of  episcopacy 
merit  a  careful  perusal,  and  are,  in  our  judgment,  unanswerable. 


ItiiMinibN  erea  AfMurl  froa  tfaal,)  we  shonld  h«pre  ibwid'tlie.bUK^ 
^MW bcHh won aocunte  and  more cogept    We tuemtUtmrnM 
^^0lL'itkihe  cempeoo  of  a  aeniKHEi  very  much  oouM  not  be»iHik^ 
l%lltrHriiiidil  hftve  been  expected  that  the  little  that  nughthe 
t't^  iMwMfbe  perfieotly  fiur;  that,  at  all  evei^  thttre  vrwld 
.  %p  ^  dttSAgjeoiioiia  concealmeiil  of  difficidtiesj^and  no  pnAeaoe 
•^PM:^  testimonies  to  be  adduced  were  more  decisive  ot  ttMunt- 
tilOfif  thmthsy  am*    The  more  triumphant  the  bbhop^  Afip^ 
•Mfis^iif  :wa  may  believe  him,  the  less  excuse  was  thttus^  beesSso 
t^jemjihsoesirityy  for  misiepresentation  and  subteriiige.>«  •■  Yeiiise 
MWe  ^abundant  feaaon  to  complain  of  bolh»    Not  simfdy  centent*' 
iw  hinwisif  (since  he  would  not,  or  ceold  not^  go  intodeitaBa) 
^Wth  saying  that  the  testimonies  to  the  very  essly  establishmeilt 
4ftepiaeopacy  are  co^nous  and  abundant,  he  chooses  not  only  to 
#qpiise>the  really  vulnerable  pait  of  the  aigument,  which  ansds 
fiwHD  tile  notorious  silence,  or  rather  coimter«evidence,  of  tmo  ont 
^ifaose  three  apostolical  fiuhen  who  alone  are  of  any  weight  in 
^^ja.^MMrofverBy,  but  actually  asserts  with  the  utmost  intn^iidity, 
4*4.  they  are  unequivocal  in  its  fi»rour.    These  are  his  w»d»>^ 
f  Tba  testimonies  of  still  earlier  fiuhen,  befftmumff  with-  fiSkMe  ssAo 
ipnr  coa^MmiipaM  of  the  apodka  tkem$doe$f  are  equaHyr.dscisiivei 
aipi}.  they  are  the  more  weighty,  becanse  tliey  are  meidefital, 
HfiMntrovensal  assertions  (for  the  matter  to  which  they  refcr  was 
never  in  debate),  but  allusions  to  a  well  known  and  undisputed 
fiM!t.'    Now  the  simple  fact  is,  that  there  is  nothing  whatever  in 
two  out  of  the  three  apostolical  fathers  just  mentioned-^namely, 
Clement  and  Poljcarp — from  which  any  candid  author  can  ex- 
tract a  syllable  in  &vour  of  episcopacy  in  the  bishop's  sense,  or 
rather,  there  is  in  both  far  more  that  would  seem  adverse  to  it.* 
This  the  most  candid  defenders  of  episcopacy  are  not  slow  to 
admit,  and  it  has  cost  those  who  arc  not  candid  no  small  pains 
to  torture  out  of  these  reluctant  witnesses  anything  to  their  pur- 
pose.    Did  the  bishop  know  this,  or  did  he  not  ?     If  he  did, 
where  is  his  candour  ?    If  he  did  not,  what  must  be  his  igno- 
rance? 

As  to  Ignatius,  what  shall  we  receive,  and  what  shall  we  re- 
ject, till  the  much  litieated  question  as  to  what  portions  of  the 
writings  attributed  to  him  are  genuine,  and  what  are  not,  is  fully 
set  at  rest  ?  Supposing  the  question,  however,  decided  in  his  favour, 
his  testimony  is  no  doubt  thus  far  conclusive,  that  at  the  time  he 

*  On  this  pointy  again,  we  would  refer  to  CampbelFs  Ecclesiastical  Lec- 
tures ;  or  if  that  be  not  at  hand,  to  two  articles  in  this  Review,  one  on 
'  Prtmitive  and  English  Episcopacy/  April,  1837,  and  the  other  on  the 
'  Aiite->licene  Fathers/  March,  1842.  In  both  these,  the  points  under  con- 
sideration are  fully  examined,  for  which  reason,  and  also  because  his  lord- 
ship of  London  has  not  thought  proper  to  adduce  any  particular  passages,  we 
may  be  excused  from  saying  anything  further  on  the  subject  here. 
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wrote,  there  were  many  churches  which  were  each  of  them  UDder 
thQ  government  of  deacons  and  presbyters,  with  a  superior  called 
^  a  bishop.'  But  whether  this  was  universal,  and  in  coDsonanoe 
with  the  mind  of  the  a})ostIes,  or  whether  it  was  the  commeuoe* 
ment  of  that  unauthorized  innovation,  which  afterwards,  aa  we 
plainly  see,  by  incontestable  evidence,  led  on  to  dioceaans^  metn>* 

e>litans,  patriarchs,  and  the  pope,  is  quite  another  questioik 
ut  even  supposing  the  former  of  the  two  alternatives,  suck  an 
episcopacy  by  no  means  tallies  with  that  of  the  Bishop  of  Loodoa 
and  those  who  think  with  him.  The  epistles  of  Ignatius,  (their 
stronghold,)  do  not  tell  us  that  the  bishop  thus  preaidins  oyer  the 

Eresbyters  was  a  diocesan  bishop.  They  do  not  tell  us  thai 
e  had  the  control  of  more  congregations  than  one,  or  that  the 
bishop  of  that  day  was  anything  more  than  a  pastor  of  one  par- 
ticular congregation,  having  imder  him  a  bancl  of  aasistaol  pre^ 
byters.  lo  such  a  primitive  episcopacy,  there  are  hunoreds 
of  congrcgationalists  who  would  not  at  all  object ;  hundreds 
more  who,  if  their  adversaries  were  contented  with  such  an 
explanation  of  what  is  meant  by  the  three  orders^  would  not 
think  the  matters  in  dispute  between  the  two  parties  of  practical 
importance  enough  to  pay  the  expenses  of  controversy.  There 
arc  not  a  few  others,  who,  it  may  be,  would  even  think  that  such 
a  system  was  not  inconsistent  with  the  latest  disclosures  of  Scrip- 
ture, and  more  consistent  upon  the  whole  with  the  eariiest  eccle- 
siastical antiquity.  But  then  such  a  bishop  would  be,  alas  I  but 
the  minister  of  a  single  congregation,  *  with  one  or  more  presbyters 
under  him,'  chosen  by  the  suflrages  of  the  people,  and  dependent 
upon  their  voluntary  contributions.  When  would  tlie  Bishop  of 
London  be  satisfied  with  such  a  ^  primitive'  episcopacy  as  this? 
Now,  in  our  opinion,  it  may  be  justly  maintained,  that  even  this 
is  an  innovation  (though  a  slight  one)  on  scriptural  precedents; 
granting  it  not  to  be  so,  however,  it  is  assuredly  all  that  the  tes- 
timony of  the  earliest  ecclesiastical  antiquity,  all  that  the  testi- 
mony of  Ignatius  himself^  can  establish.  But  what  can  be  said 
of  the  want  of  candour  which  could  first  represent  two  out  of  the 
three  apostolical  fathers  as  witnesses  on  the  side  of  episcopacy, 
when  in  reality  they  give  no  evidence  for  it  at  all,  and  then 
leave  the  reader  to  suppose  that  Ignatius  affirms  ten  timei  as 
much  as  he  does  ? 

Yet  though  Ignatius  proves,  even  if  genuine,  nothing  more 
than  the  i)artial  existence  of  that  very  moderate  episcopacy  of 
which  we  nave  already  spoken,  and  which  would  but  ill  content 
our  modem  prelates,  the  bishop  proceeds  to  say,  in  the  UMial 
style  of '  bishop's  logic,'  ^  It  is,  then,  indisputable  that  the  govern- 
ment of  the  universal  church,  in  the  age  immediately  succeeding 
that  of  the  apostles,  was  episcopal,— that  is  to  say,  abstracting 
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from  episcopacy  all  aeeideniah,  and  considering  only  what  is 
egteMiuJ;  that  the  government  of  every  province  of  the  church 
was  vested  in  one  man,  of  eminent  sanctity  and  sufficiency,  to 
have  the  care  of  all  the  churches  within  a  certain  precinct  or 
dioctMe.^  And  thus  the  worthy  man,  without  more  ado,  thinks 
he  has  established  the  existence  of  diocesan  episcopacy  in  the 
age  immediately  succeeding  that  of  the  apostles  I  We  maintain, 
oo  the  contrary,  that  the  bishop  has  not  said  one  syllable,  nor 
addoeed  one  testimony,  that  proves  any  such  ihinff ;  and  even 
admittii^  (which,  except  for  argument's  sake,  we  do  not)  that 
the  sort  of  episcopacy  which  Ignatius  describes  is  that  which  the 

rtles  designed  to  establish  in  the  church,  we  still  deny  that 
3  is  any  trace  that  it  is  diocesan  ;  it  was  the  business  of  the 
bishop,  not  to  assert,  but  to  prove.  That  there  are  plenty  of  tes- 
timonies in  favour  of  diocesan  episcopacy  of  a  later  date  we  wil- 
lingly admit,  and  the  bishop,  and  all  of  his  way  of  thinking,  are 
very  welcome  to  them.  They  come  too  late  for  the  purpose. 
They  occur  contemporaneously  with  the  progress  of  those  further 
changes  in  the  government  of  the  chiux^h,  which  we  know  were 
gross  innovations  on  the  simplicity  of  Scripture,  and  inconsistent 
with  the  testimony  of  the  earliest  and  purest  ages ;  they  occur 
when  grievous  corruptions  of  all  sorts,  both  in  doctrine  and 
discipline,  had  already  made  their  appearance.  We  submit, 
therefore,  that  a  *  diocese'  is  another  of  those  curious  *  accidentaW 
of  episcopacy  which  the  bishop  says  must  be  ^  abstracted'  in 
order  to  ascertain  what  are  tlie  *  essentials'  of  primitive  episco- 
pacy. The  bishop  lias  not  told  us  what  these  ^  accidentab'  are ; 
ana  truly  he  was  wise  in  passing  them  over  in  silence ;  they 
would  have  formed  a  tolerably  lon^  catalogue,  and  would  have 
amused  and  exercised  the  faculty  oi  *  abstraction'  not  a  little.  As 
in  some  other  cases,  the  ^  accidentals'  of  a  modem  bishop  are  so 
numerous  and  so  important  as  most  completely  to  disguise  and 
cover  the  *  essentials' ;  so  valuable  are  they,  indeed,  that  we 
shrewdly  suspect  that  there  has  l)een  many  a  bishop,  who,  of  the 
two,  would  nmch  sooner  part  with  the  *  essentials'  than  the 

*  accidentals.'     Even  supposing  a   *  diocese'   not  amonest  the 

*  accidentals'  of  a  bishop, — a  modern  bishop,  *  abstracted'  from  all 
tilings  a(*knowledgod  to  be  such,  and  reduced  to  the  dimen« 
sions  of  u  *  diocesan  bishop'  of  the  second  century,  would  come 
forth  from  the  process  so  altered  by  it  that  no  man  would  know 
him  again.  He  would  be  about  as  much  like  what  he  once  was, 
as  a  hermit  is  like  an  alderman  ;  altered  as  much  as  was  the  prior 
of  Jorvaulx,  after  being  despoiled  by  Robin  Hood  and  his  merry 
men  of  his  ^  gymmal  rings,  jewels,  fair  vestures,  pouncet-box, 
and  silver  crisping  tongs  ;'  where u})on,  as  the  witty  author  says, 

*  he  rode  off  with  considerably  less  pomp,  and  in  a  much  more 
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apostolical  condition,  so  fiur  as  worldly  mattera  were  concerned, 
than  he  had  exhibited  before  this  rencounter.'    In  order  to  figure 
to  ourselves  such  a  transformatioo  as  shall  divest  a  modem  bidiop 
of  hb  ^  accidentals,'  we  must  exercise  our  &cul^  of  abstraction 
almost  as  vigorously  as  Crambe  in  Martinus  Scriblenis.  '  Mardn 
declared  that  he  had  great  difficulty  in  abstracting  a  kxd  mayor 
from  his  fur  gown  and  gokl  chain ;  nay,  that  the  horse  he  saw 
the  lord  mayor  ride  upon  not  a  little  disturbed  his  imagination. 
Crambe,  to  show  himself  of  a  more  penetrating  genius,  swore 
that  he  could  frame  a  conception  of  a  lord  mayor,  not  only 
without   his  horse,  gown,  and  gold  chain,   but  even  vrithout 
stature,  feature,  colour,  hands,  head,  feet,  or  any  body,  whidi  he 
supposed  was  the  abstract  of  a  lord  mayor.'    In  like  manner, 
we  cannot  get  the  ^  abstract'  of  a  bishop,  even  though  he  be  a 
diocetan  bishop  of  early  times,  without  unswathing  him  from  a 
world  of  curious  ^  acciacntals.'     We  must  suppose  him  not  to  be 
of  the  House  of  Lords,  not  troubled  with  the  duties  of  a  secular 
jurisdiction,  not  surrounded  by  proctors  and  lawyers,  not  to  live 
in  a  '  palace,'  not  to  sit  on  a  ^  throne,'  not  dignified  with  '  mitrs 
and  crosier,"  not  disguised  in  *  lawn  sleeves  and  silk  apron,'  ii^  to 
be  in  possession  of  nve  thousand,  ten  thousand,  twenty  thousand 
a  year.     Truly,  these  ^  accidentals,'  thoroughly  stripped  off,  will 
leave  a  very  different  looking  man  from  a  modem  bishop,  but  we 
should  have  a  far  better  chance  of  detecting  and  appreciating  his 
^  essentials.'     As  it  is,  we  fear  that  these  *  accidentals'  often  pro- 
duce a  sad  revolution  in  the  ^  essentials,'  if  amongst  the  *  essen- 
tials' be  included  not  only  the  right  to  rule,  but  the  capacity  to 
*  rule  well,'  and  those  other  spiritual  qualifications  laigely  in- 
sisted upon  by  the  apostle  in  ids  catalogue  of  episcopal '  essen- 
tials.' 

But  to  return  to  the  alignment  Ilis  lordship  seems  to  suppose 
that  if  he  prove  *  episcopacy,'  no  matter  what  is  meant  by  the 
name,  to  have  been  in  existence  in  the  days  of  Ignatius,  he  is 
warranted  in  iumping  to  the  conclusion  that  diocesan  episcopacy 
is  fully  established  as  of  divine  right  But  the  question  returns, 
what  is  meant  by  episcopacy?  There  is  an  episcopacy — the 
true  primitive  episcopacy — the  episcopacy  of  Scripture,  to  which 
we  have  no  objection  whatever ;  there  is  an  cpiscopacrv  of  the 
earliest  times,  involving  so  slight  a  departure,  if  any,  from  the 
primitive  model,  that  many  would  have  not  the  slightest  objection 
to  that ;  then  there  is  diocesan  episcopacy,  ihejure  divino  authority 
of  which  it  behoved  the  Bishop  of  London  to  prove ;  and  there 
is  modern  episcopacy,  with  all  the  glorious  *  accidentals'  which  it 
requires  so  much  *  abstraction'  to  separate  from  the  ^  essentials.' 
To  the  ignorant  and  the  unthinking,  who  are  determined  by  words, 
and  do  not  reflect  on  the  changes  which  those  words  undergo, 
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floflrieiit  to  ahow  that  at  a  eerlaia  date  the  wmmI 
ONW^i  4iiid  lliajp  imviedialdY  fiM^ 
of  a^Utliop  of  Hiat  age,  inveated  with  a  loidl j  junadicdoD, 
jpjMipqi^  pawfiMcid  of  aplendid  yeveima%  and^  in  ahoit^ 
wmbf  m  the  nMgnifieent  «  aecidanlaV  of  madt^ 
Thia  ia  a  fiillac?  our  opponents  have  often  avaUed  theoK 
off  and  'lie  ¥arily  believe  there  are  not  wanting  ameng 
«o  defletontineaiidoun  that  they  wonld  even  afflim  that 
/  in  tkeir  asnae  is  to  be  found  in  Soriptufe,  merely  be^ 
»(diewoad'^-biihep'oocunin  it»  were  it  not  ao  notorioua 
ihaweidi  ^nreahyter  and  faiabop'are  ao  eonatantly  intai^ 
gii'tlMlrBk  wit  to  infer  firom  the  <  epiacfqaaey-  of  the  ftit 
af  ilba^iteond  century  to  the  <  etaaoopaoy'  m  modem  tiaiia^ 
IdnI'M'ffNMi  a  nobtun  of  oanoonr,  diough  aomawhal  leas 
^uliia  MUaBy  waa  well  pointed  out  in  an  ailaole  abeady 
Uh  whtdi  BippoKteA  in  thia  journal  a  few  years  ago»  a 
OP  two  from  whioh  we  will  here  extract 
We^fkkk,^  aayi  the  writeiv  ^it  afmeara  from  the  previous 
'  xa^  that  it  wiis  no  uneommon  thing,  even  in  the  fiiat 
^  of  ihe  Chtiafian  era,  for  a  church  to  be  managed  by  an 
liattd  a  bidiois  with  eUers  (alao  sometimes  oaUed  UmoM 
bod^  aoknowted^)  and  deacona  under  him.  The  limits 
rsqieetive  iiinetiQiiB,  supposuig  they  waio  so  eleoily  de» 
I  some  have  been  prone  to  imagine,  do  not,  as  has  neen 
•iNndy  intimated,  appear  assignable  firom  the  documents  which 
have  been  spared  to  us ;  for  of  course  we  disallow  altc^ther  of 
any  attempt  to  interpret  the  names  of  offices,  used  in  the  first  or 
even  second  century,  by  the  signification  which  we  very  \?ell 
know  they  came  afterwards  to  bear,  a  course  which,  nevertheless, 
aa  we  have  just  seen,  our  author  has  thought  proper  to  adopt. 
Sock  an  attempt  proceeds  upon  the  supposition,  that  things  re- 
aaoined  unaltered  in  the  church  from  its  very  first  formation ;  a 
aappoaition  one  might  suppose  too  palpably  contradicted  by 
feets  to  require  any  further  examination.  It  may,  therefore,  be 
a  matter  of^astonishment  to  some  of  our  readers,  that  this  flagrant 
abaurdity,  for  other  we  cannot  name  it,  is  habitually  committed 
by  writers  of  a  certain  school,  who  not  only  interpret  the  writers 
ov  the  fmt  two  centuries  by  those  of  even  the  fourth,  but  also 
require  that  the  discipline  and  practices  of  the  church  in  the 
fowth  century  diall  be  regarded  as  of  apostolical  authority, 
Mnding  upon  the  church  noip,^ 

Sune  we  are  that  the  advocates  of  episcopacy  will  never  be  able 
to  preive  any  one  of  the  following  four  things : — 

It  That  Uiere  is  any  sufficient  evidence  in  Scripture  (and  this 
consideration  alone,  we  feel  convinced,  will  ultimately  decide  the 
matter)  tm  behalf  of  the  superiority  of  the  *  bishop,'  or  that  there 

y  2 
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is  not  prcviiiling  evidence   that  ^bishop   and   presbyter'  woe 
designed  to  iill  t  he  same  office  and  to  exercise  the  same  fiinction. 

2.  That  the  rudiniental  episcopacy,  which  we  find  early  in 
the  second  centnry,  involved  anything  more  than  the  government 
of  a  single  congregation  by  a  bishop  or  pastor,  with  one  or  watt 
presbytei*s  nnder  him. 

:\.  That  thei-e  is  evidence  either  in  Scripture  or  the  opostolicil 
tlitliers,  to  satisfy  any  candid  mind  that  the  apostles  ever  con- 
templated diocatun  episcopacy  at  all. 

4.  That,  be  the  evidence  for  episcopacy  what  it  may,  its 
advocates  can  never  prove  from  it  the  monstrous  dogma  of  apos- 
tolical succession,  the  necessity  of  this  form  of  chnrch-goven- 
ment  to  the  very  being  of  a  church  and  the  validity  of  the 
ministry,  or  tlui  right  which  they  arrogantly  assume  of  utichurdiBg 
every  communion  in  Christendom  which  is  destitute  of  it 

This  cxclnsiveness,  we  confess,  does  appear  to  us  the  mort 
extraordinary  arrogance  of  which  any  body  of  men  have  CTer 
been  guilty.      Nothing,  one  would  think,  but  evidence  strong 
as  that  for  any  demonstration  in  Euclid,  or  at  least  for  any 
proposition  whatever   in   ethics,  could   induce  a  man   even  to 
approach  the  brink   of  conclusions  so  appalling.      Now  when 
we  consider  the  number  of  propositions,  all  of  them  doubtful 
and    ficrc(^ly   litigated    by   men    of  equal   erudition,  reseanJi, 
industry,    acutcncss,    and    candour,    which    must    be    received 
before   these  arrogant   claims  of  episcopacy  can  be  admitted; 
when  we  consider  the  numbers  of  profouncuy  learned  men  who 
deny  that  there  is  any  sufficient  evidence  of  episcopacy,  in  the 
sense  of  its  advocates,  and  that  it  is  nothing  from  beeinning  to 
end  but  a  great  usurpation  ;  that  there  are  as  many  others^  whpi 
admitting  episcopacy  in  some  shape  or  other,  deny  that  it  is  of 
divine  authority,  as,  for  example,  raley ;  and  that  many  of  the 
most  enlightened  advocates  even  of  diocesan  episcopacy  repudiate 
with  scorn  and  aljhorrence  the  exclusive  claims  and  uncharitable 
assumptions  of  tlie  Successionists,  as,  for  example,  Whately ; — we 
are  astonished  tliat  any  man  with  a  grain  of  common  sense,  or 
one-fourth  of  a  grain  of  modesty,  can  thuik  the  evidence  for  these 
claims  so  clear  as  to  justify  him  in  acting  upon  them.     VVhatever 
e})iscopacy  may  say  of  the  guilt  of  schism, — ^and  it  is  constantly 
talking  about  it, — we  shall  believe  that,  until  it  abandons  its 
outrageous    claims,    unbends   from    its   haughty   attitude,    and 
foregoes  its  insolent  exclusiveness,  it  is  itself  the  very  essence  of 
schism. 

But  it  will  be  said  the  Bishop  of  London  does  not  unchurch 
all  the  conununions  of  (Christendom  which  do  not  acknowledge 
an  episcopal  regimen.  He  does  not;  valcat quantum.  He  ex- 
tends his  charity  to  the  foreiyii  non-episcopal  churches,  but 
withholds  it  from  every  dissenting  comnmnion  at  home.    Whether 
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Ito  be  consistent,  with  his  views  of  episcopacy,  in  conceding  their 
fights,  or  if  he  concede  theirs,  in  denying  ours,  might  be  a 
iqpiestion  with  him,  were  he  a  person  who  troubled  himself  about 
toneratency  at  all.  For  our  own  parts,  we  think  he  is  equally 
ittoonsistent  in  what  he  grants  and  in  what  he  withholds.  As  to 
the  first ;  he  expressly  says,  *  that  the  apostolical  model  [to  wit, 
Miat  of  episcopacy  in  his  sense]  ought  to  l>e  followed  bv  every 
local  church  [the  italics  are  his  o\vn],  I  have  no  manner  of  doubt, 
nor  that  its  adoption  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  church's  per- 
fectness  and  efficiency  as  a  disj)enser  of  truth  and  grace.*  And 
yet,  in  spite  of  this,  he  discovers  that  the  foreign  non-episcopal 
cbarches  wliich  do  not  follow  the  model  which  ought  to  be  tol- 
lowed,  and  which  arc  destitute  'of  that  which  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  the  church's  efficiency  and  perfcctncss,  as  a  dispenser 
of  truth  and  grace,'  arc  entitled  to  his  all-availing  protection.  His 
reasoning  is  not  a  little  curious ;  but  we  cite  it  chiefly  for  the 
purpose  of  showing,  first,  that,  unhappily  for  his  lordship's  charit- 
able intentions,  the  facts  are  not  as  he  states  them,  and  that, 
on  his  principles,  he  must  be  content  to  follow  his  censured 
brethren  who  unchurch  the  foreign  protestaiit  non-episcopal 
churches;  secondly,  that  if  the  reasoning  may  still  be  sup- 
posed valid,  it  should  have  induced  him  to  j>ush  his  charity  a 
uttle  fiirther ;  and  thirdly,  that  if  he  denies  us  what  he  grants 
them^  it  is  not,  as  he  professes,  because  we  are  dcKtitnte  of  epis- 
copal government,  (for  they  arc  equally  destitute  of  it  \vith  our- 
selves,) but  for  very  ditic rent  reasons;  in  fact,  because  \ve  arc 
dissenters  from  the  vational  establishment.  Hinr  ilhv  larhn/ma*. 
There  is  nothing  else  whatever  which /?//>///  apjilicsto  their  case, 
which  does  not  equally  apply  to  ours.  Meanwhile,  our  readers 
will  not  fail  to  be  amusecl  with  many  of  the  expressions  in  the 
following  extract.  All  is  *  incontestable'  and  *  in(lispnta])le'  on  his 
lordship's  side,  if  we  may  take  his  own  word  for  it ;  he  occupies  a 
*  firm  and  unjissailable  position ;'  he  proposes  to  *  consider  with 
the  calmness  and  candour  of  one  who,  assarrd  of  his  own  safety ^ 
is  desirous  of  seeing  what  drgrees  of  security  are  enjoyed  by 
others;'  he  *  pities  and  lamenis  their  want  of  sonic  i)\  his  pri- 
vileges, &c.'  Truly,  his  lordship  may  be  very  charitable,  but  his 
charity  is  not  precisely  of  that  stamp  which  *  boasteth  not  itself,' 
and  *js  not  puffed  up.'     But  wc  proceed  to  our  ([notation. 

*  And  this  naturally  leads  us  to  (!onsi<ler  llic  cincslion,  wlictlicr  the 
episcopal  form  of  cliurcli  jrovc'rnmcnt,  being  inidoublcdly  apostolical  in 
its  origin,  and  univc^rsally  pnnailin;;  for  so  many  rcnturie^;  having 
possessed,  in  short,  fr»r  lifttMjn  hundred  years,  that  charactcri.-tic  of  trutli, 
the  being  held  of  divine  authority  always,  everywhere,  and  !>y  all  men, 
is  so  obligatory  upon  Christians,  that  no  eongn-gation  of  believers,  7tot 
being  under  this  Ibrni  of  government,  can  be  a  true  branch  of  ChristV 
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Iioly  eaUiolic  church  ?  .  .  .  .  But  l>eforc  wc  proceed  with  the  bi- 
qiiiry,  !  wi^h  to  iK>int  out  the  diUlTcnce  which  ex'iAs,  as  to  the  bear 
inj;>  vi'  this  subjci't,  K'tweou  those  persons  who  separate  themsebw 
iruni  rt  nut'unial  C'luuvh,  which  is  beyond  question  in  all  essentiaie  i 
luanch  of  tlio  C'huivh  Catholic, — for  instance,  our  own, — and  thoec  wfco 
lire  iiiLiubi.'rs  oi'  national  Churches,  or  congregations,  not  under  e^ 
copal  "rovornuunt ;  as,  tor  example,  the  inliabitauts  of  those  countziei 
on  the  Cuntintnt  of  Europe,  where  the  Reformed  religion  prevails,  H 
to  doctrine,  but  where  the  government  of  the  Church  is  not,  as  we  1k- 
lieve,  ai>ostolieal.     It  may  be  iK>ssihle,  and  we  believe   it  to  he  troei 
that  the  Ibruier  incur  the  guilt  of  scliisni,  from  which  the  latter  are 
exempt.     The  fonncr  cannot  allege  any  of  the  reasons  Tehich  dode 
can   justify  jfcparation  fi-om  a  particular  Church,   that   it  praictises 
idolatry,  that  it  leaches  doctrines  contrary  to  the  fuiidataentals  of 
Christian  faith,  or  to  the  laws  of  Gosi>el  holiness;  that  it  will  not  whA 
them  to  communion  without  their  doing  something  forbidden,  or  pro* 
frssing  something  untrue;  or,  lastly,  that  it  is  itself  in  a  state  of  sdiv 
from  the  true  Church.     None  of  these  accusations  can  they  prow 
against  the  national  Cliui-ch  of  this  realm,  and  therefore  thej  arethflB- 
bclves  guilty  of  schism  in  separating  fi\)m  it.    But  the  members  of  tfj 
one  of  the  other  reformed  non-episcopal  Churches  to  which  I  hiit 
alluded,  do  fiot  separate  themselves  from  ant/  Church;   nor  if  thej 
quitted  their  own  Church,  is  there  any  episcopal  Cliurch  iu  their  countxy 
to  which  they  could  unite  themselves;  and  therefore,  as  long  as  their 
own  Church  holds  the  essentials  of  doctrine,  they  may  continue  therein? 
and  are  ill  no  .-sense  schismatics.     Their  own  Church  may  not  be  in 
tJiat  perfect  commimion  with  the  Catholic  Chui*ch  which  would  sub- 
sist if  there  were  a  unity  of  discipline  as  well  as  of  doctrine  :  it  miy 
bo  the  duty  of  their  Church  to  desire  that  unity,  and  to  take  steps  forite 
restoratitui ;  and  it  may  l>e  the  duty  of  individual  members  of  that  Chordi 
to  promote  that  ha]>py  consummation  by  all  prudent  and  (leacetUc 
methods:  but  iu  the  meantime,  not  thoi*oughly  knowing  what  maybe 
the  imi>edinK'nts  which  block  up  the  way  to  catholic  unity,  and  of  ne* 
cessity  render  the  progress  therein  tedious  and  dKHculty  I  dare  not 
pronounce  that  Church  to  be  cut  off  altogether  from  the  mj'stical  body 
of  Christ;  and  1  am  sure  that  none  of  its  members  are  eha^eahle  with 
the  guilt  of  schism,  who  do  not  thwart  and  imi>cde  the  efforts  of  the 
Church  itself  to  assimilate  its  government  and  discipline  to  the  apos- 
tolical model. 

*  That  the  apostolical  model  ought  to  be  followed  by  every  local 
Chiin'h,  1  have  no  manner  of  doubt;  nor  that  its  adoption  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  the  Church's  i)erfectness  and  elliciency,  as  a  dispenser  of 
trutii  an<I  grace.  But  if  I  lind  entire  bnuiches  of  the  great  Christiua 
family  living  und»fr  a  dilVerent  form  of  government,  deprived  of  tbc 
advantages  of  episcopacy,  in  the  first  instance  not  by  their  own  fault, 
but  through  the  tyranny  and  obstinacy  of  the  Church  of  Kome  refusing 
tliem  those  advantage's;  beijig  also  in  that  state  of  dependence  upon 
the  si'.cular  power,  which  was  ocTasioncd  by  the  want  of  a  legitimate 
spiritual  guvei'umeut,  and  from  which,  by  thcii*  uwu  mere  motion,  it  ifi 
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if  not  impossible,  to  extriioata  thenMlTM*— ^  cunot  oeaacat 
apeak  t>f  tliosc  comintuiUics  an  Ixdng  aUogatber  *Wa»B  fitm  tfea 
,  Wtrch  uf  Christ,  nor  to  deal  nitlitlbem  M  timi^  &ej  ware  OBtkchr 
'^^•fMtUto  of  the  priTJlegefi  wliidi  UioDg  to  it.     I  l^ty  aadlUMMl  ttwr 

fUorsomcof  thot^e  privileges;  mhI  X  pmtluU  tktff  too  WAJ  Ad 
I  want,  aiitl  that  tbe  great  Head  of  the  CharA  may  miag  Amk  bto 
full  pcnx'ptioa  and  enjoyment  of  thoae  priTilegei;  Ixit  I  dan  Mt 
■A  of  tbcin,  still  less  «peaA  of  Am,  aa  heroties  cr  BcWmwaiwi  I 
0  not  (inmouDce  ilieni,  as  sucIj,  ezoooimmioatft;  and  I  traoUa  M 
Hlie  tu-rt^anL-e  and  unchtritableness  which  |«e«aBe  to  deal  oat  aasOs- 

I  jMu  Hgainnt  Uioae  who  depy  no  one  fbndamental  point  of  ftith,  but  wl* 
Wre  defective  (it  may  be  questioned  wheAv  bf  their  own  Gudt)  ia'the 
jbrni  of  their  governmeat,  and,  as  coanecteu  tbenwith,  ia  the  dear 

l^aod  intfisputable  succession  of  their  minieUj. 

I ,  *  Let  u«  consider,  for  a  moment  tin  leal  atala  of  the  oaae,  with 
regaurd  to  the  foreign  Kcformc'd  Clmdiei^  with  the  oaliBaeca  and  ean- 
4oia  of  raen,  who,  being  a^^sarcd  at  oat  own  aafe^,  ate  deahvuB  of 
seeing  wliat  degrees  of  security  m  oumd  bjr  woaa  who  are,  er 
OHgfat  to  bo,  menibera  of  the  some  AmOj  wiA  Mifadrea;  ud  bow  Sv 
A  ma;  be  uccessary  or  desirable  fof  Bi  to  use  our  twat  eadeavoot  to 

I  'jihca  lAem  in  the  same  firm  and  unaaaailable  poritum  wUch  the  good 
jjirovidencc  of  God  liaa  permitted  us  to  occupy. 

L     'It  is  certain  that  Luther  and  liia  companioM  did  not  MpanUe  Atm- 

^aIbm  fntm  the  episcopal  Church  thes  oxistiDg  in  Germai^y;  but  that 

'  ftey  were  fon-ibly  excommunicated  and  drireD  out  hy  the  Bomaa 
pontiff  and  hie  servants  the  German  prelates.  They  appealed  again 
and  again  to  a  General  Conncil,  and  declared  th^  willii^neeB  to  re- 
tract any  errors  «hich  thoy  should  be  proved  to  have  taught.  Instead 
of  acceding  to  tins  reasonable  request,  the  Eknperor  endeavoured  to 
{•■bdae  the  Protestants  by  foroc  of  arms;  and  when  at  last  a  so-caUed 
General  Conncil  woe  assemUed  at  Trent,  their  c^inious,  in  so  far  as 
l3(tey  d^bred  from  those  t^the  Romii^  divines,  were  condemned  with' 
out  a  hearing.  AU  along  they  professed  their  desire  to  retain  epis- 
copal gOTemment,  but  being  in  the  first  instance  fi:»x:ibly  deprived  of 
i^  ana  driven  upon  a  provisional  system  of  Church  government,  the 
supreme  power  of  the  Church  being,  as  it  were,  put  into  commission, 
it  IS  no  wonder  if,  by  degrees,  they  lost  their  respect  for  that  which 
had  caused  them  so  much  suffering  ;  and  also  their  desire  to  recover  it. 
....  For  these  reasons  it  la  admitted  by  those  of  our  divines  who 
tAe  the  highest  ground  in  asserting  the  claims  of  episcopacy,  that  the 
eariier  liutherans  and  Calviniita  were  not  heretics  nor  sdiismatics.  If 
wo,  X  would  desire  to  be  told,  at  what  period  of  time  their  descendants 
became  bo?  I  know  very  well  that  it  ie  not  difficult  to  trace,  in  the 
history  of  thdr  Churches,  the  gradual  declension  of  orthodoxy ;  and  to 
point  out  the  individual  writers  who  become,  in  succession,  more  and 
moK  heretical  in  their  teaching,  till  they  were  plunged  into  that  dis- 
mal golf  o£  rationalism,  below  which  there  is  hu^ly  a  lower  depth  to 
reach.  And  I  know,  too,  that  this  was  a  consequence,  perhaps  a 
piiniahmAiit,  of  Ihe  imperfect  system  of  Church  government  which  was 
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suffl'i'cd  to  rcinaiu  so  long  after  the  firrft  necessity  had  passed  way. 
But  I  will  not  venture  to  say,  that  hccause  this  or  tliat  generation  of 
men  did  not  re-establish  that  perfect  community  with  the  Cutholie 
Chureh  in  oeelesjiastieal  discipline,  which  had  been  forcibly  intemipteii 
not  by  their  Ijinlt,  therefore  thoy,  and  those  who  came  after  them^itti 
who  were  probably  less  able  to  take  that  step,  ai'e  to  be  considered  » 
schism atieal  ;  it  bein*?  admitted  that  their  forefathers,  who  lived  under 
the  same  tV»rm  oi'  Cliuivh  government,  were  not  so.  As  Churches,  they 
arc  undou]>te.dly  defective,  wanting  some  of  those  privileges  and  se- 
curities which  are  enjoyed,  in  all  their  completeness,  by  those  Churrhes 
which  ai'e,  and  always  have  been,  constituted  according  to  the  apostolic 
model:  but  to  tiieir  individual  members  I  dare  not  deny  a  participatkn 
in  all  tlmigs  required  of  necessity  to  salvation. 

*  //  appears  to  /;/r,  that  in  this  manner  it  is  by  no  means  difficult  ti^ 
rvconci/e  truth  with  charity ;  to  hold  a  firm  conviction  of  the  apoftoiktd 
or  if/in  and  constitution  of  our  own  Church,  with  a  persuasion,  or  (U 
feast  a  eharitaldc  hope,  that  those  national  ChurcheSy  which  ha cingoMce 
unavoidably  and  unwdlinr/ly  lost  the  perfect n4?ss  of  ecclesiastical  orders 
have  not  yet  regained  it,  possibly  not  having  been  able  to  do  so,  arei/et 
within  the  pale,  of  (lirisVs  (liureh,  so  far  at  least  as  the  being  JO  « 
necessary  to  the  final  salvation  of  their  individual  members.^'^ 
pp.  52—60. 

A  truly  cautions  and  moderate  conclusion.      *A  charitable 
hope  !' — ()n  the  whole,   wc  have  to  remark,  first,  that  the  great 
facts  ncccssiirv  to  justifvhis  lordship's  laudable  attempt  to  reconcile 
the  exercise  of  charity  with  the  maintenance  of  his  exclusive 
doctrines  touching  the  divine  right  of  episcopacy,  are  wanting* 
'  The  members,'  says  he,  *  of  the  foreign  non-episcopal  churches 
*  do  not  separate  themselves  from  any  church; — have  they  not 
separated  themselves  from  the  church  of  Rome? — *nor  if  they 
quitted  their  own  church,  is  there  any  episcopal  clmrch  in  their 
country  to   which    they   could   luiite   themselves.'     No,  truly; 
individual  members  could  not;  but  wc  thought  it  was  of  churchii 
the  right  reverend  father  wjis  speaking,  as  he  expressly  says  he 
is.    Now  surely  it  would  be  very  odd  to  assert  that  those  churches 
as  distinct  conununions  (including,  of  course,  the  governors  in 
each,  who,  also  of  coui*sc,  form  a  pjirt  of  them)  could  not,  if  they 
])lcased,  adopt  the  episcopal  regimen.      This  none  can  deny ; 
and  therefore,  w  liatever  charity  his  lordship  in  this,  his  unwoDted 
paroxysm  of  liberality,  may  be  })1eascd  to  extend  to  individual 
members,  the  rhurches,  as  distinct  conununions,  according  to  his 
lordship's  principles,  nuist  be  considered  schismatical,  and,  in 
fact,  no  churches  at  all.     That  these  churches  could,  if  they 
pleased,  have  long  since  put  themselves  under  episcopal  govern- 
ment, is  {is  plain  as  that  two  and  two  make  fouir;  for  though  his 
lordship  is  pleased  to  endeavour  to  perplex  a  very  plain  mattet 
by  saying  that  *  they  were  first  of  all  deprived  of  the  advantages 
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..  of  episcopacy,  not  by  their  own  fault,  but  through  the  tyranny 
:  ttid  obstinacy  of  the  church  of  Rome/  nothing  is  more  certain 

L.  than  that,  at  any  moment  within  the  last  three  hundred  years, 
they  might  have  procured,  for  the  mere  asking,  consecration  of 

:■  bishops  from  the  h^nglish,  who,  indeed,  would  have  been  but  too 
dad  to  comply  with  the  request.  They  are  therefore,  as  churches, 
in  spite  of  all  that  the  bishop  has  so  laboriously  ui^ed,  convicted 
of  a  long  and  wilful  neglect  of  those  '  inestimable'  privileges 
which  the  bishop  congratulates  himself  upon  possessing,  and 
therefore  are,  and  will  be,  so  long  as  they  remain  destitute  of 
them,  no  better  than  schismatics. 

But  now,  secondly,  let  us  see  whether,  if  his  lordship's  reason- 
ing may  be  still  supposed  valid,  it  does  not  equally  apply  to 
other  reformed  communions  besides  those  over  whom  his  loraship 
has  been  pleased  to  extend  his  shield.  ^  It  is  certain,'  says  he, 
'  that  Lutner  and  his  companions  did  not  separate  themselves  from 
the  episcopal  church  then  existing  in  Germany,  but  that  they 
were  forcibly  driven  out  and  excommunicated  by  the  Roman 
pontiff  and  his  servants  the  Gennan  prelates.'  Very  well ;  and 
in  the  same  sense,  and  in  no  other,  did  our  nonconformist  forc- 
&thers  separate  themselves  from  the  church  of  England.  Were 
they  not  driven  out  by  the  English  prelates?  What  is  the 
meaning  of  the  phrase,  ^ejected  ministers'?  The  Lutherans  were 
not  more  unwilling  separatists  from  the  church  of  Rome  than 
were  the  English  nonconformists  from  the  church  of  England ; 
each  party  denied,  not  indeed  the  same  ])oints,  but  ])oints  which 
each  church  respectively  held  essential  to  a  continuance  in  its 
communion,  and  therefore  were  expelled.  And  we  will  venture  to 
say,  that  episcopacy  in  the  abstract  was  as  little  the  immediate 
cause  of  separation  in  the  one  case  as  the  other;  so  that  what- 
ever indulgence  is  due  to  the  foreign  is  equally  due  to  tlu;  English 
dissentients.  Nay,  though  episcopacy  be  a  more  frequent  reason 
now-a-days,  we  will  still  venture  to  sav  that  the  dissenters  are 
still  unwilling  separatists,  and  are  virtually  expelled  because  con- 
formitv  would  involve  that  which  thev  believe  forbidden.  *  No 
such  thing,'  says  his  lordship ;  '  the  points  for  which  the  J^utherans 
separated  were  important  enough  to  justify  their  sc})arati()n. 
Yours  are  not  You  cannot  allege  against  oi/r  church  any  of  the 
reasons  which  alone  can  justify  separation ;  that  it  practises 
idolatry  ;  that  it  teaches  doctrines  contrary  to  the  fundamentals 
of  Christian  faith,  or  to  the  laws  of  gospel  holiness  ;  that  it  will 
not  admit  you  to  communion  without  your  doing  something 
forbidden,  or  professiufj  something  untrue ;  or,  lastly,  that  it  is 
itself  in  a  state  of  schism  from  the  true  church.'  Here  is  the 
bishop  at  his  old  work  again — begging  the  question.  What  is  all 
this  but  to  set  himself  up  as  an  infallible  judge  of  what  alone  can 
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appear  1o  aiiDthcr  man  a  sufficient  reason  in  conscience  for  separatkm 
thiin  any  particular  church.  ^  You  cannot  allege  any  sufficient 
reason,'  &c.  *  No,  in  your  opinion  doubtless  we  cannot,'  is  the 
easy  reply  ;  '  but  who  niadcyoK  an  infalHblc  judge  of  what  akme 
we  ihiuk  a  butlicicnt  reason  for  conscientious  separation  ?  ffe 
think  wc  can  allege  such  reason.'  All  tliat  his  lordship  saj8  u 
just  what  the  church  of  lionie  would  have  said,  and  didsaVf  to 
Lutlien  *  You  cannot  allege  sufficient  reason/  &c.,  fur,  as  all  the 
world  knows,  the  Uoinanists  do  not  admit  that  their  church 
practises  idolatry,  that  it  teaches  doctrines  contrary  to  the  fund*- 
mentals  of  C'hristian  faith,  or  to  the  laws  of  gospel  holiness^' && 
Ka(!h  connnunity  is  ])leiised  to  affirm  just  wnat  the  bishop  does; 
for  each,  of  course,  is  j)erfectly  right  in  its  own  eyes,  and  ail  who 
separate  from  it,  destitute  of  any  justifiable  reasons.  The  onlj 
t(ucstion  is,  whether  a  man  who  believes,  as  in  the  sight  of  God,— 
in  other  woixls,  in  his  conscience^ — that  he  can  allege  sufficient 
reasons  for  separating;  from  a  given  church,  and  that  *  it  will  not 
admit  him  to  her  communion  without  his  doing  something*  in  to 
judgaient  *•  forbidden,'  may  nevertheless  continue  in  communion, 
because  he  is  told  thai,  in  the  judgment  of  (nwthvrmBXi — some  pope 
in  miniaUnv,  like  James  Lord  Isishop  of  London — ^he  safcly  maj? 
if  he  ni.iy  not, — and  we  think  there  are  few  in  these  days  who  will 
deny  this, — then  his  se])aration  is  not  only  justifiable,but  necessary, 
if  he  would  not  do  despite  to  the  authority  of  tliat  which  is  to 
him  a  supreme  law — his  vonscienrc;  and  therefore  all  nonconfor- 
mists from  the  English  church  in  that  predicament  arc  entitled 
to  the  charity  (not  worth  nuich,  it  is  true)  which  his  lordship  ex- 
tends to  the  members  of  foreign  reformed  churches,  though  the 
grounds  of  separation  may,  in  the  resi^ective  cases,  be  difierent 
If  a  man  nun/  conform  under  t  heal  K)ve  circumstances,  then  we  have 
only  to  rc(piesl  his  loRlship  of  l^ndon  to  be  good  enough  to 
]>rovide  us  with  an  infallible  jwdffi  to  distinguish  those  reasons  of 
s<'paratioii  which  are  alone,  and  universally,  justifiable  causes  of  it, 
from  those  which,  however  api)arently  unanswerable  to  indi- 
vidual eonsciences,  may  be  safely  disreganled  and  set  at  nought. 
Siu'h  a  judge,  we  fear,  it  would  be  diflicult  to  (ind ;  his  lord^iip 
has,  in  eflect,  modestly  named  himself^  but  we  demur  to  receive 
him ;  his  lordship  himself  would  no  doubt  obiect  to  the  church 
of  Kome,  as  also  should  we.  In  the  mcantnne  wc  shall  con- 
elude  this  ])arl  of  the  subject  by  saying,  that  his  lordship  will  not 
liud  a  nuich  better  plan  than  this;  lirst,  of  allowing  each  man  to 
judge  for  himself  what  is  in  nmseienre  a  sufficient  reason  of 
separaticm  fnim  any  given  church ;  and  secondly,  of  abstaining 
from  u nehari la biy  judging  his  motives  for  so  doing. 

Knl,  thirdly,  we  affirmed  that  his  Ion Iship's  real  reason  for  uot 
conceding  to  us  the  indulgence  which  he  extends  to  the  foreign 
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ttdti^episcopiil  commanions  is,  that  we  are  dissenters  6x)in  the 
iMiotial  establishment  That  the  reason  he  has  assigned  ought 
ttbi  to  be  one  at  all,  is  evident,  for  the  churches  to  which  he  has 
pfmted  his  charity  arc  as  destitute  ot*  episcopacy  as  ourselves, 
ikild,  as  we  have  shown,  tiiere  are  no  principles  which  really  apply 
iti  dieir  case  which  do  not  apply  in  our  own.  We  have  shown 
Aat  they  could  easily  have  obtained  episcopal  regimen  had 
diey  been  so  minded;  that  if  they  were  excluded  by  the 
church  of  Rome,  so  are  we  by  the  church  of  England ;  and 
that  if  reason  m  conscience  be  a  sufficient  justification  of  their 
liting  in  a  state  of  separation,  we  have  a  like  justification,  at 
least  to  all  who  will  not,  like  the  Bishop  of  London,  set  up  for 
infidlible  judges  of  what  alone  is,  ever  was,  may  be,  or  can  dc,  a 
feason  in  conscience. 

But  it  is  possible  that  his  lordship  may  delude  himself  into 
the  belief  that  it  is  purely  for  our  not  being  under  episcopal 
government  that  he  denies  us  his  charity ;  and  that  our  bemg 
diasenters  is  not  the  real  reason.  If  so,  we  will  give  him  an  op- 
portunity of  testing  his  feelings  by  imagining  a  case.  If  the 
congregationalists,  convinced  to-morrow  that  episcopacy  was 
right,  but  still,  for  other  reasons  of  conscience,  unaole  to  re-enter 
the  establishment,  were  to  ask  his  lordship  to  be  jJeased,  in 
conjunction  with  his  right  reverend  brethren,  to  consecrate  a  few 
bishops  for  them,  that  they  might  no  longer  be  deprived  of  the 
*  inestimable  privileges'  which  his  lordship  possesses,  and  might 
moreover  have  the  felicity  of  being  recognised  as  churches  of 
Christ  on  his  lordship's  part,  would  he  consent  to  do  thoni  this 
favour,  and  acknowledge  thcni  aS  true  churches  of  Christ,  or  would 
he,  imitating  *  the  tyranny  and  obstinacy  of  the  church  of  Rome  to 
the  reformed,'  withhold  it  ?  If  the  former,  then  wc  acknowledge 
that  it  is  our  being  non-episcopal  which  deprives  us  of  the  full 
enjoyment  of  his  lordship's  charity,  though  it  would  still  appear 
to  us  that  he  inconsistently  grants  it  to  the  non-episcopal  churches 
abroad,  sceino;  they  might  easily  obtain  bishops  if  they  were  so 
inclined  ;  if  the  latter,  wc  shall  take  the  liberty  of  sup]H>sing  that 
our  unpardonable  sin  is,  dissent  from  the  national  establishment. 
Upon  the  whole,  it  will  be  seen  that,  in  our  judgment,  those 
Oxford  bigots  who  do  not  recognise  the  n(m-episcoj)al  reformed 
churches  are  far  more  consistent  than  his  lordship  ;  that  though  his 
lordship  is  somewhat  more  charitable,  he  is  so  in  spite  of  all 
consistency  and  against  all  rcjison  ;  that  he  is  equally  inconsistent 
in  what  he  concedes,  in  what  he  denies,  and  in  the  reasoning  by 
w  hich  he  attempts  to  justify  either  the  one  or  the  other. 

In  the  meantime,  his  lordship,  and  all  who  think  as  he  does, 
are  fond  of  urging  the  old  charge  of*  schism'  against  us.  If  such 
terms  could  kul,  we  had  been  annihilated  long  ago.     Wc  are  not 
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ill  the  slightest  degree  terrified  by  his  lordship's  very  awful  looks 
or  big-sounding  words.  He  wants,  in  our  estimation,  the  infal- 
libility which  could  alone  give  any  weight  to  either.  James 
Lord  Bishop  of  London  we  cannot  regard  as  equally  worthy  of 
reverence  with  an  apostle.  Nay,  in  his  sense^  we  must  deny 
him  to  be  even  a  successor  of  the  apostles. 

But  we  must  not  withhold  from  our  readers  the  passage  in 
which  his  lordship,  though  he  cannot  extend  to  us  the  same 
*  charitable  hope' which  he  extends  to  the  non- episcopal  churches 
abroad,  is  willing  to  show  how  far  he  can  go  in  our  behalf.  It  is 
chiefly  remarkable  as  being  a  gauge,  or  index,  of  the  uttermost 
degree  of  episcopal  charity.  It  exhibits  to  us  a  bishop  stminff 
to  be  charitable,  going  as  far  as  ever  he  can,  not  indulging  in 
bigolry,  as  some  might  perversely  imagine,  but  straining  a  point 
or  two  to  give  a  favourable  view  of  our  case.  And  what  is  the 
result?  ^Vhy,  that  *he  will  not  pronounce,  even  on  ?«,  the  sen- 
tence of  absolute  exclusion  from  the  church  of  Christ,  nor  declare 
that  we  are  beyond  the  pale  of  salvation.'  Truly,  if  his  lordship's 
charity  is  not  of  that  kind  which  'boasteth  not  itself,'  and  'is  not 
I)uflcd  u]>,'  it  miL^t  be  acknowledged  that,  at  all  events,  it  is  of 
the  kind  which  *  hopeth  all  things.'  To  be  quite  serious,  how- 
ever, if  such  is  his  lordship's  charity,  what  must  be  his  bigotry ! 

*  I  would  once  more  observe,  that  those  coiisidoratious  War  oiilj 
111)011  the  case  of  the  n'fornied  Churches  of  other  countries;  and  that 
they  have  no  force,  witli  reference  to  seceders  fnmi  our  own  national 
Cliurcli.  who  cannot  urge  any  of  the  jjleas  ui)on  which  the  former  may 
chiini  to  l>e  ex<:nipt  from  u  sentence  of  exconnnunication  from  the 
Catholic  Church,  as  wanting  the  government  by  Bishops.  When  pcojile 
of  the  same  conunnnity  separate  themselves  from  the  church  of  that 
fonnnunity,  not  diflering  from  it  in  fundamentals,  no  such  pleas  can  be 
a<lNanced;  they  may  not  be  chargeable  with  heresy^  but  I  do  not  un- 
ditrstand  how  they  can  escape  the  guilt  of  schism.  Against  them  we 
may  justly  urge  the  <livinc  right  of  ejnscopacy,  as  that  right  has  now 
been  explainifd;  and  wc  are  not  to  be  induced,  by  inistaken  notions  of 
charity,  to  forbear  from  asserting  it,  in  the  way  of  argument  and  ad- 
monition. Jf  our  Churcli  Im3  a  true  branch  of  the  Church  Catholic,  a^ 
we  have  proved  it  to  be,  it  is  impossible  that  separation  from  it  should 
not  be  schismatical;  those  wlio  leave,  or  keep  aloof  from  its  communion, 
ch>not  (ndt'nrovr  to  keep  the  unit y  of  the  Spirit  in  the  /ton  f I  of  peace.  It 
is  no  justification  of  such  conduct,  tliat  many  of  tliose  who  pi*actisc  it  arc 
men  of  a  holy  life  and  ccmversation;  nor  dcK*s  it  follow  that  their  forms 
of  (.'hurch  government  are  lawful,  because  the  lal)ours  of  their  ministers 
or  teacIuTs  may  have  been  productive  of  some  •rfMul.  As  long  as  the 
fundamental  truths  of  the  Gospel  are  preadied,  even  thon;rh  it  be  <^' 
rontffition,  they  will  not  be  wholly  void  of  effect.  Ihit  whatever  good 
may  be  accomplislied  by  such  means,  is  in  a  great  degn.'e  c*onnter- 
bulunced  by  the  certain  evils  of  schism;  and  might  be  accomiilishcd 
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iBore '  surely,  and  effectually,  and  lastingly,  by  a  faithful  use  of  those 
ordinances  which  are  formally  of  apoitoHcy  and  virtually  of  divine  in- 
stitution. No  man  can  justify  his  voluntary  separation  from  the 
liational  Church,  but  upon  the  ground  that  she  rec^uires  of  him  the  pro- 
fession of  some  article  of  faith  at  variance  with  the  fundamental  truths 
of  the  Gospel,  or  the  performance  of  some  act  of  worship  forbidden, 
either  expressly  or  implicitly,  by  the  Word  of  God.  This  principle  was 
lacknowledged,  and  for  some  time  acted  upon,  by  the  English  Puritans, 
who  disapproved  of  certain  expressions,  and  forms,  and  practices,  and 
mles,  insisted  upon  by  the  Church  of  England,  and  yet  did  not  feel 
themselves  at  liberty  to  leave  her  communion.  But  now,  for  slighter 
reaaonsy  or  for  none  at  all,  many  are  either  guilty  of  schism  themselves, 
or  countenance  and  justify  it  in  others. 

^  Yet  although  none  of  the  excuses  which  liave  been  urged  for  the 
wont  of  apostolical  government  in  some  national  Churches  can  be 
pleaded  in  justification  of  those  who  separate  from  our  own  episcopal 
church,  I  would  not  pronounce  even  upon  tliem  the  sentence  of  absolute 
exclusion  from  the  Church  of  Christ,  nor  declare  that  they  are  beyond 
the  pale  of  salvation.  I  think  them  in  a  state  of  great  uncertainty 
and  hazard;  I  am  sure  that  they  want  many  spiritual  jtnvileges  and 
advantages  which  I  am  thankful  for  possessing;  but  I  must  leave  the 
work  of  judgment  to  Him  who  readeth  the  hearts  of  men,  and  knawetk 
them  that  are  his;  and  I  will  content  myself  with  praying  for  them,  and 
labouring  to  convince  them  of  the  duty  and  the  rewards  of  unity.  I 
remember  tlmt  it  was  to  a  Samaritan  leper,  who  was  an  alien  from  the 
elder  Churcjh  of  God,  one  of  an  heretical  community,  that  our  blessed 
Saviour  said,  Thi/  faith  hath  made  thee  whole,^ — pp.  70 — 73. 

On  this  passage  we  offer  no  further  comment.  We  leave  it  to 
the  judgment  of  our  readers,  to  decide  whether  his  lordship  is 
precisely  the  person  to  take  to  task  the  bigots  of  his  own  com- 
munion. 

We  cannot  withhold  from  our  readers  one  other  choice  passage 
in  which,  with  the  same  plenar}'  privilege  of  assertion  which  his 
lordship  has  indulged  all  the  way  through,  and  the  same  happy 
insensibility  to  the  necessity  of  any  kind  of  proof,  he  undertakes 
to  enumerate  all  the  blessings  and  benefits  for  which  we  are  in- 
debted to  episcopacy.  Truly  he  *  magnifies  his  office.'  Hear 
him. 

*  But  this  touches  upon  the  important  question  of  the  divine  right  of 
episcopacy,  and  its  universal  authority;  which  I  must  reserve  for 
future  discussion.  I  have  at  least  shown  it  to  be  primitive,  apostolic, 
catholic:  we  ourselves  have  experienced  it  to  be  so  in  its  fruits.  It 
was  by  means  of  ei)iscopacy,  under  the  blessing  of  the  great  Shepherd 
and  Bishop  of  the  Church,  that  the  light  of  the  gospel  dawned  upon 
these  islands,  and  that  their  barbarous  and  rude  inhabitants  were  in 
itiated  by  baptism  into  all  the  privileges,  and  blessings,  and  hopes  of  the 
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(1iri:^tiaii  covenant;  nml  subjected  to  all  the  humanizing  and  civilizing 
intliu'iicis  o\'  that  truth  and  p;race  which  are  dispensed  by  the  CburcL 
WliiitcMr  may  bo  said  of  the  abuses  of*  that  form  of  government,  or  of 
ihe  temporary  neirUx't  «>f  its  essential  rights  and  adviuitages  it  i^  to 
rpisiopsuy  that  this  country  owes  the  enjoyment,  not  only  ol*  its  religiow 
liberties,  but  in  a  icrcat  dcjxrec.  also  of  its  civil  freedom,  and  its  fiociii 
happiness.  r>iit.  wiiat  is  a  far  higlier  praise,  it  owes  to  the  some  channel 
ul"  tilt'  divine  goodness  th*i  transmission  and  preservation  of  Gospd 
truth,  obsi'ui'etl  for  a  time,  and  eclipsed,  but  never  tottdly  extinguished; 
anil  of  those  liturgical  oiVh'es  which,  while  they  minister  grace  and 
edification  to  the  C'liurch's  faithfid  cliildren  now  on  earth,  connect  them 
with  the  worslnpjM'rs  of  her  iirst  and  purest  ages,  the  fathers,  andmtf- 
tvrs,  and  eonfe-ssors,  who  S(.'t  forth  the  lH»auty  ef  her  lioliness  in  their 
li\cs,  and  made  fruitful  her  vineyard  with  their  bloo<l.  It  is  through 
this  channel  that  the  spiritual  blessings  wo  enjoy  must  be  transmitted 
to  (un*  children,  and,  we  believe,  ditl'used  throughout  the  workl'— 
pp.  4.),  46. 

llis  lordship  very  wisely  passes  by  the  miseries  and  siifferings 
whieli  episeopucv  has  caused  us ;  but  let  that  pass.  And  so  it  u 
*  to  episcopacy  that  this  country  owes  the  enjoyment  of  its  re- 
ligious liberties,  and  in  a  great  degree  also  of  its  civil 
freedom  I'  Just  as  much,  wo  re]dy,  as  the  Goodwin  Sands  were 
owing  to  Tenlerden  steeple.  Surely  his  lordship  must  assume 
iurreciible  igiioraiuv  on  I  he  part  of  bis  n^ailers  to  venture  on  such 
a  statement.  Does  he  suppose  that  history  is  a  sealed  book  to  us, 
or  that  the  nauu»s  of  VV'hitgift,  Laud,  Sheldon,  and  a  host  of 
others,  are  blotted  from  its  pages  ?  I  low  many  acts,  wc  should  like 
to  know,  has  episcopacy,  os  such,  j)erformcd,  which  have  cer- 
tifu'd  its  attachment  to  the  principles  of  religions  liberty?  What 
one  measure  have  the  bishops,  as  a  hwh/^  ever  introduced  or 
sanctioned  in  the  House  of  Lords,  the  object  of  which  has  been 
to  secure  or  extend  it?  What  one  fragment  of  unjust  or  op- 
l^n^ssive  power  have  the  bishojis  ev<»r  voluntarily  relinquishcdy  or 
reliiKiuisbed  at  all  till  it  has  been  torn  from  them  by  the  people? 

But  we  are  tired  of  exposing  his  h>nlshiiys  extravagances.  A 
reasoner  so  strong  in  assertions  and  so  feeble  in  arguments  it  has 
seldom  been  our  lot  to  enecnmter.  It  is  a  pity  that  he  ever 
uuitted  the  more  congenial  employment  of  editing  Greek  plays, 
ami  it  were  well  if  he  retmned  to  it  with  all  convenient  speed. 
Tin*  Crown  may  make  a  bishop,  and  often  does  so  cnit  of  very 
strange  materials,  but  it  caiuiot  make  a  theologian. 
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foK,  no  yisi  cause  for  compluot  when  the  pen  ra  an  attendant 

records  tor  the   inBtrtwtian  or  amnaemeat  of  othen,  the  teddqr 

taid  spirit  of  iheir  dnilr  lifc.    Tlwlr  eiTOB  and  ft*lH«i,  dtemffiM 

of  their  temper,  (heir  flefclenea  snd  pilde>  the  mUMtatn  WhlA 

their  flatterers  inculcate,  and  the  dMregnd  of  O&it  pettbnf'^ 

feelings  which  naturally  sprincB  out  of  tneir  porition^  ul  diM 

1  things  are  expected  to  be  ebonlded  hy  a  prorieirt  and  nildU- 

tinsiiishinjf  ciiriosttj. 

ft  miist  nt>f  be  f^iipposod  that  Madame  D'Arblav  has  tre^MSsed 
m  thU  matter.  She  waa  too  loyal  a  person,  and  had  been  too 
h>7aUy  educated,  to  take  pleasure  in  revealing  to  unhallowed  eves 
tlie  weaker  points  of  her  royal  miBtress.  She  ipeaks  of  the  king 
Hod  qnecH,  and,  Indeed,  of  all  the  members  of  the  royal  household, 
after  the  manner  of  an  old  cavalier.  Their  mantle  had  evidently 
ftllen  opon  her,  and  she  proved  herself  worthy  of  the  inheritance. 
Her  devotion  was  as  blind  as  it  was  ardent,  and  there  was  no 
wonhimier  at  the  shrine  of  rovalty  who  prostrated  himself  before 
the  idol  with  more  profouna  veneration.  From  the  monarch 
down  fo  the  Princess  Amelia,  of  whom,  when  just  three  years 
old,  it  is  remarked  thather  demeanour  wasdccorous  and  digniBed) 
'as  if  conscious  of  her  high  rank,  and  of  the  importance  uf  con- 
descendingly sustaining  it,'  all  was  superhuman,  the  veiy  em* 
bodiment  of  royalty  according  to  the  notions  of  a  former  age. 
We  must  not,  therefore,  look  to  her  descriptions  for  the  more 
shaded  and  darker  features  of  the  picture.  All  is  bright  and 
sunny,  the  very  personification  of  human  virtue  half  deified. 
We  ao  not  quarrel  with  this,  though  we  sometimes  smile  at  the 
vanity  which  imagined  unwonted  condescension  and  exuberant 
goodness  in  the  most  ordinary  civilities  which  could  be  shown  to 
an  inferior.     The  vanity  of  the  diarist  is,  indeed,  the  most  con- 
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spicnous  foaturc  of  the  diary.  It  obtrudes  itself  in  almost  erm 
j>ji«ro,  iind  freciueiuly  leads  to  a  prolixity,  and  minuteness  of  detiu, 
which  are  wearisome  in  the  extreme.  It  is  obvious  that  3fii 
i'amiy  Biirney  is  of  far  more  importance  in  her  own  ejestliiii 
all  the  literati  with  whom  she  mingled,  or  the  titled  puppets  who 
flattered,  and,  perhaps,  Iau«i;hed  at  her.  But  notwitbstandiug  dl 
this — and  mueh  more  might  be  said  respecting  it — the  vohuMS 
heibre  us  are  both  interesting  and  instructive.  Thcyfunuiha 
revelation  from  which  important  lessons  may  be  drawn,  and 
disclose  the  spirit  and  social  life  of  a  class,  of  whose  movements 
but  little  authentic  information  is  possessed.  That  the  vepR- 
sentation  atForded  of  the  manners  and  conversation  of  herdavis 
a  sui)stantially  correct  one,  we  do  not  entertain  a  doubt,  notwith- 
standing the  effort  of  a  recent  critic— for  purposes  su6Scicntij 
obvious— to  prove  the  contrary.  It  may  be  true  that  the  repre- 
sentation is  not  to  the  honour  either  of  the  wits  or  of  the  princes 
of  the  last  century,  but  that  furnishes  no  reason  why  its  correct- 
ness should  be  denied,  or  the  good  iiiith  of  the  author  be  im- 
pugned. !Miss  Burney,  at  the  period  when  the  third  volume 
o])ens,  was  fully  established  in  the  (|ueen*s  household,  and  many 
of  our  readers  will  smile  at  the  account  which  she  gives  of  her 
daily  occupation,  it  is  sulliciently  trilling  to  realize  the  coo- 
jecturesof  the  most  ultra  democrat  amongst  us,  and  occure  under 
date  of  Jul  V  24,  178G. 

*  I  rise  at  six  o'clock,  ihvss  in  a  morning  gown  and  cap,  and  wait 
iny  fo'st  smniuons,  whicli  is  at  all  times  from  seven  to  near  eight,  bat 
commonly  in  tln^  exact  half  hour  hetween  them.  Tlie  Queen  never 
srnds  for  mo  till  licr  hsiir  is  dressed.  Tliis,  in  a  morning,  is  always 
d(^M«'  by  her  wardrolR'- woman,  Mrs.  Thielky,  a  German,  but  who 
spcuks  Knj^lisli  jx^rfcotly  well.  Mrs.  »S<rhwellenberg,  since  the  fiwt 
week,  lias  ncv(.'r  come  down  in  a  morning  at  all.  The  Queen's  dress 
is  fmislieil  by  Mrs.  Thielky  and  myself.  No  maid  ever  enters  the 
room  while  the  (Jueen  is  in  it.  Mrs.  Thielky  hands  the  tilings  to  me, 
and  I  put  them  on.  *Tis  fortunat**  f*»r  me  1  have  not  the  handing 
them  I  I  >honld  nev*'r  know  which  to  take  first,  embarrassed  as  I  am, 
and  shonld  run  a  i)rodij»ious  risk  of  givinsr  tlu^  jrown  before  the  hoop, 
and  tlie  fan  before  the  neek -kerchief.  l>y  cijrlit  o'clock,  or  a  little  after, 
for  she  is  cxtrcnu^ly  <'X])cditious,  slu*  is  dressed.  She  then  goes  out  to 
join  the  Kin^,  and  be  joined  by  the.  Princesses,  and  they  nil  proceed  to 
the  lvin;^'s  ciia]M»l  in  the  Castle,  to  j>rayers,  attended  by  the  gover- 
nesses of  the  Princ»\sses,  and  tin*  King's  eqnerry.  Various  others  at 
times  attend  ;  but  only  these  indispensably.  I  then  return  to  my  own 
room  to  l)reakfast.  1  nuike  this  meal  the  most  pleasant  part  of  the 
day ;  1  have  a  book  for  njy  com]mnion,  and  1  allow  my.self  an  hour 
for  it.  *  *  *  *  At  nine  oVlock  I  send  oH'  my  breaktast  thinj?.s  oad 
relinquish  my  liook,  to  make  a  serious  and  steady  examination  of  eveij- 
thing  I  have  upon  my  hands  in  the  way  of  business — in  which  jirepa- 
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waa  \       ?,  ili-nwiiig  ^w^  her  b»o^  »h&  pmented 

,.   he^.    Jic  KwpUiiX  her  kuidaciis  with  the  wme  frank  ai^- 
rt.«Iia  uSt^red  it;  and  the  next  moment (h^  both ipoke  'KitgHftj 
■^wl  iiI>ou  common  and  general  .sobjectfl. 
if  tliejr  sai<l  I  am  fur  enou^'li  from  knowing ;  but  tde  wlidte 
loo  iniml  to  give  mc  time  to  (|uit  the  Toom;  and  I  conld  not  but 
witli  plcuatirc  that  the  Qtieen  hiul  rioeiTed  some  fkroor  with  mMA 
'He  wofi  M^neibly  delighted,  find  that  ihu  fflili^.  inhiii  lifciiiiMlijagiiiiailit, 
%a«  happily  and  ain|ily  paid.' — llj.,  i-p.  170,  171. 

>  1 1  MtsB  Bunicy  seldom  Tcfcv^  tu  cither  of  the  king's  sooBj  j<A  w 
oecaeiuiiHl  rorerciiix;  throws  li^ht  on  tfaeir  poutioD  IQ  tbfi  palac^ 
flfwl  on  the  feelings  with  w  ncl)  they  were  KfftAed  bj  dieir 
ibyal  parents.  S]>eaking  of  the  <]iieen>  she  renwrksi  in  oUuniKi 
>tu  a  porty  too  obvious  to  need  nienlloo — 

'  I  was  ulXcnvaiila  mmh  touched  wiihft  sort  of  uDooDWaoaa«oBl- 
"ientic  witti  which  die  relieved  her  mind.  She  aeked  me  my  ofiidva 
I'tf  a  Ita{)ci-  in  tt>c  '  Tutter,'  whi  I  lOd  not  leotdlect;  and  wban  Ae 
'ihl»  atv«sed,  nnd  seated  in  her  raom,  slra  made  me  gir«  her  the 

'hhck,  ftn<)  rtntd  to  me  this  pn)><:i      n  account  of  a  yoang  man  of 

'Vvood  heart  and  swett  dinposit    ii,  \  ired  by  [deaeare  into  a 

Wertine  lite,  wliich  bo  puTHUfi  by  h.  Dm  with  coaatant  ramoiw, 
fWti  ecaiielc^  ^lianii^  it  rid  imlinj'p 

.' I*  It  was  iuipoHJiiblo  fur  me  to  II  object:  all  the  mother  waa  in 

her  xoirc,  nliile  nlie  rc^id  il,  uiid  her  n'^n  ng  (7e8t<4d  the  ^iplication 
aaade  throaghout.  My  mind  sympathizea  siaci:rely,  though  iiij'  tongne 
'Ml  not  dve  allade  to  her  feelings.  She  looked  pensively  down  when 
jAib  had  finished  it,  and  before  she  broice  silence,  u  page  cante  to  an- 
Oonace  the  Duchess  of  Aiicaeter.'— lb.,  p.  201. 

Some  of  our  readers  will  probably  be  surprised  at  the  follow- 
ing, which  Miss  Bumcy  reourds  as  tlie  substance  of  one  of  her 
conTereationa  with  the  queen.  We  commend  it  to  the  grave 
Mnsidenition  of  those  who  deem  external  splendour  the  symbol 
and  proof  of  internal  happiness: — 

'  In  die  morning  I  had  the  honour  of  a  conversation  with  the  queen, 
tfae  most  delightful,  on  her  part,  1  had  ever  yet  been  indulged  with. 
b'WBS  all  upon  dreSH,  and  she  i^aid  so  nearly  wliat  1  hod  just  imputed 
to  her  in  my  little  stanzas,  that  I  could  scarce  refrain  producing  them, 
yet  GOuM  not  muster  coumgo.  Slie  told  uic,  with  the  sweetest  grace 
im^inable,  how  well  she  had  liked  at  first  her  jewels  aud  ornaments 
la  qneen, — '  But  how  soon,'  cried  bUb,  '  was  tliat  over!  Believe  me, 
BfisB  Barney,  it  is  a  pleasure  of  a  week, — a  fortnight,  at  most, — and 
to  return  no  more!  I  thought,  at  first,  I  should  always  choose  to 
wear  them;  but  the  fatigue  aud  trouble  of  putting  them  on,  and  the 
care  they  re«iuired,  and  the  fear  of  losing  them, — l>eUeve  me,  ma'am, 
in  a  fortnight's  time  I  longed  again  for  my  own  earlier  dress,  and 
w  ukcd  nevar  to  see  them  moral' 
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•  She  tlien  tUn  mare  oponed  ber  opinions  tmA  focUngt. 
OM  ahi;  hnd  tunur,  in  li«r  tao«l  juTentk  years,  loved  dram  ud 
nor  iwi^vcil  the  omaltiut  |>leantre  fboin  sDTtlung  in  ' 
pe&ruicc  1j>7""iJ  iwjitiif--!!.  and  comfort;  jH  diil  not  diJsvim  I 
Brut  wocl:  or  fortnialit  "f  being  a  queen,  wbeii  only  in  Iter  mt« 
year,  «hr  ttiought  Kiilvnduiir  tmllicienliy  becoming  Iier  siaiSoa  lobdl 
dtp  shoti]d  tbcncofortli  cliutHtc  conaliinSy  to  support  it.  Bui  Iio  n» 
tiraw.  were  iluided,  not  her  mind)  and  Uien^fore  U>o  deliuIi'D  sft<^ 
vaniitbcd,  luid  Ii<>r  underBtuniliiig  nas  too  lilroiig  to  ^Iro  it  any  dwM 
-  of  rctumiitg.'— lb.,  pji.  202,  203. 

Our  diarist  tlius  describra  »  ceremony  which  took  pl« 
in  St.  Ccorgp'4  Chapol,  nail  wbich  will  nruKtbly  Hwakcn  a  taitl* 
yn  th«  Cduiiltnance  of'  -some  of  our  uiisculiiig  rcadw*.  Tbt 
ttccnc  which  it  noriraja,  though  out  of  date,  aiid  foreign  fnw 
the  genuine  splnt  of  protestantism,  would  Kccm  to  be  appropftM 
to  our  parliBincutary  church. 

'  The  King  wm  to  make  an  offering,  as  SoTereign  of  llic  GsTta- 
Re  wM  ivMeA  iu  tlut  Dcau  of  Windaor'a  etoU,  and  the.  Qawn  nt  lij 
Itb  side.  The  Princesses  were  in  the  opposite  eeats,  and  nil  of  tluM  >1 
ibe  end  of  the  diurch. 

'  WbeD  the  service  was  over,  the  oflfering  ceremony  Iw^^iui.    71* 
dean  and  tlie  senior  canoQ  went  first  to  tbe  coramuninn   taUe:  Ik* 
dean  then  rend  aloud,  '  Let  your  light  so  shine  beiore  men,  Sk-'    ^ 
organ  began  a  ^ow  and  Hilemn  movement,  and  the  Kiug  cam''  inn 
from  liis  «tJill,  and  proceeded,  with  a  grave  and  m«j<-etic  walk,  iwnwdi 
the  oommuuion  table.     Whoii  he  had  procccih^d  about  a  tliird  of  i1k 
way.  he  etopped,  and  bowed  low  to  the  nltar;  then  ho  moved  on,  ^ 
agiun,  at  an  equal  distance,  stopped  for  the  wunc  formality,  wluch  "• 
u  third  and  last  time  repeated  as  ho  reached  the  stepe  of  the  bII«-     I 
Then  he  niad<;  his  offering,  wliieh.  according  to  tlio  order  of  Oi«  <>ri|p- 
nal  institution,  was  ten  pounds  In  gold  and  silver,  and  dclirered  in  ■     ! 
puroe;  he  then  knelt  down,  and  made  a  wlont  prayer,  after  whirK  i"    ■ 
the  same  measured  ntqia,  he  relumed  lo  his  stall,  wlien  the  wW» 
ceremony  concluded  by  luiollier  slow  movement  on  the  organ. 

■  The  air  ol'  i)iely,  and  the  unaffected  grace  and  dignity  with  whiA 
the  King  performed  this  rite,  surpriitiid  and  moved  mei  Mr  Smelt,  tfe 
most  affecrioiiftte  ol'  his  many  loyal  aubjw.ta,  even  iiLcd  tmni  Ir» 
emotion,  in  looking  at  him  in  Ibis  serious  oflieo.  'ilut  Kin^,  I  am  kM. 
always  acquits  himself  with  true  m^esty,  where  he  in  ncMawtritj  t> 
appear  in  state  a«  a  monarch.' — lb.,  pp.  269,  !f70. 

Tlic  fourth  volume  is  occupied  prhiciiwlly  willi  the  trial  of 
Warren  Hnstings,  and  tlie  derangement  ol  the  king,  and  will  be 
read, — more  particularly  the  latter  purt  of  It, — ^witn  the  d«i*»t 
interest.  We  must  pa^  over  her  rccoril  of  the  former  event  as 
briefly  lu  possible,  in  order  to  reserve  our  ariatX!  for  the  (letaill 
furutahed  respecting  tbe  illness  of  Geoivv  111.  Since  the  trial 
of  the  Eazl  of  Strafiurd,  Wcgtmloster  l£^l  bad  Dot  witD 
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rae  as  nw  exhibited  on  the  13th  of  Fetwnify,  1726^ 
:  the  Govcrni.)r-genual  of  India  wu  anai^oed  of  fak^ 
>s  and  misclcmMnon  by  the  Commons  of  EngUnd,  i&t 
■nej  was  a  frequent  attendant,  and  has  preserved  BcHoe  points 
he  great  sjicclade  which  mi^t  otherwise  have  escaped  the 
wiedgc  or  post(!riQr.  She  was  personally  known  to  Mt. 
tstlngs,  and  was  strongly  preposMssed  in  hia  fitvour.  Amongst 
^  Dianaffcrs  of  the  proeecudon  she  had  also  some  acquuntanee^ 
1  bad  Leen  accistomed  to  regard  Mr.  Burke — the  chief  d 
m — with  }>rofouad  admiration.  She  occupied  a  seat  in  the 
kand  chamberlain's  box  in  tlie  centre  of  the  upper  end  of  the 
pUl,  immediately  aliore  the  pUce  allotted  to  Mr.  Hastings.  The 
lial  did  nut  commence  till  near  noon,  when  the  managers  ap> 
Ipinted  bj  the  ConimonB  entered.  *  I  shuddered,'  lenuncs  Hiss 
lomey,  *  and  drew  inrolnntarily  back,  when,  as  the  doors  were 
hiDg  open,  I  saw  iSir.  Burke,  as  head  of  the  committee,  make 
^  solemn  entry.  He  held  a  scroll  in  his  hand,  and  walked 
^  >ne,  his  brow  knit  with  corroding  care  and  deep  labouring 
>u^ht, — A  brow  how  difierent  to  that  which  had  proved  so 
lanng  to  my  wannest  admiration  when  first  I  met  himt  so 
Aghly  as  be  bad  been  my  fitrouiite,  so  cultivating  as  I  had 
imud  bis  manners  ind  conversation  in  our  first  aoqoaintance^ 
lad  so  much  as  1  had  owed  to  his  zeal  and  kindness  to  me  and 
iy  afiairs  in  its  pro^TesB  I  How  did  I  grieve  to  behold  him,  now 
%e  cruel  prosecutor  (such  to  me  he  appeared)  of  an  injured  and 
Bnocent  manT 

Mr.  Burke  was  followed  by  Fox,  Sheridan,  Wyndham,  Grey, 
nd  other  distinguished  men,  whose  names  are  identified  with 
lur  history.  It  was  at  once  an  imposing  and  a  solemn  scene. 
den  breathed  softly,  and  looked  with  deepest  interest  from  the 
epresentatives  of  the  Commons  to  the  bar  where  the  great 
Timinal  was  about  to  stand.  At  lensth  Mr.  Hasting  entered, 
treceded  by  the  gentleman-usher  of  the  black  rod,  and  his  man- 
ler  and  appearance  are  thus  described : — 

'  The  moment  tie  come  in  sight,  which  was  not  for  full  ten  minutes 
ifter  his  awful  summons,  lie  made  a  low  bow  to  tbe  chancellor  and 
xmrt  facing  him.  I  saw  not  hia  face,  as  he  was  directly  under  me. 
Be  moved  on  slowly,  and,  I  think,  supported  between  hb  two  bails,  to 
Ibe  openiiig  of  liie  own  bos;  there,  lower  still,  he  bowed  again,  and 
ilea,  advancing  to  tbe  bar,  he  leant  his  hands  upon  it,  and  dropped  on 
lis  knees;  but  a  voice  in  the  same  moment  proclaiming  he  had  leave  to 
^se,  he  stood  up  almost  instantaneously,  and  a  third  time  profoundly 
»wed  to  the  court' — Vol.  iv.  p.  61. 

'  During  this  reading,  to  wliich  I  vainly  lent  all  my  attention,  Mr. 
Elastings  finding  it,  I  presume,  equally  impossible  to  bear  a  word, 
Nfgan  to  cast  hu  eyes  around  the  hrnae,  and  having  taken  a  survey  of 
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«11  in  fiTint  Bill]  at  tlie  sidps,  tir  ttirncd  Hboiit  aad  looked  up;  Tfi 
tookcd  hi*  fan- — pHle,  ill,  and  allered.  I  vms  miMh  stfrcted  by  tl 
nght  ol'  ibal  dreadful  harass  whidi  tras  wriMcii  un  lin  cMnWuu 
Ha^  i  looked  at  liim  irilboui  restraiDi,  it  could  not  bare  hfva  villi 
tears.  1  felt  shocked,  too,  sbncked  nod  a&faain«d,  to  be  «<«n  \ij  liin 
that  place.  I  luul  wished  lo  be  prciient  Ircm  nn  ^ara^el  [iit«n!CliD< 
boiiines^  joined  to  ■  firm  coiifidcsce  in  liit  fKnvC'i's  of  dffvwx:  biti 
ryci  were  not  those  I  wished  to  meet  iu  Wcitminstcr  HulL'^lb,,  p.' 

Mr.  Wyodhani  frequctitly  repaired  to  (he  gi-and  4.*haintinliW 
Ijox,  to  baiuiy  argumcQis  with  Miss  Bumev,  or  rather,  w** 
limy  well  believe,  lo  relieve  &u  overburdened  tnind  \rr  ■ 
ministering  to  lite  vanity  of  his  fair  disputant,  liistvfleCtbJ 
un  the  siCuatiou  of  Mr.  Hastings  were  chsractcriKtic  of  in  Iv 
ouTHblc  nud  generous  mind,  otic  thorouglily  conviiK-cd  uftl 
vnormuuE  crimes  of  the  prisoner,  yet  keenly  alive  to  wtial  * 
due  lo  Ui«  position.     They  are  thus  recorded:^ 

'  Suddenly  Uio  eye  di'0]>i>ed  down  upon  poor  Mr.  IIa-'>tii)g^;  llv  « 
pTCMion  of  liii  face  ia^tantly  lost  tlie  eiucty  aad  ease  with  Khiidi  itb 
ad^rcHsed  mei  ha  stopped  short  in  his  remarks;  he  fixed  ha  Vf 
Ktonlfustly  on  this  new,  and  but  too  intei-estitig  objevi,  nnd  sflw  vipra 
him  tome  tiiiu  iu  a  6on  of  eoiuest  ulenee,  he  suddc-iily  cxelwuiKvl,  > 
epouktng  to  hiinself,  and  from  an  uupulsc  irre^Lstiblu — '  What  a  ^ 
i«  that!  to  seu  that  man,  that  amoll  portion  of  hutnaii  chiy,  dial  p 
l'i;eblu  tiiEtcbiiiu  of  curlb,  enclosed  now  in  that  liltJi:  «pacc,  brini^rt  \ 
Unit  bai',  a  prisoner  in  u  spot  six  foot  square — wiil  lo  rofleel  on  hiibtl 
r>n>v<'i-I  NiLtion*  at  his  comoumd!  Ihiaecd  proslrutc  at  Iuh  f«Blt-i 
WUiii  u  I'hmigol  how  must  ho  feci  it! — '  "^ 

'  I  k-  brtikc  forth  aguiii.  after  a  pause  of  Miuie  lenctU, — '  WtiuJsflj 
iiitl<-i.'jl!  ulmotit  past  credibility,  is  such  a  revra-nc!  Th  Ihat,  *ii  blclW 
\m\  Ihi!  En-itcni  world  nearly  at  hin  Itetki  he,  under  wlnwe  t^ntf 
poiror  pi'liK'ca  and  irolcntatee  sunk  and  tremblcdi  he,  whow  autluiii^ 
Mu:>  wiihoiii  ihf  n  Jioli  of  respomdbility ! — ' 

'  \:iiiii  lir  -i<>ji|>i'd,  secDiiug  etruuk,  almost  beyond  the  power  iC 
:|ir>,l,.    i\itli   luisliiniivu  eommii^cration ;   hut  then,  euddynly  iwu""^ 

Im>ii  'Ii.  I-  ii  i< Il<'>'iin){  his 'nlmost  blunted  pin-posc,' h(!  ixntgiMi . 

I'vi'lii <l,    '<>  niiild  tiioHe — (lie  tliausandx.  the  millions,  wlio  W 

(ini(iiii"l  luid  liuigoi^ii'd  under  the  iron  i-od  of  his  opprcKjsiotiF — oat 
limy  but— whntcvor  region  ihcytnlinbit — be  perniiiiMl  one  dnwn,' 
)l)(lit  to  look  into  tliis  hail,  and  »ee  him  tfecrf!  TAcrv— where  be  0 
Aiu\i\i* — it  rii|fht  prove,  perhajts,  some  iecomi>en?('  lor  their  si 

'  Still  ht'  looki-d  ut  hiui,  eiu'nest  in  rumination,  ami  as  if  luwbii 
hii  n  HWiiy  Iii'  vywi  and  i>reseutly  lie  n^ain  eJtt-Jaimcd,  '  Ho^  nl 
ilr\1\\\  iiTi  lii«tn>u'"  of  thu  iuslobility  of  mortal  powiu-  U  i>reM!BhhI 
Ihiit  i'bi^'-il  Kmiii  [inssi'ssioua  so  extensive,  fioin  it  di'^puli^tn  *n  d 
...uilh<)l-.1,  lo  Mv  liiii.  now  thm-,  in  thm  sm&ll  rm^unitoi-cuo'!  In  I 
Itli'tiKj  •■(  tniiiiun  tiulm-c  how  uiemorablo  will  bo  tlic  records  iif  lli 
titu<  1  It  ttit.v  ihiit  bt'lu]{>  tu  this  great  trlbuunl  uf  the  imtiou  a  iiuui  nlul 
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IS  for  dxess  are  nlnray.4  Includec^  notCw  the  present  dftj  itkniv  btit 

for  lUe  court-days,  wUiJh  require  ft  particalar  dress;  fiw  the. next 
raniviiig  birtli-da}'  of  any  of  tlio  807^  Familj,  enryoati  of  wl>M> 
^Veqiuren  new  apparel;  for  Kew,  w^ere  the  dregs  is  puinest  f  and, for 
0ina$  on  here,  where  tlie  dreea  is  very  pleftSftnt  to  me,  requizing  j(to 
mAow  nor  ^erj,  hut  merely  to  be  Mftt^  not  inelegant,  and  ntoderatelf 
.fltsbiotinUe.  Thnt  over,  I  tmve  it^  time  «t  my  own  disposal,  ti&  » 
quarter  before  twelve,  exeept  on  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays,  when  I 
lA^O  it  only  to  a  quarter  before  eldven.  Uy  ranunagea  and  business 
WHB^times  occnpy  me  uninterrupted  to  thiiee  hours.  Wlien  they  do 
Jftf't,  I  give  till  ten  to  necessary  letters  of  dnty,  cereraraiy,  or  UHig 
Iffxeafs , — and  now,  from  ten  to  (be  times  I  have  mentionea,  I  devote 
^  -walliing.  These  limes  mentioned  call  me  to  the  irfcstmte  and  qnicli- 
nturning  luboura  of  the  toilette.  The  bonr  adranced  oii  theWed- 
aeadaja  and  Saturdays  is  for  curling  and  craping  the  hair,  wUdi  It 
now  retiuires  twice  a  week.  A  quarter  before  one  is  the  ubiibI  time 
for  the  Queen  to  begin  dressing  for  the  day.  Mrs.  SchweUenbetB 
tlien  con.sianily  attends;  so  do  I;  Mrs.  Thielky,  of  course,  at  all  times. 
We  help  her  off  with  her  gown,  and  on  with  her  powdering  things, 
^nd  then  the  hair-dresser  is  admitted.     She  generally  reads  the  i)ews- 

epers  during  that  operation.  When  she  observes  that  I  have  run  to 
r  but  half  dressed,  she  conattuitly  gives  me  leave  to  retnm  and  finish 
l^'aoon  as  ahe  is  seated.  If  8he  is  grave,  and  reads  steadily  on,  she 
4b^3ses  me,  whether  I  nni  dresscil  or  not  \  bnt  at  all  times  At  never 
'ftrf^ets  to  send  me  away  while  she  is  powdering,  with  a  consideration 
not  to  spoil  my  clothes,  thnt  one  would  not  expert  belonged  to  her  high 
stntion.  Neither  does  she  ever  detain  me  without  making  a  point  of 
reading  here  anU  there  some  Utile  paragraph  aloud.  •  "  "  I  find  her  then 
Hlways  removed  to  her  state  dressing-room,  if  any  room  in  this  private 
man^on  can  have  the  epithet  of  state.  Tliere,  in  n  very  short  time, 
her  dress  is  finished.  Slie  then  says  she  wont  detain  me,  and  I  hear 
fttid  see  no  more  of  her  till  hed-timc.  It  is  commonly  three  o'clock 
wben  I  tan  thus  set  at  large,  and  I  have  tlien  two  hours  quite  at  my 
own  disposal;  but,  in  the  natural  course  of  things,  not  a  moment  after! 
•  •  •  •  At  five,  we  have  dinner.  Mrs.  Schwellenberg  and  I  meet  in 
flie  eating-room.  We  are  commonly  tite-a-tfle:  when  there  is  any- 
body added,  it  is  from  her  invitation  only.  Whatever  right  my  place 
might  afford  me  of  nlso  inviting  my  friends  to  the  table,  I  have  now 
to^Iy  lost,  by  want  of  courage  and  spirits  to  claim  it  originally.  When 
we  have  dined,  we  go  up  stnirs  to  her  apartment,  which  is  directly 
over  mine.  Here  we  have  coffee  till  the  terracing  is  over;  this  is  at 
about  eight  o'clock.  Our  tete-a-tete  then  finishes,  and  we  come  down 
again  to  the  eating-room.  There  the  equerry,  whoever  iie  is,  comes 
to  tea  constantly,  and  with  him  any  gentleman  that  the  King  or  Queen 
may  have  invited  for  the  evening;  and  when  tea  is  over,  he  conducts 
them,  and  goes  himself,  to  the  concert -room.  This  is  commonly  about 
nine  o'cIock.  From  tiiat  time,  if  Mrs,  Schwellenberg  is  atone,  1  never 
qiut  her  for  a  minute,  till  I  come  to  my  little  supper  at  near  eleven. 
Between  eleven  and  twelve  my  last  summons  usually  takes  place, 
TOI»  Zti.  z 
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ter  ooaticiiuUj-.     Tircnly  minolM  is  i 
rilh  llw  Qnccn;  half  on  boar,  1  tkcdievct 

it  rmiiine  roost  have  been  sufficiently  weariftome  to  the  to 
norelist,  who  euuld  scara-1;  (nil  to  pcrvcive  its  ho)li)woe!B,cn'tA 
(iespisc  hereclf  fbr  EwrriBcinfi  the  belter  lupimtiotit)  of  her  gcnioi 
for  the  glhler  niiil  nrkic  of  courtly  service.  W«  nrt  not,  llierc- 
fore,  wiTprised  at  the  diwatib-faction  vrtuch  Hwin  cret-|»  out,  cot* 
vrilhslanding  tltc  sum-rabuiuluioc  of  bcr  loviUt;.  It  would  Imw 
been  strange,  inOectX  if  ibt:  sitllun-  of  Errlina  couUl  Im?  sstfiM 
with  th«  inanidea  and  petty  tn&ings  of  a  courL  MIk-  iva»  {ufiud 
for  better  thiufis,  and  ttic  epJtitual  within  grouiicdat  iln-  nixlreialf 
uoder  which  she  wm  placea.  '  Iferc  1  taxwi  retnaiii,'  ahe  wiiltt 
<in  utiK  (Kxiuiiaii  tu  Iter  sister.  '  The  die  is  cast,  and  tliat  stmoW 
i*  no  mofo.  To  keep  off  ever^  other,  to  support  the  Io«e  of  w 
dearest  friends,  and  best  society,  and  hear  in  exeliangc  ll>t 
tyranny,  the  rji^cncr,  the  ranw,  and  attempted  tadignitiesoftbtur 
greatot  eontnut — this  iniist  1>e  my  coiutant  etKleuvonr.' 

The  attachment  of  George  III.  to  the  Princess  Amelia  U  we" 
knowti,  aod  a  alight  allusion  to  ic  oocure  about  ihiii  period,  nlieu 
she  was  a  men^  infant.  The  queen  had  rc(|un>lecl  3li^  Banef 
to  take  the  yoimg  princess  into  tlie  ganieu,  where  the  kiiig  w» 
waiting  for  her.  This  was  of  course  iiiElandv  done,  and  wait 
told,  '  the  king,  who  dotett  upon  her.  seemed  gO(x]>liuni(>UK(li.T 
pleased  to  aw  nie  bring  her,  ]Ic  look  her  little  hand,  and  m 
her  away.'  The  fatal  influence  which  this  attaohment  u  sup- 
posed to  have  exercised  over  the  intellect  of  the  monnrdi,  bI* 
tachcii  consideTable  interest  to  ita  early  mani&stalion. 

A  removal  from  Windsor  to  Kew,  which  occurred  not  unfrt- 
quently.  viuned  somewhtit  tlie  otherwise  nionotonoua  charactef  <if 
her  Hie.  Ai  this  latter  place,  the  style  of  llie  royal  honaehuU 
was  more  simpte  and  retired,  and  the  establishmetit  alto||etli*t 
wai^  less  regal,  and  more  like  that  of  a  private  gentleniati.  Ull 
Bumcj  remarks : — 

'  Thp  K«w  life,  you  will  pereeiv-e,  i«  different  frcin  tlio  TTimber- 
As  there  am  no  <jarly  prayor»,  llic  Que<^n  rises  lator;  am]  as  lliun*  ti 
no  fomi  or  oeremooy  here  of  any  sort,  her  flrc^s  is  pUin,  auil  thu  bnv 
fur  tlie  ^coiul  tc^etlo  extremely  uncei-tain.  The  royal  faiuQy  to* 
kerr  ulwiiys  in  ao  very  Tvtired  a  way,  that  ihey  live  at  xhe  aiuiplci' 
eountry  gcmtltifolka.  Tbo  King  has  not  even  an  oijuerTy  with  iiim, 
nor  (he  Queen  any  laily  to  attend  her  when  she  goe,*  her  airlDKti.  •  •  • 
It  ii  a  *till  ;treat'?r  iIJIDeully  to  see  eom|>any  here  thou  al  Wo3»ir. 
I  luy  npartiueuia  ai'e  npelairs,  tlierp  in  a  (irtaler  iloiiger  irf  hi- 
iti  ol'tJie  royal  family;  and  I  tint!  all  ilii^  li«u*elK>l(l  art 
n  iiivitlng  or  ndniitiing  any  fnrnds  here  tlmn  elMwlKn 
oa  MCOttnt  of  th«  very  easy  aail  unreEerved  way  in  which  thaj 
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|Pl%  ynmliif  aoont  firem  coe  tnd  of  Iba  houfle  to  the  ^OiBtp  without 
piiiamiun  or  cara.WIb.9  p.  87. 

kg^An  interestiiig  account  is  given  of  the  efiect  produced  at 
Mflndtor  bjthe  attempt  of  Mao^aret  Nicholaon  (August  2, 1786) 
pii'tlie  life  of  tihe  kin^.  Such  attempts  were  then  happ^j  uih 
PttddiD  in  English  history,  as  they  nave  ever  been  deemed 
jftMMrixi  from  the  English  cnaracter.  George  the  Hurd  hastened 
|b"Wiiidaor,  in  <Mfder  to  assure  the  queen  of  his  safety,  and 
"^*'  ^  there  befote  any  inteliujence  of  his  danoer  had  betti  re* 
^  Here  I  am  I  safe  ana  well,  as  you  seel'  exclaimed  the 
*  bat  I  have  very  narrowly  escaped  being  irtabbedP 
iribmptness  of  the  communication  was  too  much  tor  his 
pttdtoon^  who  *  wept  even  with  violence.'  The  king,  we  are  in* 
Anied,  *  with  the  gayest  good  humour,  cUd  his  utmost  to  com- 
Ijirt  them,  and  then  gave  a  relation  of  the  affiur,  with  a  calmness 
tnd  meoQcem  that,  had  any  one  but  himself  been  his  hero, 
hroald  hove  been  rraurded  as  totally  unfeeling/ 

-The  omduct  of  Geoige  the  Third  on  this  occasion  was  calm 
iilld  mwnanimous.  When  the  assasun  was  seised  by  the  popu- 
iMSe^  and  was  about  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  indignant  resentment 
Ivhieh  her  act  had  enkindled,  the  kinff  nobly,  and  on  the  instant, 
Mekumed,  *  The  poor  creature  is  mad  I  Jjo  not  hurt  hei^-*Hdie 
IMIB  not  hurt  me  T  His  subsequent  demeanour  is  thus  described : — 

'  The  insanity  of  the  woman  has  now  fully  been  proved;  but  that 
noble  confidence  which  gave  that  instant  excuse  for  her  was  then  all 
his  own. 

*  Nor  did  he  rest  here;  notwithstanding  the  excess  of  terror  for  bis 
safety,  and  doubt  of  further  mischief,  with  which  all  his  family  and  all 
lis  household  were  seized,  he  still  maintained  the  most  cheerl*ul  com- 
[Msure,  and  insisted  upon  walking  on  the  terrace,  with  no  other  at- 
tendant than  his  single  equerry. 

*  The  poor  Queen  went  with  him,  pale  and  silent, — the  Princesses 
Followed,  scarce  yet  commanding  their  tears.  In  the  evening,  just  as 
usual,  the  King  had  his  concert,  but  it  was  an  evening  of  grief  and 
[iorror  to  his  family;  notliing  was  listened  to,  scarce  a  word  was  spoken; 
the  Princesses  wept  continually;  the  Queen,  still  more  deeply  struck, 
:K>uld  only,  from  time  to  time,  hold  out  her  hand  to  the  King,  and  say, 
^  I  have  you  yet!' 

*  The  affection  for  the  King  felt  by  all  his  household  has  been  at 
once  pleasant  and  affecting  to  me  to  observe;  there  has  not  been  a  dry 
3ye  in  either  of  the  lodges^  on  the  recital  of  his  danger,  and  not  a  face 
but  his  own  that  has  not  worn  marks  of  care  ever  since.* — lb.,  p.  48. 

Soon  after  this  event,  the  king  paid  a  visit  to  Oxford,  accom- 
panied by  his  queen  and  three  of  the  princesses.  Miss  Bumey 
ittended  her  majesty  on  this  occasion,  and  has  given  an  animated 
iketch  of  the  reception  with  which  the  royal  party  met     We  are 
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Iciaptcd  to  trauscribr  sa  extract  rrom  bcr  acconnl,  ns  funndung  ' 
A  [wriillcl  ii>  wlwt  liaa  itotiioliuu-A— so  nt  least  reiiort  Niir»— ubs 
ylato  uii  i)ti>  prusentiition  of  oihcr  diviiiif,  less  <li(ittngiu>l>«d  b; 
iheir  ecclcHiaelicsl  prefermcnUi,  but  not  kivt  pure  or  ardent  m 
tlieir  lojnllT.  Ii  wns  in  tlio  tlicatrc  of  iJie  univcraitv.  ftfter  v> 
lulilrwwf'hfui  been  iircwnic*!  hy  the  vi»»-cbanccllor,  iHist  ihi'  fiJ- 
Ifiniiig  arotie  ocpimxHl:' — 

■  Al^iT  tliid,  tJit!  V1>!0<CUanacUor  and  ProJe«eors  bc^q^-j  fvt  Ik 
tiuiiour  uf  kiaaing  the  Kiug's  hand.  Lord  Hiircoun  irw  acaoik 
tkirkwiu-d  uieaat'iiprer;  aiiil  here  toUuwed  a  great  marie  oT  ]iuo£iw  • 
lUc  KiiiK;  he  miw  iltat  iiotliing  l««8  tluiii  a  ihnTOugh-lwe*!  nid  MnrtUf. 
uuch  ii;<  Lord  Hort'^urt,  couhl  wulk  backwoids  dotrn  iht^n  *irf»,  faafM 
liinufll",  niid  in  niglit  of  so  lull  a  hall  of  siMu-tAlors  and  lie  tdcnlixt 
dUiiui.'wd  with  bciug  approndied  to  tiis  seal,  and  walked  dtmn  hioudf 
iiati>  ihi!  taea,  wheia  the  Vke-ChonceUor  kiMiNj  his  hantl,  and  ■■> 
imitatod  by  every  Frofcssor  and  Doctor  in  thh  room. 

'  Notwitluiandiug  this  considerate  good-onture  in  hid  Miyn^,  ife 
Mght,  lit  tiini.'^,  wns  very  ridiculous.  Soiuu  of  tim  wortltj  adlrfiatn 
uiiukimI  to  such  ceremonies,  oud  iinaccualonic4l  to  such  n  [irtutnti'.  tb 
moincat  they  Lnd  kissed  the  King's  htind,  turned  tbeir  W-Xa  in  luiu. 
nod  wnlkfld  awiiy  as  in  any  common  roow;  others  att(aii{.tinf;  » ^ 
botlor,  did  atill  worse,  by  tottering  and  slunkbling,  and  fulling  funl  id' 
thtw  tieliind  tbentj  some-,  ashamed  t«  kii«o),  took  Iht:  Kiii^'i  hud 
i«tnughl  up  to  their  mouths;  others,  cfiually  oCllteir  giionl,  filiimH 
down  on  bi>ili  kn^es,  nnd  conld  hai-dly  j^t  up  again;  aiid  mnny,  l> 
Ihoir  confiiaion.  fairly  uro«o  by  puUin;^  liis  Mt^ettly's  hand  lo  nusc  Hits. 

'  Ah  thu  King  apokc  to  crery  one,  upou  Lord  HiiTL'Oiirt'f  iRvaontiif 
Ihrtu,  \WtK  CL-rvmoitial  took  up  a  good  deal  of  time;  hut  it  tra«  too  nut 
and  divcrtinu  lu  ai>[H>iu-  long.' — lb.,  pp.  9",  98. 

Thr-  most  interoatlng  portions  of  the  third  volume  itro  tbt* 
which  illuMrate  the  (lomcslicclmracloruftlic  king  and  mii^cii.  TIh 
Ipnm  im  which  thoy  lived  wevt^  those  of  intiniiitc  ana  coafi^rtt 
Htlai'hnioiit,— Hiiplifit  tnisl  and  nHi'ctioiiuU-  ustei-tn  on  the  nne 
nii)c  iH'in^  i»('t  hy  fund  reverence  and  complai-crtcy  on  the  otW- 
'rilrh'  Kiicial  hours  exhibited,  in  coneeqiicncc,  a  Kceiie  vistty  di^ 
leivnt  rnuii  that  which  a  ordinarily  witnessed  in  the  piUKCS  of 
litngH.  The  following  luii'cdute  speaks  a  volume  on  Ihia  paint^' 

'  I  i-iinnot  her*  hi*lfi  mnntioning  a  \fry  IndTC^ting  littlp  scene  at  nliieli 
I  Wh"  |>n-«i'nt  about  this!  tinin.  Tliit  Qui'<'.h  htul  nnliodybuL  mywlTwittt 
lior,  OiVn  Uhindnf!,  nhcii  th«i  Kinu  haiitily  entei'Ml  the  room  with  wni« 
k-tttHrt*  in  hi«  Imud.  and  ii<)<lrej<siufc  Iter  in  (•nrman,  wliicit  hi:  ipokn 
Vnry  (uat.  ami  with  nmrli  apparent  interest  in  what  he  said,  he  1n«t))iltl 
IIm  )i>||<"IV  up  to  h•^r,  nnil  put  them  into  lier  hand.  She  reettiTi-d  ihsm 
with  miW'ti  lurhiitlou,  but  evidently  uf  a  mueh  jilmMd  sort,  and  i-mW- 
Tu»n»l  t>t  ktv  bin  baud  n»  ho  hold  them.  Hm  would  not  let  Imr,  biM 
wad*  Ml  <iHbrt<  With  n  munteiiancr  of  tlu;  highest  iMitisfaetiun,  lu  Uai 
Imt*.    I  MW  hUMtM^  In  Iter  eytit  a  fbrgetfuhiea*,  at  the  n 
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ttifiShe  koked  like  deftth — ookyurless  and  wan;  bat  nttnre  is  infec- 
ipniirthe  tears  gushed  from  her  own  ejee,  and  a  perfect  agonj  oi 
yiq^ag  ensued,  which,  once  begun,  she  coidd  not  stop;  she  did  not 
jpdefidtry;  for  when  it  subsid^,  and  she  wiped  her  eyes,  she  said, 
^tbaak  you,  Hiss  Bumej-^you  have  made  me  cry — it  is  a  great 
Q^lpf  to  me  ;  I  had  not  been  able  to  cry  before  all  this  night  long/ 

'  *  O  what  a  scene  followed!  what  a  scene  was  related!  The  king, 
n  the  middle  of  the  night,  had  insisted  upon  seeing  if  his  queen  was 
febt  removed  from  the  lK>use;  and  he  had  <$ome  into  her  room,  with  a 
MUdle  in  his  hand,  opened  the  bed-curtains,' and  satisfied  himself  she 
W§»  there,  and  Miss  Groldsworthy  by  her  side.  This  observance  of 
ll»idlrections  had  much  soothed  him;  but  he  stayed  a  full  half  hour, 
Mrii^llio  depth  of  terror  during  that  time  no  words  can  paint.  Tbe 
tmt  ef  audi  another  entrance  was  now  so  strongly  upon  the  nerves  of 
tm  poor  queen,  that  she  could  hardly  support  herself. 

r  «  The  king — ^the  royal  sufferer  was  still  in  the  next  room,  attended 
yr  Sir  Gleorge  Baker — and  Dr.  Heberden,  and  his  pages,  with  Ckdond 
Mldflworthy  occasionally,  and  as  he  called  for  him.  He  kept  talking 
Bieenahigljf;  his  voice  was  so  lost  in  hoarseness  and  weakness,  it  was 
midered  dmost  inarticulate;  but  its  tone  was  still  all  benevolence,-— 
S-ldiidness,  all  touching  graciousness. 

>•'>  It  was  ^ught  advisable  the  queen  should  not  rise,  lest  the  king 
llDiild  be  offended  that  fHae  did  not  go  to  him;  at  present  he  was  con* 
httt^  beeanse  he  conceived  her  to  be  nursing  for  her  illness. 
l*^>Biit  what  a  situation  for  her!  She  would  not  let  me  leave  her 
lovr;  she  made  me  remain  in  the  room,  and  ordered  me  to  sit  down. 
[  WHS  too  trembling  to  refuse.  Lady  Elizabeth  soon  joined  us.  We 
iH  three  stayed  with  her;  she  fivquently  bid  me  listen,  to  hear  what 
he  king  was  saying  or  doing.  1  did,  and  oarricd  the  best  accounts 
[  could  manage,  without  deviating  from  truth,  except  by  some 
>niiBsions.  Nothing  could  be  so  ofHicting  as  this  task;  even  now,  it 
)rings  fresh  to  my  ear  his  poor  exhausted  voice.  *  I  am  nervous,'  he 
*ried;  *  I  am  not  ill,  but  I  am  nervous;  if  you  would  know  what  is  the 
xintterwith  me,  I  am  neiTOus.  But  I  love  you  botli  very  well,  if  you 
would  tell  me  truth;  I  love  Dr.  Heberden  best,  for  he  has  not  told  me 
a  lie:  Sir  George  has  told  me  a  lie — a  white  lie,  he  says,  but  I  hate  a 
white  lie  !     If  you  will  tell  rae  a  lie,  let  it  he  a  black  lie !' 

*  This  was  what  he  kept  saying  almost  constantly,  mixed  in  with 
other  matter,  but  always  returning,  and  in  a  voice  that  truly  will 
never  cease  vibrating  in  my  recollection.' — lb.,  pp.  286 — 289. 

The  subsequent  progress  of  his  majesty's  illness,  with  the 
alternations  of  hope  and  fear,  of  thrilling  agony,  and  of  tem- 
porary joy,  to  which  the  royal  household  were  subjected,  are 
ueLaited  by  our  diarist  with  absorbing  interest.  The  visitation 
was  in  itself  sufficieotly  overwhelming,  but  there  were  political 
considerations  which  added  to  its  poignancy,  and  greatly  em- 
bittered the  lot  of  the  queen,  lliough  Miss  Bumey  passes 
over  these  points  of  the  history  as  slightly  as  possible^  enough  is 
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auA  to  inilicasa  Ibo  ccnos  on  which  the  qorcn  and  hri  e\iiS 
«on  w«n-,  Mid  Uie  Dulo  rrfpinl  which  tbr  Iwtrr,  and  stttnt  J  tix 
cuurt  iiU«o(tonl^  paUl  tu  hiT  rt.-eliug<.  ■  I  ihmk,'  reinarb  Mia 
Bunu-'j,  oo  cxxasiuo  of  the  jih^rsiciiins  rpi»airin{f  to  the  Priow  • 
WaJea  to  report  their  opinion  on  the  kings  slate,  '  n  deppci  Ue>. 
I  haw  npvcr  wiliM.'MVu.  AIti-ikW  to  become  but  iirtvint),  r«a 
fot  llw  lingt  The  ieV9  were  iuw  wijird ;  indigiaUon  uat 
with  puu,  the  severest  pain,  of  ever;  Bpecw.-^*  Wc  can  Ibd 
roofn  uol^T  fer  oiu:  short  extnct  mure 

WIuIm  I  woa  yrX  with   tujr  |iouf  rajnl  suflcm  tbU  momiiie,  Ik 
■  "  •  sisaTlSrKt 


tntrmdon,  unl  tbitn  g«ru  n  verjr  raergotii!  Iiutorjr  of  tlin  prwcAi 
night.  It  had  been  Indeed  naoft  mOortiagtr  dr««dful  I  The  Idni!  h» 
xitKB  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  and  wtitdd  lake  no  denial  Iti  «t 


inlft  Ham  wax  room.  There  lie  mm  Hbtr  larrn  oonf;reaa  1  In*^  nof 
lioiMil:  aaiaaed  and  in  cnostematioo,  Iia  dcinanded  what  liiuy  fij 
tlum?  Btach  followed  that  I  have  li>»rrl  since,  panieubirijr  At 
■ramett  alogtf  on  iu3  do«r  non  Frederick,  hi<  taToui^tv^  faU  fntfi 
•  Y«^'  he  cned,  *  Frederick  in  my  friend  T — lutil  ttui  mmi  «u  tlwB 
IkTCMBl  amongst  tfie  re^t,  but  ixjit  occnl 

*  8tr  tieorge  Baker  wat  iberr.  aail  wax  {>nvaiijy  laxliorted  bf  tbi 
gmtlonMo  lo  lead  the  kinji  buck  t»  his  room;  hut  he  had  n»t  c«at*g?. 
he  albmpted  only  to  spoik,  and  tl)c  king  peonexl  him  in  a  twraer,  wd 
him  !»<;  was  n  mere  old  woiiuui — that  he  wonderod  he  lind  over  Mnml 
his  advice,  for  he  kn^w  nothing  of  liia  coiuiilaiut,  nhich  wu  oilj 
nervous  I 

Hie  Prince  of  Wales,  hy  signs  and  irludwnt,  would  ha>-(i  inpJ 
otherti  tu  havo  drawn  hini  away,  but  iiu  one  dwvtl  Ht>|inndi  blm,  mi 
ho  n'tnained  then;  n  eun.iiderable  timu,  '  Nor  do  I  know  whoa  b* 
wonid  have  been  got  bock,'  continued  the  prince,  '  if  at  last  Mr.  Fiirfr 
had  not  tinJi^rtiUten  hint.  1  am  nxtrrmiJy  uhUge<]  lo  Mr.  Falrir 
indeed.  He  came  boldly  u[i  to  Ititn,  and  took  liim  by  Uih  arm,  aid 
begged  him  to  go  to  bed,  and  th<-n  drew  him  iilnng,  and  said  bo  niwt 
go.  Then  he  siud  he  would  not,  luid  cried,  *  Who  are  you^  '  Isa 
Mr.  Fiurly,  air,'  he  answen-d,  '  and  your  ltL\jesty  has  iMen  raycoai 
tu  me  often,  and  now  I  am  going  to  Im  very  guod  to  you,  for  yon  nptf 
eoBie  to  bed,  sir:  it  is  necCMiuy  to  your  life.'  And  then  Iw  maw 
BUrprisud,  that  he  Int  1iimiu--lf  Im  drown  alon;;  just  like  a  chitdj  and  m 
They  got  bim  to  lied.  I  belirve  riHe  he  would  have  st^yrd  ill  niddr 
■  Mr.  Fairly  has  had  .sonic  melancholy  cxj)eri>^ict'  in  a  c«w  of  tint 
sort,  with  n  very  near  connexion  of  his  own.  How  tbrtnnate  be  wa» 
prewJil!*— lb.,  pp.  299,  300. 

Wc  shall  ugaiD  recur  to  the  work  a«  it  pronvds,  aod  ia  lb« 
meantime,  content  ourselves  nitli  recominenuing  it  in  ouriewkn 
as  an  smiising  companion,  whose  verv  iiroliKity  nnd  wearinBK- 
ness  disclose  traits  of  character,  and  ilhiatrationti  of  luanociv^ 
which  we  should  grieve  to  be  deprived. 


ttt^'VT.  1.  France  dtiee  18dO.    By  Thoiiuui  Raikefl,  Esq.    2  vok. 
t^  ^  Xiondxm:  Bocme,  New  Bond-street    1841. 

l^^jBurope  in   1840.      Translated   from  the  Oerman  of  Wbl%«ag 
^  IKbxmL    Edinbiirgli:  A.  and  C.  Blade.     1841. 

Pppi  author  of  the  work  that  staiids  fint  at  the  head  of  this 
^gpfile  pats  forth  no  pretensions  to  the  research  or  talents  of  an 
ppnrimi  With  a  narrative  of  ftcts,  not  always  detafled  accord- 
tag  to  the  date  of  their  occurrence^  he  intermixes,  and  yery 
My  8O5  various  anecdotes  of  an  interesting  nature  not 
_.  ly  known  in  England,  which  he  had  ori^nally  eoUected 
preserved  in  the  shape  of  a  joumaL    Hiese  are  calculated 

produce  some  amusement,  if  not  information,  to  the  reader. 

,  the  relation  of  events,  truth,  he  assures  us,  has  heen  inva- 

Uy  oMisulted;  and  we  find  no  reason  to  impuA^  that  deda- 
OMUod  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  must  admit  that  in  this  respect  be 
ym  confined  himself  to  a  fidr  and  candid  recital  of  those  &cts 
irhieh  are  acknowledged  to  be  true  by  all  parties.  To  be  surs^ 
iam  main  occurrences  he  relates  in  the  fint  portion  of  his  work, 
lie  mean  those  of  the  late  revolution,  and  of  the  period  imme- 
fifttely  subsequent  to  it,  are  not  altogether  new  to  us,  having 
beita  firequently  narrated  and  commented  upon  by  previous 
iriiten,  such  as  Mr.  H.  Bulwer  and  others ;  but  the  chief  dis- 
jnction  in  the  merits  of  Mr«  Raikes's  book  consists  in  its  more 
ninute,  continuous,  and  familiar  narrative  of  those  interesting 
»vent8,  as  well  as  in  its  fund  of  anecdotes  and  tales,  tending  to 
Uustrate  and  contrast  the  present  and  former  conditions  of 
(ociety  in  France.  Looked  at  in  this  character,  the  volumes 
>efbre  us  must  be  regarded  as  a  peculiarly  instructive  and  enter- 
aining  production.  As  the  manuscript  was  composed,  he  informs 
10,  two  years  ago,  and  the  publication  of  it  unavoidably  post- 
poned, he  has  availed  himself  of  the  delay  to  prefix  an  ample 
introduction,  in  order  to  bring  down  the  historical  narration  of 
political  events  to  a  more  recent  date.  Differing  as  we  often  do 
from  the  peculiar  views  of  the  writer,  in  reference  not  only  to 
the  ultimate  general  effects  of  the  late  changes  to  be  verified 
hereafter,  but  likewise  as  regards  the  immediate  moral  conse- 
quences of  transactions  in  close  connexion  with  them ;  we  yet 
cannot  refrain  from  generally  recommending  the  performance  as 
affording  groundwork  for  profitable  speculation  on  the  very  im- 
portant and  interesting  subject  on  which  it  treats,  while  we  con- 
fine ourselves  in  the  present  article  almost  wholly  to  a  discus- 
sion of  the  political  topics  involved  in  the  author's  preliminary 
narrative. 

In  the  opening  of  his  work,  Mr.  Raikes  very  justly  remarks — 

'  What  Ferguson  observes  of  the  multitude  may  with  equal  pro- 
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priet]'  1»"  ap|4i»l  to  wrrrn^  princw.  Tlwy  uiiiutentitnmUjr, . 
Uiw  li'  tlw  bringing  oboul  fventt  irhicb  tliey  m-ver  <^iileniplil^ 
Every  iicpk  »ts  hi-,  owl  evrry  uovemeBt  of  tlic  mtilticud^i  end  1° 
irliit  UT!  itrawd  I'uUghiPDMl  SSI'S,  «n  iDMle  willi  <M)unl  bbn^MM  (• 
Uk  &tuiv,  um)  Dniious  stumble  upcm  ejlabljtUoHiau,  alticJi  wi  isdW 
ibc  rcsbU  •<<  kunati  M'tun,  btit  not  tbu  osevulion  of  any  hmat 

'  A  revotutioM  baa  uken  plnc«  in  tlua  (country,  vliii-h  puvijai 
tmie,  di4»Uite<l  society,  alu-rcd  tlie  suocosalon,  ou'il  reuilenJ  PnOM 
an  n\^t*i  ofwrnjr  ami  suspicion  to  tier  iicigliljours.  The  nuul  tdW 
{HUtliaiU  of  iliis  \-i<.>t<-iit  explosion  allow,  llml  never  niocf:  ibi-  drei^ 
trisb  iu  ITSg  hail  ibc  coaniry  bfen  in  so  [irosperoui  aiid  dtUtritUift 
iMixlition.  TIk'  bh^fsingB  id  a  long  (icaM  had  dospd  ili«  Mooob 
iBflictnl  by  liic  iarafkm  of  1813,  jmbUc  ci<edit  wb.*  MUUi^ad,  Ai 
fkitth  wnT<  above  [Hir,  pereoiHil  Hb«ily  was  as^unvl,  commttte  M 
nrvlvnl,  antl  trvalth  wm  dn-nbling  fivply  through  all  ilic  cfaamwli  if 
tbis  vul  I'mpirv.  A  ^rcat  intlnx  of  foralgn^ra  cami^  to  rM(d«  in  lU 
captlal,  aiul  n)lonip!i  of  English,  indnoMl  by  ihe  ooinjiaraiive  clwnMd> 
of  lifing  in  Franiv,  c«iablt<)i«vl  tbfiuBelvea  in  variout  provlani^  dun 
iiKn-asiitj;  the  cirrulntioit  of  capiud,  and  the  Utnnaud  for  ciiufitD^lMd 
tbrouftlKMil  ibe  cuuntry.  The  pubUc  fund«  not  only  tosv  in  [oiix.  itai 
V.TT  coandeivd  the  hmwi  eligible  iDv««tment  in  Eiiro(»e,  thu  butd* 
smimod  witli  gumu.  house  rukt  bfH^.iine  exorbituut,  and  llip  bniljbig 
tpecnlatlons  were  ^o  eslensive  that  the  cost  uf  land  In  Tatv  WM 
bereliy  doubled. 

*  Tluve  (lays  dulUcMl  to  sliake  lliia  prosperous  faWic  to  iu  mj 
(tAuiduiioii.  HUlory  aboundu  In  details  of  ^u^t  eon^mdi^  Inv 
KU'l  artfutly  ruuibint-d,  plauned  willi  fure,  and  executed  with  cquiMi 
Mt  IB  Him  wonderful  fjuuupU^  of  human  Tieis^tudet  it  tloi»  nit  appiv 
Itiat  on<  FiingU'  utdividuul,  ovim  of  th«  most  promiitcat  arbm  IndA 
•cMie,  rctiifd  to  his  bnl  on  th>-  nij^t  of  Siuidaj-,  tJtu  ;!iStb  of  •Iiil7> 
with  even  a  Ulcni  fu^pieiun  that  a  great  revolution  Kuuld  krvnk  Ml 
on  lite  f»l lowing  day.' 

Bmring  in  view  this  represcntaiinn  of  tlio  i-xipnul  proswtitT 
of  Knncc  At  the  period  to  which  it  refers,  it  in  a  problem  wnrtllj 
of  ^olntioii,  wUcthcr,  in  looking  at  ihe  positive  rcftrilbi,  ihb  rew- 
liitioti  has  08  yet  procured  any  of  its  promised  thiiis,  or,  irt  otiift 
wortU.  imin\>viil  llic  moral  or  politiciil  Hituation  uf  ilie  Fttfocb 
(XHjplo.  For  lliis,  aflef  all,  is  tlie  groat  question.  Atlmittn^. 
as  wry  da  fuitl  musl,  tlial  the  reign  of  the  Bourbons  wa:i  iiiiniic^ 
to  tlic  welfare  of  Fnmce,  and  incompatible  willi  ilu;  spirit  of  iLf 
nge,  tnore  than  tcu  years  liuvr  now  cb^^cd  since  ibtur  final  es- 
pulaon,  and  it  is  only  fair  to  jwk  thi*  question,  Mbclltcr  lb 
lUUton  ba«  utice  bct^onic  nwre  prosperoua,  mor«  Diunl,  tnofr 
tranquil,  or  more  free? — whether  the  patriotic  wntimiiDia  p»o- 
fp»*i.-il  in  ttic  oiiiKcl  by  the  Icadem  of  this  great  commotion,  ban; 
been  realised  and  identjtiod  by  any  noblv  cxcrtioiis  ](>r  tbi?  udibr 
good,  or  whether  they  have  not  nitber  proved  in  ibc  wqiwl  a 
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SO  sh<^  a  time  since,  was  of  equal  magnitude  with  Us  eriiMa  !*  * 
pp-*71vW.-  ■  ■■■■; 

»  BorMy-'Vaa  preseDt  oo  the  Becond  day  of  Mr.  Bi^lu^ 
lited  Bpeeoh,  woicb  occupied  fiiursittiiiaB  of  the  couit  The 
HSttibte  affloetice  of  Hr.  Burke's  mind  wbb  tterer  emced 
itiif  advantage  than  on  this  oceatnon.  Ii  ua^  ii  vast  field 
Fhiclf  his  excursive  and  impassioned  intellect:  bad  to  range. 
f%ig8  of  millions,  the  morally  of  natiouf,  the  huoour  of 
iqtiy,  the  supremacy  of  law,  were  amongst  ibc  tonics  he 
^dOncuss,  and  he  proved  himself  ecraal  to  the  iicrilous  rc- 
]{etitK  of  the  case.  '  TTierefbre,'  said  the  urator  at  Uic  close 
.harangue,  *  I  im^)each  Warren  Haatio^s  of  high  crimes 
^ademeanors;  I  impeach  him  in  the  name  of  the  Coiit- 
House  of  FarliomeDt,  whose  trust  lie  iua  betrayed;  [  ini- 
hiiD  in  the  nunc  of  the  F.nglinh  nation,  whoae  anaient 
rfae  has  Bulhed;  I  impeach  him  in  the  name  of  the  pec^ik 
{■,' whose  lights  he  has  trodden  under  toot,  and  whoae 
y  he  has  turned  into  a  desert;  lastly,  in  the  oatne  dT 
^natore  itself,  in  the  name  of  both  seies,  in  the  nstat  ^ 
Ite,  in  the  name  of  every  rank,  I  impeach  the  cdttltiiah 
'^d'6pprcssorof  alir  Theeflfectofthis  roeechonhetown 
i^  tbiis  described  in  a  conversation  with  Mr.  Wyodbaoi : — 

old  him  tliat  Iiis  opening  liud  struck  mc  witli  the  highest  admi- 
6f  his  powers,  fkim  the  eloqucDce,  the  imagination,  the  Are,  the 
ty  of  exprwaion,  and  the  ready  flow  of  iaiiguage,  with  which  he 
1  gifted,  in  a  most  superior  manner,  for  any  and  every  purpooC  to 
rhetoric  could  lead.  '  And  when  he  came  to  his  two  narratives,' 
nued,  '  when  he  related  the  pai'tieulnrs  of  thoi^e  dreaiiful  inur- 
e  interestetl,  he  eng^cd,  be  at  lu^t  overpowered  me;  I  felt  my 
ost,  I  could  hardly  keep  on  my  seat  My  eyes  dreuded  a  single 
towards  a  man  so  accused  us  Mr.  Hastings;  I  wanted  to  sink 
floor,  that  they  might  be  saved  so  painful  u  sight.  I  had  no 
e  could  dear  himself  i  not  another  wisi)  in  his  favour  remained, 
hen  from  this  naii-atiou  Mr.  Burke  proceeded  to  his  own  eom- 
and  declamation — when  the  chai'ges  »f  rapacity,  cruelty,  tyranny 
Xneral,  and  muile  with  all  the  violence  of  personal  detestation, 
ntinued  and  aggravated  witliout  any  fni-ther  fact  or  illuslration; 
lere  appeared  more  of  study  llian  of  tiuth,  more  of  invective 
r  justice;  and,  in  short,  so  little  of  proof  to  so  much  of  passion, 
a  very  short  time  I  began  to  lift  up  my  head,  my  seat  was  no 
oneasy,  my  eyes  were  indifferent  which  way  they  looked,  or 
bject  caught  them;  and  before  I  was  myself  aware  of  the  declen- 
'  Mr.  Burke's  powers  over  my  feelings,  I  found  myself  a  mere 
;or  in  a  public  place,  and  looking  all  around  it,  with  my  opora- 
n  my  handl' — lb.,  pp.  119,  120. 

:  health  of  the  king,  which  had  hitherto  been  remarkably 
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rabost,  bpgoQ  lu  tlecUnc  in  li»e  mnuncr  of  1 7S8.  A  vist  b 
Cliollenbsro  wk  undertidken,  iu  ibc  hope  of  anieiulnicni,  but  ibr 
loval  palieDi  relumed  wichoai  improvcmctii,  attcl  Wm  iHhm 
imduwly  anumrd  n  morr  «binning  rhHnurtor.  Hies  Btm>tf% 
noilci-ff  »f  ifi'm  sul'jtHTt  Me  frei|ucnt,  arul  full  of  painful  mttm*. 
aod  we  should  be  gliid,  did  ottr  space  permit  ii,  to  iraitKriU 
largely  froni  her  pages.  The  fcare  of  the  roya!  hoHSchgW  wn 
iioi  tnoroitehly  nwiikcncd  lill  October,  17H8,  on  Uic  'iOth  rf 
which  mMitli  imit  nuthor  ncconls  in  her  diarf,  '  Tlic  king  *• 
taken  Tcryill  in  the  night,  and  «c  have  all  hcen  cmclly  rngbl- 
cncd ;  but  it  went  off,  and  ihank  Ucaven  I  he  is  now  brtlcr- 

A  fcvr  d*yt  aRervrnda,  vtc  meet  with  the  fallowing,  in  vUii 
we  b^n  to  discern  more  obvious  symptoui^  of  the  fearful  iiulitiT 
which  was  besetting  the  ro^  sufferer: — 

'  I  liad  a  »n  of  conferanco  with  Uis  Mufcsty,  or  ratiuir  I  ne  tbe 
ol^cct  to  whom  he  «|>okc,  wrth  a  manuor  so  unoonmoo,  that  a  H^ 
fi-A-«r  nlono  could  account  for  it;  a  rapidity,  a  hoonencM  of  mitt,  ■ 
volubility,  an  earaestiKMB — a  Tehaaencc,  rather — it  startled  me  ina- 
|iR»6ibly;  yet  with  a  craclouanoe  exceeding  even  aQ  I  ever  mH  trill 
tx-foiv — it  was  glbno<^t  kiudnes»! 

'  Llcav«n — Heaven  preserve  himl  Tbo  queen  grow5  moie  a4 
mnro  imes«y.  She  alanos  me  Kunetimee  for  heraeir,  at  oUifx  timM 
slie  ha«  a  eeda(en«]i§B  that  wondera  me  siiU  more. 

'  Sunday,  Ot-l.  26th. — The  Mug  was  jirevailed  opon  not  In  ^^o  In 
chapel  thig  morning.  I  met  him  in  the  pai^iiagd  from  tlte  qneirn>  tvm; 
lit;  sloiiped  me,  and  conversed  upon  hie  health  near  half-an-honr.  *Sii 
with  that  extreme  qaicknese  of  speech  and  manner  that  Ih^ode*  Io 
fever;  and  be  hardly  ^eeps,  be  telle  me,  one  minnte  all  night;  indi^ 
if  he  reeovera  not  hi^  rest,  a  most  delirious  fever  seems  In  thtentoi 
hira,  ile  in  oil  agitation,  all  emotion,  yet  all  beneToIenec  ami  jnijd- 
nBKK,  even  to  a  degree  tliat  mnkee  it  touching  to  bear  him  s^ii-jtk.  Wt 
fuwnTe!>  everybody  of  his  health;  he  feems  only  fearful  t<i  ^ivc  uneM- 
iiCM  to  others,  yet  certainly  he  is  better  tlian  la«t  night.  Nutad/ 
speakn  of  his  illness,  nor  what  they  think  of  iL 

'  Hntiirday,  Nov.  1st. — Our  king  does  not  advimcG  iit  amviulnatt 
he  gniws  en  weak  that  he  walks  like  a  gouty  man,  yet  bu  mieh  nitUt 
lliat  he  has  talked  away  hix  voice,  and  is  so  hoarse  It  in  nnjuftl  t» 
hear  him.  The(|ue«n  is  cvidentlyin  great  luieaKineoa.  GoaModliitt 
better!  •  •  •  • 

*  During  the  reading  litis  morning,  twice,  nl  piithetie  jur  iiij^i*.  1^ 
poor  queen  shed  tcani.  '  How  nervous  I  am!'  nbc  cncdt  *  t  am  tfUn 
a  fooll     Don't  you  think  so?' 

■  •  No,  ma'tun !'  wm  all  I  dared  answer.  •  "  •  • 

'  The  khig  was  hunting.     Iltt  anxiety  fur  hi*  retnm  ^ 

timn  eviT.  TIio  moment  he  arrived  he  sent  n  page  lo  desire  lo  fain 
inflre  nnd  fake  his  bnrk  in  the  queen's  dro«ing-room.  She  5aid  she 
would  p'liir  it  out  herself,  and  sent  to  inquire  how  he  drank  St. 

'TbakiHgil  very  Moslblc  of  the  great  change  ^ere  U  in  ' 
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lii  of  her  distil]       ^e  at  it    It  bmiii8»  but  Bskren  Hrerl  k!  a  ihreat 

C  total  breakiBg  op  of  the  constitittioo.  This,  too^  teema  bis  own 
»'  I WHB  pretent  at  bis  first  seeing  Ladj  Effinghiun  on  bis  return 
(^TViadMir  thialast  time.  *Uj  dear  Efff/  be  cri^ '  yon  see  me,  all 
|^paoe>  an  old  man.' 

||jf^i(  was  so  sinch  afieeted  by  this  eoDchunation,  that  I  wished  to  nm 
Ijtt.pC  ll|e  vooooL  Tet  I  oonld  not  but  reoover  when  Lady  Effingham, 
^^er  well-nieAning  but  literal  way,  composedly  answered,  *  We  most 
Cntm  old,  sir;  I  am  sore  I  do.' 

^Tue  ,then  produced  a  walking-stick  which  he  had  just  ordered.  *  He 
judfnot,' he  said, '  get  on  without  it;  his  strength  seemed  diminishing 


f?S* 


Sf'^^  ^'^^  ^®  ^^^^  ^  8ud;  'But  the  queen^  he  cried,  'is  my 
llyiitiap,  and  no  man  need  have  a  better;  she  is  my  friend,  and  no 
^f§gk  can  have  a  better.' 

^,<f  How  the  queen  commanded  herself  I  cannot  coneeivei  but  there 
mm  aomeftfaing  so  touching  in  this  speech,  from  his  hoarse  voice  and 
^ored  countenance,  that  it  overset  me  very  much. 
; ;  f  Hor  can  I  ever  forget  him  in  what  passed  this  night  When  I 
ipue  to  the  queen's  dressing-room  he  was  still  with  her.  Heconstantly 
landnets  her  to  it  before  he  retires  to  his  own.  He  was  begging  \M 
to  ipeak  to  him  when  he  got  to  his  room,  that  he  might  nU  asleqs 
fUt  great  want  of  that  rafreshment  He  repeated  this  desire,  I 
re,  at  least  a  hundred  times,  though,  far  enougb  from  needing  it, 
%i|  poor  queen  never  uttered  one  sylUblel  He  then  applied  to  me, 
■Qfing  he  was  really  very  well,  except  in  that  one  particular,  that  he 
Mild  not  sleep.'— lb.,  pp.  273—276. 

The  king's  symptoms  varied  perpetually,  so  as  to  keep  his 
fiunily  and  attendants  in  continued  suspense.  '  The  queen,' 
remarks  Miss  Burney,  *  is  almost  overpowered  with  some  secret 
terror.  I  am  affected  beyond  all  expression  in  her  presence,  to 
aee  what  struggles  she  makes  to  support  serenity.'  At  length 
die  worst  fears  of  the  royal  family  appeared  about  to  be  realized. 
The  princes  repaired  to  Kew,  and  everything  betokened  an 
alarming  crisis. 

*  November  5th. — O  dreadful  day !  My  very  heart  has  so  sickened 
in  hxriung  over  my  memorandums,  that  I  was  forced  to  go  to  other 
employments.  I  will  not,  however,  omit  its  narration.  'Tis  too  in- 
teresting ever  to  escape  my  own  memory,  and  my  dear  friends  have 
never  yet  had  the  beginning  of  the  thread  which  led  to  aU  the  terrible 
scenes  of  which  they  have  variously  heard. 

^  I  found  my  poor  royal  mistress,  in  the  morning,  sad  and  sadder 
still;  something  horrible  seemed  impending,  and  I  saw  her  whole 
resource  was  in  religion.  Wc  had  talked  lately  much  upon  solemn 
suligects,  and  she  appeared  already  preparing  herself  to  be  resigned  for 
whatever  might  happen. 

'  I  was  still  wholly  unsuspicious  of  the  greatness  of  the  cause  she 
had  for  dread.    Illness,  a  breaking  up  of  the  constitution,  tiie  payment 
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of  ^uddcu  iuliriiiity  and  premature  uld  age  for  the  iva^tc  of  unguu^si 
liraltli  iuhI  stivn^tli, — those  swmcd  to  me  the  threats  awaituig  htr; 
and  isvi'wt  and  grievous  enough,  yet  how  .short  of  the  fact  I  •  •  *  • 

*  At  n(H>n  the  kin;;  went  out  in  his  chaise,  witli  the  piincc^  zopl 
l'(»r  an  ah*iii«^.  I  looked  from  my  wimlow  to  t^ee  him;  he  WM  jD 
huiilini^  bvni;rnity,  hut  gave  so  many  oinlcrs  to  the  |K>stilinns,  aii(l|M 
in  ami  out  of  the  carria^rc  twice,  with  sueh  agitation,  thatag&nnj 
\vi\Y  <»f'a  great  fever  lumgingover  Iiim  grew  more  aiwl  more  pdfwerftL 
A1:t>!  how  little  did  1  imagine  I  2>houUl  s^ee  him  no  more  for  soltng- 
^o  hhiek  a  period  I  *  *  *  * 

*  S>on  after,  suddenly  arrived  the  rrinec  of  AVales.  He  came  iniD 
tlif  riMmi.  He  had  just  quitted  Brighthehufrtouc.  Sometliiug  pffslm 
witiiin  s<'eme(l  to  render  this  meeting  awfully  distant  ou  both<ide»> 
She  a-^ked  if  he  sliould  not  return  to  Brighthelmstonc?  He  aaswered 
ye-,  the  next  tlay.  He  desired  to  s^ieuk  with  licr;  they  retiidi 
together/— Ih.,  pp.  27*)— 281. 

'  ()  njy  dear  friends,  what  a  history  I  The- king,  at  diuucr,  hdl 
broken  forth  into  ]u).-«itive  delirium,  whieh  long  had  becu  menacio^' 
all  who  saw  hiin  most  elo^ely;  and  the  (pieeu  was  so  oveqiowered  ■» 
to  fall  into  \iolent  hy>teries.  All  the  princesses  were  in  misery,  awl 
the  Prince  oi*  Wales  had  burst  into  tears.  No  one  knew  what  was  to 
follow — no  one  conhl  conjecture  the  event.' — lb.,  p.  284. 

'  Ncjvember  fitli. — 1  rose  at  six,  dressed  in  liaste  by  caiidle-Uglit, 
and  unable  to  wait  for  my  summons  in  a  susiiense  so  awfiiL,  I  jw 
along  the  ])a».>age  in  the  dark,  a  thick  fog  intercepting  all  faint  lipkt, 
to  ^e<:  if  I  could  meet  with  Sandys,  or  any  one,  to  tell  oie  how  the 
jiight  ha<l  pMi^M'd. 

*  When  I  came  to  the  little  clressing-room,  I  6top|)ed,  irre«)lutf 
what  tt)  do.  1  heard  men's  voices;  1  was  seizcil  with  the  most  cruel 
alarm  at  ^uch  a  sound  in  her  Majejity's  dressing-i-oom.  I  M'aited  soofi 
time,  and  then  the  d<x»r  opened,  and  1  s«iw  Colonel  Goldswortlij  an^ 
JMr.  liatterccomb.  I  was  relieved  from  my  first  apprehen^on,  y«t 
.Nhocked  enough  to  see  them  there  at  this  early  hour.  They  had  botk 
sat  up  there  all  night,  as  well  as  Sandys.  Every  page,  both  of  the 
king  and  queen,  had  also  >at  up,  dispersed  in  the  piissage^  and  ante- 
nuMusI  and  O,  what  horror  in  evt'rv  face  I  met! 

*  I  waited  hen*,  amongst  them,  till  Sandys  wjis  ordei-ed  by  the 
queeii  to  carry  her  a  pair  of  gloves.  I  couhl  not  resist  the  op|X»rtiiiiity 
to  ventiue  my.>elf  before  her.  1  glidivl  into  the  r(X>m,  but  stopped  at 
the  floor:  she  wa.^  in  bed,  >itting  up;  Miss  Goldsworthy  wsis  oo  a 
rtfK»l  by  her  side! 

'  1  feared  approaching  without  permission,  yet  eonhl  not  jiTPvaii 
with  myself  to  retreat.  She  was  h)oking  down,  and  did  not  dee  me. 
JMiss  (^ioldsworthy,  turning  round,  said,  *  "fis  ^Ii^s  Burney,  ma'am.* 

'  She  leaned  her  head  forward,  and  in  a  most  6ot\  manner  said, 
'  jMiss  Burnev,  how  are  von  r' 

*  Deeply  aH'ectted,  1  hastened  up  to  her,  but  in  tryuig  to  ^|)eak,  bai^t 
into  an  irivsiMible  torrent  of  tears. 

'  My  dearest  friemls,  1  do  it  at  this  moment  again,  and  can  hardly 
write  for  them;  yet  1  wii»h  you  to  know  all  tliii»  piercuig  history  right. 
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Rnirfbr  the  views  oP  selfilli  ambition  and  tb«  fcpWOtoaawi  'tff 
jpij\ite  interest  ?  ■■■    •  'U  ■. 

Mr.  Kttikes  iias  tlevolcd  the  chief  portion  of  his  labours  to  a 
fp'fiy  to  the  moral  side  uf  this  question ;  in  Whicli,  whatever  we 
JUtQuId  naturally  desire  tu  see  as  the  advocates  of  liberal  upiniooB, 
we  cannot  deny  (hat  he  pjsqfiaKH  btit  too  oooil  groniids  for  con- 
|;|iulinjl  that  the  French  p«ople  have  tmralfy  deteriorated  under 
ibe  present  regime. 

'  The  principio  of  equ.ilitv,'  saya  he,  '  to  which'  tlMlM  'nfrfHoiVsa 
Hm^vpn  Inrih,  if  it  ^ervM'tOchWten  and  BubdM  the  'U(|h#r'' Orders, 
llM  Ita^  a  vMy  coiUrnry  effVct  cm  the  lower  danes.  Khaa  entfendflM 
W-^tHHtof  huI.^pertileiiLV  bordering  on  rudenest^  a  oObtMntit 'fctp 'OMI^ 
il^eriors,  ah  envy  of  tlio  i-L<^,  and  a  BuUea  InciTfli^  tt'lAiirMa 
fefthevly  nevrr  dinractPiLzpa  the  Frendi  people.  The  vjceof  4rtUikerf- 
Jtess  has  macle  rapid  .°trid( .-,  iind  the  calendar  of  crime  is  pfopoitlOMIkfy 
Ouli-eB^ed  ;  there  i^  lifirdly  a  ease  of  murder  out  Of  themai^'detuled 
Ifi'thfe  Gasette  Jss  Tribii/itNix,  where  the  cu^rit  does  not  allege'flrig 
Wea  m  extcniiatiuu  of  his  crime,  and  often  with  mnch  truth.'*  -' 

,.',  It  will  be  uur  object  in  tbia  paper  to  14^7  ounelves  mmiiy  to 
the  correlative  siile  of  the  questi(H),-'-that  ia^  to  the  poUticateoa- 
dMioi)  of  the  French,  a^  it  majF  be  deduced  more  paitictdaily/froin 
ifae  history  of  the  Ktirrin^  incidents  of  these  ftw' latter  yttat  1 
,  I 'Though  in  the  yciir  1840,  during  the  negotiatiDDB  triMiw  h> 
the  Eautem  qnc3tion,  the  throne  of  July  aBsnmed'  «  istrikingt; 

.1)^  W*ara  •iiabled,  from  experience,  tu  bear  our  lettimony  to  the  trnth  of 
iMt^abare  slalement.  We  ourselves  sojourned  at  Paris  Tor  some  lULiiilbs.ui 
mf  sumuer  of  18'22,  OJid  again  a  few  vears  ago.  We  found  a  marked  and 
BlUOable  difference  in  the  manners  and  behaviour  of  the  common  people  of 
Bnr two' periods.  They  had  altered  much  for  the  worse,  ne  thought,  during 
VA  iiiterral.  The  French  were  once  prorerhial  for  their  honesty  and  so. 
4lfMv.  as  well  a<t  politeness.  An  anecdote  may  tend  somewhat  to  illusttate 
tlW  Rxmer  of  tlieie  characteristics.  In  1823,  our  compagiion  dt  voyage 
taaaan  old  French  emigrant,  who,  the  morning  after  our  arrival  in  Paris,  sat 
down  lo  real  himselfon  one  of  (he  benchee  in  the  promenade  of  the  Palais 
Saj/al.  While  here,  he  had  occasion  to  take  out  his  purse  for  the  purpose 
of  puichuing  soDie  trinket  offered  fur  sale.  After  sitting  a  short  time 
longer,  we  resolved  to  accompany  each  other  to  another  part  of  the  capital, 
taKfttad  walked  a  considerable  distance  down  the  Rue  St.  ^ouorf.  wht-n  all 
Bt  once  ottrftiend  discovered  that  he  had  lost  his  purse,  containing  all  his 
travelling  cash.  What  could  have  become  of  it  ?  Had  he  dropped  it.? 
Bi»el|r  no  one  had  picked  his  pocket?  Perhaps  he  had  left  it  on  the  seat 
U,li\e  Paiaii  Roj/al  f  Concluding  that  this  latter  might  possibly  be  the 
case,,  we  retraced  our  steps,  lliough  with  little  expectation  of  recovering  it, 
U  we  bad  been  absent  half  an  hour  or  more,  and  multitudes  of  people  must 
haVe  passed  by  the  spot,  and  probably  taken  possession  of  it.  Great  was 
aur  surprise,  honcFer,  and  great  the  delight  of  our  companion,  when,  ou 
ipproficning  the  place,  a  man,  apparently  ^longing  to  the  working  classes, 
was  occupying  the  very  bench,  with  the  purse  on  hia  knee,  exposed  pur- 
pMely  fa*  the  owner,  should  he  pass  by,  to  recognise  it.  On  examining 
tha  contanlf^  afiet  we  had  retired,  not  ■  tou  was  missing ! 
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.. . .  .  -  '  K  : ..  rr  -: :.  -' . -J-  :.:  •:  -  :ri  1  itf  riL?,  ir.-i  :Liis  caused 
t:.  •■- J-  ,:  .  :  V.  y.  .rf  .-1^ _-•::.  I-  ::.wr'lLir.c€  wiih  the 
f  ..  .  ■..  -:..  :  -  •:.■.:•:■?:  i^.  ~  -i*--.  -•"►  -i:^"  rf-r:  i.:.  nciJiin  his  seat 
I,-.  •  --  -._•:■•.  :.  ■-■  ••::.  ..."  :'.v  i  :.. :  rf  piny  Lj^i  now  v^Miied 
.';...   .•    ..•./■..::  ^-      •  :: -.     .:.•::.."     :  :--> ir new aiutiliaries, 

l',I!'i/. inj.     M.  T: '.•  >.  ^!:..-:   :.>  •:;--::i  :.  rr.r..   ilx-  ministrv  in 
I'-.i's  I.  .•:   !:.'.:.'•;..  ::  ::.   f-.r.-c    :.:vi:  ^..^iliiiwiorilv  explaineJ 
*aii  «,  tj.f  j^r-....i".  w>!r..Kt:  . :  L. .:L*  i':. ...::►:,  which,  incieasiug 
i;iiliM  il.an  •;i::;::.i-;:.^:<j.  :...•■  rti.-crc-.i  : — :  ^c:: lie- man's  return 
iri  p., v.f  r  irii.i.'ijj. .;'..■ !.  \*>\'.:.  li.x:  z-ix.'.?-^  .1  zz^xi'  nionArch.    Di*" 
.ipji'iihi*  il  ill   i.!-  h••'.H:^    !  ;  *-jc-.  .  M  T::!vr5    h;**.!  still  $u£cieDt 
iiilliKiir-f  !»  IhuU'Wi  /•  ?  i. ::*.>,  rii-Ji  c:\  v.c  ^uch  p^»litical  dissen- 
■  inn  ,  iliai  til''  kiiiir  Imu:.  :  it  :t.> »««:':  *.c  : .»  f:-r:n  a  new  aJuiiois- 
ii.tiM.ii.      IhiHf   ji   nn.jvi?:  »!-:*.   ::::r.':-:rv*  wa.*   ijot    together,  willi 
M.  ( i.i  ji.ii'iii   ii!   ii>  Lf.al :  lu:  il.o  c-ieirit'.iii  uf  it<  constitution 
lii'iii;'    mil  :ir  imt  to  (>rajKr  the  Akikii  4  »t  ridicule,  which  iu  France 
r.  ;il\v;iv    lata!,  il  \va>  bill  i*{  *liv)ri-rivt-d  ihiraii* ai.      The  di>ooni- 
fiiiiH  orTliit  IV)  \\a-  attciideJ  wiilt  a  iKtjnuar  mov€'nient,  as  the 
iifw  riiaiiilicr  met  on  the  4lh  of  April.     The  coii<i»lidation  of  a 
ir^'iilar  iiiiiii-^try  wa^  at  ltu>rth  acrolnpIi^ht d :  oil  the  12thof  Maj 
ilir  .1  |niiii^  hn|M'.s  (ifM.  Tliicrs  wt-re  finiilly  crushed,  and  a  ncv 
imni'.in    was  aiifiouiiccd  t<»  replace  the  provisional   cabinet*  in 
uliiili  Nlarhai  Soiilt  was  ])remi(r,  to  the  complete  exclusion  of 
'I'liii'i-..     'riiiiiiiil>  attain  hroke  out  in  some  quiirters  of  Paris,  in 
\\\\u  h  ilir  rniillict   with  llie  troops  continued  two  days.     On  the 
l.iih.  M.  'riiirrs  was  (U'stincd  to  undergo  another  mortiftcation 
III  (III   !.»••:  of  the  I'resiih'Mcy  of  tlie  Chamber,  by  a  majority  of 
.i\iu   III    1)110111-  of  M.  Saiissel,  which,  as  the  mfluencc  of  the 
.  I. in  II  »:i.  rxiileutly  opposed  to  him,  only  tended  to  embitter  all 
til  •  oil  \  loii'i  liiliii|r  of  resentnuMit  against  tlie  author. 

I  ill  II-  I .  no  country  where  the  tenureof  office,  or  the  duration 
..1  I  iiiniiin,  is  so  precarious  as  in  France;  jealousy,  party 
piio.  i>i  iiiiiiiif.';  iiili'iests,  soon  contrive  to  interpose  some  insur- 
iM.iiiiiiMi  ililht'iiltiis.  Such  was  the  ciise  during  the  adminis- 
II  in. Ml  .•!  Sonli  Albr  :i  short  career  of  nine  months,  when  the 
ill  III. L  111  iiioiiiiii  x\\' w  dotation  to  the  Duke  of  Nemours  on  the 
.'..I  I. Ml  .•!  III.  111:111  iagc.  was  lirought  forward,  the  Chamber  of 
iKfiiiu  •  t%|iii«-tl  it  by  :i  majority  of  twenty  six,  and  Marshal 
'•.Mill    MiiU  lii>  rolli  ii^iifs,  immediately  resigned. 

I  III  khiii,  iinw  liiulimr  himself  in  a  very  embarrassing  {xisition, 
ml  iiM  (III'  Mm  dr  Itnigjic,  but  the  overtures  proved  abortive, 
.mil  III'  .M.i)«*t\  \ui*<  III  length  compelled,  however  repugnant  it 
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it  be  to  lib  otm  fcellnffs  and  princit>1ei|9  to  hiVe  vetontte 
to  Bf.  Thi6ti.    The  advances  of  the  kinff  were  handbtily 

'M  by  the  stdtesman,  who  affected  to  lay  down  atiptwuSooui 
Vhfe  fiitoie  politick  conditions  on  which  alone  he  WonM  ccm- 
t^M  to  lEkccept  office.  Under  these  dtcumstancesi  on  tlie 
dt  Mktrii,  1840^  M.  Thiers  comtnenced  an  administratidii, 
MA  has  piroted  more  menacing  to  the  peace  of  Enr^pc;  and^ 

KM^WmI  t^eSpectSy  more  detrimental  to  the  best  intenssiB  lof 
mte,  than  any  government  which  has  ever  existed  in  (hat 
Hyiflltfy  since  the  year  1815* 

^ jftt'  rast,  elated  with  his  trinmph»  and  confident  of  sdcoess^  flk 
^  Mf  tiAristier  set  all  opposition  at  defiance;  but  e^  afi)rttaiMil 
1  eli^p^edy  his  tenure  of  place  became  precarious.  The  mdubfa 
^Bt'  the  secret  service  money  on  the  24th  was  &ted  to  bb  his 
lt»e*ttll  trial    It  was  very  doubtful  if  he  could  maintaiii  his 

EitSon^  tad  the  apprehensions  at  the  ThuiUerieS  began  to  grow 
fittifig.  The  kmg  saw  before  hun  only  two  alternadves,  in 
s  Tmers  dbbuld  be  defeated,— M.  Mole  and  riots,  or  Odittpii 
VfeMot  and  revolution.  The  whole  influence  of  the  crown  wiiui 
Itttttatly  fi^t  to  work,  therefore,  to  support  the  ministerial  ques- 
'Atin,  and  it  was  successful.  Thus,  men,  was  M.  Tliiers  fmnly 
instated  b^  the  very  nower  that  had  viewed  his  accession  vrith 
Vkttik  and  msgust ;  ana  he,  in  return,  delivered  a  speech  of  the 
ttost  violent  revolutionary  tendency,  which  certamly  did  not 
Contribute  to  diminish  the  antipathy  felt  by  the  king  towards  his 
minister. 

Soon  after  his  accession  to  power,  M.  Thiers  made  a  speech 
highly  flattering  to  the  English  alliance;  he  expressed  the 
strongest  wish  to  cultivate  that  connexion  which  has  since  become 
the  more  remarkable,  because  so  short  a  time  elapsed  before  his 
sentiments  underwent  a  thorough  change.  This  alliance  had 
been  the  mainstay  of  the  Talleyrand  policy ;  for  it  had  proved 
of  great  assistance  to  France  in  her  then  uncertain  and  difficult 
position,  while  it  was  clear  that  England  herself  could  gain 
nothing  by  it ;  her  objects  were  of  a  higher  order.  The  Duke 
of  Wellington,  in  recognising  Louis  Philippe,  and  Earl  Grey, 
in  cementing  more  strongly  that  union,  were  solely  governed  by 
a  disinterested  wish  to  preserve  the  peace  of  Europe.  When  the 
French  government  became  at  length  more  firmly  established, 
the  English  alliance,  though  no  longer  of  the  same  vital  import- 
ance, was  still  maintained  with  the  same  appearance  of  fi'ankness 
and  cordiality ;  jealousies,  however,  could  not  fail  to  arise,  and 
the  truth  of  the  fable,  which  represents  two  men  riding  on  the 
same  horse,  where  one  must  inevitably  sit  before,  and  tne  other 
behind,  became  now  to  be  verified.  The  links  of  this  famous 
alliance  began  to  lose  their  original  strength  when  the  alleged 
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ohjccts  of  the  qiiailniplc  treaty,  i^elative  to  the  settlement  of  lltt 
artaii's  of  Spain,  woro  attempted  to  be  fulfilled;  and  next, the 
Mockadi's  in  the  South  American  scais  bv  France,  became  a  sob- 
jrr-t  ol'st'cri't  grievance  between  these  two  powers.  In  respect  to 
this  latter  ease,  several  remarkable  instances  of  unfriendly  w 
hostile  jnoceedintr,  furnishing  just  grounds  of  complaint  on  the 
pari  of  Kngland,  cither  as  regards  her  commerce  or  naval  honour, 
are  prohablv  in  t lie  recollection  of  our  rcaders.  Then  there  was 
another  sounx*  <»f  contention — the  oyster  beds  and  fishii^ 
I'j'ound^  in  the  British  (Channel;  and  it  is  well  known  that  the 
I'Vcneh  Minister  of  Marine  did  not  always  interfere  in  thc?e 
ditferiMiees  with  that  spirit  of  impartiality  and  justice  which 
ought  to  characterize  the  proceedings  of  a  friendly  nation.  Awl 
about  this  time,  in  the  ('hamber  of  Peers,  that  hotbed  of  the 
nltra-(\nlist  party,  the  EngUsh  alliance  was  a  constant  theme  of 
vituperation;  audit  was  publicly  denounced  as  a  sign  of  the 
lM'o>tration  of  France.  Thew*  observations  are  made  merely  to 
Oiow  that  this  intimate*  connexion  had  been  gradually  on  the 
wane,  and  that,  if  untoward  events  have  brought  it  to  a  rather 
rough  conclusion,  France  herself  had  become  Hidiftercnt  to  the 
term  of  its  continuation. 

But  Russia!  Long  had  this  })ower  secretly  lamented  the 
intimate  alliance  between  France  and  England,  which  had  al- 
ready niortifietl  her  pride,  and  frustrated  her  political  plans  on 
yn  many  occasicms ;  and  she  would  naturally  hail  with  delight 
evtM'v  ^ymjHom  of  coolness  and  disaffection  which  threatened  to 
biiuj.!:  about  a  sei)aration  of  views  and  interests  l)etween  the  tiro 
luiwt  eivili/i'd  nations  of  Euro|>e.  Animated  with  the  hope  that 
tills  spirit  of  jealousy  and  rivalr}',  gnulually  prevailing  m  that 
(■i)une.\ion,  might  ultimately  eflect  their  decided  estrangement, 
Hussia  observed,  at  the  same  time^  with  a  latent  satisfaction,  that 
the  march  of  affairs  in  the  East  was  advancing  with  rapid  steps 
towards  that  crisis  which  would  place  at  her  disposal  these 
eh  nu'uts  of  disunion.  She  held  in  her  hands  the  treaty  of 
llnkiar-Skelessi,  a  treaty  which  has  always  been  considered  a 
Sonne  ofl^lame  to  English  policy,  as  ceding  very  immn'tant  and 
({uesiioual)l<*  ri<<:hts  to  Itussian  ambition  ;  and  with  tiiis  treaty  ia 
his  po  -.I'ssion,  the  Emperor  Nicholas  made  a  formal  representa- 
tion ii>  ilie  British  cabinet^  that  the  moment  was  now  arriveil 
when  the  eontiugencies  foreseen  in  that  document  gave  him  an 
undoubted  claim  tt)  iuterfciv  by  arms  in  the  protection  of  the 
Sultan's  rights,  and  the  integrity  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  alarm- 
ingly menaced  as  it  was  by  the  successfid  encroachments  of  a 
reliellious  viLssal. 

1 1  would  be  irrelevant  to  our  purpose,  as  well  as  tedious,  !»> 
A*\.\\\  the  particulars  of  the  preliminary  negotiations  on  tbccek- 
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,  Jhrtf ifl AransLjtL^. ^Jk^.the  Eastern  aueaiion^.  .It.irittsuffiqef.to 
:ibaliil«:wali  .tii|iidaled  that  £ngland|  France,  Aufttri^iiiN^ 

Mm  ishould.  he  1  mvited  to.  joiain.a  feen^d  league  :U>ifle)iile 

Ug|luKl'iq|B€ttidn,  m  .which  case  ihe  treaty  ofUiikiar^SkelefBi>  wtuch 

jffjwiJroBi  another  yean  to  nsof  ihouki  forthwith  becomes  a  depid 

'     '  r.»  iiiTllafsiiciixniinataDce  was  of  itaelf  sufficieDt  to. ^osiirp.JLiQHd 

I'e  «aiietioA;t.  it-  is  needless  to  say  that: lie  .wiJUi^^ly 

to  4hi8  profMwal.    No  olagectioii  was  made  loii  th^  part 

S|rfiKli8dA>;  b<it.  it  does.  not. appear  that  Austria^  in  the.cpppi- 

eitanicdvieiit^iiiiiaa  ao.^eager  to  accept  the  (Mxiposed  eo«litipi),.pro« 

sUHyi  from  some  feeling  of  jealousy  towaras  Russia  ^  how^y^fr, 

iiwiiLm  oDoe.'the  troaty  had  been  accepted^  that  power bassbpiivn 

liilAlf  asihcairty  in  me  cause,  and  as  prominent  in  action,  acpoid- 

^littlto  Ihcf  mfeans  employed,  as  Great  Britain  herself. 

*tn  bellow  come  to  France,  and  the  part  which  shQ  aotedi-on 

•ilitisttOTOaBion.    Ever  since  the  celebrated  expedition  to  I^cypt, 

(f ^iOMhasneTer  ceased  to  look  towards  the  opnosite  shores  of 

4beiMedkerraneaa  as  the  natural  field  offered  to  ner  long  stand* 

tiaf^  wishes  for  colonial  speculation  and  influence.     Her.occupa- 

«itiDD  <ofi  Jdffmak  is  one  among  many  proofii  of  this  disposition.    It 

IB  not  probable  that  she  had  any  hxcd  idea  of  carrying  bM^r  yiews 

•itti  duftileagth  on  the  Egyptian  territory,  but  she.  .had  lonff 

Itttadra^tdTa  vague  feeling  tnatsome  advantaflc  might  be^nea 

.ito  hoiiBteff  by  secretly  protecting  the  cause  of  Mehemet  All*  The 

'.Fj9enich  regarded  hini.  somewhat  in   the   light  of  an  Eastern 

Napoleon,  and  bad  long  been  jealous  of  Brititsh  influence  at  the 

Porte.     It  does  not  appear  that  there  was  any  private  agreement 

or  understanding  with  the  Pacha ;  the  intercourse  between  the 

two .  governments  was  confined  to  good  wishes,  to  facilities  of 

communication,  perhaps  vague  hopes  of  assistance,  whenever 

the  great  struggle  for  mdependcnce  should  take  place.     When, 

therefore,  the  signature  of  this  treaty,  which  had  for  its  object 

the  settlement  of  the  afiiiir  between  the  Sultan  and  tho  Pacha, 

was  first  proposed  to  the  French  government,  it  met  with  a  very 

difierent  reception  from  that  which  had  been  shown  by  the  other 

powers.     It  was  not  a  positive  point  blank  refusal,  but  a  string 

of  evasive    remonstrances,   which   the    French   ambassador  in 

London  was  at  first  instructed  to  offer  to  this  proposal.  M.  Thiers, 

it  is  thought,  had  at  first  the  vanity  to  sunpose  that  his  opposi- 

tioQ  to  the  general  views,  in  the  name  of  (ranee,  m^ht  prove  an 

msnrmount^le  impediment  to  the  completion  of  the   treaty. 

Instructions  were  given  to  the  French  ambassador,  JVL  Guizot, 

to  continue  the  system  of  delay,  in  order  to  gain  time,  to  decline 

his  adhesion  to  the  principles  of  the  treaty,  and  steadily  to  keep 

aloof  from  the  execution  of  it.     ^  During  this  interval,'  says  Mr. 

Raikes^  who  is  still  residing  at  Paris,  ^  representations  were  pri- 
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:        y.    T:  frf  :.   zi-:  C .  .-^5  :f  Berlin  and  Vienna, 

■      .-  ^:.'^   :J-  si    -irir.;.:?  thin  the   proposed 
^  -    -       ■■       t.c  --    .;:  . :' J  .:::e,  ,A.ivA:::iigo  was  taken  of 

"  .  •     •   -  G .-■_.•:■.  ?r".::cc.  nearly  conuected 

':.«."•    >.        .ur.  ::  :...  ::>  i^:/: '.  urhood  of  Ems,  to 

*     .   •    ^     -   ■    ■  ■  :  ■.•-s.l  :     :'i.i".   sovereign,  which  had  for 

.    s  ...:  ..      :   "'':.•.:   -^.i^  :j...:;vi   ur.rr  ^irande  queftion 

.'    *'.:.■  "S.  1.*?  '.i\z  ?".:*.:;:    f:r:nc!y  suspected  to 

.    r  •    .:         -'.:    .    -.   :  y.-":     :  Fri.:j^  :.«  ;\:d  and  abet  Russia 

..::•*    :  ■•;?>.    .J  j^^-^.  iiitH'.cn:  :n  the  Ea^t,  on  the 

:  V.   f*  :.  .7.  :_.:  .:r.tr  hir.i.  5r.ov.ld  acrec  to  gua- 

...  .     :•-...%;   ':.::    .'.:.  T-.r:i.r  :r.  :bc   Rhino,  that  constant 

:     . :  •  :.  ..   ;.    \  i:v.  ::.:r..     I:  :?  ^cnerallv  knoim  hen? 

'  .    1'.  ■•.::?:.■>   :.    :  .:?  vr:v.r.c  uc coiiation  was  short 

\     :'  .        .L.  ■   ":.  .    :r.  .:::riA:v  \^...>  :r.:uIo  to  France,  in  the 

•. -*.      . :  - ::    "...-^o....:.  :.  v.:  .:i  :::  iho  jcnend  project  for  the 

-:.:.-    :    :  :    ?       :?:"   : .  *  .::  ::*.  v.v.:\     .\:  lengih  this  meinor- 

.  :•••;.■•../:.  ...i-i  >.:  j.  -::. xc  >uoh  a  tatal  source  of  dis- 
: . :  .  .  ".  :.  .  u. .  ?/.;. .  a  ..f  ?"  jr.cvi  ':  y  :::e  representatives  of  the 
".  :  r."  1-  ,:  ;.  a-.t*  .i^s-^:.:'. Uvl  i:\  Downinsr-street,  on  the 
'-'...  •  .^  '  .  "^-i ".  M.  Ti.ic:-,  uvniticd  ai  >oeuia:  all  his  hones 
.-  ;;•  ::....  :  -^  :'  ...  .1  ::  :  i:vcfs.\r\-  to  fix  uix)n  some  other 
:  r^:  \:  :  >:.:\  ..:>  :  :  ^v..::.::.  He  decliired  that  the  manner 
.:.  V  :  ;/..  :..->  .'.  -^^r. ..  .c  cc:.:  h.ul  l>ten  notified  to  the  French 
..::  ••iv.';.-;  v  .v*  ::::.  :r:t,>  ;u;d  ir.^uliini:  to  the  dignity  of  the 
'"....::  'a'.  :...  h.  :::  rt-e:::cv:.  1:  :<  nuich  to  lie  fearcd/indeed, 
'  ■..:^::.^  :r  :..  :*:>.  i:..-.-..:;tr  :i\  which  M.  Guizot  has  mentionetl 
:':...  cir,.  :::>:.i:*.^c  :  :.:<  tVit  iid?,  i\5  detailed  !\v  our  author  and 
:';.o  Frciu!.  j  i:r.:.i!^  i:c:xr:%*.ly.  that  Lonl  Palmerston  did  imfor- 
: l: '/.-.:•  .y  .n.rvl  >  :iie  h:invl'0  for  the  aecusiU ions  with  which  his 
iui\cr>^irN'  was  ^^»  deliiilited  t«>  attack  him.  The  si&:nature  of  the 
treaty  w^.-  tmuie  ]ni!«lie  in  Paris  on  the  24th.  The  irritation 
expressed  at  ilio  tii'st  moment  was  mild.  comi>ared  with  the 
violent  explo>ion  of  feeling  which  M.  Thiers  and  his  organs  of 
tl:e  pre*'-  aficnviuds  thi>iii:l;t  tit  to  excite  in  the  French  nation 
;ii::iinst  linirland.  in  order  to  ^oothe  his  own  wounded  vanity  and 
Jelliite J  yw  tensiinis. 

li  soi-n  became  apparent  iliat  a  connnunity  of  discontent  at 
the  piVM  i;t  tiu'u  of  affairs  had  tended  to  unire,  at  leaist  for  the 
mumeni.  the  sovereiiin  and  his  minister.  However  anxious  the 
kini:  miirhi  he  to  mainiain  |H\iee,  it  was  totally  impossible  for 
him  !ii»i  to  feel  ami  exhibit  eonsiderahle  indignation,  when  his 
minister  was  hourly  impressing  on   his  mind,  and   also  on  the 

IHiblie  spirit,  the  irritating  conviction  that  the  national  honour 
lad  been  deeply  iusultetl.     France  is  a  brave,  and,  above  all 
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^atli^y^  jpbivalious  lUitiQii,  highly  susceptiUe  of  }nSnmU  m4  im* 
jjpiP^t  of  tbfi  aligbtest  insult.  U  was  therefore  a  ipisdiieYpUf 
~  ^03!  of  Mr  Thiers  to  work  upon  these  bigh-QUQ^^  pairic^s  ia 
^  QWPtryioe]!,  merely  to  avenge  his  own  disconmture  in  a 
\f^fs^  intrjguef  which  no  impartial  person  can  preten4  to 
ibnit  he  niinfielf  had  conducted  in  a  spirit  of  .frankneaa  and 
\^f^f  wok  as  would  have  conciliated  the  sympathy  and  oop-p 
^  pf  those  with  whom  he  had  to  deal.  Having  fomented 
^  ^n/^ral  indignatiouj  and  given  reason  to  believe  that  be 

j|l9uGl  support  the  Paipha»  he  issued  ordeie,  in  the  first  instanoe, 
^ff(,ti^.  immediate  lev^  of  200>000  men^  and  afterwards  a  me«U9ure 
iff jpa  prwosed  for  an  increase  of  the  effective  awmy  to  300,000 
,)|K4pe,  rrivate  emissaries  were  dispatched  by  Thiers  to  Akgi- 
Hinlria,  and  it  is  now  generally  understood  that  the  d^mon- 
aerations  made  by  him,  insteaa  of  assisting  the  Pacha»  only 
Pfrved  in  the  upshot  to  occasion  him  much  perjj^uty  and  dis^ 
.l^yoifftment  In  giving  advice  to  Mebemet,  Jli.  Thiers  was 
imbably  influenced  by  various  other  motives  beside  the  wish  to 
p^  the  obsjects  of  the  treaty.  In  all  points,  however,  he  was 
,49qiia)ly  disappointed.  In  August  following,  M,  Cruiiot  was 
.mmmpned  from  London  to  give  an  account  of  his  mbsion*  On 
j^ipi,  as  ambassador,  Thiers  endeavoured  to  throw  all  the  blame 
fiiti  obloQuy;  he  complained  that  Guizot  had  npt  given  him 
.proper  information  of  what  was  going  on  in  London,  and  that 
oe  nad  suffered  himself  to  be  duped  by  the  British  cabinet  The 
latter,  conscious  of  having  performed  his  duty,  felt  himself 
seriously  offended  and  ill-treated  by  such  conduct  Meanwhile, 
notwithstanding,  M.  Thiers  continued  to  launch  forth  the  se- 
verest strictures  on  the  ambassador,  and  on  the  doctrmaires  gene- 
rally, and  threatened  to  carry  things  to  the  utmost  extremity,  or, 
as  he  himself  expressed  ity  jusq^au  boukversement  de  tout 

'  Politically  speaking,  and  only  politically,'  says  Mr.  Raikes,  *  every 
Englishman  has  an  imdoubtcd  right  to  detest  the  name  of  M.  Thiers. 
It  is  he  who  has  used  liis  baneful  influence  over  the  public  press  in 
France  to  revive  from  their  nearly  extinguished  embers  all  those 
national  animosities  and  prejudices  which  forty  years  ago  disgraced 
and  sei)arated  these  two  great  and  powerful  countries.  But  in  private 
life  every  one  will  concur  in  saying,  that  the  talents  and  instruction 
of  M.  Thiers  not  only  render  him  an  ornament  of  society  as  an  orator, 
a  scholar,  and  an  historian,  but  might  also  have  qualified  him  for  the 
post  of  minister  if  experience  had  not  fatally  proved  that  he  was  com- 
pletely unfitted  for  the  task.     Of  liim  it  may  be  said,  as  of  a  certain 

Roman — 

'  Omnium  consensu  capax  imperii,  nisi  imper^set.*  / 

About  this  time  a  mad  and  fruitless  attempt  was  made  by 
Ix)uis  Bonaparte  to  invade  France  near  Boulogne^  and  thus  revive 
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thc  Napoleon  dynasty.  It  created,  however,  no  sensatiou  beyond 
the  coiniucnts  of  the  day,  amply  provhig  that  the  cause  oi  that 
family  now  excites  no  feeling  of  sympathy  or  iutcrest  iu  France. 

Some  lime  after  the  signature  of  the  treaty.  Lord  PalmetBtoa 
sent  to  the  French  Cabmct  a  menioranduui  of  its  contents,  ac- 
conipauyiiijTT  it  with  a  note,  stating,  that  though  France  had  not 
thought  lit  to  join  in  the  views  of  the  contracting  parties,  lie  still 
hoped  that  i?he  would  assist  with  her  appui  moral,  a  measure  cal- 
culated to  ensure  the  peace  of  Europe,  as  he  was  well  aware  that 
French  influence  had  great  weight  with  the  Pacha.  This  note 
^vas  very  ill  received,  as  it  was  considered  taunting  and  ironical ; 
and  a  laconic  and  not  very  courteous  reply  was  given  to  iL  Soon 
after  this  M.  Guizot  returned  to  his  post  m  London. 

The  excitement  now  began,  in  some  degree,  to  subside.  All 
imagined,  save  the  inuncdiatc  adherents  of  M.  Thiers,  that  France 
would  endeavour  to  soften  the  Pacha,  and  that  he  himself  would 
sec  the  neccjjsity  of  lowering  his  tone,  and  making  full  submission 
to  the  Sultan.  However,  the  omission  of  anv  allusion  to  France 
in  the  (Queen's speech  on  the  prorogation  of  Ptu*lianieut,  whether 
arising  from  caution  or  inadvertency  in  the  British  Cabinet,  ex- 
cited a  fresh  feeling  of  irritation  iu  Paris,  It  ap])ears  to  have 
been  an  t»pj>ortmuty  of  conciliatiim  unfortunately  lost.  Augrr 
icelings,  which  are  ever  generated  by  wounded  pride,  broke  out 
afresh  towards  Eugland.  The  preparations  for  arming  were  now 
continued,  the  French  funds  declined,  and  the  goveninicnt  de- 
cided that  the  fortification  of  Paris  should  be  immediately  ooin- 
menced.  This  had  always  been  a  favourite  measure  of  the  king, 
though  on  a  former  occasion  rejected  by  the  (Jhamher. 

At  length  the  first  warlike  blow  was  stnick,  Beyrout  was  taken 
and  nearly  destroyed  by  the  English  squadron,  and  the  combined 
troops  landed  in  Syria.  The  anger  and  vexation  excited  in 
France  by  tliis  convincing;  proof  that  the  allied  powers  were  de- 
termined to  carry  into  full  effect  the  whole  spirit  of  the  treaty,  it 
would  be  diflicult  to  describe.  A  complete  })anic  was  frit  at  the 
Bourse;  the  dailv  press  poured  forth  the  most  violent  invectives 
and  menaces,  which  caused  great  ix)pular  excitement  against 
iMigland,  as  the  chief  actor  iu  the  attack.  The  audience  at  all 
the  theatres  called  for  the  Marseillaise  ;  the  cry  for  war  became 
very  loud,  as  well  in  the  provinces  as  in  the  capital.  The  mor- 
tification of  M.  Thiers  had  now  reached  its  climax;  he  had 
])laced France  in  a  most  undeserved  humiliating  position,  beL*au£c 
in  her  name  he  had  threatened  all  Europe,  that  now  disregarded 
her  threats.  This  (juarrel  in  the  outset  had  been  a  duel  ofwords 
l»etwecu  him  and  Lord  PiUmerston  about  an  alleged  want  of 
courtesv  to  M.  (Juizot.  Kow,  no  man  of  sense  in  France  or 
elsewhere  would  allow  that  this  could  constitute  the  slightest 
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[MHij  moed  'Anr '  dbdfe  M;  ThicDrs,*  bad'  the^  tamper  «tid  |Md 
[ttoidiscifininale  between  tb^  bis  ftiatidn^itt<rtlM^' 

bf )its  binister.    Sbe,  thaC  wa8pedketlj^iMdjr;tM''all 
'to>afl0ett  «tid^  Boppetrt  the  cneVfelt  no'dlsperttktti^M 
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IIBaditbe^ithbu^  the  East  bedQ  left  to  mat  on  Aese  j^dtndti' 
UM  FlahnerBlOB  m^bt  bare  continued  his  steadj^'aiid'titotih^' 
riyMt'OOVise,  eonscioiiB  of  not  having  c^red  any  int^nititfnU 
wf^DnedcteanF pfovocation.  But  a  meaBure  wassug^t^Mt^'illb- 
bdiiih^' iD-^jndged,  and  at  the  same  time  unauthorised  by  theT 
wmiBgy  that  it  could  only  be  imputed  to  the  wielMmown  {ifrmtii 
Mumosity  of  Lord  Ponsonby,  oiur  ambaMador 'at  the  Foft^i' 
#mrd8  Mehemet  Ali.  This  was  the  declaration  of  the  suflnniAy 
fMdamej  or  deposition,  of  the  Pacha  by  the  8ult&1n;  -  '^' 

hlAia  sota  as  this  was  known,  Thieis  nrjo^  the  kfa^  to  6M^' 
Mmee  hostilities,  but  his  better  judgment  firmly  resisted.  '•  A 
sbinet*  council  was  beld,  in  which  four  of  the  eight  membliirtr 
wartr  decidedly  for  peace,  among  whom  were  the  three  mdst'iti'^ 
nested  in  the  crauestion^  name^ — ^the  Ministers  of  Wat*,  of  thid' 
liniiie^ '  and  of  Finance.  Upon  this,  Thiers  resigned ;  biit  this 
Efaig^'toncetvjng  that  no  man  was  justified  in  creating'  so* ItntidEl 
sMifaflida^  and  tlien  to  desert  his  post,  refiised  to  acc^t  his  H^jgj^' 
laiftion,  but  convoked  the  Chambers  earlier  than'  uirilld,  on  this 
28tfa  of  October.  A  note  was  now  sent  to  M.  Guisot  ordering 
bim  to  protest  formally  against  the  d^hSance  of  the  Pacha,  alia 
in  additional  ferment  in  the  French  capital  was  the  result.  Public 
Utention  was  excited  not  only  by  this  harsh  act  of  deposing  the 
Pacha,  as  a  wanton  stretch  of  power,  useless  to  the  general 
^Avme,  and  offensive  to  France,  but  also  by  the  contents  of  a  note 
Bnom  M.  Thiers  to  M.  Guizot  in  answer  to  Lord  Palmcrston,  as 
well  as  by  another  dispatch  of  the  8th  of  October,  from  the  same 
hand,  forming  a  striking  contrast  to  the  former  one.  It  seemed  to 
make  a  merit  of  insisting  only  on  the  revocation  of  the  dech^ance^ 
which  the  writer  must  have  known  was  then  disapproved  and 
blamed  by  the  representatives  of  the  four  })owcr8  in  London,  and 
leaving  the  question  of  Syria  to  be  determined  by  the  fate  of 
wan 

This  casm  belli  laid  down  by  M.  Thiers,  where  no  controversy 
could  exist,  did  him  great  injury  with  the  war  party  in  France, 
and  rendered  his  political  influence  more  and  more  precarious. 
At  tlie  opening  of  the  Chambers,  M,  Thiers  did  not  nesitate  to 
insist  that  an  additional  levy  of  150,000  men  and  the  mobiliza- 
tion of  the  national  guard  should  be  inserted  in  the  king^s  speech. 
This  was  nothing  less  than  throwing  down  the  ^untlet  to  nnited 
Europe,  and  tbe  king  refused  to  sanction  it«     The  ministry  now 
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resiprned  en  masscy  and  Liouis  Philippe,  after  much  reflection,  a^ 
copied  their  i-esigimtions.  The  i>eace  party  in  the  administratMO, 
it  is  said,  were  heartily  tired  ot  their  position  under  M.  Thien, 
auil  gladly  seized  this  opportuuity  of  resigiiing  their  places.  The 
iiiinit^ter  hiinseU',  seeing  his  last  effort  fail  in  its  object  to  procure 
the  NJightest  modification  in  his  favour,  from  the  unbending 
l>olicy  oi'  Lord  Palnierston,  made  up  his  mind  to  quit  the  heb 
of  affairs,  and  light  his  own  battle  in  another  shaix). 

JM.  (iuizot  was  now  summoned  from  London,  and  on  kit 
arrival  emered  into  negotiation  with  Marshal  Soult,  and  after  a 
few  days  the  present  ministry  were  sworn  into  office.  On  the 
r>tli  of  November,  the  king  o])ened  the  Chambers  with  a  padfic 
.s))eech.  It  was  now  understood,  moreover,  that  the  country  vtf 
not  in  a  condition  to  go  to  war,  though  still  the  popukir  wish.  On 
the  12tli,  the  '  IleraUr  published  a  note  from  Lord  Palmentoo, 
dated  the  2nd,  which  evhiced  no  signs  of  conciliation  towards  the 
new  French  Cabinet^  and  gave  no  specific  assiu^ance  that  the 
(Icrlieonrr  would  be  revoked.  It  made  a  very  unpleasant  im- 
jnvssion  at  Paris,  as  coming  afler  the  ]>aeific  si^cech  from  the 
tlironc,  though  in  fact  written  before  that  speech  was  known  in 
London.  Tlie  debates  on  the  address  were  marked  by  much 
violence  and  irritation  against  England.  Everything  tended  to 
prove  very  clearly  that,  though  there  might  be  |)cac*c  at  present 
between  the  two  countries,  the  ix*rmanence  of  such  relations 
must  be  very  doubtful.  M.  Gnizot  observed,  very  culmly  and 
justly,  iu  an  elo(|uent  si^ech,  that  whenever  there  occurs  in  France 
any  movement  a  little  out  of  the  ordinary  course,  Europe  believes 
that  a  revolution  is  at  hand;  and  whenever  the  European ])owers 
concert  together  for  any  object,  there  is  a  belief  in  r  ranee  that 
they  are  ctialescing  jigamst  her. 

'flic  successes  of  I  he  combined  fleet  under  Sir  Robert  Stopfonl 
wer(\  meanwhile,  as  unremitting  as  they  were  triumphant  After 
the  tall  of  Beyrout,  both  iSt.  tiean  d'Acrc  and  Uidon  were  sub- 
dued, and  the  terms  offered  to  Mehemet  AH  being  accepted,  the 
great  objects  of  the  treaty  were  accomplished  wnthout  any  denta- 
tion from  the  strict  conditions  upon  which  it  was  based.  On  the 
9th  of  December,  in  consequence  of  the  Syrian  ports  being  oc- 
cupied by  Turkish  troops,  onlers  were  issued  from  the  Sultan  to 
discontinue  the  bIot*kade  of  the  ports  and  harbours  of  the  coast 
of  Syria,  and  the  remains  of  the  Egyptian  army  under  Ibraluin 
were  afterwards  withdrawn,  in  compliance  with  the  terms  of 
settlement. 

In  contemplating  the  untoward  results  to  which  this  rupture 
between  France  and  iMigland,  brought  about  by  the  affairs  of  the 
Insist,  has  already  given,  and  will,  in  all  pmbabdity,  give  rise,  we 
camiot  help  comuig  to  the  couclusioui  as  we  trace  the  procedure 
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•tbe  iiegalL.^-^5  duit  g.       faiiUs  hare  been  ooomiited  isa 
'  i«ide8(  andt  however  w    may  edmife  the  general  ebilitj^ 
^iiiiiidl''Coi]fteoune8e  di^p  vfeA  by  Lord  Paimenloo,  while>  in 
),  ere  ft41j  eoncnr  in  the  obe^frations  of  Mr.  Reykeii  ibet  ^k 
ly  to  be  regretted  that  Lord  Pahderaton'i  imbeBding 
lin  nuHiy  inetaooee  d      id  have  created  a  great  fteling'Ca 
iyand  irritation  aga        ]  i}  but  it  may  alio  Iem 

jl0nned»  that  Fianee»  under  i    ir  i     er      i       r,  would  nerer  bate 
fUod  henelfin  her  present  i     a     i 
ji,  Maseaw&r,  the  able  author       t 
jdhiB  hrtad  of  this  artide— a  y       :  vi 
jML  to  canmiit,  both  for  the . 
tihe  diplomadc  relations  of  the  lei 
to  which  it  refers,  and  for 
ion  of  their  respective 
add  powers^ — ^makes  the  fimowi 
iOBipt  on  the  issue  of  the  Eastern 
tfafl  nations  towards  each  other. 
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iiiMlMByear  1840  is  past.  It  has  exhibited  to  our  eoalsmpiation 
liqiV4|.aodui4ooked-for  sceaes.  England  and  Russia  have  beoomeieooor 
fiile^  ^  tibe  purpose  of  arranging,  in  sllianee  with  Austria  and 
l^lrfipsiiv  the  complicated  affidra  of  the  East.  It  is  tnie^.  tbey  have 
ts^fMH  Syria  from  the  i^gjptian  Pacha,  designijig  its  restitation  to  the 
Sultan  ;  and,  in  this  course  of  procedure,  thej/  have  shoum  Uitk 
d^erence  towards  France — ^that  loud-talking  France,  who  lavished  on 
the  Pacha  her  unprofitable  advice,  promising  assistance,  and  granting 
him  none;  who  menaced  so  boldly  the  four  Powers^  yet  proved  so  re- 
htctant  to  fulfil  her  threats;  whose  preparations  for  war  were  on  so 
toormous  a  scale  as  to  rouse  all  Germany ;  but  whose  ministers  again 
BO  hastily  adopted  a  pacific  language.'* 

M.  Guizot  s  system  was  now  unfolded  to  the  world.  It  has 
been  named  by  the  contradictory  term  of  an  armed  peace.  It  was 
comprised  in  the  establishment  of  armaments  at  home,  and  the 
profession  of  peaceful  intentions  abroad ;  in  humouring  the  war 

*  For  an  elaborate  article  on  this  celebrated  question,  exhibiting  at  length 
the  undisguised  views  and  conclusions  of  our  neighbours  upon  it,  the  reader 
is  referred  to  three  late  numbers  of  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  for 
November  ]5th,  December  Ist,  and  15th,  1841.  As  a  specimen  of  the 
spirit  in  which  it  is  composed,  we  give  a  translation  of  its  concludhig 
paragraph: — *We  are  entering,  as  M.  Guizot  has  said,  into  a  futurity  of 
darkness.  Shall  we  have  war  or  peace  in  the  end  ?  I  will  not  seek  to  pe- 
netrate the  secrets  of  the  future.  But  what  I  know,  and  all  the  world  is  con- 
scious of,  is,  that  France  will  not  rest  in  the  degrading  position  to  which  she 
has  been  driven  by  the  will  of  the  allied  powers.  The  humiliation  of  18 15^ 
submitted  to  for  fifteen  years,  was  efiaced  by  the  explosion  of  1890.  The 
dynasty  of  the  Bourbons  has  paid  for  Europe ;  and  the  French  people,  says- 
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fcvvY  in  France,  and  in  assuring  Europe  that  she  had  nothing  to 
apprehend  from  it.  An  armed  p'/aee^  however,  is  a  solccian  in 
politic^,  and  can  never  last  long,  nut  even  in  FraDce,  as  thesequelE 
disclosing,  hccause  it  can  never  Ije  tolerated  by  other  poweiSf  m 
^vhom  it  nuist  entail  distrnst,  and  unccitsing  anxiety  and  expense; 
and  moreover,  l)ecause  it  nnist  inevitably  put  astop  toallconuwicU 
enterprise  in  the  country  by  which  it  is  adopted.  M.  Guizot,K 
a  doctrinaire,  \,<  naturallv  a  friend  to  {K'acc,  and  because  his  own 
intercuts  arc  concerned  ni  its  preservation.  Every  well-meaniiK: 
person  in  both  countries  must  therefore  sinccrefy  wish  success 
to  his  ministerial  career :  for  if  he  falls,  each  succeeding  change 
must  bring  France  nearer  to  that  state  of  moral  excitement  which 


natrd  nportcr  to  the  committee  on  this  question.  Tlie  Frendi 
thoiiiM'lves  allege  that  these  fortifications  are  intended  a£  a 
d^f(Mice  atrainst  an  iuvadinf^  enemv.  But  it  is  not  at  all  likelr 
that  the  ]>o\vers  of  Eumpc,  without  simie  previous  provocation. 
similar  to  that  in  the  time  of  Napoleon,  whose  ambition  plotted) 
and  whoso  armies  attempted,  the  subjection  of  every  European 
stale,  will  ever  think  of  molesting  France,  or  contaniinatiug  her 
M)il  with  the  fool  of  a  foreign  invader.  But  may  not  the  idea 
H!ig!j;esi  itself  to  the  Kin;i;  of  the  French  that  these  fertification.^ 
well  manned,  might  Ix^  of  singular  efficacy  in  repressing  those 
tnrbtileiil  and  formidable  emeutesy  of  which  his  capital  has  been 
so  often  the  theatre? 

Tuesday,  the  i5th  of  DecemlKr,  1840,  was  fixed  for  the 
Ihiieral  oiigeant,  which  was  to  attend  the  coq)se  of  Napoleon  tu 
his  s«»puirhre  at  the  Invalides.  But  where  was  the  prouu  minister 
who,  scveml  months  before,  had  first  conceived  the  idea  of 
restoring  tliese  inanimate  remains  to  the  soil  of  France,  and  the 
U)n'ring  eyes  of  its  inhabitants  ?  an  idea,  which  was  to  fill  up  the 
measure  of  his  popularity,  to  make  him,  as  president  of  the 
4'oniiril,  first  actor  in  this  glorious  scene,  and  hand  down  bis 

hril  with  havinj;  sluivvii  wli.it  their  iiidignalioii  could  effect,  have  g^n«roii'sly 
rctniiinl  it.  How  .shall  the  hiiiinlintioii  of  )H4U  be  pxpiated  ?  Isnot  Fnnce 
hviviiitci  iiiisoivcd  I'rom  that  moderation  wliich  the  Cabinets  have  abused  ■ 
t'.tii  hirr  c'oiidm'L  lor  the  present  be  regulated  by  any  other  principle  tiim 
that  nfher  rii;hts  and  her  interests?  Tor  ton  years  an  Kuropcan  policy hts 
htMMi  ini|»()sed  upon  ns  ;  is  it  not  time  for  a  French  one  ?  Let  ns,  ihni,  pf<- 
pnrf  onrxL'lveA  and  collect  our  forces.  Let  ns  rest  on  our  arms,  endearvar 
to  put  our  territory  in  (^ood  condition,  and  auicment  the  public  wealth,  which 
is  aisu  a  lone  j  \vi  u^  put  an  end  to  our  intestine  ilivisions,  and  be  unilcd  i« 
order  to  Kovern.  and  Irt  no  minister  be  able  to  sav  in  France,  when  the 
nionuMil  to  choose  between  peace  and  war  sliall  arhve, «  The  connfrw  was 
nui  natly.* 
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jAlki|iibaiili  hiaMtth»  (dbtate*'*  and  be«oiiiei«f  iliBipto  9p9Ctiit»^«|iMMMr 

#tnwfMi  i£reoi«Jity  tfaatt.  eoiildi  have  be«il  mp^ti^iiwiA' JM 
f|BHMllitiMKildie<fi«Himoq  attendance  at  a  crowded' ^bmU^jwd 
|liii|loai;«hbM]t  a^aing^taecideliL «  Tte  Affieff^edd9Mltiiti44^>4fr- 
ipBted^whenttbei pageant  vaa  OFer> :withi^tbei.ntl9QS((4MrdA8l4od 
^^nqwMiyy  to  their  respeettve  ihomes^tand.Fms- »wf|ft  aa  .f^Met 
^anag  dia/wbiMe  nifi^t  aa  if  no:nneomm<NiiiQe6iMn)^p«e  hadicmwi^ 
fj^fniaiiBfaiUhatB' Adpi ?their  oBuaidaily^iicciipaliopfe^'t  M-ffp'tt  ";(>  n* 
|('M91k0>  ( Kndiah  -  alliance  havkig  beconei  an  ta^^o^t  -xif^  rgeneinl 
diaguat  ih<  J>*ianoe»  the  speculaton-  in  poUUcai  wiUiiOnel(ac9fl94 
flinaeted  theic  views  and  wiahea  towanuif  mJfttHiy  JirUb  iRiMna. 
^Vkej  Mierted  that  Busaia  ia  the  natural  (?)  allytoCfS'raticei}!  i^nd 
fiaiicK|)ectiltion  was  indicated  from  a  high  ^aaelen  )lha(  iba  MttCi^ 
ffsomiexibn 'between  England  and  Russia  would  v{|H>t-laal«tM'XJti(B 
daiUe  of  approximation  to  the  latter  was  not  fbufided  aJkMM  410 
.ibia^ideaf.'.  A  great: relaxation  in  the  proUUtoiy  agfatea^fiof.  in- 
.teiDotqfse  with  'France  waa*  abootihia  timO'  pernmted  ihyi^he 
iMmpeni  Nicholas.    A  marked  change!  in« tbiaaeapact .toafe/ptM^j 
—id ipotwithstanding  the  menacing  attitudai.wbiah.' Fillnce>jhad 
ladinmfid  towardb  fiirope,  an  influx  of  Bussian^tisJAanpiiiandr  of 
.aoperiov  raoky  was  remarked  in  Paris.    Pethapa  anore  than  one 
eauae. might  be  found  for  this  apparent  sociability;  hut   the 
general  impression  among  dispassionate  observers  was^  that  the 
rupture  of  the  alliance  between  France  and  England — an  alliance 
which)  for  ten  years,  had  marred  all  the  political  projects  of 
Russia  in  Europe — having  occurred  in  exact  accordance  with  the 
emperor's  design   and  wish,  it  now  remained  £or  him  to  con- 
solidate hiB  work,  by  preventing  any  chance  of  an  amicable  re- 
union.    Thus  he  had  a  double  object  in  receiving  with  com- 
placencj  the  avowed  cajoleries  of  France,  and  by  working,  upon 
the  hopes  of  the  one  nation  and  the  jealousies  of  the  otaer,  till 
he  more  and  more  effectually  separated  both  from  each  olheri  he 
might  hope  in  the  end  to  make  himself  the  centre  of  attraction, 
and. thus  rule  the  destinies  of  the  world. 

The  continuance  of  the  national  animosity  against  England, 
iftet*  the  solution  of  the  Eastern  question,  and  that  even  with 
grejatet  vigour  than  before,  is  attributed  by  Mr.  Baikes,  and  no 
doubt  very  correctly,  to  the  violence  of  the  press,  which  is 
become,  he  observes,  ^  a  scourge  and  pest,  more  particularly  in 
France,  where  the  ionmalistes  have  erected  themselves  into  a 
puiisajice.  The  profession  here  is  so  lucrative,  that  one  half  of 
theJSne.ffenikmen  at  the  opera;  are  composed  of  this  claBs;  who, 
avading  themselves  of  the  actual  disorganized  state  of  spclq^,  in 
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this  country,  push  themselves  into  notice,  and  usurp  that  position 
which,  in  other  countries,  is  held  by  men  of  rank  and  fortune.' 
It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  there  is  no  nation  so  immediately 
under  the  government  of  the  public  press  as  France.  There  are 
but  few  individuals,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  who  do  not 
read  in  the  course  of  the  day,  one  or  more  of  the  newspapers, 
which  arc  numerous,  and  in  general  very  cleverly  written.  And 
when  it  is  considered  that  the  great  majority  of  readers  receive 
their  opinions  from  these  sources,  the  immense  influence  of 
journalism  becomes  undeniable.  The  greater  part  of  the  public 
press  in  France,  since  her  last  revolution,  has  been  the  projMi- 
gandist  of  revolutionary  principles,  and  the  fomenter  of  national 
pride,  which  have  found  a  ready  vent  during  the  late  unlucky 
differences.  *  The  editors  may  pretend  to  deny  their  influence,  and 
allege  that  they  themselves  only  follow  in  the  wake  of  public 
opinion — a  position  which  can  only  be  exemplifled  by  the 
simile  of  the  rudder,  which  certainly  follows  the  ship,  but  as 
certainly  directs  its  course  through  the  watery  deep.' 

Our  foregoing  remarks  have  related  almost  exclusively  to 
political  ]>rocccdings  in  France  during  the  very  eventful  year 
1840 ;  the  remainder  of  our  observations,  brief  as  they  must  be, 
will  apply  chiefly  to  those  of  the  past  year.  Omitting  what  is 
comparatively  unimportant,  we  come  to  that  period,  about  the 
midule  of  March,  when  M.  Guizot  permitted  M.  Bourqueney  to 
resume  negotiations  at  the  Porte,  and  the  likelihood  became  ap- 
parent that  a  treaty  would  at  last  be  signed  which  would  once 
more  bring  France  into  the  Congress  of  Europe.  Meanwhile 
the  busincBs  of  the  fortification  of  Paris  came  on,  and  was  very 
warmly  debated  in  the  Chamber  of  Peers.  On  this  subject 
Count  Mole  made  a  judicious  and  remarkable  speech,  and  aimed 
at  showing  the  futility  of  that  warlike  and  defiant  policy  which 
inspired  the  armaments  and  fortiflcations.  The  result  was  that 
the  bill  for  fortifying  the  capital  passed  the  chamber  on  the  1st 
of  April,  and  received  the  royal  assent  on  the  3rd.  About  this 
time  also,  a  new  law,  to  extend  literary  property  to  fifty  years 
after  tlie  decease  of  the  author,  was  introduced  into  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies  by  M.  Lamartine,  which  met  with  a  decided  hostility, 
more  especially  from  M.  Bcrville.  We  have  not  space  even  to 
state  the  arguments  of  M.  Berville,  much  less  to  examine  them. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  chamber  negatived  at  once  the  exten- 
sion to  fifty,  and  adopted  thirty  years  as  proposed  by  the  govern- 
ment, except  as  regards  dramatic  compositions,  to  which  the 
right  endures  fifty  years. 

With  the  exception  of  the  publishing,  in  April  of  last  year,  a 
series  of  letters,  alleged  to  have  been  written  by  Louis  Philippe, 
when  Duke  of  Orleans,  some  of  which  were  supposed  to  be 
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forged,  Aod  for  whicb  publication  the  editors  of  the  papers  in  which 
they  appeared  were  prosecuted  and  accjiilltcd,  nothing  of  much 
imporUnce  seeina  to  hare  occurred  till  about  the  middle  of  July, 
when  a  general  and  aerious  resUtance  was  offered  by  the  greater 
number  of  Frencb  towns,  and  more  especially  Toulouse,  to  a 
fiscal  measure  of  the  government ;  and  the  convention  uf  the  I3tb 
(to  which  wo  have  jnat  alluded)  was  signed  by  tbc  five  great 
powers.  The  source  of  the  disturbances  at  Tuiiloiisc  and  other 
towns  appears  to  have  been  briefly  this — that  the  attributions  of 
French  municipalities  are,  in  great  measure,  tixed  by  law.  A<s 
cording  to  this,  the  recejuement,  or  registering  of  property,  as  the 
basts  of  taxation,  is  to  be  executed  by  the  municipal  council, 
aided  by  an  officer  of  the  revenue.  The  municipalities  wet« 
generally  lenient.  M.  Humann,  the  linancc  minister,  was  well 
acquainted  with  this  leniency ;  but,  Instead  of  bringing  in  a  law  to 
remedy  it,  be  undertook  to  effect  die  change  by  his  oun  sovereign 
will  as  minbler ;  and  he  ordered  the  revenue  officers  to  make  the 


registry,  aided  by  the  officers  of  the  municipality.  Thus  M. 
Humann  took  the  execution  of  the  recnuement  irom  thoae  to 
whom  the  law  gave  it,  and  transferred  it  to  those  to  whom  the 
law  merely  entrusted  the  control,  assigning  at  the  same  time 
the  control  in  exchange  to  those  dejaived  oi  the  execution.  The 
consequence  was  that  all  the  municipalities  uf  I-'rance  resisted  this 
illesal  procedure,  and  refuse<l  to  aid  in  or  control  the  registry  ; 
and  hence  also  tbc  people  of  Toulouse  rose  in  resistance,  and 
foriiie<l  barricades  in  the  different  streets.  Tranquillity,  however, 
was  at  length  restored,  anil  the  census  was  proceeded  with 
throughout  the  coimtry. 

The  convention  of  the  13th  of  July,  1841,  enabling  and  en- 
joining  the  Forte  to  close  the  Dardanelles  and  Bospborus  to  shipe 
of  war  of  all  nations,  so  long  as  Turkey  remains  at  peace,  vrtm 
signed  by  France,  in  common  with  the  lour  other  great  powersi 
At  the  same  time  was  signed  the  JiJial  protocol  of  the  treaty  of 
July,  1840,  declaring  the  ends  of  that  treaty  attained,  and  the 
conference  of  London  dissolved.  M.  Guizot  had  been  l<»)g 
aiming  at  the  signature  of  this  protocol,  and  it  was  now  obtained, 
not  without  difficulty.  Though  the  convention  itself  respecting 
the  Struts  might  not  be  of  any  paramount  importance,  it  had 
this  beneficial  effect,  that  it  brought  France  once  again,  in  some 
measure,  into  friendly  relation  with  the  other  governments  of 
Europe.  Soon  after  this  circumstance,  M.  Guizot  delivered  an 
important  speech  to  his  constituents,  in  which  he  gave  a  calm 
and  dignified  account  of  the  events  which  produced  the  isolation 
of  France,  and  attributed  to  the  personal  feelings  of  the  king, 
and  the  excellence  of  the  French  constitutjoii,  the  maiQtenaace 
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of  the  peace  of  Europe,  alluding  at  the  same  time  to  the  condnct 
of  the  great  powers  with  exceeding  mildness. 

The  month  of  September  was  marked  by  a  most  in&moas  and 
unaccountable,  but,  fortunately,  unsuccessful  attempt  on  the  life 
of  the  Due  d'Aumale,  one  of  the  younger  sons  of  tne  king.  Tlie 
assassin,  Qucnisset,  was  sentenced  to  perpetual  banishment,  and 
two  of  his  accomplices  to  hard  labour  for  life.  The  attempt  to 
prove  that  the  mad  act  of  which  these  people  stood  con- 
victed, was  part  and  commencement  of  a  serious  and  well-laid 
plan  for  revolutionizing  the  country,  utterly  failed ;  but  the  in- 
vestigation carried  on  by  a  commission  of  the  Chamber  of  Peers 
led  to  the  pretended  implication  of  a  M.  Dupoty,  the  editor  of  a 
weekly  paper  called  the  Journal  du  Peuple,  to  whom  one  of  the 
accomplices  of  Quenisset,  while  in  durance,  wrote  a  note,  merely 
begging  the  editor  to  defend  the  cause  of  the  prisoners.  By  a 
monstrous  per\'ersion  of  law  and  justice,  however,  this  affair  of 
Dupoty,  a  comparatively  meek  and  moderate  politician,  was 
brought  within  the  meaning  of  the  September  laws,  and  he  was 
condemned  to  five  years'  imprisonment  by  the  Court  of  Peers, 
merely  because  his  articles  harmonized  with  the  general  spirit  of 
disaffection  which  pervaded  Quenisset  and  his  companions.  This 
must  be  considered  a  more  deadly  blow  at  the  liberty  of  the  press 
than  that  which  caused  the  revolution  of  1830.  On  this  subject 
much  might  be  said,  but  our  limits  warn  us  to  desist. 

There  are  several  other  interesting  topics  which  we  are  like- 
wise compelled  to  postpone  to  a  future  occasion;  such  as  the 
recent  reductions  in  the  French  army,  the  state  of  religion  in 
France,  and  the  probable  moral  causes  that  have  been  instm- 
mental  to  so  many  regicide  attempts  of  late  years ;  the  attempted 
interference  in  the  anairs  of  Spain,  the  present  state  of  parties 
and  the  tendency  of  French  politics  towards  Conservatism,  the 
predominancy  of  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  the  adioomment  of 
the  signature  of  France  to  the  Treaty  for  the  Right  of  Search, 
and  some  other  important  topics  which  have  transpired  since  the 
commencement  of  the  present  year.  We  cannot  do  better  than 
conclude  this  paper  in  the  words  of  one  who  is  well  acquainted 
with  the  subject  on  which  he  writes.* 

*  It  were  sincerely  to  be  wished,  for  the  honour  of  democracy  and  of 
really  constitutional  systems,  tliat  the  France  of  July  would  achieve 
something  creditable  on  the  great  works  of  peace.  For  hitherto  all  we 
can  say  of  it  is  to  enumerate  the  very  many  things  which  it  ought  to 
have  done,  and  which  it  did  not  do.  It  has  allowed  the  liberty  of  the 
press  to  perish.     It  has  pent  up  the  representation  of  the  country  into 

*  The  Foreign  Correspondent  of  the  *  Examiner,*  fur  February  12,  1842. 
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notriy  one-half  of  pUc««Mi'' '  Ih'iW  ftyr^  iJol%  If  HU'uUt  '•!t^^6«eS' 
dllM»'idMiilhMdlNMfioi>  UdbpeUdCtace  'bf  Bi^  cotlnt^  '^^WWcMas, 
Belgium  I'xc'pteil,  It  Im^  Iitpti  hn^iilo  totlio  HU-rty  ami  imltpundcnce 
of  ^ain.  After  exdtiug  hopns  and  efFervesot-nco  in  the  I-iberals  of 
Itji|7,  it.  ^andonad  them.  !□  sbort,  the  foreign  paliryftf  Pnutoe 
l^Vi  has,  keen  to  qiuJo  one  year  what  it' diddie  year  befcwev 
p3^Qyfing  ,(l>e,hwliii)u..clu9,<)f  court  intrigue,  now  obeying  the  im-; 
bejM,^(gV|i|ar.,ji^sioM;  .escitiwg  to  iiwurrectioa  one  day,  and. 
"w'^f%P^  tp  renr^^^  it  the  next.  Finally,  after  jnucli  ferment,. 
Biro  ff  foreign  and  domestic  policy,  France  has  returned  to  the  systfim 
^t^SiiSrirlfofloWi!!  't'hirty 'years  ago,  with  repression  an^  intimidation  &r 
the 'ttidcM 'df  hotnc  ^oVernmcnt,  hatred  of  all  liberal  governmenta  and 
fleiiMi'j'of'siHdbspfftic  ones  for  the  maxim  of  its  foreign  policy,  the  in- 
WeaBe'rflt^'iBifitary  foree  and  prepocderaaee  its  chief  iiira;  in  shor^_ 
afl  hH  as  ^iwtiticid  opinions  go,  France  stands  in  1842  preeisely  where 
A«  dMilfa  1400. 1    She  lias,  set  made  ona  Mep  ui  advaace.'  ■      '   ■  , 
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^^m94kr,J^^oni»,7VMgkKn,aiid Poem tfWUBam  Sh^i^^ 
Edited  by  Qwdea  Knight.     VoL  IV. 

WK^'fev'^'oMft^- expressed  onr  general  approbation  of  the  value  of 
thi  J  editioft  Of  Shakspere,  in  the  notices  we  haye  given  of  the  preceding 
v<diinieB.  Something  more,  however,  is  due  to  the  indefatigable  la-' 
bonrg  of  the  editor;  and  we  purpose,  therefore,  when  the  work  is  a 
litUs  iinlbcr  advanced,  to  devote  some  space  to  a  critical  examina- 
tioo  of  its  merits,  more  especiaUy,  with  reference  to  the  question  of 
the  '  text,'  respecting  which  Mr.  Knight  has  challenged,  or  rather,  has 
baen  necessitated,  by  the  proceedings  of  a  nval  editor,  to  inmte  a  rigid 
examinatioD.  .Tlie  present  vol ume  contains  the  '  Winter's  Tale,'  'The 
Teqipest,'  '  King  John,'  and  '  King  Richard  the  Second.' 

CftrwMaM  Qtru'tsteiuy ;  or  the  Connexion  between  Erperimental  and 
Practical  Religion.  Designed  for  young  persons.  By  E.  Mnnner- 
ing,  of  Holywell  Mount  Chapel.     London:  R.  Baynea. 

Christian  Consistency!  Let  the  idea  be  realized,  and  what  is  it? 
The  most  symmetrical  form  of  moral  holiness  exhibited  upon  earth. 
When  it  shall  become  the  universal  characleristic  of  the  church,  it 
will  be  the  mightiest  agent  in  carrying  out  the  grand  design  of  re- 
demption'among  men.  When  Christian  conduct  in  all  points  answers 
to  the  sublimity  and  purity  of  the  Christian  profession,  the  greatest 
obstacle  to  the  evangelization  of  the  world  will  be  removed.  It  would 
cure  all  the  existing  evils  which  distract  the  church,  and  neutralize  its 
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influence,  while  it  would  concentrate  all  the  energies  of  a  perpetually 
increasing  spiritual  community  on  the  missionary  enterprise,  the  only 
thing  necessary  in  the  order  of  means  to  accomplish  all  that  prophecy  re- 
veals and  the  Redeemer  anticipates.  The  whole  earth  must  then  be  filled 
with  his  glory.  Mr.  Mannering's  little  work  is  well  adapted  to  train 
up  Christians  to  this  their  high  vocation.  We  cordially  recommend  it 
to  young  Christians,  the  promotion  of  whose  character,  on  the  principle 
of  a  uniform  consistency,  the  author  benevolently  contemplates. 


Poems,  by  the  late  John  Bethune;  with  a  Sketch  of  the  Author's  Life^ 
by  his  Brother.     London:  Hamilton,  Adams,  and  Co. 

Some  twenty  years  ago  a  traveller  in  Fifeshire  passing  along  tlie 
road  between  Lindores  and  Newburgh,  might  have  observed  two  very 
young  men,  in  the  garb  of  Scottish  peasants,  breaking  stones,  working 
hard  from  the  early  dawn  to  the  setting  of  the  sun.  Had  he  inquired, 
he  would  have  learned  that  their  toil  procured  them  the  scantiest  and 
coarsest  fare,  and  yet,  that  out  of  their  deep  penury  they  contrived  to 
support  their  aged  parents,  and  at  the  same  time,  by  the  severest  self- 
denial  to  accumulate  a  small  surplus  for  a  rainy  day;  that  this  little 
stock  enabled  them  to  sustain  sickness,  and  meet  disaster;  that  they  at 
length  saved  enough  to  purchase  the  materials  for  erecting  a  commo- 
dious dwelling  for  the  father  and  mother  they  had  so  long  and 
arduously  supported,  and  which  they  built  with  their  own  hands, 
during  hours  stolen  from  sleep  and  recreation,  and  added  to  the  amount 
of  their  usual  daily  labour.  Further  inquiry  would  likewise  have  in- 
formed him  that  these  youths  were  endowed  with  inteUectual  powers 
of  a  superior  order, — that  one  of  them  possessed  a  highly  poetical 
temperament, — that  they  cultivated  their  minds  amidst  innumerable 
privations  and  some  heavy  discouragements, — ^that  they  were  moral 
and  religious,  in  the  truest  sense  of  those  terms, — ^that  they  were  in  the 
habit  of  writing  for  the  periodicaU  of  the  day, — and  that  the  poet  had 
prepared  for  publication  a  volume  of  poems  of  considerable  merit, 
which  makes  its  appeal  to  the  heart  of  sensibility  without  ofPending  the 
most  fastidious  taste;  while  this  sketch  of  his  brief  history,  drawn  by 
the  hand  of  the  surviving  brother,  will  inform  him  through  what  un- 
paralleled labours  and  sacrifices  he  struggled  to  an  untimely  grave. 
It  is  a  tale  of  real  life,  told  with  stirring  interest  and  a  touching  pathos, 
which  calls  forth  unfeigned  admiration  and  the  tenderest  sympathy. 
We  have  read  it  and  the  poetical  effusions  which  it  has  embalmed 
with  a  melancholy  pleasure,  and  conclude  our  brief  notice  of  both,  by 
quoting  the  testimony  borne  on  their  behalf  by  James  Montgomery, 
which  we  think  will  induce  many  of  our  readers  to  procure  the  volume 
for  themselves.  Mr.  Montgomery,  in  writing  to  the  puUishers,  who 
had  requested  him  to  furnish  an  introductory  recommendation  to  a 
second  edition  of  the  work  then  preparing  for  the  press,  remarks,  in  his 
reply  to  their  application, — 

*  Among  the  numerous  poblications  of  the  works  in  this  Une,  of 
what  are  called  '  uneducated  poets,'  few  excel  in  compass  or  sweetness 
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IhoM  of  Jolin  Bethune,  as  select«<l  from  multifarious  compositions  for 
this  small  volume;  yet  none  have  been  produced  under  greater  di$ad- 
vantOfTca  or  more  disheartening  circumstances.  The  light  that  could 
shine  in  soeh  darkness,  and  shine  out  of  it  too  in  broad  day,  must  have 
been  that  *  hght  from  heaven'  which  poor  Bums  complams,  rather 
unjustly,  had  led  him  astray — for  passion  and  frailly  were  his  be- 
trayers. In  the  case  of  Betliune,  however,  it  kept  the  spirit  which  it 
illumined  in  the  right  path,  and  solaced  tlie  patient  sufferer  amidst 
adversity,  heart-sickness,  and  corporal  endui-ance,  even  beyond  the 
common  lot  of  the  multitude  in  the  humble  rank  of  society  to  which 
he  belonged-  That  rank  he  adorned  moi-e  by  never  rising  above  it 
than  if  he  had  struggled  out  of  it  into  notoriety,  and  won  an  inferior 
place  in  a  higher  station;  since,  in  that  wherein  he  lived  and  died,  he 
exemplified  more  perfectly  tlrnn  1  can  recollect  in  any  similar  instance, 
the  animating  fact,  that  no  pressure  of  poverty,  hardship  of  labour,  or 
lack  of  education,  can  quench  the  spirit  of  poetry  when  it  is  inborn, — 
for,  if  inborn,  it  will  break  out  in  some  degree  through  every  extenial 
obstruction  or  annoyance.' 

Aliserkorde  au  plus  grand  des   Peehenri.      By   tlie  Rev,  William 

Blooil,  A.M. 
The  game,  in   English,  with  an  IntmdrtctioH,  by  the  Rev.    W.  C. 

Brownlee,  D.D.,  New  York,     Tenth  edition,  enlarged. 
7i4c  sajtte,  in  French    and  Englith,  interleaved.      London:    Ward 

and  Co. 
This  is  an  affecting  narrntlve  of  the  means  employed  for  the  conver- 
sion of  two  criminals  during  their  imprisonment,  both  before  and  after 
their  trial  and  condemnation,  and  who  suffered  the  extreme  penalty  of 
the  law.  Tlie  scene  of  the  murder  which  they  committed  was  about 
eight  miles  from  Carlow,  where  they  were  executed  in  front  of  the 
county  gaol.  That  their  crime  deserved  the  severest  punialiment  a 
human  legislature  has  a  right  to  inflict,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  But 
we  derived  little  satisfaction  from  that  portion  of  the  narrative  which 
tells  the  mournful  story  of  their  violent  and  ignominious  death.  Had 
they  been  impenitent  and  hardened,  we  should  have  shuddered  at 
their  fate;  and  even  believing  them  to  have  experienced  that  divine 
change  which  is  the  sure  and  only  preparation  for  heaven,  it  is  shock' 
ing  to  think  of  the  sudden  extinction  of  their  natural  life  under  cir- 
cumstances so  terribly  appalling.  True,  they  were  murderers,  and 
deserved  to  die.  Be  it  so.  But  this  does  not  reconcile  us  to  the  idea 
of  capital  punishments.  If  they  be  necessary,  our  acquiescence  is  im- 
plicit, but  our  reason  remains  unconvinced.  It  must  afford  great  and 
lasting  satisfaction  to  the  pious  author  of  this  little  book,  as  also  to 
those  who  generously,  patiently,  and  perseveringly  assisted  him  in  his 
work  of  mercy  and  labour  of  love,  to  reflect  on  the  success  of  their 
benevolent  and  Christian  efforts  to  save  two  immortal  souls,  who  but 
for  their  visits,  exhortations,  and  prayers,  would  have  been  launched 
into  eternity  only  to  experience  the  horrors,  and  to  receive  the  dread 
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reward  of  their  unpardoned  guilt.  We  think  Mr.  Blood  has  made 
out  a  case,  and  that  these  pages  do  indeed  disclose  '  mercT*  as  extended 
*  to  the  cliief  of  sinners.'  It  is  an  excellent  tract,  and  cannot  be  too 
widely  circulated,  especially  among  a  Roman-catholic  population.  A 
subordinate  purpose  to  which  it  may  be  applied  is,  the  assistance  it 
may  render  to  persons  desirous  of  learning  to  read  the  French  lan- 
guage. 

Theodoxa,  A  Ireatise  on  Divine  Praise ;  or  the  Exercise  of  Devout 
Gratitude  to  God,  By  Nathaniel  Rowton.  London:  Snow.  1842. 
pp.  223. 

This  small  volume  is  remarkable  for  its  clear  style,  evangelical  sen- 
timent, and  useful  tendency,  and  well  deserves  our  warm  com- 
mendation. 


Moral  Agency ;  and  Man  as  a  Moral  Agent,  By  William  M^Combie, 
Author  of  *  Hours  of  Thought.'    London:  Seeley  and  Burnside. 

This  is  the  production  of  a  man  who  thinks  for  himself  ;  who  knows 
how  to  think,  so  as  thoroughly  to  master  the  subject  on  whi(^  he  em- 
l)loys  his  intellect,  and  to  convey  his  knowledge  and  views  in  the 
clearest  manner  to  the  minds  of  his  readers.  Mental  and  moral  scii-nce 
he  has  set  in  its  true  light,  and  by  that  means  has  removed  many  of 
the  causes  which  produce  some  of  the  most  destructive  evils  and 
errors  which  affect  the  character  and  conduct  of  mankind.  He 
is  of  opinion,  and  we  cordially  agree  with  him,  that  the  greatest  mis- 
conceptions and  errors  in  theology  and  morals  spring  from  an  ill-con- 
structed or  false  philosophy  of  mind  and  responsible  action.  Romanism, 
Anglican  *  church  principles,'  hypercalvinism,  and  socialism,  have  a 
paternity  in  this  ;  that  they  arise  out  of,  and  subsist  by,  misconcep- 
tions or  unsound  positions  regarding  the  capacities  and  powers  of  man, 
the  economy  under  which  moral  agency  finds  scope  and  is  developed, 
and  the  principles  which  in  the  divine  government  regulate  the  treat- 
ment of  moral  agents.'  Those  who  have  read  Mr.  M'Combie's  *  Hours 
of  Thought,'  will  certainly  place  his  *  Moral  Agency'  in  their  library, 
having  first  pondered  it  well,  and  laid  up  its  principles  and  reasonings 
in  their  intellectual  storehouse,  to  come  at  their  bidding,  and  thus 
be  ever  ready  to  do  good  service  to  the  cause  of  truth  and  virtue. 


Natural  History  of  Enthusiasm,     Eighth  Edition,  revised.     London: 
Henry  G.  Bohn. 

Had  we  not  already  recorded  our  judgment  on  this  work,  we  might 
well  be  excused  from  doing  so  now  that  it  has  reached  the  eighth 
edition.  We  shall  therefore  content  ourselves  with  reporting  that 
this  edition,  which  yields  to  none  in  neatness,  is  printed  in  a  smaller 
and  cheaper  form  than  its  predecessors,  and  is  brought  within  the 
means  of  a  larger  class  of  purchasers. 


\ 
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Divine  and  Hmmm  Knowledffe.     By  tlie  Rev.  F,  Close,  A.M.,  Per- 
petual Curate  of  Cheltenham.     1841. 

It  is  reailj  melaDcholy  to  see  such  a  production  as  this  from  the 
pen  of  aa  evajigelical  and  popular  clergyman.  "Wliether  regarded  as 
a  compositioQ  or  as  a  philogophical  or  tbeol<^ical  work,  it  is,  to  aaj  the 
least  of  it,  a  sorry  matter.  Indeed,  it  would  be  impossible,  in  our 
view,  to  compress  within  the  same  limits  a  greater  quantity  of  misre- 
presentation of  the  human  mind  and  the  word  of  God.  Mr,  Close  has 
need  to  atody  the  very  first  principles  of  mental  seience,  aud  would  be 
greatly  improved  by  a  very  considerable  modification  of  some  of  hit 
religious  ideas.  We  do  not  like  to  write  thus.  We  have  known  him 
for  many  years,  and  though  he  has  not  escaped  the  iufluencc  of  the 
great  ecclesiastical  movements  of  the  day,  but,  tike  most  of  his  brethren, 
is  not,  to  us  at  least,  so  good  a  niau  as  he  used  to  be,  still  we  feel  too 
much  respect  for  his  character  and  labours  not  to  grieve  thai  the 
necessity  ejdsts  for  describing  him  as  no  metaphysician  and  no  divine. 
We  give  some  brief  specimens.  '  As  there  are  two  kinds,  or  great 
branches  of  knowledge — viz.,  tiivtru  and  human,  so  arc  there  two  kinds 
of  mental  powers  by  which  they  must  be  acquired.'  '  These  two 
powers  are,  in  their  very  nature,  totally  distinct.  First,  the  powers  of 
the  human  mind,  or  intellect;  and  second,  the  facidty  by  which  the 
renewed  man  comprehends  spiritual  truths,  and  which  may  bo  termed 
the  tpiritual  pemeptioti,  and  is  the  gift  of  God's  grace  to  the  soul.' 
'  We  are  prepared  to  contend  fliat  Aat  very  reason,  and  all  his  intel- 
lectual faculties,  are,  in  themselves,  tainted  and  corrupted  by  the  fall ; 
not  only  so — that  it  is  the  nobler  powers  of  man  that  enslave  his  baser 
ones,  and  that  he  is  the  victim  of  his  passions,  only  because  he  is  aa 
inlelleclaal  sinner ;  that  his  mind  is  fallen,  and  his  senses  and  possionB 
are  therefore  under  the  guidance  of  a  corrupt  principle  within;  that  it 
is  lie  corrupted,  degraded  intellect  of  man  which  is  the  very  fountain 
of  all  the  miseries  of  the  human  race;  aud  that  in  speak  of  the  purity 
of  man's  intellect  in  his  present  fallen  state,  is  to  speak  agiunst  that 
only  book,  to  which  I,  as  a  Christian,  or  as  a  minister  of  God,  will 
consent  to  bow  even  on  a  metaphysical  subject,'  '  Thus  ignorance  and 
wisdom  stand  in  the  same  position;  either  of  them,  or  both,  arg  equally 
God's  enemies  if  unsanctified  by  grace  !'  '  If  that  mind  be  essential 
enmity  to  God,  if  its  rational  and  reflective  powers  have  received  an 
evil  bias  by  the  fall,  then  it  follows  of  necessity  that  no  degree  of  cul- 
tivation will  alter  their  moral  quality,  although  it  may  increase  their 
power  of  mischief.'  '  The  mind  of  man,  comprising  aU  his  intellectual 
faculties,  independent  of  the  will  and  the  passions,  h  corrupt;'  (!)  'he 
is  an  intcLectual  sinner  ;'  '  the  very  fountains  of  ratiocination  within 
hira  are,  by  the  fall,  stamped  with  the  image  of  Satan!'     '  What,  then, 

is  this  SPlRITtAL  PERCEPTION  OH  DISCEHNMENT?       It  it   tAot  foculttf  i« 

man  which  enables  him  to  comprehend  the  mysteries  of  God's  truth — 
to  study  the  Scriptures  with  an  enlightened  mind — to  receive  from 
them  divine  impressions  on  his  intellectual  powers,  and  on  his  heart,  so 
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as  to  remodel  his  whole  character.  This  power  of  spiritual  perception 
differs  as  much  from  the  natural  intellect  of  man  as  reason  does  from 
instinct.'  Our  readers  will  see  from  these  extracts  whereabouts  Mr. 
Close  is.  The  italics  are  his  own,  and,  if  possible,  make  the  case 
worse.  His  principles,  fairly  carried  out,  make  the  efibrts  of  the 
present  day  to  promote  education  the  greatest  curse  which  a  country 
could  have  inflicted  on  it — make  it  wrong  and  dangerous  to  teach  any- 
thing to  any  but  the  regenerate,  and  abundantly  justify  sinners  in 
their  sinfulness,  by  ascribing  it  to  the  want  of  a  faculty.  What  a 
prospect  is  before  us,  when  such  lectures  as  these  are  delivered  by 
such  men  as  IVIr.  Close,  before  Church-of-England  Associations! 


The  Landscape  Gardenirtg  and  Landscape  Architecture  of  the  late 
Humphrey  Repton,  Esq,,  being  his  entire  works  on  these  stihfects, 
A  new  Edition,  with  aji  Historical  and  Scientific  Introduction, 
By  J.  C.  Loudon,  F.L.S.,  &c.     London:  Longman  and  Co.  1840. 

Mr.  Loudon  is  deservedly  well  known  to  all  who  arc  interested  in 
Botany  and  Horticulture,  by  his  numerous  and  beautifully  iUustrated 
works  on  these  and  kindred  subjects;  and  his  name  as  editor  of  this 
work  will  be  esteemed  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  its  value.  Its  author, 
Mr.  Repton,  devoted  himself  to  a  profession  to  which  if  he  did  not  give 
being,  he  gave  at  least  its  name.  Landscape  Gardening.  To  his  taste 
many  of  the  houses  of  the  nobility  owed,  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  not  a  little  of  their  picturesque  and,  as  Mr.  Loudon 
would  say,  gardenesque  beauty.  We  do  not  suppose  that  many  of  our 
readers  have  extensive  grounds  to  lay  out  either  for  themselves  or 
otliers.  We  may  therefore  be  excused  entering  into  an  analysis  of  the 
work,  and  content  ourselves  with  recommending  it  to  the  notice  of 
those  who  are  engaged  in  such  matters.  The  fragmentary  style  of 
Mr.  Kepton's  writings  renders  them  somewhat  wearisome  to  the  general 
reader.  It  is,  however,  not  an  uninteresting  book  to  take  up  for  a 
leisure  half  hour.  Mr.  Repton  viewed  his  subject  with  the  eye  of  a 
painter  and  an  architect,  and  therefore  with  some  touch  of  poetic 
feeling;  and  it  is  always  interesting  to  listen  to  a  man  whose  heart 
is  in  his  subject.  The  wood-cuts  with  which  the  work  is  largely  em- 
bellished, and  which  are  copies  from  Mr.  Rep  ton's  drawings,  though 
not  in  the  first  style  of  the  art,  nor  equal  to  the  embellishments  in 
some  of  Mr.  Loudon's  other  works,  will  be  very  useful  to  the  practical 
reader,  and  entertaining  to  the  lounger. 


Crossley*s   Comprehensive   Class  Book,      History — Physics — Natural 
History — Geography — and  Miscellanies.     Simpkin  and  MarshalL 

This  is  the  fourth  and  last  volume  of  a  progressive  series  of  8cho(^ 
reading  books.  We  noticed  the  other  volumes  some  time  since,  and 
are  glad  now  to  see  the  series  completed.     This  fourth  volume,  TTie 
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ComprehetuiFe  Class  Booi,  is  iodeed  nn  admirable  work,  well  fitted  to 
impart  varied  and  Bolid  infoi-mation  on  a  great  variety  of  subjei!ta. 
The  teacher  will  aUo  find  hints  for  th.e  onalysia  of  the  lessons,  which 
will  materially  a^ist  him  in  the  business  of  dnse  questioning,  whicli, 
well  considered,  ia  perHlips  the  very  soul  of  school  teaching.  Teaching 
children  without  drilling  them  b  a  phajitom.  But  it  is  a  very  great 
help  to  have  the  drill-esercises  plain  and  ready.  "We  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  saying  that  the  teacher  will  here  find  this  realiised,  and  the 
teaching  in  fact  half  done  for  him.  This  is  no  slight  praise  when  one 
remembers  the  time,  and  especially  the  attention,  required  for  the  mere 
police,  so  to  say,  of  a  large  class.  It  should  be  added  that  the  volume 
contains  i^pendices  of  t«rma  in  various  seianees  (Botany,  Astronomy, 
Geometry,  &c.)  fully  explained;  a  list  of  roots  of  the  principal  com- 
pounds in  the  book,  and  a  specimen  of  etymological  (juestioning.  Tlie 
reading  lessons  embrace  History,  English,  General,  and  Enropeanj 
the  various  sciencea.  Natural  History,  tlie  Arts,  he,  &c.  Wo  need 
hardly  add  that  we  strongly  recommend  the  work  as  a  very  useful 
reading-boot  and  class-book  of  general  infonualion.  It  ia  well  got 
up,  and  IB  exceedingly  cheap. 


A  History  of  British  Forest  Trees,  indigenous  and  tntrodvcfd.  By 
Pridwiux  John  Selby,  F.L.S.,  M.W.S.,  Sec.  Illustrated  hy  a 
Woodc^a  of  each  tpcdei,  and  numerous  Vignettes.  London:  John 
Van  Voorst.     1841.     Parts  I.— VI. 

We  need  say  nothing  more,  in  order  to  recommend  this  work  (o 
those  of  our  readers  who  unite  with  a  love  of  natural  history  a  tasto 
for  the  fine  arts,  than  that  it  is  uniform,  in  style  of  getting  up  and 
beauty  of  embellishment,  with  the  volumes  on  British  Natural  History, 
by  Professor  Bell,  Mr.  Yarrell,  and  others,  already  published,  or  in  the 
coursa  of  publication  by  Mr.  Van  Voorst.  It  is  to  be  completed  in 
about  ten  monthly  parts.  We  hope  to  give  our  readers  a  more  ex- 
tended account  of  it  when  we  have  the  whole  work  before  ue. 


A  German  Grammar.     By  William  Wittich,  Teacher  of  German  in 
University  College.     Taylor  and  Walton.     1842. 

This  book  is  essentially  a  pr^ical  one.  It  is  the  result  of  thirty 
years'  experience  in  teaching  German,  and  as  such,  cannot  fail  of  being 
very  useful.  Many  parts  of  the  subject  are  treated  with  great  ability 
and  skill;  and  we  can  confidently  recommend  this  grammar  to  learners 
of  the  German  language,  Bechcr's  is  much  too  philosophical,  in  form 
and  phraseology  at  least,  for  learners.  Mr.  Wittieh's  will  be  found 
very  easy  and  intelligible. 
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It  is  proposed  to  publish  by  Subscription,  price  not  to  exceed  5s.,  A  Memo  '  ^ 
of  the  late  Rev.  Christmas  Evans,  commonly  designated  '  The  Great  (^hris^  ^ 
mas,  or  Modern  Apostle  of  the  Welsh.*     Compiled  chiefly  from  his  Diary^^ 
and  other  select  remains  in  his  own  hand-writing,  with  Specimens  of  hi ^ 
Sermons,  Allegories,  &c.     Translated  from  the  original  Welsh|  by  Edwarci^ 
Lewis. 

Just  Published, 

The  two  dangerous  Diseases  of  England,  Consumption  and  Apoplexy  ; 
their  Nature,  Causes,  and  Cure.     By  Rowland  East,  Surgeon,  &c. 

Forest  Life.     By  the  author  of  *  A  New  Home.'    2  Vols.     12mo. 

The  Greatness  of  God's  Mercy  in  Christ ;  or.  Salvation  possible  to  the 
"Vilest  Sinners.     By  Joseph  Herrick,  of  Colchester. 

English  ;  or,  the  Art  of  Composition  explained  in  a  Series  of  Instructions 
and  Examples.     By  G.  F.  Graham. 

Memorials  of  the  Life,  Ministry,  and  Correspondence  oftheRev.Theophilus 
Lessey.   By  John  Hannah,  D.D. 

Popular  Objections  to  the  Premillennial  Advent,  and  to  the  Study  of  the 
Prophetic  Scriptures,  considered.     By  George  Ogilvy,  Esq.,  of  Cove. 

Christian  Patriotism  :  a  Sermon  on  Home  Missions.  By  John  Harris,  D.D. 

Apostolic  Christianity ;  or,  the  People's  Antidote  against  Romanism  and 
Puseyism.     By  Rev.  James  Godkin. 

Lives  of  the  Queens  of  England.     By  Agnes  Strickland.    Vol.  V. 

Holy  Scripture,  the  ultimate  Rule  of  Faith  to  a  Christian  Man.  By  Rev. 
W.  Fitzgerald,  B.A.,  T.C.D. 

Principalities  and  Powers  in  Heavenly  Places.     By  Charlotte  Eliiabeth. 

Britain  :  a  Poem.     By  James  Green. 

The  Modern  Pulpit,  viewed  in  Relation  to  the  State  of  Society.  By 
Robert  Vaughan,  D.D. 

Family  Essays  on  the  Creation,  Preservation,  and  Government  of  the 
Universe,  intended  for  the  Evening  of  every  Sunday  throughout  the  Year ; 
each  Essay  followed  by  an  appropriate  Prayer. 

Statistics  of  Dissent  in  England  and  Wales,  from  Dissenting  Authorities, 
proving  the  inefficiency  of  the  Voluntary  Principle  to  meet  the  Spiritual 
Wants  of  the  Nation. 

Phonography  ;  or,  the  Writing  of  Sounds ;  in  Two  Parts — ^viz.,  Logographj^ 
or  universal  writing  of  Speech  ;  and  Musicography,  or  symbolical  writing 
of  Music  ;  with  a  Short-hand  for  both.     By  V.  D.  De  Stains.     Second  Ed. 

The  Synagogue  and  the  Church  ;  being  an  attempt  to  show  that  the 
Government,  Ministers,  and  Services  of  the  Church  were  derived  from  those 
of  the  Synagogue.  Condensed  from  the  original  Latin  work  of  Vitringa»  by 
Joshua  L.  Bernard,  A.M. 

Practical  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  German  Language,  according 
to  the  views  of  Dr.  Becker.     By  Heinrich  Apel. 

Puseyism  ;  or,  the  Errors  of  the  Time^.  By  the  Rev.  Robert  Ferguson, 
Stratford. 

The  Christian  Pastorate  in  Relation  to  the  Times.  A  Discourse,  by 
Orlando  T.  Dobbin.  LL.B.,  T.C.D. 

The  Pictorial  Edition  of  Shakspere — William  Shakspere.  A  Biography. 
No.  II. 

England  in  the  Nineteenth  Century.  Northern  Division,  Part  VIII., 
Lancashire. 

The  Scenery  and  Antiquities  of  Ireland  Illustrated.     Part  XV. 

The  Duty  of  the  Free  States.    Second  Part.  By  Wm.  E.  Channing,  D.D. 

Fox's  Book  of  Martyrs.    Edited  by  Rev.  John  Cumming,  M. A.   Part  XIV. 

Canadian  Scenery  Illustrated.     Part  XXIV. 
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Art  L  Tke  Divine  Rule  tf  Faith  and  Practice;  or,  A  Defence  qf 
the  Catholic  Doctrine  that  Holy  Scripture  has  been  tmce  the  times 
of  the  Apostles  the  sole  divine  rule  ff  faith  and  prat^ice  to  the 
Gkurehy  against  the  dangerous  errors  ^  the  Authors  of  the  Tracts 
for  the  TimeSy  and  the  Romanists^  as^  particularity  that  the  Rule 
of  Faith  is  *  made  up  of  Scripture  and  Tradition  together,^  4^. ; 
in  which  also  the  doctrines  of  the  Apostolical  Sucoessumy  the 
Eucharistic  Sacrifice^  ^c,  are  fullg  discussed,  Bj  William 
Goode,  M.A.,  of  Trinity  College^  Cambridge,  Bector  of  St.  An* 
tholin,  London.    2  vols.    London:  J.  HatiAard  and  Son. 

Herb  we  have  Protestant  Cambri^^  agmnst  Poinah  Oxford^ 
not,  indeed,  for  the  first  time,  and  certainly,  not  ont  of  due 
season;  for  this  work  affords  a  consoling  proof  that,  while 
dissenters  are  defending  the  much  abused  Reformation,  the 
sounder  part  of  the  est^lishment  has  not  lefl  us  to  sustain  the 
battle  alone.  We  are  not  aware  of  any  defence  of  the  great 
principles  of  protestantism  from  the  quarter  most  interested  in 
the  present  contest,  that  can  equal  the  volumes  before  us ;  for 
Baptist  Noel,  Dr.  Shuttleworth,  and  others,  have  but  sent  up 
rocicets  or  squibs  compared  with  the  heavy  ordnance  of  Mr. 
Goode.  We  fear,  indeed,  that  he  will  scarcely  be  rewarded  by 
all  the  attention  to  which  he  has  a  legitimate  claim ;  for,  though 
he  has  erred  on  the  right  side,  by  adducing  against  an  obstinate 
party  a  redundance  of  proofs  and  of  reasons,  the  tracts  of  his 
opponents  will,  in  a  superficial  age,  have  a  decided  advantage 
over  two  thick  octavocs,  which  are  in  danger,  like  Mr.  Scott's 
defence  of  Calvinism  against  Bishop  Tomlin,  of  being  crushed 
by  their  own  weight.  Both  these  works,  with  all  their  merits, 
have,  by  defending  a  particular  church,  secured  a  momentary 
VOL,  xji,  C  C 
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victory  at  the  expense  of  permanent  utility.  Mr.  Goode,  how- 
ever, defends  a  j^osition  of  lasting  importance,  the  authority  and 
sufficiency  of  inspired  Scripture ;  while  the  instances  in  which 
he  departs  from  his  own  argument  to  espouse  what  we  think  an 
opposite  cause,  arc  but  rare. 

lie  dedicates  his  work  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and 
the  Bishop  of  London,  whether,  because  he  thought  they  needed 
it,  we  will  not  say ;  but  if  the  laws  of  dedication  require  that 
they  should  read  it,  we  are  glad  of  his  decision.     That  one  who 
displays  so  much  love  for  scriptural  truth  and  pure  religion 
should  have  undertaken  this  task  was  natural ;  and  that  he  has 
entered  into  it  con  amorcy  is  manifest ;  for  he  has  unmasked  the 
tractators  with  a  vengeance.     They  proceeded  at  first  with  so 
much  caution,  that  none  but  those  who  were  practised  theolo- 
gians could  foresee  their  course.     The  publication  of  Fronde's 
remains,  however,  opened  the  eyes  of  even  the  less  discerning 
part  of  the  public.     The  new  sect  seems,  indeed,  to  have  been 
learning,  even    while  it    was    teaching,  and,    emboldened  by 
the  liiysterious  silence  of  the  prelates,  it  has  gone,  like  another 
hero,  farther  than  it  intended.  Its  members  have  at  length  avowed 
that  the  articles  of  their  own  church  are  not  necessarily  to  be  in- 
terpreted by  the  known  intentions  of  the  framers ;  but  may  be 
taken  in  the  Catholic  sense, — that  is  to  say,  as  they  interpret  the 
epithet,  consistently  with  the  decrees  of  the  council  ot  Trent. 
See  Tract,  No.  90 : — '  To  call  the  earlier  reformers  martyrs,  is, 
accoixling  to  this  school,  begging  the  question,  which  no  one 
pretending  to  the  name  of  cathouc  can,  for  a  moment,  think  of 
conceding  to  them  ;  and  protestantism  in  its  essence  and  all  its 
bearings,  is  characteristically  the    religion    of  corrupt  human 
nature.' 

To  ^  unprotestantize  the  national  church,  at  any  cost,  is  the 
object  of  their  high  ambition,' — that  is  to  say  (creating  a  verb  as 
good  as  theirs),  to  poperize  it ;  so  that,  *  as  we  go  on,  we  must 
recede  more  and  more  from  the  principles,  if  any  such  there  be, 
of  the  English  reformation.' 

This  is,  therefore,  a  new  sect  of  dissenters,  who,  preferring  to 
eat  other  men's  bread  within  a  church  which  they  condemn, 
leave  to  the  elder  sects  the  costly  honesty  of  retinng  to  *  eat 
their  own  bread.' 

The  reformers  contended  that  they  revived  the  ancient  reli- 
gion ;  but  these  new  lights  affirm  that  Catholicism,  not  protes- 
tantism, was  the  ancient  faith  and  practice.  They  mourn  *  their 
long  and  fatal  separation,'  not  from  the  foreign  protcstant 
churches  which  the  reformers  acknowledged  as  true,  but  *  from 
the  sister  churches  in  other  lands,' meaning  popish  countries ; 
and  therefore  think  all  methods  lawful  to  make  out  an  agreement 
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with  them  in  the  thirty-nine  articles,  known  to  be  framed  in 
Qfqpodtion  to  them.  If  this  attempt  can  socceed  ao  ftr  aB  to  pro- 
doce  a  reconciliation  with  Rome,  the  tone  of  the  new  sect  will 
be  altered,  and,  after  a  time,  the  articles  too ;  for  thoueh  the 
present  aim  is  to  show  that  they  may  be  endured,  we  shall  at 
length  be  told  that  this  is  a  different  thing  from  being  approved 
or  continued.  For,  even  now,  they  tell  us  that '  very  vital  truths 
are  concerned  in  the  change  they  wish  to  efiect  in  our  church, 
many  matters  of  life  or  death.' 

To  colour  their  continuance  in  the  national  communion,  they 
profess  to  appeal  to  her  divines,  but  are  compelled  to  confine 
themselves  to  a  small  coterie  of  non-jurors,  who  became  dis- 
senters, but,  destitute  of  the  spirit  of  confessors,  died  away  for 
want  of  state  patronaee  and  support 

In  feet,  the  Puseyian  appeals  to  witnesses  from  every  quarter 
are  most  disingenuous,  for  they  claim  the  fethers,  just  as  Rome 
claims  the  Scriptures,  in  a  mode  that  will  satisfy  none  but  those 
who  are  ignorant  of  what  the  Scriptures  contain,  or  are  so  cre- 
dulous as  to  take  the  bearings  of  each  passage  upon  the  credit  of 
the  quotation.  A  host  of  divines  of  the  church  of  England,  Mr. 
Goode  has  triumphantiy  defended  agdnst  the  deceptive  Catenas 
of  the  tractators. 

The  early  success  of  the  conspirators,  to  use  Mr.  Froude's  own 
phrase,  is  ascribed  by  Mr.  Goode  to  the  altan  created  within 
the  church  by  the  attacks  of  the  yoluntaries  on  the  principle  of 
all  national  cnurches,  which,  if  correct,  is  a  proof  of  the  wisdom 
and  virtue  of  a  bold  movement  in  the  cause  of  truth.  For,  as 
Mr.  Goode  will  hardly  suppose  we  have  actually  converted  the 
tractators  from  protestants  to  papists,  we  must  have  merely  made 
them  honest ;  and  if  truth  must  have  foes,  let  them  be  at  least 
stripped  of  their  masks.  If  Mr.  Goode  has  been  called  to  write  two 
volumes  against  his  clerical  brethren,  and  to  say  of  his  own  church, 
as  the  ancient  Israelite  of  his  dwelling,  *  it  seems  to  me  there  is 
as  it  were  a  plague  in  the  house,'  the  sooner  the  plague  spots 
are  discovered  the  better,  that  we  may  apply  the  remedy  ere  it 
be  too  late.  lie  cannot  be  surprised,  if  toe  first  saw  this  popish 
tendency,  and  if  we  still  see  it  where  he  as  yet  does  not  Could 
we,  then,  think  it  less  than  a  duty  to  attempt  to  rescue  souls 
from  the  deadly  influence  which  a  state  church  enables  false 
teachers  to  diiiuse  with  tremendous  force  ?  And  now  that  the 
secret  has  come  out,  so  that  Mr.  Goode  has  published  two 
volumes  of  confessions,  must  it  not  aggravate  our  sense  of  in- 
justice, when  commanded  to  contribute  to  the  support  of  men 
who  are  labouring  to  destroy  the  truths  most  dear,  not  only  to 
our  hearts,  but  also  to  that  of  the  man  who  blames  our  zeal  ? 

In  our  author's  hopes  that  *  the  triumphing  of  the  wicked  will 
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be  short,'  we  sympathize ;  but  in  what  way  the  new  error  will 
be  defeated  and  rendered  subservient  to  the  triumphs  of  truth, 
we  pretend  not  to  foresee.  We  have  formerly  hoped  that  state 
churches  would  expire  by  force  of  truth  and  grace ;  their  mem- 
bers and  ministers  becoming  so  sensible  of  the  spirituality  of 
Christ's  kingdom,  and  so  powerfully  diffusing  their  convictions 
downwards  among  the  people,  ana  upwards  among  the  high 
places  of  government,  that  all  would  consent  to  render  to  Caesar 
only  those  things  that  belong  imto  Caesar,  and  leave  to  God 
what  belongs  excUisively  to  God.  But  late  events  have  led  us 
to  susi)cct  that  the  nuisance  will  be  abated,  in  consequence  of 
})ecoming  intolerable ;  that  the  fruits  of  national  churches  will 
convince  the  world  that  the  tree  must  be  bad,  and  all  will  join 
to  say,  *  cut  it  down ;  why  cumbereth  it  the  ground  ?*  The 
Puritan  objection  to  our  semi-reformation,  that  we  had  not  gone 
far  enough  from  Rome  to  prevent  us  from  going  back,  has  been 
proved  true ;  and  whether  the  Oxford  party  will  lead  the  nation 
back,  or  whether  they  will  themselves  become  a  new  body  of 
dissenters,  or  like  their  favourite  non-jurors,  sink  down  and  die 
in  a  lethargy,  who  can  pretend  to  say  ? 

Mr.  Goodc's  refutation  very  properly  seizes  the  following  pas- 
sage as  containing  the  virus  of  the  tracts  : — 

*  They  [i.  c.  popular  Protestants]  must  either  give  up  their  maxim 
about  tlie  Bible,  and  tlie  Bible  only,  or  they  must  give  up  the  Nicene 
formulary.  The  Bible  does  not  carry  with  it  its  own  interpretation, 
"When  pnisscd  to  say  why  they  maintained  fundamentals  of  faith,  they 
will  have  no  good  reason  to  give,  supposing  they  do  not  receive  the 
creed  also  as  a  first  principle.  Why,  it  is  asked  them,  should  those 
wlio  equally  witli  tliemselves  believe  in  the  Bible  be  denied  the  name 
of  Christians,  because  they  do  not  happen  to  discern  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity  therein  ?  If  they  answer  that  Scripture  itself  singles  out 
certain  doctrines  as  necessary  to  salvation,  and  that  tlie  Trinity  is  one 
of  thera,  this,  indeed,  is  7nost  true,  but  avails  not  to  persons  committed 
to  so  untrue  a  theory.  It  is  urged  against  them,  tliat  though  the  t^xts 
referred  to  7»ai/  imply  the  catholic  doctrine^  yet  they  need  not;  that  they 

ARE    CONSISTENT    WITH    ANY    ONE    OUT    OF    SEVERAL    THEORIES  ;   Or  at 

any  rate  that  other  persojis  think  so;  that  these  others  have  as  much 
right  to  their  opinion  as  the  party  called  orthodox  to  theirs;  that 
human  interpreters  have  no  warrant  to  force  ui>on  them  one  view  in  par- 
ticular; that  private  judgment  must  be  left  unmolested;  that  man  must 
not  close  what  God  has  left  open;  that  Unitarians  (as  they  are  called) 
believe  in  a  Trinity,  only  not  in  the  cathoHc  sense  of  it ;  and  that, 
wliere  men  are  willing  to  take  and  profess  what  is  written,  it  is  not  for 
us  to  be  *  wise  above  what  is  written,'  especially  when  by  such  a  course 
we  break  the  bonds  of  peace  and  charity.    This  reasoning,  grantinu 

THE  FIRST  STEP,  IS  RESISTLESS.' Vol.  i.,  pp.  26,  27. 

Now  it  is  obvious,  that  whatever  is  said  of  the  uncertainty  of 
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Sci^pturc  and  the  necessity  for  some  authorized  inCerpreterj  must 
lie  cquolly  aoainst  this  boasted  catholic  tradition^  so  that  we  must 
have  spme  other  oracle  to  decide  what  is  the  meaning  of  the  par 
tristic  response ;  and  when  we  have  obtained  this  second,  we  snail 
want  a  thu4  to  interpret  the  former,  and  thus  we  may  so  on 
ad  infinitum.  That  we  actually  do  need  an  interpreter  of  Mr. 
Newman's  words  will  be  clear  to  everv  man  that  examines  them. 
The  false  positions  of  the  members  of  his  sentences  might  pro- 
voke ODc  to  say,  '  Davus  sum,  non  CEdipus.'  Who  can  unriddle 
them  ?  They  have  often  awakened  our  suspicion  that  he  did 
not  intend  to  be  understood.  Did  the  apostles  *  walk  in  craftiness^ 
aod  handle  the  word  of  God  deceitfully  ?'  The  Oxford  tracts 
and  the  whole  present  controversy  tend  to  this  point,  that  the 
articles  of  the  cnurch  of  England  so  much  need  an  mterpreter, 
that  their  true  meaning  is  but  just  beginning  to  be  discovered. 
And  might  not  similar  ingenuity,  employed  upon  the  decrees  of 
the  council  of  Trent,  make  an  equal  display  of  their  amphi* 
bolo^es? 

That,  however,  some  speak  out  plainly  enough,  the  following 
sentence  proves : — '  Religious  truths  are  partly  die  interpreta- 
tion, and  partly  the  supplement  of  Scripture.  May  we  not, 
then,  expect,  some  day,  trom  the  Oxford  press,  a  splendid  edition 
of  the  Supplement  to  tfie  Scriptures  f  But  thougn  this  appears 
to  us  even  more  than  clear  enough,  we  question  whether  the 
silly  sheep  fed  by  these  shepherds  ever  notice  this  portentous 
supplement  Alas!  they  need  another  oracle,  to  explain  to 
them  the  responses  of  this  new  one ;  and  when  the  defects  of 
divine  revelation  have  been  thus  supplied,  they  will  need  a  sup- 
plement to  the  supplement. 

They  plead,  that  ^  it  is  only  by  tradition  that  we  have  any  safe 
and  clear  rule  for  changing  the  weekly  feast  from  the  seventh  to 
the  first  day.'  Now,  in  this  very  sentence  there  is  nothing  safe, 
nothing  clear,  though  we  must  confess  that  we  aj^ain  suspect  it 
was  not  intended  to  be  clear.  A  weekly  feast  I  Do  they  mean 
one  of  those  village  feasts  which  run  round  the  year  in  the 
northern  parts  of  the  country  ?  Perhaps  not ;  for  they  arc  more 
likely  to  mean  what  they  call  the  feast  of  Easter,  or  Epiphany. 
But  who  shall  decide  what  they  do  mean  ?  Every  one  will  inter- 
j)ret  according  to  his  own  idea  of  a  feast.  A  coterie  of  London 
citizens  will  think  of  a  turtle  feast  in  their  company's  hall.  But 
this  mystification  was  intended  to  convey  the  anti-puritan  idea 
of  the  day,  and  to  sanction  the  popish  practice  of  turning  the 
Lord  s  day  into  the  day  for  festive  pleasures.  It  is  a  feast  day, 
and  therefore  the  book  of  spoils  was  a  good  directory  for  its 
use. 

Now,  against  all  this  clear  and  safe  rule  of  the  traditionist,  we 
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will  match  the  single  phrase  of  Scripture,  *  the  Lord  s  day.'  They 
will  ask  us,  perhaps,  how  we  know  what  that  day  was:  we 
answer,  ^  just  as  wc  know  what  any  other  day  means.'  If  they 
will  tell  us  how  they  know  the  signification  of  6co$,  or  *ln(rou,  wc 
will  tell  them  the  meaning  of  xy§iax^.  The  apostle  evidently  sup- 
poses that  the  seven  churches  to  which  he  was  commanded  to 
write,  knew  the  meaning  of  the  w^ord,  and  we  know  what  day  it 
designated,  just  as  we  know  what  is  understood  by  Sunday  in 
our  vulgar  heathenish  dialect.  This  day,  then,  was  to  the  dis- 
ciples of  Christ,  while  \mdcr  the  guidance  of  inspired  apostles, 
their  Lord's  day.  *  Well,  and  what  of  that,'  say  they  who  love 
to  talk  like  deists  against  Scripture,  and  like  monks  about  Can- 
dlemas day.  Wc  answer,  with  the  apostle,  *  much  every  way.' 
The  ancient  church  knew  that  one  day,  being  set  apart  for 
sacred  rest  and  divine  worship,  was  called  by  Jehovah,  *  my  hofy 
(1(11/ ;'  and  now  the  apostle  calls  the  day  of  the  Lord's  resurrec- 
tion the  Lord's  day,  sacred  to  the  Lord's  service,  as  the  Lord's 
sup])er  is  appropriated  solely  to  the  Lord's  worship  and  honour. 
This  is  all  ^  clear  to  him  that  understandeth,  and  right  to  him 
that  fmdcth  knowledge,'  for  whom  the  Scriptures  were  especially 
intended ;  while  to  those  who  love  to  cavil,  it  is  '  a  snare 
and  a  trap.'  Their  own  tradition  will  confute  them  at  the  last 
day,  when  it  will  be  seen  that  their  supplement  was  less  clear 
than  the  book  whose  defects  it  was  intended  to  supply. 

Mr.  Newman,  affecting  to  differ  from  the  Romanists,  admits 
their  rule  of  traditions,  necessary  to  be  added  to  Scripture,  to 
supply  its  defects,  but  denies  that  the  llomanist  are  the  Catholic 
traditions.  Now  here  are  the  great  advocates  of  tradition  at 
Rome,  where,  they  say,  is  its  authorized  depository,  contending 
that  certain  things  are  a  part  of  that  tradition,  while  another 
advocate  for  tradition  (a  private  individual  be  it  observed)  admits 
the  rule,  and  denies  that  those  things  are  contained  in  it.  Can 
this  rule  be  clear  ?  Can  it  be  more  clear  than  the  Scriptures  ? 
If  the  question  were,  *  Are  these  things  contained  in  the  Scrip- 
ture ?'  we  could  at  once  appeal  to  the  book,  and  if  the  things 
were  there,  point  to  the  chapter  and  vei'se.  But  as  it  is  a  ques- 
tion of  tradition,  whither  shall  we  go  ?  To  Rome,  says  the  Ro- 
manist. No,  says  Mr.  Newman.  Who  shall  decide  between 
them  ?  jNIr.  Newman  assumes  the  right ;  but  the  Romanist  ex- 
claims, *  What  I  after  denouncing  private  judgment,  set  up  your 
own  decision  against  that  of  Catholic  tradition  ?'  But  it  is  no 
C^atholic  tradition,  says  Mr.  Newman.  It  is,  say  they  who 
claim  to  be  catholic,  par  eminence.  It  taxes  all  our  candour  or 
charity,  to  su])pose  that  one  who  astounds  others  by  his  astute 
discoveries  of  hidden  meanings  in  articles  and  confessions,  does 
not  see  the  false  position  in  which  he  is  placed,  and  if  the  party 
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are  not  aimio^  to  bring  in  universal  sceptidam,  we  can  scarcely 
avoid  suspectinff  they  are  under  judicial  infatuation. 

They  pretend  that  nothing  but  tradition,  in  their  sense  of  i^ 
informed  even  the  earliest  Christians  that  the  Scriptures  came 
from  the  apostles.  But  St  Paul  declares  that  the  salutations  of  his 
epistles  were  written  with  his  own  hand,  that  it  might  be  k]:\own» 

*  so  I  write/  The  first  churches  knew  the  ajpostle's  letters,  just 
as  we  know  those  of  our  fiiend.  The  Oxford  party  has  even 
ventured  to  affirm  that  we  know  the  inspiration  of  scriptures^ 
only  by  tradition ;  a  plain  proof  that  they  have  never  read  them 
witiL  discerning^  and  enlightened  eyes. 

Mr.  Goode  mtroduces  one  of  the  tractarians,  affirming  that 
tradition  reveals  to  us  truths  not  contained  in  Scripture^  such  as 

*  the  paramount  authority  of  the  successors  of  the  apostles;, — 
Church  government, — the  threefold  order  established  fix>m  the 
b^inning, — the  virtue  of  the  blessed  eucharist  as  a  commemo- 
xative  sacrifice, — ^infimt  baptism,  and,  above  all,  the  doctrine  of 
the  blessed  trinity  as  contamed  in  the  Nicene  creed.' 

We  give  him  thanks  for  this  admission,  that  the  pretended 
apostolical  succession  is  not  contained  in  Scripture,  nor  the 
threefold  order  of  ministers ;  and  baptists  vnll  thank  him  for  saying 
the  same  of  infant  baptism ;  but  we  entreat  our  readers  to  ob* 
serve  the  grand  reason  for  introducing  tradition :  it  enables  men 
to  give  authority  to  the  great  articles  of  Puseyism,  confessedly 
not  contained  in  Scripture.     Men's  practice  makes  their  creed. 

*  Every  plant  that  our  heavenly  Father  hath  not  planted,  shall, 
however,  be  rooted  up,  but  the  word  of  the  Lord  shall  endure 
for  ever.' 

An  infamous  passage  against  the  Scriptures,  containing  all  the 
virus  of  popery,  closes  with  the  assertion,  that  *  you  would  have 
to  work  your  way  through  heterogeneous  materials,  and  after 
your  best  attempts,  there  would  be  much  hopelessly  obscure. 
Such,  I  conceive,  with  such  limitations  afterwards  to  be  noticed, 
is  the  construction  of  the  Bible.'  But  he  who  wrote  this  had 
subscribed  an  article,  which  says,  *  The  Scriptures  contain  all 
that  is  necessary  to  salvation ;'  and  even  as  much  as  this  could 
not  have  been  known  had  they  been  hopelessly  obscure. 

Dr.  Pusey  is  also  quoted  as  saying,  *  We  reject  the  Romanist 
tradition,  onlv  on  historical  grounds;  that,  not  being  primitive, 
universal,  and  historical,  but  repugnant  to  Scripture,  it  is  not  to  be 
received.  Here  private  judgment  is  set  up  against  a  church  far 
more  extensive  and  ancient  than  that  to  which  Dr.  Pusey  be- 
longs, and  traditions  are  rejected  as  contrary  to  Scripture,  which 
is  dissenting  doctrine.  Some  traditions,  however,  are  said  to  be 
almost  infallible.     Pray,  good  reader,  what  is  that  but  fallible  ? 

*  In  the  English  church,'  says  Mr,  Newman,  *  we  shall  hardly 
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find  ten  or  twenty  neighbour  clergymen  who  agree  together ;  and 
that^  not  in  the  non-essentials  of  religion,  but  as  to  what  are  its 
elementary  and  necessary  doctrines ;  or  as  to  the  fact,  whether 
there  are  any  necessary  doctrines  at  all^  any  distinct  and  definite 
faith  required  for  salvation.'  Yet  Dr.  Ilook  would  have  us 
hear  this  church  !  We  must  hear  then,  as  at  Babel ;  where  he 
that  asked  for  bricks  was  supposed  to  mean  mortar.  This  is  ex- 
actly the  description  which  the  same  party  gives  of  dissenting 
differences,  though  we  can  go  from  the  Land's  End  to  Caithness, 
and  preach  in  thousands  of  pulpits  without  exciting  the  least 
suspicion  of  differences ;  whilst  Mr.  Newman  would  not  be  ad- 
mitted into  many  a  pulpit  in  his  own  church,  and  ^  scarcely  a  score 
of  clergymen  can  l>c  found  who  agree  in  any  doctrine.' 

But  the  Jesuitry  of  the  following  passage  is  intolerable.  *  The 
protestantism  of  the  day  considers  it  a  hardship  to  have  anything 
clearly  and  distinctly  told  it,  in  elucidation  of  Scripture  doctrine, 
an  infringement  of  its  ri^ht  of  doubting,  of  mistaking,  and  of 
labouring  in  vain.'  Could  the  writer  have  dictated  this  in  good 
faith  ?  Did  he  not  know  that  elucidations  of  Scripture  are  the 
staple  of  the  most  thoroufjhly  protestant  preaching ;  and  that, 
instead  of  being  rejected  as  liaixlships,  they  are  welcomed  as  useful 
aids.  Is  there  any  advantage  in  such  a  j>crversion  of  an  oponent's 
sentiments,  except  to  abuse  the  vulgar,  where  those  who  can  see 
through  the  fallacy  have  not  the  opportunity  to  disabuse  them  ? 

A  j)icce  of  scepticism  on  the  borders  of  Atheism  is  quoted  by 
Mr,  Goode. 

**  Aooonlinp;  to  Englisili  [!]  principles,  faith  has  all  it  needs  in 
knowing;  that  God  is  our  Creator  and  Preser\'er,  and  that  he  MAY, 
IK  rr  so  IIAITEN,  have  spoken.  .  .  .  Doubt  may  eveti  be  said 
tohv  implied  in  a  Christian's  faith.*  (p.  103.)  Nay,  saith  Mr. 
KvMr,  *  evidence  eomplete  in  all  its  parts  leaves  no  room  for  faith.* 
(p.  SL\)  And  to  put  an  end  to  all  doubt  as  to  the  doctrine  they  hold 
on  this  subject,  Mr.  Newman  ojwnly  tells  us,  that  *  to  aceept  revelation 
at   air    *  we   have   but  probability  to   show    at    most,  NAY,  TO 

iu<:lieve  IN  THE  Exisrp:NCE  of  an  intelligent 

CUEATOU.'    (p.  6i).y— lb.,  p.  78. 

Mr.  Newman  o|>onl^  tolls  us  that  to  accept  revelation  at  all,  * 
we  have  but  j>n)bability  to  show  at  most,  nay,  to  believe  in  the 
existence  of  an  intelligent  Creator.  The  ai)ostlc  declared,  however, 
that  this  is  so  clearly  seen,  that  they  are  without  excuse  who  do 
\\\\\  (Jjlorify  him  as  God.  But  Rome  has  long  been  charged  with 
»*hon**hing  in  her  bosom  many  speculative  atheists. 

.XK'nnst  the  apostolicity  of  what  is  called  the  apostles'  creed, 
\{\  lioiHJo  is  triumphant,  chap,  iv.  lie  gives  us  also  a  passage 
>x  \\W\\  in  <u«  uMoful  as  surprising : — 
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'''The  cimfedsioii  of  the  Benedictine  Editore  of  Ambro0e  <«  tfaiB 
fttibjeet  is  so  remarkable  and  instructive,  that  I  here  suljoin  it.  *It  is 
nd^  indeed,  surprising/  they  saj,  'that  Ambrose  should  haTO  written 
iii  this  way  concerning  the  state  of  souls;  but  it  may  appear  almoet  in- 
credible how  uneeriam  and  inconsistent  the  holy  FcUhers^from  Ae  very 
itmcB  of  the  Aposdes  to  the  Poniifieate  of  Crregory  XI.  and  the  QnmeU 
of  Fbrenee^  that  is,  for  almost  the  wlK>le  of  fourteen  centoriesy  were 
on  itiiis  point.  For  not  only  does  one  di£fer  from  another,  asgeneralfy 
happef^  in  questions  of  mis  hind  before  they  are  decided  by  Ae 
chjurch;  but  they  are  not  even  consistent  with  themselves;  for  in  some 
places  of  their  writings  they  seem  to  concede  the  dear  vision  of  the 
Divine  nature  to  the  same  souls  to  which  in  other  places  they  deny  it. 
But  it  is  not  to  our  purpose  here  to  collect  together  those  opposing 
testimonies  of  the  ancient  Fathers.  Any  one  who  wishes  to  know 
more  on  this  matter  may  consult  Alph.  a  Castro,  (lib.  3,  adv.  haer.), 
Sixtns  Senensis,  (Bibl.  1.  6.  Annot.  345.),  Bellarmine,  (lib.  1.  De 
Beat.  c.  \y  et  scq.),  Petavins  (Theolog.  dogm.  de  Deo,  c.  18  and  14), 
and  others.  We  liere  only  observe,  that  all  that  contrariety  sprung 
from  the  different  ideas  (principiis)  which  the  reading  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  suppUed  to  those  holy  menJ* — ^Ib.,  p.  298. 

Laud  isThere  introduced  in  a  connexion  that  makes  us  ex- 
claim^ '  is  Saul  also  among  the  prophets  I' 

*  For,  as  their  favourite  Archishop  Laud  will  tell  them,  it  is  *  6od*s 
Spirit  who  alone  works  faith  and  belief  of  the  Scriptures  and  their 
divine  authority,  as  well  as  other  articles;'  our  assent  to  this  truth  is 
'  by  tlie  operation  of  God's  Spirit.'  *  The  credit  of  Scripture  to  be 
ilivinc,  resolves,  dnally,  into  that  faith  which  we  have  touching  God 
himself,  and  in  the  same  order.  For  as  that,  so  this  hath  three  main 
grounds,  to  which  all  other  are  reducible.  The  first  is,  the  tradition  of 
the  cliurch;  and  this  leads  us  to  a  reverend  persuasion  of  it.  The 
second  is,  the  light  of  nature.  .  .  .  The  third  is,  the  light  of  the  text 
itself  in  conversing  wheretcith  we  meet  iciih  the  Spirit  of  God,  inwardly 
inclining  our  hearts,  and  sealing  the  full  assurance  of  the  sufficiency 
of  all  three  unto  us.  And  then,  and  tiot  before,  wo  are  certain,  that 
tlic  Scripture  is  the  Word  of  God,  both  by  divine,  and  by  infiiUible 
proof ;'  from  which  latter  passage  (and  many  similar  and  stronger 
occur  in  the  context)  we  may  see  how  far  the  Archbishop  was  from 
the  sentiments  of  our  opponents  on  the  point  which  forms  the  subject 
of  this  chapter.* — lb.,  p.  463. 

For  this  we  could  almost  forgive  him  anything  but  cutting  off 
men's  ears,  and  slitting  their  noses ;  though  we  own  that  he  who 
did  so,  seems  to  utter,  like  Balaam,  what  he  neither  understood 
nor  loved,  but  was  compelled  to  deliver,  by  force  of  circum- 
stances ;  for  there  was  so  much  knowledge  of  theology  in  his  time 
as  to  make  such  confessions  necessary. 

Mr.  Goodc^  in  his  second  volume^  demonstrates  the  sufficiency 
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of  Scripture  to  determiae  all  those  points  for  which  the  tractarians 
would  introduce  tradition.  Here,  however,  we  cannot  say  that 
we  are  satisfied ;  for,  instead  of  keeping  strictly  to  Scripture,  he 
introduces  the  fathers  to  help  them  out,  for  which  his  opponents 
will  treat  him  as  Leviathan  the  darts  of  steel  that  he  laughs  at 
as  mere  straws. 

We  must  say  the  same  of  his  defence  of  the  threefold  order, 
bishops,  priests,  and  deacons. 

*  The  threefold  order  of  the  priesthood;  another  point  for  which, 
according  to  our  opponents,  we  are  indebted  to  tradition. 

*  To  see  the  labours  of  our  great  divines  who  have  pointed  out  the 
clear  and  plain  authority  we  have  in  Scripture  for  the  threefold  order 
of  our  ministry  thus  dismissed  as  unavailing,  for  the  mere  purpose  of 
bolstering  up  the  cause  of  *  tradition,'  is  indeed  melancholy.  The  very 
ground  upon  which  our  greatest  theologians  have  rested  the  strength 
of  their  cause  in  this  matter  is  thus  abandoned,  and  the  constitution  of 
our  ministry  placed  upon  a  foundation  of  sand.' — Vol.  ii.,  p.  60. 

Now  the  very  priesthood  itself  is  not  merely  extra-Scriptural, 
but  anti-Scriptural.  Almost  half  a  hundred  times  are  ^the  words 
for  priest  and  priesthood  employed  in  the  New  Testament,  and  not 
once  applied  to  Christian  ministers,  but  always  either  to  Pagan 

1)riests,  or  to  the  Jewish  priests,  or  to  Christ  as  the  antitype  of  the 
atter ;  or,  what  is  still  worse  for  Mr.  Goode,  if  these  terms  are 
applied  to  Christians  at  all,  it  is  to  the  whole  body  of  the  faithful, 
who  are  told  *  ye  are  a  royal  priesthood.'  The  only  instance  in 
which  the  word  xX^^o;  is  introduced,  applies  it  to  the  people  in 
distinction  from  the  ministers,  who  are  charged  *  not  to  lord  it 
over  God's  clergy.' 

The  manner  in  which  Mr.  Goode  has  evaded  the  question  of 
deacons  is  not  creditable  to  him ;  for,  in  fact,  the  party  which  he 
opposes  has  here  surpassed  him  in  perspicuity,  or  honesty ;  for 
the  Puscyitc  Christian  Remembrancer,  in  its  review  of  Dr.  Ben- 
nett's Theology  of  the  Early  Christian  Church,  has  virtually 
conceded  the  point  for  which  he  contends, — that  neither  the 
Scriptures,  nor  the  primitive  fathers,  view  deacons  as  ministers  of 
the  word. 

Mr.  Goode  first  finds  his  three  distinct  orders,  in  the  apostles, 
and  ciders,  (presbyters)  and  deacons ;  but,  as  we  have  now  no 
apostles,  there  remain  but  two  orders ;  and,  as  deacons  are  not 
ministers  of  the  word,  there  is  but  one.  It  is  really  pitiable  to 
see  a  well-meaning  man  reduced,  by  his  position,  to  such  sliifts 
as  he  employs.  lie  admits  that  the  pastors  are  called  indifferently 
presbyters,  or  bishops,  but  contends  that  the  name  is  nothing, 
the  thing  is  what  we  must  inquire  for;  and  then,  to  make 
bishops,  apostles,  be  pleads  the  application  of  the  latter  name 
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beyond  the  twelve^  though  it  is  manifest  that  here  the  name  v 
even  of  less  force  than  in  the  former  case,  ¥fhere  he  decbued  it 
signified  nothing ;  for  all  acknowledge  that  of  i^)OBtles  there  were^ 
properly  speaking,  but  twelve. 

*  We  may  observey  therefore,  that  in  this  Epistle  to  the  Philippian% 
we  have  another  remarkable  testimony  to  the  position  that  the  clergy 
then  consisted  of  three  orders,  corresponding  to  those  which  have  been 
receiyed  in  all  episcopal  churches.  For  this  epistle  is  addressed  by 
the  apostle  to  the  siuints  at  Philippi,  '  tmik  the  bishops  and  deacons^* 
(Phil.  i.  1)  which  shows  that  these  were  the  only  orders  of  ministers 
then  present  at  Philippi;  to  whom,  however,  we  are  to  add  Epaphro- 
ditus,  their  apostle^  who  was  then  with  St.  Paul,  having  been  sent  to 
him  by  the  church  at  Philippi  (Phil.  iv.  18),  and  who  returned  to 
Philippi  with  St.  Paul's  letter,  (ii.  2S^  et  seq.  &c.)  In  the  Book  of 
Bevdation  we  £uid  them  spoken  of  (as  we  shall  see  presently)  under 
the  name  of  the  angel  of  the  church  over  which  they  presided,  a  name 
very  similar  in  meaning  to  that  of  apostle;  and  in  the  writings  imme* 
diately  succeeding  the  apostolical  times,  we  find  such  persons  known 
by  the  name  of  bishops  of  the  churches.' — ^Ib.,  p.  64. 

Was  there  ever  a  more  gross  failure  than  this  attempt  to  prove 
three  orders  of  ecclesiastics  ?  For  if  this  introduction  of  the  pas- 
sage concerning  Epaphroditus  can  prove  anything,  it  must  be  that 
there  was  an  apostte  in  the  church  of  Philippi,  besides  the  bishops 
and  deacons,  and  then  we  shall  have  four  oraers ;  apostles,  bishops, 
presbyters,  deacons.  That  the  Scriptural  doctrine  is  also  tne 
catholic,  may  be  proved  by  the  fathers,  and  has  been  admitted  by 
divines  of  all  communions : — that  the  deacons  were  not  ministers 
of  the  word,  but  administrators  of  the  church's  possessions ;  and 
that  presbyters  and  bishops  are  the  same ;  for,  if  any  difference 
is  made,  it  is  by  appropriating  the  latter  name  to  that  one  pres- 
byter^  who,  among  many,  presided  as  the  senior  or  president. 
This  we  could  fearlessly  maintain  against  all  the  world. 

It  gives  us  more  pleasure  to  notice  Mr.  Goode's  truly  catholic 
plea  for  other  ordination  than  that  which  prevails  in  his  own  church; 
for  he  says,  *  I  would  advise  our  opponents  to  take  heed  how  they 
make  the  observance  of  such  ecclesiastical  ordinances  essential ; 
for  they  will  thus  leave  no  succession  in  existence  in  the  present 
day.'  These  arc  testimonies  which  seem  to  show,  not  merely 
that  it  was  not  absolutely  essential,  but  that  it  was  not  universally 
practised. 

*  For  instance,  the  testimony  of  Eutychius  of  Alexandria  is  plain 
that  such  was  not  the  case  originally  at  Alexandria.  His  words  are 
these.  After  mentioning  that  Mai'k  the  Evangelist  went  and  preached 
at  Alexandria,  and  appointed  Hananias  the  first  patriarch  there,  he 
adds,  *  Moreover,  he  appointed  twelve  presbyters  with  Hananias,  who 
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were  to  remain  witli  the  patnarcb,  so  that  when  the  patriarchate  was 
vacant,  they  might  elect  one  ot*  the  twelve  presbytei's,  upon  whose 
head  the  other  eleven  might  place  their  hands  and  bless  liim  £or,  in- 
voke a  blessing  u[X)n  him],  and  create  him  patriarch,  and  then  choose 
some  excellent  man  and  appoint  him  presbyter  with  themselves  in  llie 
place  of  Iiim  who  was  thus  made  i)atriarch,  that  thus  there  might 
always  be  twelve.  Nor  did  this  custom  respecting  the  presbyters, — 
namely,  that  they  should  create  their  patriarchs  from  the  twelve  pres- 
byters, cease  at  Alexandria  vmtil  the  times  of  Alexander,  Patriarch  of 
Alexandria,  who  was  of  the  number  of  the  318,  [bishops  at  Nice.] 
l>ut  he  forbade  the  presbyters  to  create  the  patriarch  for  the  future, 
and  decreed  that  when  the  patriarch  was  dead,  the  bishops  should  meet 
together  and  ordain  the  patriarch.  Moreover,  he  decreed  that  on  a 
vacancy  of  the  patriarchate,  they  should  elect,  either  from  any  part  of 
the  country,  or  from  those  twelve  presbyters,  or  others,  as  circum- 
stances might  prescribe,  some  excellent  man  and  create  him  patriarch. 
And  thus  that  ancient  custom  by  which  the  patriarch  used  to  be 
created  by  the  presbyters  disappeared,  and  in  its  place  succcexiiRd  the 
ordinance  for  the  creation  of  the  patriarch  by  the  bishops.' ' — ^Ib., 
pp.  80,  81. 

Here  the  j)resbyters  laid  their  hands  on  a  man  and  created  him 
a  bishop.  Mr.  Goodc,  charitably  wishing  to  allow  the  validity  of 
ordination  by  presbyters,  proves  that  this  was  done  in  the  very 
earliest  times,  and  we  ask  no  more.  For  though  he  ventures 
not  to  plead  for  any  but  the  foreign  reformed  churches,  we  think 
that  what  is  good  theology  at  Geneva,  or  Amsterdam,  is  not  heresy 
in  London  or  Oxford.  As  to  all  he  says  about  creating  scliisms 
in  our  church,  a  national  church  is  notour  church,  and  we  should 
do  something  like  creating  a  schism  in  what  is  our  church,  by 
quitting  that  in  which  we  have  found  Christ 

*  For  the  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews,  in  his  History  of  Scotland, 
tells  us,  *  that  when  the  Scots  bishops  were  to  be  consecrated  by  tlic 
Bisho[)s  of  London,  Ely,  and  Bath,  here  at  London  house,  anno  1609, 
a  question  was  moved  by  Dr.  Andrews,  Bishop  of  Ely,  touching  the 
consecration  of  the  Scottish  bishops,  who,  as  he  said,  must  first  be 
ordained  presbyters  as  having  received  no  ordination  from  a  bishop. 
The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Dr.  Bancroft,  who  was  by,  maintained 
*  that  thereof  there  was  no  necessity,  seeing  ichcre  bishops  amid  fwt 
he  kad,  the  ordination  given  by  tJie  presbyters  must  be  esteemed  lawful j 
otherwise  that  it  might  be  doubted  if  there  were  any  lawful  vocatioa 
in  most  of  the  reformed  churches.'  This  applauded  to  by  the  other 
bishops,  Ely  ac(iuicsc(;d.'  And  this  testimony  is  the  more  remarkable 
from  Dr.  Bancroft,  as  in  his  famous  sermon  at  Paul's  Cross,  lie  was 
considered  to  have  taken  rather  high  ground  as  to  the  claims  of  epis- 
copacy.'— lb.,  p.  96. 

Of  Mr.  Goode's  tenth  and  eleventh  chapters  wc  shall  say  nothing ; 
for,  though  they  arc  excellent,  they  merely  prove  what  all  protos- 
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tants  admit,  that  the  Scriptures  are  sufficient  to  teach  mankincl  the 
Ohristian  religion.  The  testimony  of  the  fathers  to  the  saniie 
^pdiatf  which  Dr.  Bennett  has  traced  to  the  end  of  the  tlurd  cen- 
tury, Mr.  Goode  brings  down  to  the  age  of  Gregory,  in  590. 
Oor  theological  readers  might  naturally  ask,  why  stop  therein 
What  is  there  in  the  sixth  centutvto  exalt  it  above  the  seventh? 
Were  there  no  &thers  later  than  Gregory?  Most  will  say,  'yes, 
as  late  a^  BemardL'  But,  again  it  is  asked,  why  stop  there?  We 
may  as  well  fix  our  ultima  thule  in  the  sixth,  as  the  eleventk 
century ;  and  as  well  go  on  bevond  the  latter  as  the  fiurmer.  Noi 
rule. can  be  framed  for  the  definition  of  a  father,  except  that  df 
Augustio,  that '  the  apostles  were  the  only  Others,  and  all  others 
are  but  sons;'  and,  alas,  some  of  them  rebellious  apostates, 
'  children  that  are  corruptors.' 

To  one  quotation,  however,  we  should  have  been  glad,  if  our 
space  would  have  allowed  us,  to  refer  our  readers,  for  it  affects 
councils  as  well  as  fathers.  Mr.  Groode  triumphandy  shows  that 
Oxford  has  abjured  the  doctrine  of  the  church  of  Elngland,  and 
thus  he  closes : — 

*  Am  I,  then,  speaking  too  strongly  when  I  say  that  the  traotators, 
instead  of  boasting  any  longer  of  the  support  to  be  found  for  thdr 
system  in  the  works  of  our  most  learned  and  able  divines,  are  bound 
to  explain  how  it  is  that  they  have  been  so  far  misled  as  ever  to  make 
such  a  claim?  I  am  far  from  asserting  that  there  has  been  any  inten' 
tianal  misrepresentation  of  the  views  of  those  quoted;  much  allowance 
is  to  be  made  for  a  prejudiced  eye  and  imperfect  information;  but  that 
they  have  been  misrepresented  is,  I  suppose,  placed  beyond  contradic- 
tion, by  the  extracts  which  have  just  been  given.  In  whatever  way, 
then,  we  may  be  enabled  to  account  for  it,  certain  it  is  that  truth  has 
been  sacrificed,  and  the  authority  of  great  names  pleaded  in  behalf  of 
a  system  in  no  respect  entitled  to  such  protection.  Nor  is  it  possible 
to  acquit  those  wlio  had  the  means  of  information  open  to  them,  of 
culpable  neglect  in  not  ascertaining  the  real  state  of  the  case,  in  a 
matter  of  such  importance,  before  they  made  use  of  tlie  names  of  our 
most  learned  and  esteemed  divines  as  supporters  of  doctrines  which 
they  have  expressly  repudiated.' — lb.,  pp.  801,  802. 

He  has  clearly  proved  his  point  for  the  moderate  protestant 
section  of  the  church  of  England,  and  thus,  for  the  dissenters 
also.  For  we  would  put  it  to  any  lawyer  accustomed  to  sift  evi- 
dence, and  bring  out  satisfactory  conclusions  that  may  be  trusted 
to  the  verdict  of  an  honest  jury,  whether  these  comprehensive 
volumes  do  not  demonstrate  that  the  dissenters  have  the  Scriptures 
and  the  fathers  in  their  favour.  The  question  of  a  national  cnurch 
is  not  touched;  and  neither  the  Scriptures  nor  the  earliest  fathers 
will  be  adduced  in  support  of  this  novelty  of  the  fourth  century. 

We  wish  we  could  predict  for  Mr.  Goode  the  reward  that 
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he  deserves  for  labours  which  must  have  been  immense;  but 
this  would  be  what  he  himself  would  decline,  that  is,  to  learn 
from  us  *  a  more  excellent  way.'  For  as  truly  as  Puseyism  ends 
in  popery,  thorough  anti -Puseyism  must  terminate  in  dissent 
There  are  but  these  two  classes  of  church  principles,  and  Eras- 
tianism,  which  pretends  to  no  principles  at  all,  but  leaves  every- 
thing to  expedience.  Mr.  Sibthorp  has  honestly  followed  out 
one  set  of  principles,  and  gone  to  Rome ;  and  an  archbishop 
has  defended  Erastianism,  with  all  the  force  of  his  logical  minu. 
Whether  the  Church  of  England  is  more  popish  or  mone 
Erastian,  is  not  easily  determined;  for  two  parties  have  struggled 
in  her  for  the  victory,  while  the  kings  who  were  her  real  creators, 
have  cared  for  nothing  but  their  own  interests.  The  Erastianism 
of  Hooker  is  shown  by  Mr.  Goode  in  p.  69 ;  but  other  com- 
munions have  too  much  of  the  same  evil  leaven.  The  tractarians 
say,  *  it  is  the  religion  of  corrupt  human  nature,  which  loves  to 
make  a  religion  for  itself,  rather  than  take  that  which  God  has 
made  for  us.'  But  here  lies  the  difference,  that  voluntary  churches 
keep  themselves  at  liberty  to  take  whatever  they  may  find  that 
God  has  given,  and  state  churches  must  take  what  the  state  has 
given.  Our  Scotch  brethren  are  learning  this  to  their  sorrow. 
But,  as  extremes  meet,  Puseyism  has  its  Erastianism.  Why 
does  it  shun  the  church  of  the  first  three  centuries?  Because  the 
church  was  then  voluntary,  and  could  take  what  God  has  given. 
Why  are  later  and  more  corrupt  ages  its  favourites  ?  Because 
the  church  was  then  *  in  bondage  to  the  elements  of  the  world,* 
dictated  to  by  the  gods  below,  and,  like  other  slaves,  degraded 
enough  to  hug  its  chains. 

The  pure  apostolic  rule,  to  be  found  nowhere  but  in  the  New 
Testament,  was  thought  not  to  work  well ;  and,  to  improve  upon 
God's  plans,  corrupt  nature,  which  likes  a  religion  of  its  own 
making,  introduced  a  *  Diotrephes  who  loveth  to  have  the  pre- 
eminence.' But  alas,  the  change  has  been  found  to  work  in- 
finitely worse ;  and  there  is  no  remedy,  but  to  go  back  to  the 
religion  of  God's  making.  Where  shall  we  find  it,  but  in  his 
own  word  ?  Readily  confessing  that  this  system,  constructed  for 
religious  men,  will  never  work  well  in  the  hands  of  those  who  are 
of  an  opposite  character ;  we  leave  those  who  wish,  to  make  the 
most  of  that  confession.  To  accommodate  the  reUgion  of  Jesus 
to  the  world,  is  to  suit  logic  to  idiots,  or  music  to  the  dea£  In 
fact,  the  church  of  the  world  has  virtually  conceded  this  point  to 
the  church  of  Christ,  that  a  real  church  must  be  a  society  of  re- 
generated persons.  *  M^e  will  regenerate  them,  then,'  the  tracta- 
rians say.  *  It  is  time,  we  cannot  effect  it  by  the  word,  as  some 
profess  to  do,  upon  the  ancient  Scriptural  plan;  but  then,  we  can 
pronounce  this  antiquated,  and  say  that  'the  sacraments^  not 
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preaching,  are  the  sources  of  divine  ^;race.'    It  is  equally  true» 
that  our  regenerate  persons  are  not  discemable  from  their  unre- 

fenerate ;  but,  then,  among  ourselves,  this  is  not  known,  or  if 
nown,  not  regarded.' 
The  new  party  that  is  striving  for  pre-eminence  confesses^ 
however,  its  Erastianism,  when  it  avows  that  its  episcopacy  cannot 
be  maintained  on  the  principles  of  Chillingworth, — ^The  Bible 
alone  is  the  religion  ot  protestants.  What  these  persons  call 
church  principles,  therefore,  are  nothinjg  but  Erastian  tenets^ 
without  their  nonesty.  They  confess  their  church  principles  are 
not  to  be  proved  from  Scripture,  and  Erastus  says,  no  others  are. 
But  in  cashiering  the  honesty,  they  lose  the  charm  of  his  system ; 
for,  honestly  carried  out,  it  would  bring  us  back  to  the  Scriptures ; 
since  we  sliall  never  find  any  practices  more  expedient  than  those 
which  are  enjoined. 

We  are  not  without  our  hopes,  that  even  the  dishonest  Puseyite-* 
Erastianism,  may  be  overruled  to  restore  the  Scriptural  system 
which  the  party  would  undermine ;  for  we  have  observed  in  one 
of  their  periodicals  for  January,  a  proposal  for  immensely  mul- 
tiplying tne  number  of  bishops,  diminishing,  of  course,  the  extent 
ot  (uoceses,  and  carrying  visitations  to  such  lengths  that  it  would 
be  difficult  to  discern  the  di£Perence  between  this  system  and  the 
Scriptural  order  of  a  bishop  for  every  church.  So  extremes 
meet ;  and  so  little  do  men  see  whither  their  courses  lead ;  while 
God  *  worketh  all  things  after  the  counsel  of  his  own  will.' 

We  have  been  so  occupied  with  the  great  question  as  to  be  little 
inclined  to  minute  criticism ;  but  we  were  surprised  to  see  the 
Greek  quotations  here  without  accents ;  and  to  find  so  many 
proofs  of  carelessness  of  style.  Yet  we  thank  Mr.  Goode  for 
what  is  better  than  correct  composition  and  classical  minutiae ;  a 
well  intentioned  and  laboriously  executed  defence  of  Scriptural 
truth  and  catholic  charity,  which  he  has  carried  to  the  utmost 
lengths  that  his  position  could  admit  Happy  should  we  be  if 
we  could  promise  him  a  candid  hearing  from  the  men  of  his  own 
church,  or  any  hearing  at  all  from  the  party  against  which  he 
contends.  But,  if  this  is  hopeless,  Mr.  Goode  may  comfort 
himself  with  the  thought  that  he  is  but  sharing  with  Whately  in 
the  haughty  or  crafty  neglect  with  which  that  party  treats  all 
those  who  write  against  them  what  is  best  worth  reading.  Here, 
as  in  most  other  points,  the  Oxford  men  resemble  those  of 
Rome,  ever  crying,  *  Hear  the  church,'  but  deeming  it  beneath 
the  church  to  hear  any  one  else.  This  is,  indeed,  quite  in 
harmony  with  a  claim  to  infallibility ;  but  Rome  concludes  that 
her  claim  is  established,  while  at  Oxford  this  is  yet  to  be  done. 

Ha;  nuga;  seria  ducunt,  and  we  look  with  sad  anticipations  to 
our  country,  which  is  identifying  herself  with  the  iBeast,  and 
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putting  in  her  claim  to  share  in  its  plagues.  The  elements  of 
strife  and  confusion  are  at  work ;  the  many,  sacrificed  to  the  few, 
are  in  motion,  under  rash  guides,  indeed,  we  confess ;  but  the 
more  portentous  are  the  signs  of  the  times,  and  the  more  cer- 
tainly we  may  predict  that  the  Lord's  controversy  with  the  land 
will  end  in  paying  a  long  arrear  of  vengeance  for  sacrificing  things 
sacred  to  secular  designs,  immortal  souls  to  pampered  bodies; 
and  in  driving  out  the  buyers  and  sellers  from  the  temple  with  a 
whip  not  of  small  cords. 

^leanwhile,  we  wait  and  work,  with  the  Bible  and  its  inspiring 
sj)irit ;  assured,  that  to  abide  by  these,  in  the  worst  times,  is  to 
win  the  noblest  conquest,  and  secure  the  richest  reward.  The 
witnesses  may  be  slain,  but  they  will  rise  again ;  their  dead  bodies 
may  He  luiburied  in  the  streets  of  the  great  city,  but  they  will 
ascend  up  into  heaven  in  the  sight  of  all  men;  while  the  beast 
and  the  false  prophet  that  deceived  the  nations,  will  be  taken  alive 
and  cast  into  the  lake  of  fire. 


Art.  II.  History  of  the  Planting  and  Training  of  the  Christian  Church 
by  the  Apostles,  By  Dr.  Augustus  Neander,  Ordinary  Professor 
of  TlKiology  in  the  University  of  Berlin,  Consistorial  Counsellor, 
hii.  Tran.sltit(»d  from  the  Third  Edition  of  the  Original  German, 
by  J.  E.  Ryland.     2  vols.     Edinburgh:  Thomas  Clark.     1842. 

We  entirely  agree  with  the  remarks  put  forth  in  the  translator's 
preface  to  these  volumes,  that  *  the  author's  great  and  long  esta- 
blished reputation  as  an  ecclesiastical  historian,  would  render  it 
unnecessary,  even  if  not  somewhat  unseemly,  to  usher  in  the 
work  with  a  lengthened  descant  on  its  merits.  The  impartial 
and  earnest  intpiircr  after  truth  will  not  fail  to  be  delighted  with 
the  marks  it  everywhere  presents  of  unwearied  research,  ex- 
tended views,  and  profound  piety.  No  one  would  regret  more 
than  the  excellent  author,  if  the  freedom  of  his  inquiries  should 
give  pain  to  any  of  his  Christian  brethren.'  These  statements 
are  true :  the  object  of  the  present  notice,  therefore,  will  be,  not 
to  besj^eak  the  public  interest  in  its  favour  as  a  work,  excellent 
in  design  and  execution,  yet  likely  from  some  cause  or  other 
to  be  overlooked,  but  rather  to  describe  its  character ;  to  point 
out  to  whom  it  may  be  useful ;  and,  if  among  the  inquiries  into 
wliidi  Dr.  Neander  has  entered,  there  be  any  so  free  as  to  be  likely 
to  give  jmin  to  (Christian  minds,  (or,  what  is  of  far  greater  consc- 
(luence,  to  lead  them  astray,  for  pain  is  not  necessarily  injurious) 
then,  and  esjxicially,  to  discuss  those  cjuestions,  or  at  least  to  in- 
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dicate^  as  our  limits  may  allow,  where,  and  in  what  reopectf  a 
more  active  caution  appears  necessary  in  perusing  it 

The  chief  value  of  tne  work,  which,  on  some  accounts^  might 
be  regarded  as  the  most  important  which  its  distinguicdo^ 
author  has  written,  lies  in  its  constituting  an  historico-criti(»l 
intioducdon  to  the  latter  half  of  the  New  Testament  It  is  not 
enough  to  say,  that  the  materials  of  it  are  almost  exclusively  de* 
rived  from  the  book  of  Acts,  and  the  inspired  episdes ;  these  avQ 
hardly  more  its  sources  than  its  subject  And  the  great  distinc- 
tion of  these  volumes,  from  the  multitude  of  others  which  em- 
brace the  same  subject  consists  pardy  in  the  direcdon  which  the 
author's  mind  has  taken  in  illustratmg  it;  partly  in  the  mass  of 
literary  mformation  which  he  has  brought  to  bear  upon  it; 
partly  in  the  masterly  experience  with  which  the  illustradon  is 
comuicted ;  and  partly  in  the  Christian  spirit  which  informs  the 
whole. 

We  have  characterized  the  work  as  hbtorico-criticaL  It  is 
such,  not  merely  because  it  narrates  the  principal  fiu^ts  of  primi- 
tive Christian  history,  and  follows  up  this  narrative  with  an 
elaborate  analysis  of  apostolic  doctnne,  but  because,  being 
throughout  historical  in  its  subject,  it  is  throughout  critical  in  its 
manner.  The  doctrinal  analysis  is  given  to  show  historical!^ 
what,  and  how  the  aposdes  taught  not  apologetically  to  justil 
their  teaching ;  and  tne  narrative  of  facts  is  everywhere  investe 
with  that  light  which  criticism  concentrates  from  a  comprehen- 
sive knowledge  of  antiquity,  and  a  successful  perusal  of  human 
nature. 

In  six  books  the  author  exhibits — 

*  I.  The  Christian  church  in  Palestine,  previous  to  its  spread  among 
heathen  nations;'  (vol.  i.,  pp.  1 — 65.) 

*  II.  The  first  spread  of  Christianity  from  the  church  at  Jerusalem 
to  other  parts,  and  esi>ecially  among  heathen  nations  ;*  (pp.  66 — 88.) 

*  III.  The  spread  of  Christianity  and  founding  of  the  Christian 
church  among  the  Gentiles  by  tlie  instrumentality  of  the  Apostle 
Paul ;'  (pp.  89—408.) 

*  IV.  A  review  of  tlie  labours  of  James  and  Peter  during  this 
period;*  (vol.  ii.,  pp.  1 — 41.) 

*  V.  The  apostle  John  and  his  ministry  as  the  closing  point  of  the 
apostolic  age ;'  (pp.  42 — 76.) 

*  VI.  The  apostolic  doctrine;'  (pp.  77—272.) 

The  general  relation  of  the  different  parts  of  the  work  to  each 
other,  and  their  mutual  proportions,  may  be  sufficiently  conceived 
from  the  preceding  extract.  Not  so,  however,  the  peculiar  cha- 
racter of  the  analysis  in  the  sixth  book,  in  which  the  author  sub- 
mits successively  to  separate  discussion: — 1st,  The  Pauline  doc- 
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trine  (vol.  ii.,  pp.  79 — 211);  2ndly,  The  doctrine  of  the  Episde 
to  ihclleljrews  (pp.  212 — 228);  3rdly,  The  doctrine  of  James 
(pp.  229 — 239);  and  4thly,  The  doctrine  of  John  (pp.  239- 
271.)  This  separate  analysis  is  very  useful,  as  furnishing,  in  the 
only  unexceptionable  manner,  the  materials  for  a  correct  judg- 
ment respecting  the  harmony  of  New  Testament  doctrines  as  a 
whole.  vVe  shall  presently  take  a  cursory  view  of  it  in  that 
respect.  An  adequate  consideration  of  the  doctrinal  portion  of 
the  work  would  indeed  very  much  exceed  the  limits  to  which  we 
must  confine  ourselves,  but  some  account  of  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  enable  the  general  reader,  or  even  the  student  by 
profession,  duly  to  appreciate  and  use  the  materials  here  fur- 
nished to  him.  The  reader  will  have  observed,  that  the  doctrine 
of  Paul,  and  that  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  are  here  distin- 
guished from  each  other.  This  is  a  result  of  the  opinion  so  pre- 
valent in  Germany,  that  Paul  was  not  the  author  of  that  epistle, 
an  opinion  which  we  shall  here  pass  by,  as  we  have  reserved  it 
for  more  i)articular  consideration  at  an  early  period. 

It  may  surprise  our  readers,  after  what  we  have  already  said 
in  general  conmiendation  of  this  work,  to  be  told  that  there  is  per- 
haps hardly  one  representation  of  connected  facts  in  it,  with  which 
wc  should  circumstantially  agree.  We  do  not,  however,  say  that 
this  lessens  its  value  to  the  class  of  readers  for  whom  it  was  written, 
and  to  whose  use  it  is  exclusively  adapted.  It  is  a  work  expressly 
intended  to  aid  the  diligent,  well  instructed,  earnest  student  of 
Christianity  and  of  the  word  of  God,  in  entering  into  the  very 
spirit  of  the  Christian  life  and  doctrine.  To  such  persons  the 
excellent  Neander  has  ever  been  a  friend.  To  their  benefit  he 
may  be  truly  said  to  have  devoted  his  distinguished  abilities,  his 
precious  time,  and  his  warmest  affections.  But  he  would  not  be 
their  master.  What  he  teaches,  he  teaches  with  a  deep  con- 
sciousness of  human  liability  to  error;  and  if  his  works  were 
studied  with  the  spirit  in  which  they  are  written,  we  should  not 
fear  the  result.  We  do  fear  that  there  are  in  this  coimtry  many 
careless  readers,  whose  consciences  have  too  little  to  do  with 
their  studies  to  make  them  diligent,  and  who  are  liable  to  be 
carried  away,  by  ignorantly  adopting  views  which  have  the  sanc- 
tion of  Neander's  illustrious  name,  to  moral  habits  and  conclu- 
sions very  different  fi-om  his ;  and  still  more  that  there  are  nu- 
merous enemies  to  Christianity  who  will  use  that  name  as  a 
shield  for  speculative  infidelity.  But  the  blame  in  such  cases  is 
not  his.  He  is  no  infidel,  but  on  the  contrar}^  a  serious,  warm- 
hearted, practical  believer  in  Christ  Jesus  and  the  Christian 
revelation,  who  in  the  spirit  of  a  living  faith  communicates  the 
deep  results  of  study  and  reflection,  as  a  material  for  study  and 
reflection  to  men  of  kindred  mind.     Writing  in  a  land  where 
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infidelity  has  by  toms  assumed  every  garbi  and  having  his 
constantly  exercised  with  systems  oi  philosophy  of  the  most  con- 
tradictory and  uncertain  character,  it  is  neither  surprising  that 
his  phraseology  should,  even  on  biblical  subjects,  nave  some* 
times  a  verf  unbiblical  tincture,  nor  even  that  the  results  to 
which  he  has  come  should  at  times  betray  the  power  of  prin* 
dples  very  different  to  his  own.  These  will,  of  course,  with 
the  preside  of  his  reputation,  be  deeply  mischievous  to  the 
thoughtless  sciolist,  and  still  more  so  to  the  student,  whose 
heart  and  conscience  are  not  right  with  God.  But  to  those 
in  whom  Christian  humility  is  found  in  combination  with  sound- 
ness of  judgment,  the  love  of  truth,  and  prayerful  diligence 
and  constancy  in  the  pursuit  of  it,  we  do  not  hesitate,  notwith- 
standing the  blemishes  which  abound  in  the  work,  for  these  in 
oar  apprehension  are  certainly  very  numerous,  to  recommend  it 
as  a  study  adapted  at  once  to  test,  to  strengthen,  and  to  inform  ' 
their  minds. 

Having  thus  freely  expressed  our  judgment  on  the  work,  it  is 
imperative  that  we  should  justify  it  It  will  interest  our  readers, 
and  be  grateful  to  our  own  feeling  to  present,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, some  extracts  of  a  favourable  character.  The  extract 
which  immediately  follows  exhibits  that  peculiar  acquaintance 
with  the  interior  of  the  Christian  life  by  wnich  all  the  historical 
writings  of  Dr.  Neander  are  so  remarkably  distinguished.  It 
relates  to  the  youth  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  and  the  object  of  it  is 
to  show  how  admirably  he  was  prepared,  both  by  temperament 
and  education,  for  the  great  work  which  he  was  appointed  to  do. 

*  In  this  manner  Christianity,  independently  of  Judaism,  began  to 
be  propagated  among  the  Gentiles:  the  appointment  of  the  gospel  as  a 
distinct  means  of  forming  all  nations  for  the  kingdom  of  God,  was  now 
acknowledged  by  the  apostles;  and  consequently,  on  their  part,  no 
opposition  could  be  made  to  employing  it  for  this  purpose.  While  by 
the  arrangements  of  the  divine  wisdom,  the  principal  obstacle  to  the 
conversion  of  the  heathen  was  taken  out  of  the  way,  and  the  first 
impulse  was  given  to  that  work;  by  the  same  wisdom,  that  great 
champion  of  the  faith  who  was  to  carry  it  on,  and  lay  the  foundation 
for  the  salvation  of  the  heathen  through  all  ages,  was  called  forth,  to 
take  the  position  assigned  him  in  the  development  of  the  kingdom  of 
God.  This  was  no  other  than  the  apostle  Paul;  a  man  distinguished, 
not  only  for  the  wide  extent  of  his  apostolic  labours,  but  for  his  de- 
velopment of  the  fundamental  truths  of  the  gospel  in  their  living 
organic  connexion,  and  their  formation  into  a  compact  system.  The 
essence  of  the  gospel  in  relation  to  human  nature,  on  one  side  es- 
pecially— the  relation,  namely,  to  its  need  of  redemption — was  set  by  him 
in  the  clearest  light;  so  that  when  the  sense  of  that  need  has  been  long 
repressed  or  perverted,  and  a  revival  of  Christian  consciousness  has 
followed  a  state  of  spiritual  death,  the  newly  awakened  Christian  life, 
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whether  in  the  church  at  large  or  in  individuals,  has  always  drawn  its 
nourishment  from  his  writings.  As  he  has  presented  Christianity 
under  this  aspect  especially,  and  has  so  impressively  shewn  the  imme- 
diate relation  of  religious  knowledge  and  experience  to  the  Lord 
Jesus,  in  opposition  to  all  dependence  on  any  human  mediation  what- 
ever— thus  drawing  the  line  of  demarcation  most  clearly  between  the 
Christian  and  Jewish  standing  point — he  may  be  considered  as  the 
representative  among  the  apostles  of  the  protestant  principle.*  And 
history,  though  it  furnishes  only  a  few  hints  resjKKiting  the  early  life 
of  Paul  before  his  call  to  the  apostleship,  has  recorded  enough  to  make  it 
«'vident,  that  by  the  whole  course  of  his  previous  development,  he  was 
formed  for  what  he  was  to  become,  and  for  what  he  was  to  effect. 

*  Saul  or  Paul,  the  former  the  original  Hebrew,  the  latter  the  Hellen- 
istic form  of  his  name,  was  a  native  of  the  city  of  Tarsus  in  Cilicia.  .... 
As  we  do  not  know  how  long  he  remained  under  the  paternal  roof  it  is 
impossible  to  determine  what  influence  his  education  in  the  metropolis 
of  Cilicia,  which,  as  a  seat  of  literature,  vied  with  Athens  and  Alex- 
andria, had  on  the  formation  of  his  character.     Certainly  his  early  ac- 
quaintance with  the  language  and  national  peculiarities  of  the  Greeks 
was  of  some  advantage  in  preparing  him  to  be  a  teacher  of  Christianity 
among  nations  of  CJrecian  origin.    Yet  the  few  passages  from  the  Greek 
poets  which  we  meet  with  in  his  discourse  at  Athens,  and  in  his  epis- 
tles, do  not  prove  that  his  education  had  made  him  familiar  with  Grecian 
literature ;  nor  is  it  probable  that  snch  would  be  the  case.  As  his  parents 
designed  him  to  be  a  teacher  of  the  law,  or  Jewish  theologian,  his  studies 
must  have  been  confined  in  his  early  years  to  the  Old  Testament,  and 
al)out  the  age  of  twelve  or  thirteen  he  must  have  entered  the  school 
of  Gamaliel.     It  is  j^ssible,  though,  considering  Paul's  pharisaic  zeal, 
not  probable,  that  the  more  liberal  views  of  his  tolerant-minded  teacher, 
Gamaliel,  might  induce  him  to  turn  his  attention  to  Grecian  literature. 
A  man  of  his  mental  energy,  whose  zeal  overcame  all  difficulties  in  his 
career,  and  whose  love  prompted  him  to  make  himself  familiar  with  all 
the  mental  habitudes  of  the  men  among  whom  ho  laboured,  that  he 
might  sympathize  more  completely  with  their  wants  and  infirmities, 
might  be  induced,  while  among  people  of  Grecian  culture,  to  acquire 
some  knowledge  of  their  principal  writers.     But  in  tlie  style  of  his 
representations,  the  Jewish    element   evidently  predominates.      His 
peculiar  mode  of  argumentation  was  not  formed  in  the  Grecian,  but 
the  Jewish  scliool.     The  name  Saul,  Vim^,  the  desired  one,  the  one 
prayed  for,  perhaps  indicates  that  he  was  the  first-born  of  his  parents, 
granted  in  answer  to  their  earnest  prayers;  and  hence  it  may  be  in- 
ferred that  he  was  devoted  by  his  father,  a  Pharisee,  to  the  service  of 
religion,  and  sent  in  early  youth  to  Jerusalem,  that  he  might  be  trained 

♦  Tills  language  is  not  unfairly  open  to  the  inference  that  •  among  the 
apostles*  there  might  also  be  a  *  representative'  of  the  popish  principle. 
This,  however,  as  a  succeeding  extract  will  show,  is  foreign  to  the  aiilhor*s 
meaning.  We  must  at  tlie  same  time  admit  that  he  is  too  unguarded  in  his 
langua}*e  here,  and  that,  in  tliis  character  of  Paul,  he  writes  too  much  like 
one  forgetful  that  the  apostle  was,  after  all,  an  instrument,  rather  than  an 
agent,  in  the  development  of  Christian  doctrine. 
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to  become  « learned  expounder  of  the  lnw  and  of  tzaditiioii ;.  v^  ,Iq,  .ad|l 
that  it  was  usual  for  the  jouth  of  Tarsus  to  comidete  Ih^  e^mitiiQa 
at  aome  foreign  schooL  Most  advantageously  for  him,  he  iwqinred^.v^ 
the  phariaaie  schools  at  Jerusal^  that  mtemalic  form  dT  int^fteo^ 
which  afterwards  rendered  him  such  good  servioe  in  developMig  the. 
contents  of  the  Christian  doctrine;  so  that,  like  IiUl^er,  he  ,becmM^ 
thoroughlj  conversant  with  the  theological  qrstem,  which  a&erVai^dVii 
I17  the  power  of  the  goq;>el,  he  uprooted  and  desdtaxiyed.  A  yondi  m 
araent  and  eneigetic  as  Paul,  would  throw  his  own  soql  into  wkilterer 
he  undertook;  his  natural  temperament  would  diq)ose  him  to  an  orer- 
flowing  impetuous  zeal,  and  for  such  a  propensity  Pharisaism  suj^plied 
alrandapt  aliment.  We  may  also  infer  from  his  peculiar  d^Kmtioii,  as 
well  as  from  various  hints  he  gives  of  himself,  ^at  in  l^;al  piefyy  ac«, 
ooidii^  to  the  notions  of  the  strictest  Pharisaism,  he  strove  to  go 
beyond  all  luscompanions.  But  in  proportion  to  the  earnestness  of  hia 
striving  after  hdiness,  the  more  he  combated  the  refracUny  impulses 
of  an  ardent  and  powerful  nature,  which  refused  to  be  held  in  1^  the 
reins  of  the  law,  so  much  more  ample  were  his  opportunities  for  under- 
standing, from  his  own  experience,  the  woeful  discord  in  human  nature^ 
which  arises  when  the  moral  consciousness  asserts  its  claims  as  a  oon- 
tn^ng  law,  while  the  man  feeb  himself  constantly  carried  away  in 
defiance  of  his  better  longing  and  willing,  by  the  force  of  ungodly  in* 
dination.  Paul  could  not  have  depicted  this  condition  so  strikingly 
and  to  the  life,  in  tl^e  seventh  chapter  of  the  epistle  to  the  Romans^  if 
he  had  not  gained  the  knowledge  of  it  from  personal  experience.  It 
was  advantageous  for  him  that  he  passed  over  to  Christianity,  from  a 
position  where,  by  various  artificial  restraints  and  prohibitions,  he  had 
attempted  to  guard  against  the  incursions  of  unlawful  desires  and 
passions,  and  to  compel  himself  to  goodness;  for  thus  he  was  enabled  to 
testify  from  his  own  experience,  in  wliich  he  spears  as  the  represen- 
tative of  all  men  of  deep  moral  feeling,  how  deeply  the  sense  of  the 
need  of  redemption  is  grounded  in  the  moral  constitution  of  man ;  and 
thus  likewise,  from  personal  experience,  he  could  describe  the  relation 
of  that  inward  freedom  which  results  from  faith  in  redemption  to  the 
servitude  of  the  legal  standing  point.  In  his  conflict  with  himself, 
while  a  pharisee,  Paul's  experience  resembles  Luther's  in  the  cloisters 
of  Erfurt.'— VoL  i.  pp.  89—94. 

Dr.  Ncander  aflerwards  enters  into  a  full  discussion  of  the 
circumstances  attending  the  apostle's  conversion,  in  the  course  of 
which,  he  takes  occasion  to  refute  the  [)e^^'e^sc  construction  put 
bv  Dr.  Frederick  Strauss,  in  bis  *  Lehen  JesUy  on  the  statement  of 
his  first  edition,  to  the  effect  that  he  denied  the  reality  of  our 
Lord's  appearance  to  Paul ;  but  this  would  be  too  long  for  our 
pages.  We  will,  however,  select  from  another  part  of  the  work 
a  passage,  which  if  not  much  shorter,  will  have  at  least  the  re* 
commendation  of  interesting  the  reader  more,  while  it  illustrates 
the  author's  general  manner  when  he  is  not  compelled  to  entef 
into  minute  and  extended  discussion* 
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* .  .  .  Accompanied  by  some  believers  from  Bersca,  he  then  directed 
his  course  to  Athens. 

*  Though  the  conseiiuenccs  wliich  resulted  from  the  apostle's  labours 
at  Athens  were  at  first  inconsiderable,  yet  his  appearance  in  this  city 
(which,  in  a  different  sense  from  Rome,  might  be  called  the  metropolis 
of  the  world)  was,  in  real  importance,  unquestionably  one  of  the  most 
memorable  signs  of  the  new  spiritual  creation,      A  herald  of  that 
divine  doctrine,  wliich,  frauglit  with  divine  power,  was  destined  to  change 
tlie  pi'inciplcs  and  practices  of  the  ancient  w^orld,  Paid  came  to  Athens, 
the  i>arent  of  Grecian  cidture  and  philosophy;  the  city  to  which,  as 
the  Grecian  element  had  imbued  the  culture  of  the  west,  the  whole 
Roman  ^vorld  was  indebted  for  its  mental  advancement^  which  also 
was  the  central  pomt  of  the  Grecian  religion,  where  an  enthusiastic 
attachment  to  all  that  belonged  to  ancient  HeUas,  not  excepting  its 
idolatry,  retained  a  firm  hold  till  the  fourth  century.     Zeal  for  the 
honours  of  the  gods,  each  one  of  whom  had  here  his  temple  and  his 
altars,  and  were  celebrated  by  the  master-pieces  of   art,    rendered 
Athens  famous  throughout  the  civilized  world.     It  was  at  first  Paul's 
intention  to  wait  ibr  the  arrival  of  Silas  and  Timothy  before   he 
entered  on  the  i)ublication  of  the  gospel,  as  by  his  companions  who  had 
returned  to  Berii^a,  he  had  sent  w^ord  for  them  to  follow  him  as  soon  as 
possible.  But  when  he  saw  himself  surrounded  by  the  statues  and  altars, 
and  tcm]>lcs  of  the  gods,  and  works  of  art,  by  wldch  the  honour  due  to 
tlie  living  God  alone  was  transfeiTcd  to  creatures  of  the  imaginatioD, 
he  could  not  withstand  the  impulse  of  holy  zeal,  to  testify  of  Him  who 
called  erring  men  to  repentance,  and  oiSered  them  salvation.    He  spoke 
in  the  synagogue  to  the  Jews  and  Proselytes,  but  did  not  wait,  as  in 
other  cities,  till  a  way  was  opened  by  their  means  of  publishing  the 
gospel  to  the  heathen.      From  ancient  times  it   was  customary  at 
Athens    ibr    people    to   meet  together  under   covered    porticoes  in 
public  places,  to  converse  with  one  another  on  matters  of  all  kinds, 
trifling  or  important;  and  then,  as  in  the  times  of  Demosthenes,  groups 
of  persons  might  be  met  with  in  the  market  collected  together  merely 
to  hear  of  something  new.     Accordingly  Paul  made  it  his  business  to 
enter  into  conversation  with  the  passers  by,  in  hopes  of  turning  their 
attention  to  the  most  important  concerns  of  man.     The  sentiments 
with  which  he  w\as  inspired  had  nothing  in  common  with  the  enthu- 
siasm of  the  fanatic,  who  is  unable  to  transport  himself  from  his  own 
peculiar  state  of  feeling  to  the  standing  point  of  others,  in  order  to 
make  himself  acquainted  with  the  obstacles  that  oppose  their  reception  of 
what  he  holds  as  truth  with  absolute  certainty.     Paul  knew,  indeed, 
as  he  himself  says,  that  the  preaching  of  the  crucified  Saviour  must 
appear  to  the  w^isc  men  of  the  world  as  foolishness,  imtil  they  became 
fools,  that  is,  until  they  were  convinced  of  the  insufficiency  of  their 
wisdom,  in  reference  to  the  knowledge  of  divine  things,  and  for  the 
vsatisfaction  of  their  religious  wants,  1  Cor.  i.  23,  iii.  18.     But  he  was 
not  ashamed,  as  he  also  affirms,  to  testify  to  the  wise  and  to  the  unwise, 
to  the  Greeks  and  to  the  barbarians,  of  what  he  knew  from  his  own 
experience  to  be  the  power  of  God  to  save  those  that  believe;  Rom.  i.  16. 
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The  market  to  which  he  resorted  was  near  aportico  of  the  philosophers. 
Here  he  met  with  philosophers  of  the  Epicurean  and  Stoic  schods*  If 
we  reflect  upon  the  relative  position  of  the  Stoics  to  the  Epicureans, 
that  iht  farmer  acknowledged  something  divine  as  the  animating  prin- 
ciple in  the  universe  and  in  human  nature,  that  they  were  inspired 
with  an  ideal  model  founded  in  the  moral  nature  of  man,  and  that  thejr 
recognised  man's  religious  wants  and  the  traditions  which  bore  testi- 
jnonj  to  it ;  while  on  the  other  hand,  the  UUter^  though  thej  did  not 
absolutely  do  away  with  the  belief  in  tiie  gods,  reduced  it  to  something 
inert,  unessential  and  superfluous;  that  they  represented  pleasure  as 
the  highest  aim  of  human  pursuit,  and  that  they  were  accustomed  to 
ridicule  the  existing  religions  as  the  of&pring  of  human  weakness  and 
the  spectral  creations  of  fear ;  we  might,  from  such  a  contrast,  infer 
that  tfie  Stoics  made  a  much  nearer  approach  to  Christianity  than  the 
Epicureans.  But  it  does  not  follow  tiiat  the  former  woidd  giye  a 
more  fayourable  reception  to  the  gospel  than  the  latter,  for  their  Tain 
notion  of  moral  self-sufficiency  was  diametrically  opposed  to  a  doctrine 
which  inculcated  repentance,  forgiveness  of  sins,  grace,  and  justifica- 
tion by  faith.  This  supreme  God — ^the  impersonal,  eternal  reason 
penrading  the  univeorse — ^was  something  very  different  from  the  living 
God,  the  heavenly  Father,  full  of  love,  whom  the  gospel  reveals,  and 
who  must  have  appeared  to  the  Stoics  as  far  too  human  a  being;  and 
both  parties  agreed  in  the  Grecian  pride  of  philosophy,  which  would 
look  down  on  a  doctrine  appearing  in  a  Jewish  garb,  and  not  developed 
in  a  philosophic  form,  as  a  mere  outlandish  superstition.  Tet  many  among 
those  who  gathered  round  the  apostle  during  his  conversations,  were  at 
least  pleased  to  hear  something  new;  and  their  curiosity  was  excited  to 
hear  of  the  strange  divinity  whom  he  wished  to  introduce,  and  to  be 
informed  respecting  his  new  doctrine.  They  took  him  to  the  hiU, 
where  the  first  tribunal  at  Athens,  the  Areopagus,  was  accustomed  to 
hold  its  sittings,  and  where  ho  could  easily  find  a  spot  suited  to  a 
large  audience.  The  discourse  of  Paul,  on  this  occasion,  is  an  admi- 
rable specimen  of  liis  apostolic  wisdom  and  eloquence.  "We  here 
perceive  how  the  apostle  (to  use  his  own  language)  to  the  heathens 
became  a  heathen,  that  he  might  gain  the  heathens  to  Christianity. 

*  Inspired  by  feelings  that  were  implanted  from  his  youth  hi  the  mind 
of  a  pious  Jew,  and  glowing  with  zeal  for  the  honour  of  his  God,  Paul 
must  have  been  horror-struck  at  the  spectacle  of  idolatry  that  met 
him  wherever  he  turned  his  eyes.  He  might  easily  have  been  betrayed 
by  his  feelings  into  intemperate  language.  And  it  evinced  no  ordinary 
self-denial  and  self-command  that,  instead  of  beginning  with  ex- 
pressions of  detestation,  instead  of  representing  the  whole  religious 
system  of  the  Greeks  as  a  Satanic  delusion,  he  appealed  to  the  truth 
which  lay  at  its  basis,  wliile  he  sought  to  awaken  in  his  hearers  the 
consciousness  of  God,  which  was  oppressed  by  the  power  of  sin,  and 
thus  aimed  at  leading  them  to  the  knowledge  of  that  Saviour  whom  he 
came  to  announce.  As  among  the  Jews,  in  whom  the  knowledge  of 
God,  formed  by  divine  revelation,  led  to  a  clear  and  full  development 
of  the  idea  of  the  Messiah,  he  would  appeal  to  the  national  history,  the 
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law  and  the  proplietd,  as  witnesses  of  Clirist;  so  here  he  appealed 
to  the  undcniahlo  luixioty  of  natural  religion  after  an  unknown  God. 
He  began  with  acknowledging,  in  the  religious  zeal  of  the  Athenians, 
a  true  religious  feeling,  though  erroneously  directed;  an  undeniable 
tending  of  the  mind  towards  something  divine.  lie  begins  with 
acknowledging,  in  a  laudatory  manner,  the  strength  of  the  religious 
sentiment  among  the  Athenians,  and  adducing,  as  a  proof  of  it,  that 
while  walking  amongst  tlieir  sacred  edifices,  he  lighted  on  an  altar 
dedicated  to  an  unknown  God.* — lb.,  pp.  217 — 222. 

It  is  a  disadvantage  that  the  length  to  which  most  of  the  dis- 
cussions in  this  work  extend,  prevents  our  giving  any  specimens 
of  them ;  for  though  it  is  in  them  that  the  chief  blemishes  of  the 
work  appear,  they  furnish  many  very  profound  and  valuable 
results,  especially  those  of  them  which  relate  to  New  Testament 
chronology.  The  attention  paid  to  every  particular  which  can 
by  possibility  throw  light  u]>on  the  date  of  the  inspired  epistles, 
is  in  the  highest  degree  satisfactory  ;  neither  is  any  usage,  fact, 
or  circumstance  disregarded,  by  which  the  obscurest  allusion 
found  in  any  of  them  may  be  explained.  The  knowledge  of 
other  men's  studies  which  this  work  evinces,  and  the  diligence 
with  which  that  knowledge  is  turned  to  account,  are  truly 
German.  If  saying  this  be  saying  what,  in  relation  to  Dr. 
Ncander,  no  one  needs  to  be  informed  of,  we  must  be  allowed 
to  observe  that  we  could  not,  after  the  cautionary  language  we 
have  been  compelled  to  use,  pass  by  these  transcendent  merits 
of  the  work  in  absolute  silence. 

But  we  are  bound  to  characterize  those  features  of  the  work, 
which  are  liable  to  mislead  persons  who  rely  too  much  on  Dr. 
Neandcr*s  great  authority.  TJie  chief  of  these  arc  the  love  of 
paradox,  under  the  guise  of  originality ;  the  habit  of  supplement- 
ing the  inspired  history  with  facts  and  circumstances,  resting 
upon  the  most  meagre,  or  most  uncertain  basis,  or  both ;  and 
that  of  lowering,  by  unauthorized  philosophizing  explanations,  the 
impressions  of  divine  supernatural  agency  which  the  unfettered 
reading  of  the  sacred  l)ooks  produces.  We  have  sufficiently  de- 
clared our  assurance  that  these  faults  are  not  with  Dr.  Ncander 
the  offspring  of  an  infidel  spirit ;  but  they  are  the  effect  of  the 
infidel  malaria  with  which  the  atmosphere  he  breathes  is  so 
strongly  impregnated,  and  by  which  not  one  in  a  hundred  of 
Germany's  great  theologians  is  altogether  unafTectecL  We  indi- 
cate them,  therefore,  not  to  detract  from  his  acknowledged  ex- 
cellence, or  diminish  the  impression  of  the  imi)ortant  services 
^yhich  he  has  rendered  to  the  student  of  Scripture  and  of  Chris- 
tian history  (services  for  which  we  have  ourselves  deep  reason  to 
be  grateful),  but  to  defend,  from  what  we  consider  an  abuse,  the 
great  protestant  principle  of  scrutinizing  for  ourselves  the  word 
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of  God ;  to  preserve  our  youth,  and  especially  the  (E^udenCs  in 
our  theological  seminaries,  the  future  pastors  of  our  (Churches, 
from  that  tdtraism  in  interpretation,  (the  efiect,  not  of  reaMQ,  but 
of  rationalism,)  which  has  so  debased  the  theology  of  Germimy ; 
and  to  save,  for  so  at  least  we  regard  it^  the  Iwours  6f  a  dian^ 
entided  on  more  <iccounts  than  we  can  here  speciQ",  to  a^ini^a- 
tioE^  and  affection,  from  becoming,  when  reproduced^  oh  a  x^^w 
scene,  the  means  of  lowering  the  power  ana  impression  of  tW 
truth  wherein  God  has  caused  him  to  hope. 

The  first  instance  we  shall  notice  relates  to  the  (^ft  of  tons&es 
on  the  day  of  Pentecost  From  the  expression  in  Acts  li*  4, 
they  '  began  to  speak  with  other  tongues'  {iri^s  yxAta-aii)^  and 
the  declaration,  v.  11,  ^  we  do  hear  them  speak  in  our  tor^esi' 
&C.,  as  made  by  foreign  Jews  from  all  countries,  it  has  for  cen- 
turies been  generally  understood  that  this  cUt  was  that  of 
speaking  by  inspiration  in  foreign  languages.  Sut  Dr.  Neander 
regards  it  merely  as  the  power  of  speakins  vnth  a  new  spirit  and 
energy  on  new  themes.*  In  support  of  this  view,  he  alleges 
Acts,  X.  46,  and  xix.  6,  which  he  contends  cannot  be  explained 
of  the  faculty  of  speaking  in  foreign  lanraage^  and  asks,  on 
▼•  13,  '  How  could  a  number  of  carnally  nundea  men  be  led  to 
explain  the  speaking  of  the  disciples  in  foreign  languages  as  thp 
efiect  of  intoxication  T  His  mam  consideration,  besides  these, 
seems  to  be  the  non-necessity,  as  he  views  it,  of  this  gift,  in 
order  to  communicate  the  gospel  to  the  nations,  f  But  perhaps 
the  most  singular  part  of  his  reasoning  is  that  by  which  he 
attempts  to  dispose  of  the  argument  in  favour  of  what  we  must 
call  the  natural  view  of  the  event  described,  derived  from  the 
astonishment  of  so  many  distinct  classes  of  foreign  Jews  as  are 
spoken  of  in  v.  9  and  10. 

*  But  we  cannot  possibly  think  that  all  these  nations  spoke  diflfcrent 
languages,  for  it  is  certain  that  in  the  cities  of  Cappadocia,  Pontus, 
Lesser  Asia,  Phrygia,  Parai)hylia,  C3n'ene,  and  in  the  parts  of  Lybia 
and  Egypt  inhabited  by  Grecian  and  Jewish  colonics,  the  Greek  would 

*  *  Such  exhibitions  [i.  e.,  as  speaking  in  foreign  languages]  would  be 
peculiarly  adapted  to  draw  away  the  mind  from  that  which  is  the  essence  of 
conversion,  and  only  to  furnish  aliment  for  an  unchristian  vanity.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  seems  a  propriety  in  referring  those  passages  to  the  utter- 
ance of  the  new  things  with  which  the  mind  would  be  filled,  in  the  new  lan- 
guage of  a  heart  glowing  with  Christian  sentiment' — Vol.  i.,  p.  14. 

t  '  But,  indeed,  the  utility  of  such  a  gift  of  tongues  for  the  spread  of 
divine  truth  in  the  apostolic  times  will  appear  not  so  great,  if  we  consider 
that  the  gospel  had  its  first  and  chief  sphere  of  action  among  the  nations 
belonging  to  the  Roman  empire,  where  the  knowledge  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  languages  sufficed  for  this  purpose,  and  that  the  one  or  the  other  of 
these  languages,  as  it  was  employed  in  the  intercourse  of  daily  life,  could 
not  be  altogether  strange  to  the  Jews.' — Vol.  i.,  pp.  11, 12. 
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at  that  time  be  in  general  better  understood  tlian  the  ancient  language 
of  the  country;  and  as  this  must  have  been  known  to  the  writer  of  the 
Acts,  he  coukl  not  have  intended  to  specify  so  many  different  lan- 
guages. There  will  remain,  out  of  the  whole  catalogue  of  languages, 
only  the  Persian,  Syriac,  Ai*abic,  Greek,  and  Latin.  It  also  deserves 
notice,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Judea  are  mentioned,  who  spoke  the 
same  hmguage  as  the  Galileans,  only  with  a  slight  difference  of  pro- 
nunciation. Since  then  to  retain  the  ancient  view  of  the  ^ft  of 
tongues  creates  difficulties  in  this  passage  [ !  ],  which  is  the  only  one 
that  can  serve  to  support  it  [!!]»  while  several  parts  of  the  narrative 
oppose  it  [  I ! !  ],  and  everything  that  is  said  elsewhere  of  this  gift 
(xtiptTfta)  leads  to  a  very  different  interpretation  [?],  the  more  ancient 
view  becomes  very  uncertain,  though  we  cannot  arrive  at  a  perfectly 
clear  and  certain  conclusion  respecting  the  facts  which  form  the  ground- 
work of  the  narrative.  Perhaps  tlie  difficulty  in  the  passage  may  be 
obviated  in  this  way: — It  was  not  unusual  to  designate  all  the  dis- 
ciples of  the  Lord,  Galileans,  and  it  might  be  inferred  from  this  common 
appellation  that  they  were  all  Galileans  by  birth;  but  it  by  no  means 
follows  that  this  was  actually  the  case.  Among  the  so-called  Galileans 
some  might  be  found  whose  mother-tongue  was  not  the  Galilean  dialect, 
and  who  now  felt  themselves  impelled  to  express  the  fulness  of  thdr 
hearts  in  their  own  provincial  dialect,  which,  through  Christianity, 
luul  become  a  sacred  language  to  them,  tliougli  hitlierto  they  had  been 
accustome*!  to  consider  the  Hebrew  only  in  that  light;  and  it  might 
also  happen  that  some  who  lived  on  the  confines  of  Galilee  had  learned 
the  language  of  the  adjacent  tribes,  which  they  now  made  use  of,  in 
order  to  be  better  understood  by  foreigners  [ !].  Thus,  the  speaking 
in  tbrcign  languages  would  be  only  something  accidental,  and  not  the 
essential  of  the  new  language  of  the  spirit.' — Vol.  i.  pp.  16,  17. 

It  thus  appears,  that  after  every  effort  which  ingenuity  could 
suggest  to  controvert  the  usual  interpretation,  the  main  support 
of  that  interpretation  must,  in  substance,  be  conceded.  There 
was  a  speaking  in  different  languages ;  but  then  these  were  not 
foreign  languages,  i.  c,  foreign  to  tnc  speakers ;  in  other  words, 
among  these  Galileans,  who  were  probably  not  all  Galileans  by 
birth,  only  called  such  as  being  disciples  of  Christ,  (how  strange 
that  the  Parthians,  and  Mcdcs,  and  Elamitcs,  and  the  dwellers 
in  Mesopotamia,  who  had  just  come  up  to  keep  the  feast,  should 
so  immediately  recognise  the  men  who  had  kept  company  with 
Christ ;  and  how  very  strange  that  Dr.  Ncander  should  construct 
his  argument  upon  a  derived  and  peculiar  signification  of  the 
term  Galilean,  when  the  whole  context  necessarily  requires  the 
original  and  projxir  one),  there  were  some  who  knew  the  neigh- 
bouring dialects,  and  used  them  on  this  occasion.  What  then  ? 
Were  tlie  parts  of  Lybia  neighbouring  districts  ?  or  were  there, 
as  Dr.  Neander's  theory  requires,  Parthians,  Medes,  Persians, 
natives  of  Mesopotamia,  and  those  to  whom  the  Roman  was  their 
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mthre  language,  among  the  disciples  ?  Admittiiu^  for  the  sake 
of  aigument,  that  there  remain,  out  of  the  whofe  catalogue  of 
languages,  onh  the  Persian,  Syriac,  Arabic,  Greek,  and  Liatin, 
is  tnere  a  single  person,  unpossessed  by  a  particular  theory  which 
must  be  supported,  who  will  believe  that  the  disciples  of  our 
Ixnd  spoke  all  these  languages  as  natives,  according  to  the  ex- 
planation of  Dr.  Neander,  and  without  the  special  intervention 
of  the  divine  Spirit  ?  The  usual  interpretation  is  the  natural  one. 
The  miracle  is  described  in  verse  4.  They  spoke  M^q  vXa^a-ou^, 
in  other,  i.  e.  foreign  tongues ;  and  it  is  explained  in  verse  11,  by 
fiiEM'HpaK ;  they  were  h^ord  in  the  languages  of  all  the  foreign 
Jews  described  as  being  present  at  the  time.  This  was  the  great 
wonder  to  those  strangers ;  but,  according  to  Dr.  Neander's  ex- 
planation, the  real  wonder  excited  no  surprise,  while  that  which 
was  no  wonder  at  all  is  the  prominent  idea  in  the  narrative. 

Tie  rpwTov  'ifivios  of  Dr.  rTeander's  misinterpretation  seems  to 
us  to  be  the  supposition,  that  the  object  of  the  gift  of  tongues 
was  to  qualify  the  first  disciples  of  our  Lord  for  preaching  the 
gospel  to  the  heathen.  We  believe  it  had  a  different  object. 
Tongues,  as  the  Apostle  Paul  has  told  us  (1  Cor.  xiv.  22^  were 
for  a  sign ;  and  this,  we  have  no  doubt,  was  their  object  in  the 
present  instance.  Dr.  Neander  has  in  one  place  described  this 
gift  in  a  manner  so  completely  in  harmony  with  our  view,  that 
we  are  astonished  he  should  have  so  descnbed  it,  only  to  adopt 
another,  and,  as  it  seems  to  us,  unworthier  hypothesis  respecting 
it  He  says,  in  language  which  has  our  ftiUest  approbation, 
^A  phenomenon  of  this  kind  might  have  taken  place,  with  a 
symbolic  prophetic  meaning,  indicating  that  the  new  divine  life 
would  reveal  itself  in  all  the  languages  of  mankind,  as  Christianity 
is  destined  to  bring  under  its  sway  all  the  various  national  pe- 
culiarities. A  worthy  symbol  of  this  great  event !'  We  could 
scarcely  make  use  oi  language  more  appropriate  to  our  idea  of 
this  great  Pentecostal  sign.  The  cift  was  in  entire  harmony 
with  the  great  commission  given  to  the  apostles,  to  ^  go  forth  into 
all  the  world  and  preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature.' 

A  second  error  in  the  hypothesis  we  are  refuting  is  this : — 
Dr.  Neander  supposes  that  the  tongues  were  used  to  instruct  the 
congregating  multitude.  We  believe  that  the  instruction,  of 
which  specimens  are  given  in  the  following  part  of  the  chapter, 
commenced  when  the  sign  was  ended.  This  sign  consisted  in 
their  speaking  under  inspiration,  in  various  languages  which 
they  had  never  learned,  the  '  wonderful  works  of  God.'  Let  this 
statement  be  compared  with  Acts  x.  46,  and  xix.  6,  the  very 
same  passages  which  Dr.  Neander  alleged  in  support  of  his  views, 
and  it  will  appear  that  the  effect  of  this  spiritual  influence  was 
the  utterance  of  praise  to  God ;  for  this  is  frequently  the  import 
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of  rpof  «T5i'ei>,  which  occurs  in  the  latter  passcige.  How  different 
this  view  of  the  scene  described  in  Acts  ii.  from  that  taken  bj 
Dr.  Neander,  we  need  hardly  say-  ITc  supposes  a  number 
speaking  at  once  in  one  room,  in  a  state  of  great  excitement, 
with  a  view  to  impart  instruction.  Confusion,  not  instruction, 
nuist  have  been  the  result  of  such  a  scene  as  this ;  but  let  us 
suppose  them,  under  inspiration,  giving  utterance,  in  different 
languages,  to  hymns  of  praise,  perhaps  rei)eating  Old  Testament 
])salms,  familiar  to  the  bystanders  (as  c.  g.  Psalms  ii.  xlv.  ex.),  in 
the  vernacular  languages  of  the  countries  whence  these  Jewish 
strangers  had  come,  and  the  scene  is  wholly  different  We  have 
excitement  indeed,  and  no  wonder,  for  the  di\4nc  Spirit  is  sensibly 
present;  but  every  inspired  person  is  so  rapt  in  praise,  as  to  be 
unconscious  of  interruption  from  others ;  and  the  w^ork  of  the 
Spirit,  as  a  sign,  thus  produces  its  due  effect  With  this  view, 
also,  the  effect  u])on  tlie  assembly  agrees.  While  men  of  every 
nation  recognise  tlic  miracle  in  this  marvellous  utterance  of  praise, 
and  inquire  with  earnestness  into  its  meaning,  others,  who  arc 
cither  too  distant  to  hear  what  was  uttered,  or  too  careless  to 
interest  themselves  in  the  phenomenon,  regard  it  as  a  disorderly 
and  drunken  assembly.  Then  Peter — the  peculiar  influence  we 
have  described,  and  which  we  have  assumed  to  be  only  a  sign 
for  the  occasion,  having  ceased  to  move  the  disciples — steps  for- 
ward, and  justifies  this  work  of  the  Spirit  to  the  assembled  multi- 
tude, who  now  experience  its  influence  in  another  manner. 

We  have  deemed  it  respectful  to  the  illustrious  name  of  Ne- 
ander thus  to  detail  at  length  the  grounds  of  our  dissent  from 
him,  in  the  first  instance  we  were  compelled  to  give  of  his  dealing 
rationalistically  with  scripture ;  and  tnc  same  reason  induced  us 
to  offer  our  own  explanation  of  the  subject ;  but  it  will  bo  im- 
possible to  do  the  same  with  the  other  instances.  In  reference 
to  the  second  which  we  think  it  right  to  notice,  we  shall,  there- 
fore, to  avoid  discussion,  content  ourselves  with  plgcing  in  the 
margin*  the  expressions  to  which  we  object ;  while  we  gratify 

*  *  In  reference  to  the  manner  in  which  Cornelius  was  prompted  to  seek 
out  Peter,  his  own  narrative  is  the  only  immediate  source  of  infonnaiioii ; 
but  we  are  not  justified  to  assume  that  Cornelius,  wlio  certainly  could  best 
testify  of  the  facts  relating  to  his  own  state  of  mind,  of  what  he  had  himself 
experienced,  was  equally  capable  of  clearly  distinguishing  the  objective,  the 
external  matter  of  fact,  from  the  subjective  of  his  own  mental  state,  in  what 
presented  itself  to  him  as  an  object  uf  his  own  experience  and  perception. 
It  was  natural,  also,  for  him  not  to  think  of  tracinji;  out  the  connexion  of  the 
higher  revelations  made  to  him,  with  the  preparative  natural  circumstances ; 
hut  that  the  divine  in  the  affair,  which  wliolly  occupied  his  thoughts,  should 
remain  alone  in  his  remembrance,  and  be  brought  forward  in  his  narra- 
tive ;  while  the  preparatives,  in  the  natural  connexion  of  causes  and  ef- 
fects, retired  into  the  back-ground/  (Vol.  i.  p.  79.) — *  The  appearance  of 
the  angel  way  be  considered  as  an  objective  event.  .  .  .  We  need  not  sup* 
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1  feelinga  by  recording  in  the  text  a  passage,  taken 
iWm  the  iufntive  of  the  same  event,  which  jtvovf^s  witli  what 
itiU^ty  of  fiuth  Oar  author  is  willing  to  he  a  disciple  of  the 
diVinie  word.  The  note  belonging  to  this  [laragraph,  and  the 
cbAdnu  extract,  are  both  taken  from  Dr.  Ncander's  account  of 
C(»ii«nu^'voL  L  p^  76— 68. 

,  ,<  ,^B  are  aUo  permitted  and  justiSod  to  Bui^lfinaaydticiiinrtaaBfA 
W^^chi  though  not  expresslj  mentioned,  are  jet  to  be  8uppo«e|d,i  jmH 
M  ordfr  to  obKvrt  tei^t  was  divine  in  the  eveni,  bat  ta.^a^yili/^ 
manifoid  wiadoin  of  God,  u  shewn  in  the  way  men  are  led  to  a  ptprd^-^ 
pttiim  of '  redeniptioi),  in  tbe  connexion  of  (he  divine;  tiaA  n^turaL 
d^'In  die  harroony  which  subnits  between  nature  and  grace.*— 
Vttt:'4.p.79.       " 

'  ITbis  passage  fully  justifies  what  we  stated  above,  that  what 
tlier«  waa  that  might  have  tlie  effect  of  loweritu' the  impression  o£ 
a  diyW  supernatural  agency,  was  not,  in  Dr.  Neaoder,  the  result 
of  t/a.  ioBdel  spirit,  raasages  of  the  character  to  which  we  ob- 
i^^  asd  of  which,  let  it  not  be  fo^^tten,  there  are  very  many 
in  the  work  before  us,  may,  we  are  satisBed,  all  be  accounted  for 
byt  cpnsidering  that  Dr.  Neander,  having  constantly  upon  Ids 
heart  the  recovery  of  his  countrymen  from  errors  throws  himaelf 
iqto  their  point  of  view,  the  better  to  reftite  their  objectiwu  ;> 
aqdf  by  so  doing,  has  in  some  respects  realized  in  himself  ua- 
cobsciously  the  cast  of  sentiment  most  opposite  to  hia  own  spirit 
He  is  not  the  only  dbtinguished  instance  we  could  point  out  of 
a  gpeat  mind  uncoDsciousty  iufiuenced  in  this  way  by  his  oppo- 
nei^ts  in  controversy.    We  trust,  however,  that  we  have  said 

pOM  tiny  sensible  ■ppearHnce,  for  ne  know  not  whether  a  higher  spirit  csnnot 
commanicate  itself  to  men  living  in  a  world  of  sense,  by  an  operation  on  the 
inward  sense ;  so  that  tills  communication  should  appear  under  the  form  of 
a  sensuous  perceptiau.  Meannhitc,  Comelius  himself  is  the  only  witnesa  fot 
Uie  ubieclire  reality  of  the  angelic  appearance,  and  he  can  onlv  be  taken  IS 
a  credible  witness  of  what  he  believed  that  lie  had  perceived.  .  .  .  From 
the  whole  turn  of  this  narrative  it  maybe  inferred,  that  Cornelius  considered 
the  pointing  out  of  Peter's  place  of  residence,  not  as  something  that  came 
to  his  knowledge  in  a  natural  way,  but  by  a  supernatural  communication. 
It  ii  indeed  possible  that  he  had  heard  it  mentioned  by  others  casually  in 
cotiTsrsation,  but  as  he  had  not  thought  further  about  it,  it  had  completely 
escaped  his  recollection  ;  and  now,  in  this  elevated  stale  of  mind,  what  had 
been  forp>tten  was  brought  back  again  to  his  conBCiousness,  without  hia 
thinking  of  the  nalaral  connexion.'  (pp.81,  82.) — The  reader  will  remember 
that  these  expressions  may  have  some  injustice  done  them  by  being  sepa- 
rated fhim  the  rest  of  the  narrative.  Dr.  Neander  admits  the  reality  of  a 
Biipematural  communicaUon.  He  thinks  it  probable  that  this  was  made,  not 
to  the  outward  senses,  but  by  vision  to  the  inward  sense.  This,  we  admit, 
would  not  in  any  way  impair  tlie  supernatural  fact ;  but  then  lie  supposes  a 
mixture  of  natural  and  supernatural,  of  which  the  narrative  in  Acts  has  not 
even  a  trace ;  and  this  we  consider  a  very  dangerous  expedient,  though  with 
him  habitual,  in  an  exposition  of  Ihe  sacred  scilplarei. 
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enough  to  prove  the  great  necessity  of  caution  in  the  nse  of  his 
work,  and  that  the  other  instances  which  we  had  noted  down  fo 
specific  mention  will  be  excused  by  the  courteous  reader.  It  is 
anything  but  a  gratification  to  us,  however  necessary,  to  dwell 
upon  the  blemishes  of  a  work  like  this. 

We  stated,  in  an  early  part  of  this  paper,  that  we  should  take 
a  cursory  view  of  the  sixth  book,  which  treats  of  the  apostolic 
doctrine.  Our  remarks  will  necessarily  be  brief,  but  sufficient, 
we  hope,  to  characterize — and  we  can  pretend  to  no  more — what 
our  learned  author  has  written  on  the  subject  It  is  gratifying 
to  see  that  while  Dr.  Neander  enters  into  a  separate  investigation 
of  the  theological  contents  of  each  inspired  doctrinal  writeA 
authorship,  he  has  not,  like  most  of  his  countrymen,  overlooked 
the  essential  harmony  which  pervades  them  all,  or  sought  for 
inconsistencies  and  contradictions  in  their  various  applications  of 
the  same  doctrinal  truth.  ^  The  doctrine  of  Christ,'  he  well 
observes, 

*  was  not  given  as  a  rigid  dead  letter,  in  one  determinate  form  of 
luiman  chiiractcr,  but  it  was  announced  as  the  word  of  spirit  and  of 
litt',  witli  a  living  ilcxibility  and  variety,  by  men  enlightened  by  the 
Divine  Spirit,  who  received  and  appropriated  it  in  a  living  manner,  in 
a<.Hu)r<lancc  witli  their  various  constitutional  qualities,  and  the  difference 
of  tlicir  course  of  life  and  education.  This  dittcrence  served  to  mani- 
fest tlie  living  unity,  tlie  riches,  and  the  deptli  of  the  Christian  spirit, 
in  the  manifuklness  of  tlie  forms  of  conception,  which  unintentionally 
ilhist rated  eacli  other,  and  supplied  their  mutual  deficiencies.  Cluisti- 
anity,  indeed,  was  designed  and  adapted  to  appropriate  and  elevate  the 
various  tendencies  of  human  character,  to  blend  them  by  means  of  a 
higlier  unity,  and,  agreeably  to  the  design  of  the  peculiar  fundamental 
tt'n<h'ncies  of  human  nature,  to  operate  through  them  for  the  realization 
of  the  ideal  of  man,  and  the  exhibition  of  the  kingdom  of  God  iu  the 
human  race  througli  all  ages.' — Vol.  ii.  p.  77. 

In  the  development  of  this  inspired  Christian  doctrine,  our 
author  then  distinguishes  *  three  leading  tendencies ;  the  Pauline, 
the  Jacobean  (between  which  the  Petrme  forms  an  intermediate 
link),  and  the  Johannean.'  Every  attentive  reader  of' the  New 
Testament  nnist  have  noticed  what  we  may  call  the  constitutional 
difference  apparent  in  the  authorship  of  these  three  disciples; 
but  this  no  more  implies  diversity  of  sentiment  between  them, 
than  the  dilferent  bearings  of  doctrinal  and  practical  argument 
in  Pauls  ej)istles,  occasioned  by  the  diversity  of  circumstances 
and  dis|>()sition  in  those  to  whom  he  wrote,  betrayed  any  loose- 
ness of  theological  principle  in  him,  Peter  has,  in  his  second 
epistle,  referred  to  the  special  character  of  Paul's  instniction, 
while  he  spoke  according  to  the  wisdom  which  was  given  him; 
and  Paul,  while  distinguishing  the  diversities  of  ministration  in 
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the  church,  presses  the  consideration,  that  it  was  the  same  irarit 
which  ministered  in  all.  We  therefore  approve  of  the  rema»  of 
Dr.  Nitzsch,  which  Neander  has  appended  as  a  note  to  the  paa- 
ilige  last  cited,  that  '  to  disown  them  [u  e.  these  distinct  leacung 
tendencies]  in  favour  of  a  one-sided  dogmatism,  is  to  abandon 
that  completeness  and  solidity  which  these  modes  of  contem- 
plating the  Christian  faith  impart,  while  they  reciprocally  com- 
plete one  another.  It  is  to  slight  that  by  which  scripture  truth 
maintains  its  elevation  above  all  conflicting  systems.' 
'.  Although  the  analvsis  of  the  theology  oi  Paul  is,  of  course, 
more  elaborate  than  tnat  of  either  of  the  other  i^)08tle8,  we  shall 
not  select  an  extract  fix>m  that  chapter,  but  pass  on  to  where  our 
author  describes,  in  the  following  chapter,  the  diverse  phases  of 
ihe  one  true  doctrine  respecting  Justification,  as  presented  by 
Paul  and  James.  The  extract  is  long,  but  the  subject  is  a  con- 
troverted one,  and  our  readers  will  be  gratified  to  see  Neander's 
opinion  upon  it  Besides  what  follows,  there  are  some  very  dis- 
criminating observations  on  James's  doctrine  of  justification  in 
the  first  chapter  of  Book  IV.  We  have  put  in  italics  a  few  lines 
particularly  deserving  of  attention. 

*  Paul  was  obliged  to  point  out  to  those  who  placed  their  dependence 
on  the  justifying  power  of  the  works  of  the  law,  the  futility  of  such 
works  in  reference  to  justification,  and  to  demonstrate  that  justification 
and  sanctification  could  proceed  only  from  the  faith  of  the  gospel. 
James,  on  the  other  hand,  found  it  necessary  to  declare  to  those  who 
imagined  tliat  they  could  be  justified  in  God's  sight  by  faith  in  the 
Jewish  sense,  as  we  have  before  explained,  that  this  was  completely 
valueless.  If  their  course  of  life  was  not  conformed  to  it. 

*  This  apostle  affiims,  that  as  sympathy  towards  the  distressed,  which 
shews  itself  in  mere  verbal  professions,  is  worthless,  so  faith  without 
works  is  utterly  vain.  lie  compares  a  faith  that  does  not  manifest 
itself  by  works  to  a  pretended  love  which  is  not  verified  by  active 
kindness.  From  this  comparison  it  is  evident,  that  as  what  he  here 
describes  as  a  vain  love,  is,  in  his  judgment,  undeserving  of  the  name 
of  love,  the  same  may  be  said  of  a  vain  faith ;  but  as  by  what  he  says 
against  the  value  of  a  love  that  only  shews  itself  in  words,  he  did  not 
intertd  to  depreciate  the  worth  of  love  itself,  just  as  little  could  he 
design  to  cast  a  slight  on  the  worth  of  faith,  by  what  he  says  against 
the  value  of  a  faith  that  exhibits  itself  only  in  outward  profession.  He 
considers  such  a  faith,  which  is  unaccompanied  by  works,  as  dead ;  it 
is  a  faith  which  is  destitute  of  the  divine  life  that  spontaneously  pro- 
duces good  works.  In  reference  to  this  necessary  intimate  connexion 
between  faith  and  works,  James  says,  addressing  a  man  who  depends 
on  this  inoperative  faith  (ii.  18),  *  Shew  me  how  thy  faith  can  exist 
without  thy  works,  and  I  will  prove  to  thee  ray  faith  by  my  works.' 
As  the  body  without  the  soul  is  dead,  so,  he  says  (ii.  26),  faith  without 
works  is  dead.     The  comparison  must  be  here  general,  without  de- 
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•siu'iulinsr  to  ]>arti<*ul!irs.  //  is  evident  that  James  could  not  mean  toiap 
that  wiu'ks  {f/if  outward  art)  bear  the  same  relation  to  faith  as  the  uml 
lit  thi  hiidify  but  otdif  {irhit'h  af/nes  with  the  whole  train  of  his  thhk- 
iii;/)  that  thv  ubsvNvv  of  worhs  is  a  proof  tliat  the  faith  is  destitute  ij' 
what  corn  sjhuitfs  to  the  «>///,  as  the  animating  principle  of  the  bothf, 
AVorks,  tluTrtoiv,  arc  si^rns  ol'tlio  vitality  of  iUitli. 

•  >Vc  shall  bo  assistoil  in  lorniinjj:  correct  ideas  of  his  doctrine  w- 
^pictliiiT  taitli,  if  wo  cxainino  the  exani]>Ies  which  he  adduces  of  genuine 
Mihl  -puriou^  faith:  on  the.  one  haml,  the  faith  of  evil  spint:«  in  one 
liot],  >vhich  only  fills  them  witli  terror;  ami,  on  the  other,  the  faith  ut 
Ahnihani.  It  is  evident,  that,  s]M>nking  from  the  standing  point  ot 
those  whose  opinions  he  is  conibatin,!r,  h<^  here  appH«*s  the  sonie  term 
to  two  distinct  attections  of  the  sonl.  In  the  first  case,  where  the 
rel'iivnri'  i-i  to  the  case  of  evil  si»irits,  the  feelinj?  of  dependence  in  an 
Alniiirhty  Snprcni(>  Ih'ini;  shews  itself  as  something  unavoidable,  as  an 
o\ir|>o\\crin;r  I'orce;  hut  it  is  only  a  passive  state  (a  ^a^oc\  with  whidi 
the  spontaneity,  the  free  receptivity,  and  S4;lf-activity  of  the  niind  by 
ni>  means  I'orresponds :  the  whole  internal  constitution  of  a  rational 
heinii  !•*  op)>(»sed  to  it.  In  the  second  case,  faith  is  not  merely  some- 
thiniT  pa>M\«\  existinir  hidependently  of  the  self-determination  of  maUi 
hut  a  \olnntarv  recognitiim  of  this  dependence  takes  place  by  an  act 
ol'  the  will,  and  then-hy  bccimies  a  regulating  principle  of  the  wholo 
lit'e.  llenee,  in  the  fonncr  instance,  works,  as  well  as  the  whole  ten- 
dcnev  ol'the  lite,  uuist  stand  in  contradiction  to  what,  from  this  stand- 
inir  point,  is  caUed  faith;  in  the  hitter,  the  inward  tendency  of  the  lite, 
priK'cediuir  from  faith,  m'ccssarily  manifests  itself  by  works.  Tliat 
wvM-k  lA'  Abraham  which  the  apostU'  adduces,  was  indeed  no  other  tlian 
an  ixpn»s>ion  of  that  unconditional  and  trustful  surrender  to  the  divine 
will,  whiih  is  likcAvise  by  Paul  considered  as  a  mark  of  Abraham's 
j^enuine  an<l  di\inely  approved  tiKaioffvytj. 

•  Taul  adduces  this  example  with  a  special  reference  to  its  internal 
prineiph'  in  op|>osition  to  a  vain  riglitcousness  of  works.  James  makes 
nsi«  ol*  it  in  its  outward  manifestatitm  against  an  opus  ojwratnm  of 
faith;  and  in  this  |>oint  of  view  he  cimld  say  that  by  his  i^ya^  Abndiain 
ju\»ved  that  he  was  a  rum«c.  Faith  co-operated  with  his  works,  by 
works  his  Tinrtr  |>rovctl  itself  to  be  rcXfui.  When  the  Holy  Scriptures 
tell  us  that  Abraham's  faith  wius  imputed  to  him  by  Ciotl  for  righteous- 
ness, this  <*an  only  be  undcrsttHul  of  a  faith  Avhich  was  accompanied 
with  giHul  works  jis  marks  of  its  genuineness.  Certainly  James,  who 
belie\e<l  in  tlu'  divini'  onmiscienec,  could  not  su])i>ose that  the  outward 
act  was  retpiisito  to  nuike  Abraham's  disposition  manifest  to  God;  but 
he  meant  t()  say  that  Abrahanfs  faith  could  not  have  justified  him 
iH'i'orc  (lod.  if  it  had  n(»t  Invn  such  as  would  manifest  its  inward 
ipialiiv  by  such  works.  Ihit  Paul  wouhl  not  have  ap])lied  the  sjime 
term  rmni;  to  two  religious  standing  ]K)ints  tluit  dilferetl  so  widely 
iVom  one  auotluT;  he  would  hardly  have  dcfrignated  by  this  name  what 
.lames  ass«'rl>  of  evil  spirits. 

'  A  contradiction,  indeed,  nuiy  appear  to  exist  Iw^tween  the  two 
a|u»ilcs  in  this  respect,  that  while  one  gives  as  a  mark  of  the  >tan4ling 
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^ffointcl  leg)    fighteouBneas^  <4o  thii  and  thou  dialt  livei'  the other^ 
\;«iqireB«ing.]iiB  own  views,  aajg,  *  a  doer  of  the  wock  ahall  he  Uaeoed 

hf  (or  in)  hiB  deed.'    But  this  oontradiction  yanisheSy  if  we  are  cveful 

»,ta4irtingnish  the  di£ferent  references  of  these  two  statements.  .  f  anl 

iiyaakrof  the  yo/Moc  as  of  the  sum  of  certain  imperatiTe  presoriptionSy 

and  of  man  under  the  legal  standing-point  antecedent  to  CShristianity. 
•  JaiMB  intends  the  new  law  of  life  revealed  by  the  Messiah^  whUtk  he 
■iaaignatofl  the  voftoc  rtXcioc,  in  allusion  to  its  forming  the  oonsomma* 
•lioii  of  Judaism,  as  Christ  in  his  sermon  on  the  Mount  represents  the 
i^gMpal  to  be  the  fulfilling  of  the  law.  Viewing  it  under  thiaai^iecty 
«ii»MUs  it.(L  25)  the  kw  of  liberty,  no  doubt  from  the  fact,  that  those 
nwdio  tmlj  received  it  rendered  a  free  obedience,  which  proceeded  from 
^4Bl  inward  vital  principle.  He  considers  this  law  as  equivalent  to  the 
sXayKf  the  published  doctrine  of  Christ.  This  doctrine  is  called  a  law, 
<«S  aarhibiting  a  rule  of  life^  at  the  same  time  it  is  distinguished  by  such 
.«pitheta  as  ^perfect  law  and  the  law  of  UbeHy^  that  Paul  would  not 
,2iiiV6  scrupled  to  term  the  gospel  a  law,  if  thus  designated.  And  it  is 
all  along  implied,  that  through  Christ  the  perfection  and  freedom  of 
nfigioo  are  established,  compared  with  the  defectiveness  of  the  former 
dispensation,  which  was  one  of  bondage  Referring  to  the  doctrine  <^ 
Qurist  as  being  such  a  law,  he  says,  what  Paul  must  have  said  of 
Christianity  as  the  vofttK  irvevfuiTo^^  that  mere  knowledge  would  be  of 
ao  avail,  but  that  the  essential  point  was,  not  to  make  this  doctrine  an 
otiject  of  indolent  contemplation,  but  to  feel  its  power  as  a  law  deter- 
mining the  life.  Whosoever  practically  received  this  doctrine  would 
be  blessed  in  his  deed.  Only  he  who  allowed  his  life  to  be  regulated 
by  Christianity,  could  experience  its  blessed  effects.  He  alone  would 
feel  himself  truly  blessed  in  the  influence  proceeding  from  Christianity. 
'  In  relation  to  moral  requirements,  James  was  very  unlike  the 
advocates  of  a  legal  righteousness,  who  insisted  more  on  a  multiplicity 
of  individual  good  works  than  in  the  regulation  of  the  whole  life  by 
one  leading  piinciple:  for  it  is  one  of  the  characteristics  of  this  epistle, 
with  which  his  argument  respecting  faith  is  closely  connected,  that  he 
traces  back,  believing,  knowing,  and  acting,  to  the  unity  of  a  whole 
life  proceeding  from  a  godlike  disposition,  and  opposes  the  isolation  of 
acta,  which  can  maintain  their  true  significance  only  in  this  connexion.' 
—Vol  ii.,  pp.  228—232. 

The  closing  paragraph  of  the  preceding  extract  is  worthy  of 
particular  attention,  not  only  for  its  truth,  but  on  account  of  the 
great  stress  laid  upon  the  principle  stated  in  it,  in  the  moral 
systems  of  Neander,  Tholuck,  ana  the  writers  belonging  to  their 
school.  It  is  unnecessary  to  give  any  further  specimens  of  the 
doctrinal  investigations  in  this  work,  as  all  that  we  have  said 
upon,  and  quoted  from  it,  goes  to  show  that  it  must  be  regarded, 
even  more  than  most  books,  merely  as  the  material  of  thought 
and  reflection  to  well-disciplined  serious  minds.  The  peculiar 
phraseology  of  the  volumes  will  not  have  escaped  the  notice  of 
the  reader.     This  has  its  origin  in  a  style  of  thinking  and  idea 
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with  which  the  English  mind  is  not  familiar,  and  must  be  allowed 
to  be  a  disadvantage ;  but  pains  and  patience  will  obtain  the 
mastery  over  it 

What  now  remains  to  be  said,  must  regard  the  work  as  a  trans- 
lation. As  we  have  stated  that  in  proper  hands  it  may  be  very 
useful,  its  enterprising  publisher  is  entitled  to  the  thanks  of 
British  readers  for  undertaking  to  publish  it  in  English.  He  has 
also  done  well  in  committing  the  task  of  translation  to  Mr. 
Ryland ;  for  though  that  gentleman  lacks,  we  believe,  one  not 
unimportant  qualification  for  translating  so  difficult  a  work  as 
this — I.  e,y  a  familiarity  (obtained  by  residing  in  German  society) 
with  the  peculiarities  of  the  various  theological  schools  of  modem 
Germany, — yet  this  is  in  great  measure  compensated  by  his  ex- 
tensive reading  in  that  language,  and  his  great  ability,  which  this 
translation  abundantly  proves,  in  apprehending  clearly  and 
forcibly  the  diversified  phases  of  thought  which  pass  before  him. 
In  every  respect  he  may  be  said  to  have  well  discharged  his 
office ;  but  the  full  meanmg  of  that  judgment  can  only  be  appre- 
ciated by  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  original.  The  work 
is,  indeed,  so  difficult,  that  in  advising  with  fidends,  as  we  have 
done  more  than  once,  respecting  a  translation  of  it,  we  always 
suggested  the  importance  of  a  preliminary  dissertation,  to  be 
written  with  the  special  object  of  putting  the  mere  English 
reader,  as  nearly  as  possible,  on  a  par  with  those  for  whom  the 
work  was  originally  prepared.  But  what  is  done  is  well  done, 
and  we  are  truly  glad  that  the  translation  was  made  by  so  com- 
petent a  hand.  The  meaning  has  not  only  been  accurately 
seized,  but  well  expressed.  The  style  of  the  translation  is  as 
good  as  that  of  such  an  original  well  can  be.  We  must  own  that, 
in  many  parts,  the  translation  is  the  more  readable  book  of  the 
two. 

But  we  must  here  repeat  the  recommendation  which  in  a 
recent  number  of  this  journal  was  urged  upon  the  publisher  of 
this  valuable  series — greater  attention  to  typographiod  accuracy. 
Where  the  blame  falls  we  do  not  know,  principally  perhaps  upon 
the  public,  who,  we  think,  have  not  patronized  the  series  in  any 
fair  proportion  to  its  merits,  and  the  very  extensive  outlay  which 
it  must  have  occasioned  the  publisher.  We  believe  that  if  the 
risk  and  cost  of  publication  were  better  remunerated,  there  would 
be  less  reason  to  complain  of  the  typography.  But  the  fact  is, 
the  typography  is  truly  German — m  other  words,  so  incorrect, 
that  the  work  before  us  ought,  like  most  German  books,  to  have 
its  half  sheet  at  least  of  corrigenda.  ^  Bauer'  for  *  Baur'  occurs 
more  than  once.  *  Tubingen'  for  *  Tiibingcn,'  vol.  i.  p.  123 ; 
Denkwirdigkerten'  for  *  DenkwUrdigkeiten,'  vol  L  p.  x« ;  *  Bible' 
for  Bibel;'   «  Schneckenburgh'  for  *  Schneckenburger ;'  •  Wur- 
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tumbttr^  fbr  'WQrtembem.'  These  are  a  few  epecimens  of 
errata  in  German.  In  voL  i.  p.  222^  we  have  '  uodorus'  (of 
Pelosium)  for  '  Isidoms.'  The  iota  subscript  of  the  Greek  dative 
is  several  times  omitted.  And  in  Hebrew  words^  not  6nly  are 
th<^  proper  points  occasionally  omitted  or  transposed,  but  one 
letter  is  often  substituted  for  another.  The  tranMatot*  intimates 
in  his  pre&ce  that  there  was  a  necessity  that  as  Utile  deky  as 
possible  should  occur  in  the  preparation  of  the  work,  and  this 
necessity,  whatever  it  was,  may  as  fairly  be  pleaded  in  extenua- 
tion of  typographical  errors,  as  of  any  literary  inadvertencies  of 
the  translator;  out  yet  such  inaccuracies  shotud  not  be,  and  we 
must  ezpliess  our  hope  that  greater  care,  on  bis  own  pt^  and  a 
more  adequate  remuneration  for  his  outlay,'risk,  and  trouble,  on 
the  part  of  the  public^  will  enable  Mr.  Ckrk,  in  ftiture  volumes, 
to  meet  every  reasonable  expectation  of  their  purchasers. 


Art.  m.  Lehrbuch  der  Mechanisehen  Technohgie,    (Compendbun  cf 
Meehameal  Technology.)    By  C.  W.  BOst.    Berlin.     1839. 

Technological  Literature.    Its  origin  and  progress  in  Ctermany. 

Thb  literature  of  industry  and  the  useful  arts,  the  new  ofispring 
of  our  utilitarian  age,  has  within  the  last  few  years  assumed  an 
important  rank  among  her  elder  sisters.  Before  the  middle  of 
the  last  century,  treatises  on  the  useful  arts  were  not  only  of  rare 
appearance,  but  also  of  a  purely  abstract  and  speculative  charac- 
ter, so  that  few  took  any  interest  in  their  perusal,  and  fewer  still 
derived  any  practical  benefit  from  them.  This  apparent  neglect 
of  technological  literature  was  owing  partly  to  the  contempt  in 
which  the  various  branches  of  industry  were  held  by  the  better 
educated  portion  of  society,  and  partly  to  the  spirit  of  cxclusive- 
ness  so  peculiar  to  the  former  times,  when  free  competition  was 
numbered  among  things  inimical  to  national  welfare,  and  the  use- 
ful arts  bore  the  same  character  of  mystery  as  the  occult  sciences 
did  in  the  middle  ages,  the  members  of  the  fraternity  doing  their 
utmost  to  keep  the  principles  of  their  trade  a  secret  from  the 
public.  Moreover,  the  guarantees  of  success  in  the  mechanical 
trades  were  more  sought  in  individual  skill  and  manual  dexterity 
than  in  the  application  of  general  principles,  and  their  better 
development  by  means  of  mutual  and  public  communication. 
Neither  was  the  absolute  influence  which  mathematics  and  the 
physical  sciences  now-a-days  exercise  on  the  mechanical  arts,  at 
all  felt  in  the  previous  periods,  when  the  artisan  confined  himself 
exclusively  to  mechanical  and  manual  proficiency.  Nor  was  the 
circumscribed  activity  of  the  press  in  those  times  more  calculated 
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to  promote  the  rapid  development  of  the  principles  of  the  arts, 
by  diligently  giving  publicity  to  any  new  phenomenon  that  re- 
sulted from  the  experiments  made  by  some  adept  in  a  distant 
part  of  the  civilized  globe. 

It  was  in  the  year  1761  that  the  French  academy  of  Paris 
first  began  to  publish  a  collection  of  minute  descriptions  of  the 
various  ways  and  processes  peculiar  to  the  useful  arts,  accom- 
panied with  numerous  and  well-executed  illustrations,  under  the 
title,  *  Description  des  Arts  et  des  Metiers  faites  ou  approuvees 
par  MM.  de  I'Academie.'  An  enterprise  of  such  a  novel  cha- 
racter could  not  fail  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  civilized 
world,  and  more  especially  of  the  thinking  Germans,  whose  in- 
dustrious pens  soon  occupied  the  press  with  works  of  a  similar 
*  nature,  which  were,  however,  all  left  unfinished  for  want  of 
pecuniary  means,  as  no  literary  society  was  at  that  time  in  ex- 
istence in  Germany,  whose  exchequer  might  have  advanced  the 
requisite  outlay. 

An  imperfect  translation  of  the  French  work  began  to  appear 
in  1 762,  and  was  continued  after  many  interruptions,  and  under 
several  publishers,  until  1805,  when  it  stopped  altogether,  after 
having  reached  the  twenty-fifth  volume,  from  want  of  public 
patronage,  most  of  the  articles  being  more  suited  for  French  than 
German  industry.  A  few  attempts,  however,  from  that  period, 
to  remodel  the  French  work  for  the  use  of  the  German  artisan, 
deserve  particular  notice,  and  more  especially  when  we  consider 
the  many  difficulties  the  authors  had  to  surmount  Foremost  in 
merit  stands  the  work  of  Sprengel  (continued  by  Hartwig),  which 
appeared  in  Berlin  from  1768 — 1795,  in  seventeen  parts,  mider 
the  title,  *  Handwcrke  und  Kiinste  in  Tabellen,'  ^trades  and 
arts  in  tables.)  The  merit  of  the  work  is  enhanced  by  the  cir- 
cumstance that  all  the  minute  descriptions  therein  are  the  result 
of  personal  inquiry,  contemplation,  and  study,  without  in  the 
least  having  relied  on  mere  hearsay.  It  embraces  a  great  num- 
ber of  mechanical  trades  then  practised  in  the  Prussian  domi- 
nions, which  are  analyzed  with  precision  and  clearness. 

Aware  at  last  of  the  utter  impossibility  of  fiimishing  Germany 
with  complete  and  detailed  monographies  of  the  vanous  trades 
and  arts  by  mere  individual  exertion,  the  thought  of  concen- 
trating and  abridging  such  a  work  in  the  form  of  a  compendium, 
soon  suggested  itself  to  some  literati,  and  the  first  attempt  of  the 
kind  was  made  by  Beckmann  in  Gottingen,  in  1777,  by  his 
work,  *  Auleitung  zur  Technologic'  (Guide  to  Technology),  who 
was  also  the  first  who  introduced  that  word  (technoIc«y)  in 
modern  literature.  The  merits  of  the  work,  in  an  historicaJpoint 
of  view,  are  invaluable,  though  its  defects  in  practical  know- 
ledge nearly  overbalance  them,  since  it  not  only  confines  itself 
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to  but  a  very  limited  number  of  mechanical  trades  (mostly  of  a 
chemical  nature),  but  it  describes  them  also  so  very  loosely  as  to 
be  of  no  practical  use  without  the  assistance  of  a  teacher.  Nor  is 
there  anything  like  a  scientific  survey  of  the  whole  sphere  of 
industry,  or  even  a  critical  analysis  of  some  detached  brand^ 
the  wonc  being  of  a  purely  historical  character.  Nevertheless, 
the  first  impulse  was  thereby  given  to  a  literary  survey  of  the 
arts,  while  the  work  itself  so  &r  met  the  demands  of  the  time% 
that  it  went  through  five  editions  in  less  than  twenty-five  yean, 
not  to  mention  numerous  piratical  reprints  in  the  various  states 
in  Germany.  The  novelty  of  the  undertaking  diverted  attention 
from  its  defects,  or  rendered  them  at  least  less  glaring,  while  the 
author  himself  (Beckmann)  aimed  afterwards  at  a  more  critical 
survey  of  the  mechanical  arts,  by  his  work,  *  Entwurf  zur  allfle- 
meinen  Technologic'  (Sketch  of  General  Technology),  whichlie 
published  at  Gottingen,  in  1806 — a  work  which  may  truly  be 
said  to  have  formed  tne  stepping-stone  to  the  eminent  staticm 
which  the  usefiil  arts  now  occupy. 

It  led,  above  all,  to  the  strong  line  of  demarcation  that  was 
henceforth  drawn  between  special  and  general  technology,  as  two 
distinct  branches  of  literature.  In  special  technolc^  a  descrip^ 
tion  is  given  of  the  whole  series  of  processes  raw  matenal 
undexgocs  before  it  assumes  the  form  and  character  of  a  finished 
article ;  while  in  general  technology  the  various  modes  of  opera- 
tion are  described,  which  various  materials  undergo  to  obtain 
analogously  one  and  the  same  end.  Thus,  under  the  head  ^  division 
or  diminutiony  are  found  various  methods  practised  on  different 
materials  to  reduce  them  to  that  state,  such  as  cleaving,  cutting, 
tearing,  breaking,  rubbing,  pressing,  beating,  scraping,  &c. 
Again,  under  the  head  *  Combination  or  Augmentation,'  are 
specified  various  ways  to  accomplish  that  end,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  material,  and  the  purpose  of  its  use,  such  as  bind- 
ing, twisting,  knitting,  weaving,  sowing,  cementing,  gluing, 
nailing,  screwing,  rivetting,  soldering,  &c. ;  while  under  the 
head  *  Formation  or  Shaping,'  are  given  the  various  mechanical 
expedients  to  form  a  material  into  a  desired  object,  such  as 
hewing,  planing,  turning,  carving,  casting,  melting,  &c.  It  is 
obvious  that  a  oetailed  account  of  the  various  operations  in  the 
mechanical  trades,  after  such  a  plan,  must  open  even  to  the 
common  artisan  a  mine  of  knowledge,  and  suggest  to  him  the 
possibility  of  effecting  improvements  in  his  profession  by  the 
application  of  new  prmciples,  the  source  of  all  inventions. 

No  sooner,  however,  had  Beckmann  suggested  this  new 
field  of  practical  knowledge,  than  a  host  of  writers  attempted  its 
cultivation,  all  of  whom,  however,  entirely  failed  in  their  new 
enterprise,    firom   deficiency   in    practical    knowledge,   having 
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taken  as  their  guide  throughout,  cither  the  work  of  the  French 
Academy  or  that  of  Sprengel-Hartwig,  without  considering  that 
time  in  its  progress  carries  with  it  also  that  of  things,  and  that 
matters  have  greatly  changed  even  in  the  workshop  of  the 
common  mechanic  since  the  year  1760.  An  honourable  excep- 
tion must,  however,  be  made  of  two  writers  whose  profundity 
in  system,  and  close  and  clear  analysis  in  the  practical  tieatmcDt 
of  their  subjects,  place  them  in  relievo  among  the  vast  group  of 
writers  of  that  period.     We  mean  Hermbstddt  and  Poppe. 

Hermbstiidt  of  Berlin  (now  deceased),  a  man  deeply  versed  in 
practical  chemistry,  cultivated  more  particularly  the  chemical 
part  of  technology,  and  his  observations  are  mostly  founded  on 
the  results  of  his  own  experiments.  His  works  on  brandy  dis- 
tilling, beer-brewing,  leatner  fabrication,  arid  dying,  have  ac- 
quired universal  celebrity.  He  was,  however,  less  successful 
in  his  subsequent  work  on  General  Technology,  which  he  pub- 
lished in  1814,  owing  to  his  want  of  practical  knowledge  on 
various  subjects  he  undertakes  to  treat  of.  As  late  as  1830, 
though  then  at  a  very  advanced  age,  he  published  another 
edition  of  that  work,  making,  however,  but  little  improvement 
in  it. 

Poppe  (a  pupil  of  Bcckmann,  now  in  Tubingen),  commenced 
authorship  with  a  work  which  gave  promise  of  a  glorious  literary 
career.  His  maiden  work  on  the  *  History  of  Technolc^g^ 
(Gcittingen,  1807 — 1811),  contains  a  valuable  mass  of  fisurts  and 
dates  in  the  history  of  inventions,  and  is  undeniably  the  result  of 
deep  study  and  personal  observation.  Dazzled,  however,  by  the 
success  attending  that  fu^t  work,  he  subsequently  undertook  to 
treat  of  subjects  with  which  he  was  less  familiar,  thus  deteriora- 
ting instead  of  increasing  his  literary  reputation.  We  allude  to 
his  works  ^Manual  of  General  Technology'  rFrankfort,  1807), 
^  (Compendium  of  General  Technology'  (1809),  and  *  Complete 
Guide  to  General  Technology,  (Stutgart,  1821.)  In  the  latter 
work  the  author  endeavoiu^  to  follow  out  the  hint  given  him  by 
his  master,  Bcckmann,  but  lack  of  practical  information  renders 
the  work  more  a  theoretical  and  historical  treatise  than  one  of 
substantial  use  for  the  mechanic.  Nor  are  his  other  publications, 
«  Technological  Lexicon' (18 16 — 1820),  *  Compendium  of  Special 
Technology'  (1819—1838),  and  ^Complete  Theory  of  National 
Industry'  (1833—1834,  and  still  unfinished),  more  distinguished 
in  a  practical  point  of  view. 

By  far  more  profound  and  original  are  the  works  of  Chr. 
Bernoulli,  of  Basle,  of  which  we  will  only  mention  his  *  Manual 
of  Technol(^y'  (Basle,  1833,  1834),  and  his  writmgs  on  *  Cotton 
Manufactor;^,'  « Steam  Engines,'  which  are  alike  distinguished 
both  for  their  practical  profundity  and  scientific  analysis. 
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The  branch  of  *  Economical  Tedinology'  has  recently  been 
treatedinanemmentandmastoriyway  by  v.  Otto,  of  Bninawicky 
in  hia  ^  Compendiom  of  rati<mal  rractice  of  the  Agricultural  Fro* 
feisions.' 

^  A  mine  of  practical  informationy  (bunded  on  acientifio  prin- 
cu3le%  SB  open  to  the  mechanical  enquiror,  in  the  valuable 
'  Tecfandwical  Encydopsddia'  publidied  by  Gotta,  and  edited  by 
Preehti,  ofVienna,  who^  together  with  AltmUtterandKamuoadi, 
are  the  moet  diatinguiahed  contributors  to  that  work,  as  regards 
original  articles.  From  1830  to  1837,  eight  huge  volumes  have 
appeared,  enriched  with  upwards  of  two  hundred  copper  plates. 
The  said  Altmiitter  is  besides  known  fay  his  important  woric, 
'■  CoUeotion  oi  the  Instruments  in  the  Polytechnic  Institution  at 
Vienna;'  while  EarmarBch  (pupil  of  the  former)  is  weU**known  in 
the  Utenuy  world  by  his  works  <  Introduction  to  the  Mechanical 
Principles  of  Technology,^  and  <  Compendium  of  Technology.* 

•  Of  tne  vast  number  of  existing  penodicals  on  the  usefiu  arts 
in  Geimany,  we  shall  be  content  with  mentioning  the  most  con- 
spicuous. The  first  place  must  be  anigned  to  the  ^  Polytechnic 
Journal,'  published  bv  Cotta,  and  editra  by  Dr.  Dingier,  a  most 
valuable  repository  of  all  the  remariuible  phases  in  the  inventions 
of  the  arts  that  occur  throughout  Europe.  Next  in  rank  stands 
the  *  Polytechnic  Central  Journal'  (L^ipsic),  containing  profound 
views  on  select  subjects  in  the  arts.  Tne  *  Magazine  dTthe  most 
recent  Inventions*  (Leipsic),  is  in  extent  and  importance  much 
inferior  to  the  two  former^  and  has  of  late  limited  its  labours 
almost  exclusively  to  translations  from  the  *  London  Mechanics' 
Magazine.* 

1  he  *  Annals  of  the  Polytechnic  Institution  of  Vienna/  have 
not  appeared  regularly  within  the  last  few  years,  but  the  essays 
in  it  are  always  remarkable  for  depth  of  knowledge  and  origi- 
nality of  conception.  The  numerous  societies  which  have  of 
late  Deen  formed  throughout  Germany  for  the  promotion  and 
encouragement  of  the  mechanical  arts,  have  given  rise  to  many 
magazines  which  are  conducted  with  more  or  less  skill,  according 
to  the  abilities  of  the  editors.     The  most  distinguished  are — 

*  Transactions  of  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Industry  in 
Prussia,'  *  Communications  tor  Commerce  and  Trade,'  published 
by  a  similar  society  in  Bohemia,  and  other  magazines  under  the 
same  title,  by  the  Societies  of  Saxony,  Bavaria,  &c  Nor  ought 
we  to  omit  the  important  periodicals  *  Archive  for  Mineralogy, 
Geognosy,  and  Mining,'  edited  by  Karsten  (^BerUn),  the  *  Journal 
of  the  Art  of  Printing,'  by  Meyer  (Brunswick),  and  the  *  Journal 
for  Cabinet  Makers  and  Upholsterers,'  by  Kimbel  (Mentz),  all 
replete  with  ample  and  promund  practical  information. 

The  beneficialeffects  arising  firom  the  promotion  of  technological 
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literature  in  general,  are  of  a  twofold  nature.  It  not  only  tends  U 
initiate  the  unprofessional  into  the  principles  of  the  various  trades 
but  to  render  also  the  mechanic  himself  more  proficient  in  his  art 
Knowledge  of  the  useful  arts  seems  now  to  be  included  in  com" 
mon  education,  chiefly  owing  to  the  rising  state  of  the  middle 
classes,  who,  coming  in  daily  contact  with  professional  men  anc 
artisans,  are  neither  too  proud  to  be  conversant  with  the  principle! 
of  the  useful  arts,  nor  so  devoid  of  common  sense  as  not  to  Ik 
aware  of  the  pecuniary  advantages  accruing  from  such  infomia 
tion,  as  it  enables  them  to  estimate  at  their  due  value  the  me 
chanical  works  done  for  them.  Nor  has  the  prevalent  spirit  o 
inquiry,  so  peculiar  to  our  age,  contributed  less  to  extend  ou: 
research  from  nature  and  her  materials,  to  the  objects  man  forrni 
out  of  them.  The  tendency,  moreover,  of  our  day,  to  establisl 
manufactories  on  an  extensive  scale  has  naturally  created  a  nev 
class  in  society,  as  an  intermediate  link  between  purely  scientific 
and  reflecting  men  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  labouring  masses  oi 
the  other — a  class  that  partakes  at  once  of  the  pursuits  of  both 
thus  uniting,  as  it  were,  body  and  soul  together. 

As  to  the  advantages  accruing  to  the  mechanic  himself  fron 
the  ])roraotion  of  technological  literature,  they  are  too  obvious  U 
recfuirc  explanation,  as  most  inventions  in  the  arts  are  the  off 
spring  of  the  application  of  a  new  principle,  or  a  principle 
hitherto  alien  to  a  certain  art,  but  which  the  inventor  make 
practical  use  of,  having  become  familiar  with  it  by  studying  th( 
elements  of  other  arts. 


Art.  IV.  T/tc  U/iited  Irishmen^  their  Lives  and  Times,  By  R.  K 
]\raddcn,  ]\r.D.,  Author  of  «  Travels  in  the  East,'  &c.  &c.  2  vols 
London:  J.  Madden  and  Co.,  Leadenhall-street.     1842. 

The  Irish  rebellion  of  1798  is  but  little  understood  in  thi 
country.  The  causes  in  which  it  originated,  the  agents  by  whor 
it  was  planned,  the  ends  it  was  designed  to  subserve,  and  th^ 
means  by  which  it  was  suppressed,  are  alike  misapprehended^  o 
but  very  partially  known.  Ignorance  of  the  more  importan 
facts  of  the  case,  with  strong  prejudices  against  the  religioi 
whose  secular  interests  are  supposed  to  have  prompted  the  out 
break,  have  in  general  characterized  the  judgments  of  ou 
countrymen  on  this  subject  The  excitement,  both  political  au< 
religious,  which  prevailed  at  the  time,  greatly  favoured  the  polic; 
of  those  who  were  interested  in  misleading  the  national  judg 
ment ;  and  the  succession  of  stirring  events  since  that  day,  aide< 
by  the  strong  religious  antipathies  of  our  people^  has  preventer 
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m  calm  review  of  the  opinions  then  formed*  False  and  penueious 
views  have  in  consequence  continued  to  influence  our  theories 
and  policy  respecting  Irish  afiairs.  Prejudice  has  retained  its 
suptemacy,  and  the  evil  passions  which  tollow  in  its  wake  have 
flourished  beneath  its  auspices  and  protection*  It  is  time  that  a 
better  state  of  things  should  be  introduced.  A  sufficient  interval 
has  elapsed  since  1798  for  the  judgment  to  recover  its  self-pos- 
session and  coolness ;  whilst  the  evidence  accumulated  during 
that  pmod  places  us  in  a  position  as  favourable  as  can  be  desirea 
for  a  dispassionate  and  enlarged  view  of  the  whole  matter. 

Mr.  Moore's  Life  of  Lord  Edward  Fitaua^rald  was  of  great 
service  to  the  cause  of  historical  truth,  and  other  works  vmich 
have  recently  appeared  have  in  like  manner  contributed  to  clear 
away  the  mists  of  prejudice,  and  the  false  representations  of  un- 
principled and  interested  witnesses.  Such  publications  have 
usually  been  met  with  a  furious  outcry  from  writers  of  the  Tory 
sohooL  Judging  from  the  language  which  they  adopt  on  such 
occasions,  we  might  be  led  to  unagine  that  the  par^  for  which 
they  write  had  amavs  been  the  warmest  friends  of  Ireland,  the 
most  solicitous  to  allay  her  feudcf,  to  heal  her  divisions,  to  bind 
up  her  wounds.  They  are  so  anxious  to  avoid  all  recurrence  to 
topics  which  can  irritate  a  proverbially  excitable  people, — are  so 
desirous  that  past  insults  and  injuries  should  be  rorgotten,  in 
order  that  future  friendship  and  good  offices  may  be  cultivated, — 
the^  deem  the  bare  mention  of  former  animositiesi,  the  mere  his- 
toncal  detail  of  English  miegovemment  and  English  deception 
in  Ireland  as  so  heinous  an  offence,  that  judging  from  their  words 
and  apparent  earnestness,  we  might  readily  conclude  that  Ireland 
was  the  pet  child  of  toryism,  the  object  of  its  fondest,  most  for- 
bearing, and  most  disinterested  love.  We  need  not  say  how  far 
this  is  from  the  truth.  If  there  be  one  thing  whicn  Ireland 
curses  more  heartily  than  any  other,  it  is  English  toryism,  trans- 
planted to,  and  rendered  still  more  rank  in,  Irish  soil.  The  fruit 
It  has  borne  has  been  bitter  in  the  extreme,  and  the  hatred  en- 
gendered is  in  consequence  identified  with  the  deepest  and  most 
cherished  feelings  of  the  Irish  heart. 

The  history  of  toryism  in  Ireland  exhibits  in  a  disgusting  light 
the  hypocrisy  of  these  professions  of  moderation  and  good-will. 
Its  advocates  know  that  its  deeds  have  been  evil — that  it  has 
reigned  by  terror,  not  by  affection — has  consulted  the  interests  of 
the  few  by  the  sacrifice  of  the  many — ^and  therefore  it  is  that  they 
deprecate  the  faithful  record  of  its  deeds.  They  arc  well  aware 
that  the  verdict  of  impartial  history  must  be  against  it,  and  they 
would  therefore  have  that  history  remain  unwritten.  It  is  safer 
for  them  to  trust,  and  they  well  know  it,  to  the  industriously  pro- 
pagated statements  of  their  own  partisans,  than  to  commit  tneir 
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cause  to  the  decision  of  a  judge  whom  neither  their  bribes  nor 
their  threats  can  influence.  Dr.  Madden  has  no  doubt  made  up 
his  mind  to  the  sort  of  abuse  with  which  his  work  vrill  meet  from 
this  quarter,  and  will  treat  it  as  it  deserves.  For  our  own  part 
we  thank  him  most  heartily  for  the  labour  he  has  undertaken, 
and  proceed,  without  further  comment,  to  acquaint  our  readers 
with  the  general  character  of  his  volumes.  His  object,  as  stated 
by  himself,  is  ^  to  do  justice  to  the  United  Irishmen,  to  point 
out  the  \iTong8  by  which  they  were  goaded  to  resistance,  the 
nature  of  the  poUtical  evils  they  desired  to  remove  from  their 
suffering  comitry,  the  good  at  which  they  aimed,  and  the  errors 
into  which  they  were  betrayed.' 

The  elucidation  of  this  portion  of  our  history  has  been  steadily 
kept  in  view,  and  no  pains  have  been  spared  to  eflFect  it  *  Setting 
out  with  the  determniation  ^  to  extenuate  nought,  and  to  set 
down  nought  in  malice,'  he  has  devoted  some  labour  and  expense 
to  collecting  documents  which,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  events, 
nuist  soon  have  been  lost  irrecoverably,  from  whence  any  reason- 
able readers,  unprejudiced  by  party,  may  be  able  to  form  a 
correct  estimate  of  the  motives  and  actions  of  men,  who  have 
hitherto  been  praised  and  blamed  with  little  or  no  reference  to 
the  real  circumstances  of  their  conduct  or  their  principles.' 
The  following  brief  extract  from  our  author's  preface  will  proba- 
bly startle  some  of  our  readers,  while  it  may  serve  to  prepare 
them  for  the  subsequent  disclosures  of  his  work : — 

*  Little  do  the  people  of  England  know  of  the  class  of  persons  who 
were  driven  into  rebellion.  Englishmen  may  probably  have  heard 
that  a  number  of  obscure,  ill-disposed,  and  reckless  men,  had  engaged 
in  an  unnatural  and  unprovoked  rebellion,  and  were  executed;  tfiat 
the  leaders  of  it  were  poor,  discontented,  embarrassed  wretches,  per- 
sons of  no  standing  in  society,  of  no  character  in  private  life,  conta- 
minated hy  revolutionary  doctrines  and  popish  principles.  If  such  per- 
sons read  this  work,  they  will  find  that  a  great  portion  of  these  unfor- 
tunate persons  were  gentlemen  by  birth,  education,  and  profession  ; — 
many  of  tliem  celebrated  for  their  talents,  respected  for  their  private 
wortli ;  several  of  them  scholars  who  liad  distinguished  themselves  in 
the  University  of  Dublin;  the  majority  of  them  members  of  the  Esta- 
blished Church;  some  of  them  Presbyterian  ministers;  few,  if  any,  of 
them  who  did  not  exert  more  or  less  influence  over  their  countrymen.' 
— Vol.  i.,  p.  xi. 

It  becomes  us  at  the  outset  to  remark,  that  we  sec  little  to  ad- 
mire in  the  character  and  policy  of  the  principal  agents  of  the 
Irish  rebellion.  With  few  exceptions,  their  patriotism  was  far 
from  being  of  the  highest  and  least  questionable  order.  A  goad- 
ing sense  of  the  wrongs  inflicted  on  their  country  was  their 
ruHng  passion,  and,  together  with  the  sufferings  which  they  en* 
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dared,  constituted  their  only  claim  on  the  sympathy  of 
Of  political  forethought  and  practical  wisdom  they  were  wholly 
destitute,  and  their  plans  were  consequently  disidnguished  by 
rashness  and  irresolution,  a  blindness  to  the  dangers  which  they 
haxaided,  and  a  self*  exaggeration  which  betokened  minds  of  an 
inferior  order.  The  power  of  public  sentiment  was  not  then 
known  in  Ireland,  and  the  physical  was  in  consequence  preferred 
to  the  moral,  in  utter  disregard  of  the  dictates  of  prudence,  and 
the  terrible  calamities  to  which  their  country  was  thereby  ex- 
posed* The  mania  of  French  republicanism  and  infideli^  had 
spread  over  the  nation  like  a  torrent,  and  swept  away  all  the 
precaationary  landuiarks  which  the  experience  of  farmer  i«e8 
had  erected. 

I>n  Madden^s  work,  necessarily  of  a  desultory  character,  is 
preceded  by  An  HUtorical  Iniroduciion,  furnished  by  a  literary 
firiend,  which  traces  with  considerable  ability,  and  in  a  luminous 
style,  the  history  of  our  relations  with  Ireland.  It  is  a  melan- 
choly, and,  to  England,  a  disgraceful  tale  which  this  chapter  tells. 
We  would  that  it  were  otherwise ;  but  the  truth  must  be  known, 
in  order  that  the  existing  state  of  feeling  should  be  understood, 
and  the  errors  and  crimes  of  a  former  system  be  ayoided.  Re- 
ferring to  the  rebellion  which  spread  such  terror  through  Sjiglmd 
in  the  time  of  Charles  the  First,  and  to  Cromwell's  campaign 
which  followed,  the  writer  of  this  Introduction  remarks  :-^ 

'  This  dreadful  war,  in  which  both  sides  manifested  an  equal  degree 
of  exterminating  fury,  is  one  of  the  most  perplexing  recorded  in  the 
annals  of  any  country,  from  the  great  variety  of  the  parties  engaged, 
and  from  their  rancorous  hostility  towards  each  other.  The  English 
were  divided  into  the  friends  of  the  parliament  and  the  friends  of  the 
king  ;  the  latter  again  were  subdivided  into  a  party  disposed  to  grant 
reasonable  terms  to  the  catholic  lords,  and  a  party  which  agreed  with 
the  puritans  tliat  popery  should  not  be  tolerated;  all  were,  however, 
united  in  a  desire  that  advantage  should  be  taken  of  the  commotions 
to  reap  a  new  harvest  of  confiscations  and  grants.  On  the  other  side 
were  the  Lords  of  the  Pale,  Catholics,  indeed,  by  religion,  but  English 
by  descent,  inclination,  and  prejudice,  zealous  royalists,  and  the  more 
so  as  the  king's  enemies  upbraided  him  with  a  secret  inclination  in 
favour  of  poi>ery; — the  Irish  of  the  north,  whose  chief  anxiety  was  to 
recover  their  ancient  lands  and  expel  the  intrusive  settlers; — ^the  men 
of  Connaught  and  Leinster,  whose  great  objects  were  to  attain  security 
for  their  property,  and  toleration  for  their  religion, — a  large  body, 
chiefly  among  the  southern  Irish,  aiming  at  establishing  the  independ- 
ence of  their  country  under  a  Catholic  Sovereign  appointed  by  the 
pope; — ^there  were  other  subdivisions  of  party,  each  obstinately  bent 
on  its  own  object,  without  any  regard  for  the  general  interest  of  the 
country,  or  any  very  fixed  principle  of  action.  Had  it  been  possible 
for  the  Catholic  royalists  to  trust  the  Protestant  friends  of  the  king, 
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and  tlic  native  Irisli  to  coalesce  with  the  Lords  of  the  Pale,  Ireland 
would  have  been  tran([uillized  and  secured  for  the  king  in  a  week,  for 
the  Puritans  were  a  miserable  minority;  but  during  the  whole  duration 
of  the  civil  war  in  England,  the  several  divisions  of  the  royal  party  in 
Irelimd  spent  tlieir  time  in  despicable  squabbles,  which  sei'ved  no  pur- 
pose but  to  increase  their  mutual  animosities. 

*  In  tlie  midst  of  tlie  almost  incredible  blunders  and  follies  of  the 
royalists  and  the  Irish,  Cromwell  landed,  and  by  the  massacres  of 
1  )roghcda  and  Wexford,  diffused  terror  over  the  land.  But  even  these 
fearful  warnings  failed  to  produce  an  union  of  parties;  the  friends  of 
tlie  Papal  Nuncio  thwarted  the  plans  of  the  king's  lieutenant ;  the 
Protestant  royalists  openly  expressed  dislike  of  their  allies;  the  native 
Irish  could  not  be  brought  to  coalesce  with  men  of  English  descent. 
AVhichever  party  prevailed  in* the  council,  the  minority  took  vengeance 
for  defeat  by  betraying  the  common  cause  to  the  common  enemy;  and 
it  seemed  as  if  Cromwell  had  only  to  look  on  tranquilly  until  his  ad- 
versaries had  torn  ciich  other  to  pieces.  But  he  was  too  hurried  to 
wait;  he  marched  onward,  marking  his  track  by  lire  and  desolation. 
Some  places,  pai'ticulai'ly  Clonniel,  made  a  resistance  which  would 
have  afforded  an  opi)ortunity  for  changing  the  whole  course  of  the 
war,  but  the  Commissioners  of  Trust,  api>ointed  by  the  council  of  con- 
federate parties,  countermanded  the  orders  of  the  lord-lieutenant,  and 
he  thwarted  every  one  of  their  projects;  the  garrisons  were  abandoned 
to  their  fate,  and  a  handful  of  Puritans  became  masters  of  Ireland. 
The  confederates  had  nothing  more  to  do  than  to  dispute  which  party 
had  the  greatest  share  in  producing  such  a  calamity.* — lb.,  p.  13 — 15. 

The  association  of  United  Irishmen  grew  out  of  the  Irish 
volunteers,  when  the  latter  organization  departed  from  its  origiDal 
principles  by  refusing  to  advocate  the  emancipation  of  the 
Catholics.  By  this  suicidal  act  it  lost  the  conndence  of  the 
people,  and  soon  fell  before  the  suspicions  and  fears  of  the  En- 
glish government  The  period  of  its  existence,  as  an  oi^ganized 
military  association,  was  from  1777  to  1793,  two  years  prior  to 
the  latter  of  which  dates  the  first  society  of  United  Irishmen  was 
formed  at  Belfast,  by  Theobald  Wolfe  Tone,  a  young  barrister 
of  considerable  promise.  Amongst  the  resolutions  adopted  by 
tlie  Belfast  Society  at  its  first  general  meeting,  it  is  declared  that 
the  sole  constitutional  mode  by  which  the  undue  influence  of  the 
English  government  over  the  affairs  of  Ireland  can  be  opposed, 
*  is  by  a  complete  and  radical  reform  of  the  representation  of  the 
people  in  parliament,'  and  *  that  no  reform  is  just  which  does  not 
include  Inslimen  of  every  religious  profession.'  The  two  great 
principles  of  parliamentary  reform  and  catholic  emancipation 
were  thus  explicitly  announced  as  the  main  objects  of  the  asso- 
ciation, and  K)r  some  time  continued,  notwithstanding  the  repub- 
licanism of  individual  members,  to  be  its  distinctive  uadce.  The 
organization  spread  rapidly  through  the  country.     In  No?em* 
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ber,  1791»  ft  society  was  formed  at  Dublin^  when  the  following 
tes^  to  be  taken  by  every  member  on  admission,  was  adopted:— 

*  ^  ly  A.  B.,  in  the  presence  of  Grod,  do  pledge  myself  to  my  oomitry, 
tbat  I  will  use  all  my  abilities  and  influence  in  the  attainment  of  an 
in^partial  and  adequate  representation  of  the  Irish  nation  in  parlia- 
ment; and  as  a  means  of  absolute  and  immediate  necessity  in  the  esta- 
blishment of  this  chief  good  of  Ireland^  I  will  endeavour,  as  much  as 
liea  in  my  ability,  to  forward  a  brotherhood  of  affection,  an  identity  of 
interests,  a  communion  of  rights,  and  an  union  of  power,  among  Irish- 
m^i  of  lUl  religious  persuasions,  without  which  every  reform  in  parlia- 
ment must  be  partial,  not  national,  inadequate  to  the  wants,  delusive 
to  the  wishes,  and  insufficient  for  the  freedom  and  happiness  of  this 
ooontry/  '—lb.,  pp.  137,  138. 

The  language  held  at  the  different  meetings  of  the  Society 
during  this  and  the  following  year,  was  bold  and  imprudent,  so 
as  to  aflford  reasonable  ground  to  apprehend  the  change  which 
speedily  came  over  its  counsels.  Several  state  prosecutions  in 
ccHisequence  took  place,  in  one  of  which,  as  advocate  for  the 
accused,  A.  H.  Rowan,  Mr.  Curran  delivered  that  celebrated 
speech,  which  has  probably  obtained  a  wider  circulation  than 
any  other  specimen  of  Irish  oratory  of  any  age.  In  1794,  the 
violent  language  employed,  and  the  daring  publicity  with  which 
the  procee£ng8  of  toe  Society  were  carriea  on,  brought  on  its 
members  the  vengeance  of  government  On  the  4th  of  May  in 
that  year,  their  ordinary  place  of  meeting  was  visited  by  the 
police,  and  their  papers  were  seized.  An  important  change  in 
the  construction  and  recognised  object  of  the  Society  speedily 
afterwards  took  place,— one  which  the  slightest  foresight  might 
have  predicted,  and  which  was  obviously  the  natural  growth  of 
events.  The  more  timid  and  pnident  part  of  the  members  retired, 
whilst  the  more  enthusiastic  and  determined  remained,  and  gave 
a  thoroughly  republican  complexion  to  the  association.  This 
happened  in  1795.  *  The  original  test  of  the  Society  was 
changed  into  an  oath  of  secrecy  and  fidelity :  its  original  objects, 
reform  and  emancipation,  were  now  merged  in  aims  amounting 
to  revolution  and  the  establishment  of  a  republican  government.' 
The  organization  of  the  Society  was  completed,  and  its  branches 
were  spread  systematically  over  the  whole  country.  It  was 
imagined  by  the  leaders  of  the  United  Irishmen  that  they  might 
reckon  with  confidence  on  the  fidelity  of  all  their  confederates. 
In  this,  however,  they  were  egregiously  mistaken,  as  the  event 
proved.  Several  of  tne  most  active  and  noisy  of  their  associates 
were  in  the  pay  of  government,  and  contributed  at  once  to  fan 
the  mistaken  patriotism  of  their  countrymen,  and  to  reveal  their 
counsels  to  the  English  ministry. 
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^  In  this  catalogue  of  treachery,  the  names  of  persons  are  to  be 
found,  wlio  were  at  the  same  time  the  prominent  partisans — ^nay,  the 
]ir()fcssional  advocates— of  the  party  committed  in  this  unfortunate 
striiprnrlo,  and  the  secret  agents  and  paid  servants  of  the  government, 
employed  as  sj)ios  on  their  own  accomplices  and  companions.  The 
treason  of  these  men  to  tlieir  comrades,  no  douht  was  serviceable  to 
government — nay  more,  beneficial  to  the  country  itself;  but  the 
traitors  were  despicable,  even  tlien,  in  the  sight  of  their  employers,  and 
cannot  be  otherwise  now,  in  tlie  eyes  of  their  successors.  Every  im- 
l)ortant  proceeding  of  the  United  Irishmen  was  known  to  government. 
Lord  Clare  acknowledged,  in  a  debate  in  the  English  Honse  of  Ixm^s 
in  1801,  that  *  the  United  Irishmen  who  negotiated  with  the  Irisli 
government  in  1798,  liad  disclosed  nothing  which  the  king's  ministers 
wore  not  ac([uainted  with  before.' 

'  The  betrayers  of  theii*  society  were  not  the  poor  or  inferior  mem- 
horii  of  it;  some  of  them  were  high  in  the  confidence  of  the  directory; 
otliers  not  sworn  in,  but  trusted  in  its  concerns,  learned  in  the  law, 
soeial  in  their  habits,  liberal  in  their  politics,  prodigal  in  tlieir  ex- 
penses, necMly  in  their  circumstances,  and  therefore  covetous  of  money; 
loo.^e  in  their  public  and  private  principles,  therefore  open  to  tempta- 
tion.'—lb.,  pp.  147—149. 

A  regular  system  of  espionage  was  adopted  in  1795.  In  the 
following  year  few  secrets  of  the  Society  were  unknown  to  the 
executive.  Even  their  legal  advisers,  so  thorough  was  the  cor- 
ruption of  the  times,  were  in  many  cases  in  the  service  of  govern- 
ment, and  received  as  the  reward  of  their  infamy,  large  donations 
from  the  public  purse. 

Amongst  the  list  of  informers  whom  the  government  retained, 
Mr.  Thomas  Reynolds  held  an  infamous  pre-eminence.  He  was 
a  silk  manufacturer  in  Dublin,  of  indifferent  private  character, 
who  liad  been  admitted  to  the  councils,  and  was  well  acquainted 
with  the  leaders,  of  the  Association.     Dr.  Madden  tells  us— 

*  The  person  whose  disclosures  of  the  designs  of  the  Leinster 
societies  of  United  Irishmen,  government  ultimately  availed  themselves 
ol',  was  Mr.  Thomas  Reynolds,  a  silk  manufacturer  in  the  liberty, 
whose  business  had  been  carried  on  at  No.  9,  Park-street,  the  house 
in  which  he  was  born,  on  the  12th  of  March,  1771.  On  the  anniver- 
sary of  that  day,  twenty-seven  years  subsequently, — ^namely,  on  the 
12th  of  March,  1798,  the  first  striking  incident  in  the  drama  of  his 
public  hfe  took  place,  at  the  house  of  liis  friend,  Oliver  Bond,  in 
Bridge-street,  where  the  latter  and  fourteen  others  of  his  associates, 
delegates  Irom  various  societies  of  United  Irislnnen,  holding  a  pro- 
vincial meeting,  were  arrested  on  his  information.' — lb.,  pp.  212,213. 

No  words  can  express  the  infamy  of  such  a  man,  nor  is  our 
abhorrence  diminished  by  any  benefits  to  the  commonwealth 
which  may  have  been  incidental  to  his  treachery.     His  motives 
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iveie  base  in  the  last  d^ree,  and  his  memory  is  in  consequence 
]|»thed  by  all  classes  orlrishmen.  His  pecuniary  remuneration^ 
homeYBTf  was  most  ample.  He  had  his  rewaidf  thooffh  even 
ihai^  liberal  as  it  was^  fiuled  to  satisfy  his  selfish  mind.  The  fol- 
Idrwuig  extract  shows  how  liberal  Tory  eovemments  have  been  in 

wmuneiatmg  their  base  and  unscrupulous  agents:— 

-II  ■    I'.  ■'  ' 

..  ,*  DpcumentSi  ^ose  authenticity  cannot  be  called  in  qnestioDy  are 
Sm.eadsbeskce^  and  fmnish  irrefragahle  proof  of  Mr.  T.  Bejndbiis  httviog 
jeoeiyed  for  his  disclosures^  not  600L  only,  but  the  sum  of  SOOOLf  in 
Jhuv  paymentSy  at  the  foUowiug  dates,  and  in  the  fdlowing  amounts^— 

*  <  1796,  Sept  29,  Mr.  T.  Reynolds  received         -    £1000 

—  Nov.  16,        Ditto  ditto    *        •      2000 
1799,  Jan.  19,         Ditto  ditto    -        -       1000 

—  March  4,        Ditto  ditto    -        -      1000* 
Vto  complete  5000/.* — ^And,  moreover,  on  the  14th  of  Jane,  1799,  Mr. 
Bcyntddi  recdved  his  annuity  of  1000/.,  *  in  full  to  the  25th  of  Ibrch, 
1799  f  from  which  period  tiU  his  death,  the  18th  of  August,  1886,  his 
pension  continued  to  be  paid  to  him. ' 

*  The  amount  of  that  pension  was  1000/.  Irish,  or  920/.  British:  he 
received  it  for  a  term  of  thirty-seven  years. 

*  The  gross  amount  for  the  above  period,  at  920L  per 

annum,  is £34,040 

Gratuity  before  the  trials  of  Bond,  M'Cann,and  Byrne  500 
Gratuities  between  Sept.  1798,  and  March  4,  1799  -  5000 
Consulship  at  Lisbon,  four  years  at  1400/.  per  annum  5600 
Consulship  at  Iceland,  two  years  at  300/.  per  annum  -         600 

£45,740 

*  In  1810  he  was  appointed  to  the  consulate  at  Lisbon,  where  he 
remained  nearly  four  years,  the  salary  and  emoluments  of  which  office 
averaged  1400/,  per  annum. 

<  In  1817  he  was  appointed  to  the  consulate  at  Iceland,  where  he 
remained  about  one  year,  on  a  salary  of  300/.  per  annum;  he  returned 
to  England,  and  in  1819  went  back  to  Copenhagen,  where  he  con- 
tinued a  few  months,  and  then,  on  leave  of  absence,  repaired  to  France, 
leaving  his  son  to  act  in  his  stead  as  vice-consul,  in  which  office  he 
continued  till  1822;  another  son  obtained  a  lucrative  appointment 
under  the  stamp  office  department  at  Hull. 

'  This  enormous  sum  of  45,740/.,  the  '  disinterested  fnend  of  his 
country'  received,  and  as  the  pension  on  the  Irish  civil  list  reverts  to 
his  widow  and  to  his  two  sons,  who  are  now  in  the  prime  of  life,  it  is 
by  no  means  improbable  that  one  of  the  parties  may  survive  the  person 
to  whom  it  was  originally  granted  some  five-and-twenty  or  thirty 
years;  and  if  so,  the  people  of  Great  Britain  will  have  the  further 
gratification  of  paying  another  sum  of  twenty  or  five-and-twenty 
thousand  pounds  more,  for  the  credit  of  Lord  Castlereagh's  govern- 
ment in  Lreland  (nominally  of  Lord  Camden's),  and  as  a  tribute  of 
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^  Such  wore  the  well-timed  measures  adopted  bj  the  Irish  government 
to  can^r  the  insurrt>ction,  in  Lord  Cagtlercngh's words,  'to  explode,' wlien 
the  niischiuvoih<<  designs  of  the  United  Irishmen  Society  had  been 
lung  known  to  that  government, — and  so  fully,  that  one  of  its  leading 
members  declared  in  j)arliament,  '  that  the  state  prisoners  had  eonfewed 
nothing  which  had  not  Ikh'U  known  to  them  bc^fore.*  Why,  then,  did 
they  not  arrest  the  leaders  of  the  Leiaster  societies  long  before,  and 
pro^'cnt  the  insnn'oction  which  at  length  broke  out? 

'  1'his  ]>olicy  of  allowing  a  people  to  go  into  rebellion,  when  the 
leaders  of  it  might  have  lM?en  previously  seize<l,  and  their  plans  conse- 
ijiicntly  (»hf!trnct(*d  and  deranged,  is  one  which,  in  the  recent  commotion 
in  ri)per  Canada,  has  b<'cn  stigmatized  in  the  British  parliament  as  a 
pnK'oeding  which  could  not  he  defended  on  any  grounds.  The  jwhcy 
(worthy  of  jMacliiavclli)  had  been  acted  on,  however,  by  Mr.  Pitt  so 
early  as  1794,  in  tin.'  case  of  Jackson,  the  emissaiy  of  the  French  go- 
vei-nmcnt,  wlio  had  boon  denounced  to  him  by  his  companion,  Cockayne. 
On  Jackson's  arrival  in  Kngland,  Mr.  Pitt  was  informed  of  his  trca- 
si)nable  designs  by  Ci»ekayne,  and  yet  he  suffered  the  tnutor  to  proceed 
to  Ireland  on  his  misdiiovous  enterprise,  accompanied  by  the  informer, 
to  oj)en  hi<  mission  to  the  leaders  of  the  United  Irishmen  Society  in 
that  country,  and  to  inveigh*,  the  imprudent  and  unwary  persons  with 
whom  lie  was  put  in  comnnniieation,  into  acts  of  treason. 

*  TIi<»  policy  which  dictated  such  a  proceeding,  truly  deserves  the 
worst  name  that  can  be  given  to  it.  The  duty  of  nn  enlightened 
minister  in  similar  circumstances,  in  these  days,  would  be  considered 
by  all  parties,  to  prevent,   at  the  onset,  the  accomplishment  of  such 


the.  unfortunate  country  had  to  pass  Ix'fore  a  legislative  Union  could 
be  carried,  was  not  to  be  interrupted.  Two  years  later,  Mr.  Harvey 
IM.  -Morres,  a  genth^man  of  rank  and  a  magistrate  of  the  county  Tip- 
pcrary,  and  tluMi  (»f  acknowledged  h>yalty,  wrote  to  Mr.  Secretary 
i.iK)ke  infc»rming  him  that  the  (h'ange  and  other  factious  societies  bail 
recently  spread  into  that  county,  and  w(»re  pnKluctive  of  miseliievous 
results,  winch  would  inv«dve  the  country  in  insurrection  if  they  were 
n<)t  suppressed.  Mr.  Monvs  expressed  his  readiness  to  net  in  concert 
with  the  government  in  preventing  such  disorders,  and  discouraging 
ho.<e  societies  which  then  were  exasi>erating  the  people.  Mr.  Secre- 
tary l.<,ok('  a(ldress(Ml  a  rejily  to  this  gentleman,  which  could  leave  no 
doubt  on  his  miiid  that  the  Orange  societies  were  under  the  esjiecial 
protcjction  of  the  government,  and  the  result  would  Ikj  putting  the 
people  out  uf  the  king's  peace.  Mr.  Morres  was  thanked  for  'tliis 
Vnx)l  of  his  zeal  and  loyalty,'  but  was  informed  the  government  saw  no 
reasm  for  acting  on  his  suggc^stions,  or  availhig  itself,  in  this  matter, 
of  Ins  s<»rvices. — lb.,  210 212. 

It  is  intimated  by  Dr.  Madden,  though  wc  can  scarcely  give 
credit  to  the  statement,  that  treachery  was  not  confined  to  the 
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• 

madiatii  day,  I  was  as  fully  oohvinced  of  his  diBrangemeiit  as  I  was  of 

■^JDJ  <wii  ezistenoe;  and  under  this  impression,  not  only  prayed  with 

"  m^f  and  &r  him,  in  his  seemingly  composed  moments,  but  was  quite 

Migliiedwith  the  iM»Mief/tf/ comfort  which  devotunud  exereiaet  woemaii 

to  giTe  hioL     Some  of  our  party,  however,  suspected  him  of  imposture 

from  the  first;  and  their  suspicion  was  soon  confirmed,  by  his  being 

'  removed,  for  some  time  every  day,  to  a  distant  apartment  and  detained 

in  secret  conference.    His  total  removal  from  us,  a  few  days  after- 

wiofda,  and  his  ^^mpioms  rf  imani^  suddenly  disappearing,  certainty 

'  .audeeeded  suspicion,  and  Ids  name  was  consigned  to  infamy,  together 

.'with  those  of  his  enq>loyer8/  '—lb.,  pp.  321 — 323. 

Eflforts  were  made  to  involve  the  more  moderate  and  consti- 
tational  reformers  in  the  treasonable  designs  of  the  United  Irish- 
men. Mr.  Grattan  was  tampered  with  in  the  hope  of  his  com- 
:  mttting  some  indiscretion  which  might  aSord  a  pica  for  his  arrest, 
hat  as  liis  recent  biographer  remancs,  he  *  was  by  far  too  expe- 
nenced  a  person  to  place  himself  in  that  dbtressing  situation 
where  he  would  be  privy  to  proceedings  which  would  have  been 
diai^reeable  to  him  to  know,  and  dangerous  not  to  reveal'  Mr. 
Grattan  was  obnoxious  to  the  ruling  powers  as  a  reformer,  and 
still  more  so  as  one  who  had  denounced  their  treachery,  and  ac- 
knowledged his  own  too  easy  fisiith  in  the  matter  ot  an  inde- 
pendent legislature.  In  1785  he  discovered  that  the  couched 
independence  of  the  Irish  parliament,  the  great  object  of  his  past 
life,  was  but  nominal  and  deceptive,  and  he  immediately  expressed 
his  disappointment  and  indignation  in  terms  which  became  his 
talents  and  his  patriotism.  Tliis  was  the  crowning  sin  of  Grat- 
tan's  political  life,  for  which  Lord  Castlcrcagh  and  others  would 
gladly  have  inflicted  a  merciless  penalty. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  rebellion  itself,  or  of  its 
prime  movers,  but  one  opinion  can  be  entertained  of  the  un- 
speakable baseness  of  the  men  who  abused  the  confidence  of 
their  too  credulous  companions,  in  order  to  serve  their  own 
selfish  interests.  The  character  of  a  spy  has  been  universally 
held  to  be  hateful  throughout  the  civilized  world ;  nor  is  tliere 
anything  in  the  spirit  and  services  of  those  employed  on  this 
occasion  in  Ireland,  to  redeem  them  from  the  general  infamy 
attaching  to  their  class. 

A  judgment  scarcely  less  condemnatory  must  be  passed  on  the 
Irish  government,  which,  on  a  full  knowledge  of  the  designs  of 
the  United  Irishmen,  permitted  them  to  continue  their  organiza- 
tions, and  ultimately  hastened  the  explosion  of  their  treason.  Lord 
Castlcrcagh  had  now  abandoned  the  liberal  professions  which  in 
other  days  had  won  him  the  confidence  of  his  countrymen,  and 
there  was  nothing  too  tortuous  or  base  for  his  apostate  mind. 

VOL,  xir,  F  F 
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*  Siicli  wcrotlie  well-timed  measures  adopted  by  the  Irish  government 
t()  cause  the  insurrection,  in  Lord  Coi^tlcreagh's  words,  'to  explode,'  when 
the  mischievous  designs  of  the  United  Iridhmen  Society  had  been 
lon;^  known  to  that  government, — and  so  fully,  that  one  of  its  leadio|! 
members  declared  in  parliament,  *  that  the  state  prisoners  had  confessed 
nothing  which  had  not  been  known  to  them  before.'  ^VTiy,  then,  did 
they  not  arrest  the  leaders  of  the  Lcinster  societies  long  before,  and 
prevent  the  insun*cction  which  at  lengtli  broke  out  ? 

'  I'his  ]>olicy  of  allowing  a  people  to  go  into  rebellion,  when  tbe 
leaders  of  it  miglit  have  Iwen  previously  seized,  ond  their  plans  conse- 
(luently  obstructed  and  deranged,  is  one  which,  in  the  recent  commotion 
in  U})per  Canada,  has  been  stigmatized  in  the  British  parliament  as  a 
proceeding  wliieh  could  not  be  defended  on  any  grounds.  The  policy 
(worthy  of  IMachiavelli)  had  been  acted  on,  however,  by  Mr.  Rtt  m 
early  as  179-1,  in  tlie  case  of  Jackson,  the  emissaiy  of  the  French  go- 
vernment, who  had  been  denounced  to  him  by  his  companion,  Cockayne. 
On  Jackson's  arrival  in  England,  Mr.  IMtt  was  informed  of  his  trea- 
sonable designs  by  C\)ekayne,  and  yet  he  suffered  the  traitor  to  proceed 
to  Ireland  on  his  mischievous  enterprise,  accompanied  by  the  informer, 
to  oyam  his  mission  to  the  leaders  of  the  United  Irishmen  Society  in 
that  country,  and  to  inveigle  the  imprudent  and  unwary  persons  with 
whom  he  was  j)ut  in  communication,  into  acts  of  treason. 

*  The  policy  wliich  dictated  such  a  proceeding,  truly  deserves  the 
worst  name  that  can  b(?  given  to  it.     The  duty  of  an  enlightened 
minister  in  similar  circumstances,  in  these  days,  would  be  considered 
by  all  parties,  to  prevent,   at  the  onset,  the  accomplishment  of  such 
designs  ;  and  wliere  the  violence  of  political  excitement  was  tending 
towards  sedition,  before  the  lunited  partizan  had  precipitated  his  fol- 
lowers and  himself  into  the  guilt  of  ti'eason,  to  check  his  course,  in- 
stead (»r  accelerating  his  steps.     The  process,  however,  through  which 
the  unfortunate  country  had  to  pass  before  a  legislative  Union  could 
be  carrieil,  was  not  ti)  be  interrupted.     Two  years  later,  Mr.  Harvey 
IM.  ]Morres,  a  gentleman  of  rank  and  a  magistrate  of  the  county  Tip- 
perary,  and  th(»n  of  acknowledged  loyalty,  wrote  to   Mr.   Secretary 
('ooke,  informing  him  that  the  Orange  and  other  factious  societies  ha«l 
recently  spread  into  that  county,  and  were  productive  of  mischievous 
results,  wliich  would  involve  the  country  in  insurrection  if  they  were 
not  sui)pressed.     Mr.  Morres  expressed  his  readiness  to  act  in  concert 
with  the  government  in  preventing  such  disorders,  and  discouraging 
those  societies,  which  th(m  were  exasperating  the  people.     Mr.  Secre- 
tary Cooke  a(ldress(Ml  a  rejdy  to  this  gentleman,  which  could  leave  no 
doubt  on  his  mind  that  the  Orange  societies  were  under  the  especial 
])roteetion  of  the  government,  and  the  result  would  1)C  putting  tlio 
people  out  of  the  king's  peace.     Mr.  Morres  was  thanked  for  *  this 
yroof  of  his  zeal  and  loyalty,'  but  was  informed  the  government  saw  no 
reason  for  acting  on  his  suggestions,  or  availing  itself,  in  this  matter, 
of  his  services.' — lb.,  210—212. 

It  is  intimated  by  Dr.  Madden,  though  wc  can  scarcely  give 
credit  to  the  statement,  tliat  treachery  was  not  confined  to  the 
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Uiiit^  Indiiiieni  but  that  ^in  the  dosets  of  the  mbit  hifloebtial 
ftfends  Und  agents  of  irovemment,  there  existed  chatrndnrfoom^ 
Ai4nidatioii  with  the  leaders  of  the  United  Irishmen,  lr]^tae«D8 
of  which  the  most  important  measures  of  the  administration  wM^ 
made  Iknown  to  the  Directoir,  and  to  others  in  the'confidencfe  df 
l)|i^|.mem]i>(p^  frequents  baffled  the  designs  of  gov^roiinent^ 

and  idisconcerted  thejptana  of  the  law  officers  of  the  crown  in  the 
comae  ,of  the  proceeoings  instituted  against  the  members  of  this 
SQcifity.'  Wc  moch  doubt  whether  a  more  searching  inqoirj 
into  W0  fiusts  which  are  alleged  to  bear  out  this  representaticmf 
would  not  lead  to  the  conclusion  that^  in  thii^  as  in  other  well* 
known  cases,  the  Irish  leaders  were  duped  by  the  idausible  piov 
«H»i<i»i^rgoveminent  emisBaries.        ^  *^      *^ 

According  to  the  new  organization   of  the  society  which 
was  completed  May  10,  1795,  separation  ftom  England  and 
a  repnbhcan  government  became   the  fixed,  though   not  at 
6nc4^  the  avowed   object   of  its  leaders.      Foreign  assistance 
was  deemed  needful  for  the  accomplishment  of  these  eiids,  and 
France  was  naturally  looked  to  as  toe  quarter  whence  it  was  to 
be  obtained.    After  the  Indemnity  and  Insurrection  Acts  were 
proposed  for  the  adoption  of  the  l^islature,  and  the  system  of 
coercion  and  extermination  in  the  fforth  had  receivea  a  Itgd 
sanction,  a  meeting  of  the  executive  of  the  association  took  place 
in  May  1796,  when  it  was  determined  that  as  no  constitutional 
means  of  opposing  oppression  were  available,  assistance  should 
be  sought  from  a  foreiffn  power.     In  pursuance  of  this  resolution. 
Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald  proceeded  to  the  French  frontier,  and 
had  an  interview  with  General  Iloche,  with  whom  he  entered 
into  arrangements  for  the  descent  of  French  troops  on  the  Irish 
coast     To  this  fearful  pass  were  affairs  brouffht  by  the  unscru- 
pulous tyranny  and  grinding  oppression  of  tnc  government  on 
the  one  hand^  and  the  unrcnecting  and  passionate  enthusiasm  of 
the  Irish  leaders  on  the  other.     Alive  only  to  the  wrongs  which 
had  been  inflicted  by  England,  they  blindly  solicited  the  presence 
of  a  French  auxiliary,  and  hazarded  all  the  terrific  evils  of  a  civil 
war.     The  presence  of  foreign  troops  was  at  first  thought  indis- 
pensable to  the  success  of  a  popular  movement,  but  when  disap- 
pointed in  this  direction,  it  was  madly  resolved  to  rouse  an  un- 
armed but  infuriated  populace  gainst  the  disciplined  troops  and 
steady  counsels  of  Eneland.     The  sufferings  of  the  Irish  had 
indeed  been  terrible.    No  words  can  paint  too  darkly  the  atrocities 

Eractised  on  them.  The  injustice  and  oppression  to  which  they 
ad  been  subjected  on  the  part  of  several  administrations  from 
1792  to  1798,  are  set  forth  in  a  petition  known  to  be  drawn  up 
bv  Mr.  Grattan,  and  presented  to  the  crown  by  the  Irish  Whig 
Club,  as  one  of  its  last  acts. 
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*  In  this  ailmirablo  document,  the  roeent  rebellion  is  clearly  and 
irn*fni«rablv  shown  to  be  the  result  of  their  measures  ;  the  dislioiumr 
ln'ouL'ht  on  both  Houses  so  early  as  1792,  by  the  scaiidaloursly  oi)en, 
and  >]i:unrl'iilly  avowed  sale  of  tlie  Peerage,  to  pi-ooure  seats  in  the 
('<)nnnons;  the  people's  conlidencc  in  pavliameut  destroyed;  theuncuu- 
stitiitional  natnn*  of  the  act  33  George  the  Third,  to  pi-event  what  was 
calhMl  inilawful  assemblies  of  the  people,  under  pretence  of  preparin* 
petitions,  or  other  addresses  to  the  crown  or  the  parliament ;  the 
ri^'-our  of  the  p^nnpowder  and  convention  bills  in  1793;  the  persern- 
tions  of  the  j)coph',  on  the  part  of  the  Orangemen  in  the  nortli, 
sanctioned  and  j)rotected  in  1790,  by  a  Bill  of  Indemnity;  the  parti- 
ality (»xhiliited  in  the  resolutions  bi*ought  forward  iu  the  Iloase  of 
( 'onnnons  by  the  attorney-general  in  that  year,  as  a  kind  of  supple- 
ment to  his  insiu'reetion  act,  wherein  all  the  disturbances  of  the  four 
])r(^ceiling  years  ar(^  ascribed  to  the  Defenders,  and  not  one  syllable  is 
mentioned  of  the  atrocities  of  the  Peep-of-day  Boys,  committed  on  the 
]>co|>le,  who,  liavin«^  no  protection  to  look  to  from  the  law,  were  com- 
j>elled,  in  s«;lf-dofencc,  to  resi»»t  tlieir  extcrminatoi*s.  The  suspenMon 
of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Bill  in  1797,  the  extreme  severity  of  military 
government,  Lord  C'arliampton's  wholeside  transportation  of  the  people 
without  trial  or  leiral  proof  of  guilt,  (ienorid  Lake's  death-denouncing 
proelamation,  the  free  cpiarters  in  the  country,  the  proscription  of  th<» 
<'atholii's,  the  burning  of  their  dwellings  and  their  chapels  ;  and  lastly, 
in  a  country  wliere  female  chaslity  was  held  in  the  higliest  respect,  tlie 
liciMitionsness  of  a  jiiilitary  ^1)1)10,  who,  in  the  wortls  of  their  com- 
niander-in-(rhief,  at  a  latca*  ]M*riod,  were  '  terrible  to  all  except  the 
enemy,'  are  likewise  rofiirred  to.' — Jb.,  pp.  117,  118. 

These  atrocities  might  have  made  out  a  justifiable  reason  for 
revolt,  if  there  had  been  any  rational  ground  to  hope  that  such 
revolt  coidd  be  carried  to  a  successful  issue  ;  but  they  form  no  vin- 
dication of  the  nisbness  of  men  who  jdunffcd  their  country  into 
the  horrors  of  a  civil  war,  without  the  slightest  possibility  of 
success.  The  utter  hopelessness  of  the  movement  is  strikingly 
shown  in  a  convei*satiou  reported  by  Dr.  Madden,  as  having 
taken  place  between  Lord  Fitzgerald  and  a  gentleman  whose 
name  is  not  given,  but  whose  remarks  indicate  his  .sound  judg- 
ment and  upright  puq)osc. 

*  He,  informed  Lord  IMwanl,  though  ho  had  taken  no  part  for  some 
time  in  the  afliurs  (»f  the  Kni<m,  he  di<l  not  ec'ase  to  give  his  opinion 
when  consulted,  and  especially  by  Lord  Edwiu'd — though  he  was  well 
aware,  wlien  onc(»  his  lords) dp  had  made  up  his  mind  on  a  point,  lie 
was  litlh*  inMnenced  by  the  counsel  of  any  man.  When  I-K)rd  E^lwanl 
had  spoken  of  his  dtiserting  the.  caus(»,  the  latter  fcdt  hurt  by  the  obser- 
vation, and  re])lie.d  in  strong  terms  that  he  had  not  deserted  the  people, 
nor  betrayed  their  canse,  but  those  people  had  done  so,  wlu)  had  pn»- 
fipitaled  measurt^s,  ]»rcmaturely  taken,  which  did  not  aflbnl  the  least 
l)romi^'e  of  sm-eess.     *  My  lord,'  said  he,  *  I  uni  not  a  [MTSon  to  desert 


a  CfLUse  in  which  I  have  embarked.  I  knew  the  dangei»,.  of  it  whfeii  1 
joined  it ;  were  those  dangers  only  for  myself,  or  the  firiepida  .^boi^ 
Uatdf  I  am  not  the  man  to  be  deterred  by  the  consideration  f»f  ,whiit  qmf 
bi|»pen  to  mysdif  or  them — ^wo  m%ht  fall^  but  the  cause  ivu^gibl  l^fWQ 
ai^  60  kwg  as  the  country  was  served,  it  would  matter  little;.  ]^|||.w]^ 
I  know  the  step  that  yom  are  taking  will  invdve  that  caip^.ia.^^ 
graateet  difficulties,  mv  fears  are  great-I  tremble  for  the  res^It.|.  My 
kifd,  all  the  der?ices  that  yoo  or  your  noble  hoaso  havo.  ever  reni}«mt4 
to  the  country,  or  ever  can  render  to  it^  will  never  make  amen43,  tif 
the  people  feat  the  misery  and  wretchedness  the  failure  of  your  present 
pbos.  will  cause  them/  *  I  tell  you/  replied  Lord  Edward  impetuoody, 
^  the  chances  of  success  are  greatly  in  favour  of  our  attempt^  examiner 
these  retmms — here  are  returns  which  shew  that  one  hundred  tbousaAd 
antted  men  may  be  counted  on  to  take  the  field.'  ^  My  lord,'  repliect 
his  friend,  *  it  is  one  thing  to  have  a  hundred  thousand  men  on  papers 
Mi  another  in  the  field.  A  hundred  thousand  men  on  papesc  wUi  not 
fucnidi  fifty  thousand  in  array.  I,  for  one,  am  enrolled  amongst  the 
number;,  but  I  candidly  tell  you,  you  will  not  find  me  in  your  ranks* 
Y<Hi=  kaow  for  what  objects  we  joined  this  Union,  and  what  moana  we 
seekoned  on  for  carrying  them  into  effect  Fifteen  thousand  French- 
men  were  considered  essential  to  our  undertaking.  If  they  were  so  at 
that  time,  still  more  so  are  they  now,  when  our  warlike  aspect  haa 
caused  the  government  to  pour  troops  into  the  country/  'What!^ 
said  Lord  Edward,  *  would  you  attempt  nothing  without  these  fifteen* 
thousand  men — ^would  you  not  be  satisfied  with  ten  thousand  V  *  I 
would,  my  lord/  replied  his  friend,  '  if  the  aid  of  the  fifteen  could  not 
be  procured/ 

*  *  But/  continued  Lord  Edward,  *  if  even  the  ten  could  not  bo  got, 
what  would  you  do  then  ?' 

*  *  I  would  then  accept  of  five,  my  lord/  was  the  reply. 

* '  But/  said  Lord  Edward,  fixing  his  eyes  witli  great  earnestness  on 
him,  *  we  cannot  get  five  thousand,  and  with  respect  to  the  larger  force 
we  originally  wished  for,  had  we  succeeded,  with  so  large  a  body  of 
French  troops,  we  might  Iiave  found  it  difficult  enough  to  get  rid  of 
our  allicis/  To  this  it  was  replied,  *  My  lord,  if  we  found  it  possible 
to  get  rid  of  our  enemies,  ten  times  as  numerous  as  our  allies,  wo 
could  have  little  difficulty  in  getting  rid  of  the  latter  when  necessity 
required  it/ 

*  *  But,  I  tell  you  we  cannot,*  said  Lord  Edward,  'get  even  the  five 
thousand  you  speak  of,  and  when  you  know  that  we  cannot,  will  you 
desert  our  cause  ?  The  eyes  of  the  delegates  were  turned  on  the 
person  thus  addressed.  lie  felt  that  Lord  Edward  had  put  the  matter 
in  such  a  light  before  those  present,  that  he  would  have  been  branded 
as  a  traitor  if  he  abandoned  the  cause,  while  there  was  a  ray  of  hope 
for  its  success. 

*  My  lord,'  said  he,  *  if  iiyc  thousand  men  could  not  be  obtained,  I 
would  seek  the  assistance  of  a  sufficient  number  of  French  oflicers  to 
head  our  people,  and  with  tlu-ce  hundred  of  these,  perhaps  we  might  be 
justified  in  niaking  an  effort  for  independence,  but  not  without  them. 
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"Wliat  military  men  have  we  of  our  own,  to  lead  our  unfortunate  people 
into  action  against  a  disciplined  army  ?* 

*  Lord  Edward  ridiculed  tbe  idea  of  there  being  anjtliing  like  dis- 
cipline at  that  time  in  the  English  army.  '  Besides,  the  numbers,'  he 
said,  *  of  the  United  Irislnncn,  would  more  than  countorbalance  any 
superiority  in  the  discipline  of  their  enemies.' 

*  *  My  lord,'  said  his  friend,  *  we  must  not  be  deceived  5  they  arc  dis- 
ciplined, and  our  people  are  not;  if  the  latter  are  repulsed  and  broken, 
who  is  to  reform  their  lines  ?  Once  thrown  into  disoi*der,  the  greater 
their  numbers  the  greater  will  be  the  havoe  made  amongst  them.' 

*Ix)rd  Edwai'd  said,  *  without  risking  a  general  engagement,  be 
would  be  able  to  get  possession  of  Dublin.' 

*  *  Suppose  you  did,  my  lord,' was  the  reply;  *  the  ix>s8ession  of  the  capital 
would  not  insure  success;  and  even  when  you  had  taken  the  city,  if  the 
citizens  asked  to  see  the  army  of  their  brave  delivei'ers,  which  might  be 
encamped  in  the  Phivnix  Park,  the  citizens  would  naturally  expect  to 
sec  sonic  military  evolutions  performed,  some  sort  of  mUitary  array, 
exhibited  on  such  an  occasion.  Who  would  be  there,  my  lord,  to  put 
the  people  through  these  evolutions  ?  What  officers  have  you  to  teach 
them  one  military  manojuvre?  and  if  they  were  suddenly  attacked  by 
an  army  in  the  rear,  what  leader  accustomed  to  the  field  have  you  to 
bring  them  with  any  advantage  to  the  attack  ?  You,  my  lord,  are  the 
only  military  man  amongst  us,  but  you  cannot  be  eveiywliere  you  are 
required ;  and  the  misfortune  is,  you  delegate  yom*  authority  to  thoee 
whom  you  tliink  are  like  yourself;  but  they  are  not  like  you,  we  have 
no  such  persons  amongst  us.' ' — lb.,  pp.  173^176. 

Lord  Edward  himself  was  soon  doomed  to  experience  the 
soundness  of  the  reasonings  urged  by  his  friend.  The  air  of 
romance  which  has  been  thrown  around  him,  has  concealed  from 
view  the  essential  defects  of  his  character,  considered  as  a  popular 
leader.  lie  was  generous,  high-minded,  and  brave,  but  was 
utterly  destitute  of  the  cool  judgment,  political  forethought  and 
nractical  sagacity  which  his  position  required.  The  story  of 
Iiis  arrest  is  well  known,  but  Dr.  Madden  has  frimished  an  ac- 
count written  })y  Nicholas  Murphy,  in  whose  house  the  arrest 
took  place,  from  which  we  must  make  an  extract. 

The  misguided  patriot  came  to  Murphy's  house  on  the 
eighteenth  of  May,  1798,  a  reward  of  lOOOt  having  been  offered 
a  few  days  previously  for  his  apprehension,  lie  looked  at  this 
time.  Murphy  tells  us,  *  very  bad  and  altered  from  what  he  ap- 
peared when  I  saw  him  before,'    The  writer  continues, — 

*In  the  course  of  tlie  day  (Saturday  19tli)  there  was  a  guard  of 
soldiers,  and  I  believe  Mi\jor  Swan,  M^jor  Sut,  a  Mr.  Medlicot,  and 
another,  making  a  search  at  Mr.  Moore's  house,  tlie  Yellow  Lion,  in 
Thomas-sti*eet.  A  friend  came  and  mentioned  the  circumstance  to 
me.  I  inunediately  mentioned  it  to  Lord  Edward,  and  had  him  con- 
veyed out  of  the  house  and  concealed  in  a  valley,  on  the  roof  of  one  of 
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Uie  warebooflea.  While  I  waa  doing  thi%  Sam.  Neilsoa  eaioe  and 
enquired  of  the  girl  if  I  was  at  home  ?  I  believe  ahe  wd  not*  *  Bia 
him  be  cantioiia,'  I  think  was  what  she  told  me  he  said.  I  eoQiidered 
that  conduct  of  his  very  ill-timed ;  however,  I  am  led  to  believe  itifM 
well  intended.  On  Saturday  morning,  the  day  of  the  nrreal^  tb^ 
came  a  single  rap  at  the  door;  I  opened  it  mysdf,  and  a  wconaii  wit!|i 
a  bundle  appeared,  and  enquired  if  that  was  Mr.  Murphy's  ?  laaid  it 
was.  She  informed  me  that  she  came  from  Mrs.  Moorei  aiid-waa 
directed  to  leave  that  bundle  there.  I  knew  not  what  it  oontatn^i 
but,  to  my  surprise,  when  I  opened  it,  I  found  it  to  be  an  wufojcm,  ol 
a  very  beautiful  green  colour,  gimpt  or  braided  down  the  f)ront^  ^itlk 
crimson  or  rose-colour  cuffs  and  cape ;  there  were  two  dresses-Hme  a 
long-skirted  coat,  vest  and  pantaloons;  the  other  a  short  jacket,  that 
came  round  quite  dose,  and  was  braided  in  firont;  there  was  also  a 
pair  of  overalls,  that  buttoned  from  the  hip  to  the  ankle,  with,  I  think, 
black  Spanish  leather  on  the  sides.  I  suppose  th^  were  intended  for 
riding.  The  bundle  contained  a  cap  of  a  very  fanciful  description,  ex- 
tremely attractive,  formed  exactly  like  a  sugar-loaf — that  part  that 
went  round  iAiQ  forehead  green,  the  upper  part  crimson,  with  a  larse 
tassel,  which  inclined  on  one  side  or  oUier  occasionally  when  on  the 
head. 

^  After  placing  Lord  Edward  in  the  valley,  on  the  roof  of  the 
warehouse,  I  came  down  in  a  little  time  and  stood  at  the  gate,  the 
soldiers  stUl  at  Mr.  Moore's.    I  perceived  four  persons  walking  in  the 
middle  of  the  street,  some  of  them  in  uniform ;  I  believe  yeomen.    I 
think  Major  Swan  and  Captain  Medlicot  was  oif  the  party.     Towards 
four  o'clock,  Lord  Edward  came  down  to  dinner;  everything  was  sup- 
posed to  be  still.     Now  at  this  time  Sam.  Neilson  came  in  to  see  us. 
Dinner  was  nearly  ready,  I  asked  him  to  stay  and  dine,  which  he  ac- 
cepted.    Nothing  particular  occurred,  except  speaking  on  a  variety  of 
subjects,  when  Mi\  Neilson,  as  if  somethii^  struck  him,  immediately 
went  away,  leaving  us  together;  there  was  very  little  wine  taken. 
Lord  Edward  was  very  abstemious.     In  a  short  time  I  went  out;  and 
now  the  tragedy  commenced.     I  wished  to  leave  Lord  Edward  to 
himself.     I  was  absent  I  suppose  about  an  hour.     I  came  into  the  room 
where  we  dined,  being  the  back  drawing-room,  he  was  not  there;  I 
went  to  the  sleeping-room,  he  was  in  bed.     It  was  at  this  time  about 
seven  o'clock.     I  asked  him  to  come  down  to  tea.     I  was  not  in  the 
room  three  minutes,  when  in  came  Major  Swan,  and  a  person  following 
him  in  a  soldier's  jacket,  and  a  sword  in  his  hand;  he  wore  a  round 
hat.     When  I  saw  Major  Swan,  I  was  thunderstruck.     I  put  myself 
before  him,  and  asked  his  business.     He  looked  over  me,  and  saw  Lord 
Edward  in  the  bed.     He  pushed  by  me  quickly,  and  Lord  Edward 
seeing  him,  sprung  up  instantly  like  a  tiger,  and  drew  a  dagger  which 
he  carried  about  him,  and  wounded  Major  Swan  slightly  I  believe. 
Major  Swan  had  a  pistol  in  his  waistcoat  pocket,  which  he  fired  with- 
out effect;  he  immediately  turned  to  me,  and  gave  me  a  severe  thrust 
of  the  pistol  under  the  eye,  at  the  same  time  desiring  the  person  that 
came  in  with  him,  to  take  me  into  custody.    I  was  immediately  taken 
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iiway  to  the  yanl,  there  I  saw  Uifajor  Sin*  and  about  feix  soldiers  of  the 
Diunbartoii  Foncibles. 

*  Major  Swan  liad  thought  proper  to  run,  as  fast  as  he  could,  to  the 
Avi:vU  and  I  think  he  never  looked  behind  him  till  be  got  out  of  danger, 
and  ho  wa:<  then  parading  up  and  down  the  iiags,  exlubiting  his  lineii, 
which  was  stained  with  blood.  Mr.  Ryan  supplied  M^jor  Swan's 
jjlace;  he  came  in  contact  with  Ix)rd  Edward,  and  was  wounded 
^criou.-^ly.  IMajor  »Sirr  at  that  time  came  up  stairs,  and  keeping  at  a 
respectful  distance,  lired  a  pistol  at  Lord  lulward  in  a  veiy  deliberate 
jnanner,  and  wounded  him  in  tlie  upper  part  of  the  shoulder.  Kein- 
fnrcements  coming  in,  Lord  Edward  surrendered,  after  a  very  hard 
struggle/  '—lb.,  pp.  2o7— 260. 

Four  days  afterwards  Shcarcs  was  apprehended,  and  the  society 
ill  which  he  and  Lord  Edward  had  acted  so  prominent  a  part  may 
l)c  considered  as  having  received  its  death  blow  in  their  arrest. 
*  From  the  date  of  its  origin,  October,  1791,'  remarks  Dr,  Madden, 
'  having  existed  seven  years,  whether  viewed  in  its  results,  the 
character  of  its  members,  or  the  nature  of  its  proceedings,  it  may 
certainly  be  regarded  as  a  confederacy,  which  no  political  or 
revolutionary  society  that  has  gone  before  it  has  surpassed  in 
im])()rtance,  boldness  of  design,  and  devotion  to  its  principles, 
however  mistaken  they  may  have  been.'     Such  was  the  general 
roni*se  of  the  society  whose  annals  have  been  so  diligently  cx- 
pUn'ed  by  our  author ;  and  we  trust  that  its  history  will  serve  as 
i\  warning  to  the  friends  of  Irish  liberty  in  all  future  tinie& 
Though  dei)rivcd  of  their  leadens,  without  combination,  and  to  a 
great  extent  unarmed,  the  people  broke  out  into  open  rebeUion, 
and  terrible  was  the  retribution  which  an  infuriated  and  tyrau- 
nical  government  inflicted.     The  total  loss  on  both  sides,  is  csti- 
nuited  by  Plowden,  JMoore,  Curran,  and  Barrington,  at  about 
70,000;   whilst   the   deaths   which   hapj^ened  from  torture,  or 
massacre  when  no  resistance  was  offered,  were  more  numerous 
that  those  which  occurred  in  battle.     *  No  quarter,'  remarks  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Gordon,   *  was  given  to  persons  taken  prisoners  as 
rebels,  with  or  without  arms.'     The  use  of  torture  was  by  no 
means  uncommon,  though  Lord  Castlereagh,  with  that  reckless 
disregard  of  truth  which  constituted  one  of  the  features  of  his 
character,  affirmed  that '  torture  was  never  inflicted  in  Ireland 
with  the  knowledge,  authority,  or  approbation  of  government.' 
The  fact  was  openly  avowed  and  defended  by  members  of  the 
Irish  govenmicnt,  by  parties  engaged  in  inflicting  it,  and  by 
their  advocates  in  tlie  Irish  parhament.      Mr.  John  Claudius 
Beresford,  tlic  most  competent  of  all  men  tosjKJak  on  this  subject, 
declared  that  *  it  was  unmanly  to  deny  torture,  as  it  was  noto- 
riously practised ;'  whilst  Lord  Clare,  in  his  place  in  the  upper 
houfcc,  avowed  the  practice,  and  defended  it  on  the  ground  of  its 
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necessity.  Such  was  Ekiglish  justice  at  the  close  of  the  last  century  » 
such  the  circumstances  which  drove  an  indignant  and  aensitive 
peo|>le  into  rebellion.  It  was  distinctly  aflSnned  by  Ikbv  Ejoamett, 
iif  his  examination  before  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Lords^  in 
ret>ty  to  the  enquiry,  What  caused  the  late  insuirection  ?  <  liiefine» 

auarters,  house  burnings,  tortures,  and  the  miKtaiy  executioiis  ill 
^e  counties  of  Kildare,  Carlow,  and  Wicklow/  and  it  would  be 
difficult  to  disprove  his  words.  What  renders  the  conduct  Of  tb6 
goyemiticnt  still  more  reprehensible  is,  the  ground  we  harve'  to 
beUove,  that  the  severe  measures  adopted  were  designed  todriVe 
the  people  to  acts  of  violence,  and  thereby  to  forward  Mr.  Pitt's 
scheme  of  a  Union.  His  policy  was  understood  by  the  more 
sagaciousand  reflecting  of  the  Irish,  but  their  influence  didnot  avail 
to  restrain  the  rashness  of  their  more  impetuous  as8ociatc&  The 
Bnglish  minister  accomplished  his  purpose,  but  the  means  em* 
ploved  have  rendered  his  memory  loathsome  to  the  nation. 

-  In  closing  our  notice  of  these  volumes — the  early  perusal  of 
which  wc  strongly  recommend — we  cannot  but  congratulate  our 
countrymen  on  the  altered  state  of  Ireland  since  the  days  to 
which  we  have  been  adverting.  Much  undoubtedly  remains  to 
be  effected  before  the  leaven  of  Qrangeism  will  be  wholly  ex^ 
tracted  from  her  government ;  but  the  Irish  people  have  learnt 
tfie  great  secret  of  success,  and  if  they  steadily  persevere  in  the 
exclusive  use  of  moral  and  constitutional  means,  there  is  no  one 
of  their  wrongs  which  can  remain  unredressed,  no  vestige  of 
political  oppression  or  of  ecclesiastical  assumption  and  bigotry 
which  can  continue  to  wound  their  pride,  or  to  damage  their 
interests.  Let  them  be  but  faithful  to  themselves,  and  to  the 
spirit  of  their  age,  eschewing  all  violence,  and  confining  their 
ertbrts  within  limits  strictly  constitutional,  and  no  change  of  ad- 
ministration, no  bitterness  of  spirit  or  party  strife,  can  long  ex- 
clude them  from  a  perfect  equality  with  ourselves ;  much  less  enact 
again  such  scenes  of  rapine  and  murder  as  were  formerly  per- 
petrated under  the  auspices  of  Pitt  and  Castlereagh. 


Art.  V.  The  Philosophy  of  Necessity ;  or,  the  Imvo  of  ComequcnceSf 
as  applic(ii/lc  to  Mental,  Moral,  and  Social  Science,  By  Charles 
Bray.     2  volrf.  8vo.     Longman.     184L 

Wfi  frankly  confess  that  the  work  of  which  wc  have  given  the 
title,  considered  by  itself,  has  but  slender  claims  on  the  attention 
of  our  readers,  and  that  wc  should  have  left  it  undisturbed  in  the 
obscurity  which  is  its  fitting  clement,  but  for  a  desire  to  give  our 
delil>cratc  protest  against  the  class  of  shallow  and  presumptuous 
publications  to  which  it  so  manifestly  belongs.     In  utter  igno* 
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rancc  of  the  writer,  we  will  venture  to  siimuse  that  he  inav  be 
the  amiable  and  clever  oracle  of  some  coterie  of  half-educated 
readers  of  i)ami>hlets,  and  auditors  of  itinerant  lecturers  on  Piiru- 
nolotJCY  <^i^d  ^Socialism,  who  has  gleaned  his  anatomy  from  Ur. 
^^ouihwood  Smith;  his  mental  philosophy  from  ]\Ir.  Gconje 
('oml)e;  his  social  science  from  j^Ir.  Kooert  Owen;  and  liia 
metaphysics  i'rom  no  very  deep  perusal  of  Jonathan  Edwards, 
and  of  Jeremy  lientham. 

The  object  of  the  work  is  sufficiently  ambitious ;  it  is  to  reduce 
all  the  «i;rave  questions  of  jisychology,  ethics,  and  huniaii  happi- 
ness, to  the  absolute  dominion  of  physical  necessity.  It  would 
be  ridiculous  to  imagine  that  this  wnter  has  bestowed  anything 
like  adetjuate  attention  on  any  one  of  these  questions,  since  the 
entire  structure  of  his  work  betrays  the  absence  of  nearly  all 
tliose  ([ualities,  attainments,  and  hauits,  which  are  indispensable 
to  success  in  such  studies.  By  all  who  have  pursued  these  deeply* 
intiTcsting  iucpiiries  in  the  humble  and  searching  spirit  of  pni- 
loso])hy,  these  volumes  will  be  seen,  at  the  first  alance,  to  have 
been  j^ot  u]>  without  undei'standing  great  nrinciplcs  which  have 
been  established  for  ages,  and  with  the  vulgar  fancy  that  wliat- 
(ver  is  dressed  in  unwonted  phraseology  is  a  new  and  great 
iliseovery. 

\N'e  should  have  gladly  hailed  a  discussion  of  the  }X)ints  cm- 
braced  iu  these  volumes,  in  which  we  could  have  ti'aced  the 
vitality  of  an  original  mind  in  the  delicate  analysis  of  theories,  or 
in  the  im])ressive  statement  of  facts,  even  though  there  might  be 
]>riucii)les  which  we  nnist  reject  as  unsound,  or  results  which  we 
could  prove  to  be  inconclusive  or  false.  Wc  arc  friends  of  free 
inquiry  on  all  subjects.  Our  aim  is  not  to  serve  parties,  but  to 
promote  knowledge.  We  su*e  not  prone  to  condemn  a  writer 
because  we  do  not  api)rove  of  all  he  writes.  Wchavc  no  interest 
in  keeping  up  an  aristocracy  in  literature.  Wc  arc  tempted 
rather  to  foster  than  to  restram  the  developments  of  active  intel- 
lect, and  the  inlrei)idity  of  honest  conviction,  in  every  sphere  of 
life,  and  under  all  disadvantages  of  training.  But  when  we  have 
waded  through  nearly  seven  hundred  j^iges  of  such  ill-digested, 
incongruous,  and  superficial  falhicies  as  those  which  abound  in 
these  volumes,  wc  cannot  conceal  our  regret  that  the  industrv  of 
the  writer  had  not  been  spent  on  an  undertaking  more  within 
his  grasp,  and  more  likely  to  improve  the  nnnds  and  to  advance 
the  interests  of  the  few  who  will  have  the  patience  to  go  through 
the  work.  If,  as  the  writer  assures  us,  the  views  which  he  has 
attem]>ted  to  set  forth  in  these  pages  have  aflbrded  much  conso- 
lation and  satisfaction  to  his  own  mind,  we  can  only  say,  that  his 
need  of  consolation  must  have  been  very  slight,  ancl  his  capacity 
of  satisfaction  uncnviably  small ;  for  one  element  of  those  views 
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-Materialimiy  and  the  other — ^Fate.  Truly  aonyiffe  we  to 
find  that  any  man  can  console  himself  with  such  mlBtbieTous 
abfioiditiesy  and  can  fimcy^  that  by  their  jnropi^atioii^  he  may 
oBer  grounds  of  hope  and  trust  to  any  of  his  fellow  creatnreik 

To  justify  the  terms  which  we  have  employed,  ii  wffl  be  re- 
qoisite  merely  to  examine  the  writer^s  views  as  siven  by  hhnself,' 
on  mind,  morals,  and  social  science.  In  his  demiitions  of  mind, 
there  is  a  mixture  of  timidity,  inconsistency,  and  rashnesf^  which 
makes  it  sufficiently  apparent  that  whibt  he  knows  little  of  the 
mdiments  of  mental  science,  he  cherishes  an  opinion  on  the 
anbject,  which  a  reader  of  moderate  intelligence  can  see,  through 
die  changes  of  language  bv  which  he  strives  to  mvMify  it  Atone 
time,  mind  is  a  portion  ot  life,  at  another  time,  the  abstRaet  i^n 
dlibe  sum  of  all  our  sensations;  at  one  time  it  is  the  function  of 
the  brain,  at  another,  it  is  the  brain,  for  anythii^  the  writer 
knows ;  and  these  feeble  triflings  are  uttered  with  a  formality  of 
scientific  precision,  and  a  pomp  of  philosophical  language,  which, 
to  some  readers,  may  be  mistaken  for  acquaintance  with  the 
sdbgect  But  the  very  feet  that  such  varied  and  even  contradic- 
tory definitions  are  given,  is  itself  a  proof  that  the  writer  has  a 
notion  on  the  nature  of  mind,  which  he  hesitates  to  expiess  in 
plttui  terms,  and  which  notion  is  irreconcileaUe  with  tmtn*  Ths 
whole  of  what  he  says,  most  tediously,  on  the  relation  of  mind 
to  the  bodily  organs,  ma;^  be  correct  or  otherwise,  so  for  as  it 
goes ;  but  the  obvious  drift  of  it  is  to  produce  the  impression 
that  this  is  all  we  can  know  of  mind  or  of  its  operations. 

Now  this  is  thoroughly  refuted  by  every  man's  consciousness 
and  experience.  Every  man  knows  that  he  thinks,  feels,  reasons, 
imagines,  chooser,  approves,  or  disapproves  of  particular  actions 
or  habits ;  and  every  man  knows  that  all  these  states  of  mind  are 
totally  different  from  all  the  known  states  of  all  material  bodies. 
In  thus  contemplating  the  order  of  nature,  as  her  servants  and 
interpreters,  it  is  in  our  power  to  collect  facts,  to  arrange  and 
classify  them,  and  by  philosophical  induction  to  reach  the  great 
principles  which  pervade  these  facts  and  are  evolved  by  them. 
Thus  employed,  we  arc  pursuing  genuine  mental  science,  and 
the  result  of  our  logical  inquiry  in  this  direction  is,  the  philosophy 
of  mind. 

On  what  is  now  styled  phrenology  we  avail  ourselves  of 
this  occasion  to  deliver  our  judgment  —  a  jud^ent  formed, 
we  can  conscientiously  aver,  by  patient,  impartial,  and  often 
revised  examination  of  its  principles  and  its  history.  It 
has  been  known,  in  all  ages,  that  the  brain  and  other  por« 
tions  of  the  bodily  fabric  are  acted  on  by  our  thoughts  and 
feelings,  and  that  by  some  law  of  reciprocation,  these  thoughts 
and  feelings  are  likewise  acted  on  by  the  brain,  and  other 
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]K>rti()iis  of  the  body.  It  has  been  equally  well  known,  in  nearly 
all  afj;cs  of  which  we  have  any  recoixl,  that  the  licaltliy  state  of 
the  brain,  especially,  and  of  the  bodily  functions,  generally,  is 
cloricly  counecled  with  the  freedom,  power,  and  happiness  of  ttc 
niiiul.  Nor  has  it  escaped  the  obserAation  of  enlightened  ineu, 
at  any  time,  that  mental  energy,  generally  considered,  is  greatly 
dependent  for  its  development  on  a  given  amount  and  defined 
] position  of  certahi  portions  of  the  brain.  In  the  training  of 
youtli,  in  the  treatment  of  disease,  in  the  arts  of  painting  and 
sculpture,  in  the  universid  impressions  of  mankind,  iu  the  de- 
scriptions of  poetry,  and  even  in  the  glittering  dreams  of  fancy, 
j)liysical  developments  have  ever  been  associated  with  intellectual 
eminence  ;  and  even  some  of  the  divisions  of  Gall  and  Spurz- 
hcim  it  is  well  known  to  manv  of  our  readers,  have  been  antici- 
jiated  by  medical  and  other  w-riters  long  ago.  This  general  fact 
of  tlic  dependence  of  the  mind  on  the  bodily  organs  has,  more- 
over, given  rise  to  controversies  in  which  some  of  the  subtlest  and 
strongest  reasoners  of  all  times  and  countries  have  been  engiigeiL 
\\\  one  class  tliis  acknowledged  fact  luis  been  professedly  ex- 
])laine(l  by  saying,  that  what  are  vulgarly  called  the  actings  of 
the  mind,  are  nothing  more  than  the  properties  of  the  material 
substance ;  and  that  to  speak  of  the  Mind,  the  Intellect,  or 
the  Soul,  is  a  mere  conformity  to  popular  usage,  which  tlie 
])hilos()])her  knows  to  be  delusive.  From  such  an  explanation  it 
was  no  very  forced  inference,  that  as  all  the  laws  of  matter  arc 
fixed,  it  is  a  perfect  absurdity  to  regard  these  i>articular  pheno- 
mena as  differing  from  the  otliera;  and  conse(piently,  that  the 
received  notions  of  morals,  religion,  immortality,  and  happiness, 
must  disap})ear  before  the  light  of  science, 

Oji  the  other  hand,  the  same  acknowledged  fact  has  been  cx- 
])laiued  by  saying  that  phenomena  differing  so  entirely  from 
those  of  external  nature,  nuist  be  attributed  to  a  separate  order 
of  laws;  and  that  the  attempt  to  simplify  the  complex  natural 
history  of  man  by  ascribing  everything  to  material  organiza- 
tion, IS  not  more  ])hilosophical  than  to  deny,  on  lexical  grounds, 
the  actual  existence  of  material  organs.  In  point  of  strict  rea- 
soning from  what  we  assuredly  know,  it  is  ccmfessed  by  all  whose 
minds  have  been  much  disciplined  in  such  studies,  that  there  is 
immeasurably  less  ])roof  of  the  existence  of  the  brain,  than  there  is 
%}^  the  existence  of  the  conscious  and  active  mind. — There  is  no 
grosser  error,  of  the  kind,  than  that  which  is  peq>etually  oblm- 
(led  on  us  by  the  advocates  of  phrenology,  in  treating  tlieir  pre- 
decessors \\\  the  department  of  mental  philosojdiy  as  metaphy- 
sicians, reasoning  from  abstract  principles,  instead  of  drawing 
their  philosophy  from  facts.  This  error  arises  partly  from  igno- 
rance of  the  great  writers  in  France,  German}',  England,  and 


Sketland,  who  have  potared  each  beautiful  and  steady  ligfat  ikitO' 
this  iUloring  region  of  inquiry.    We  cannot  resist  thiiErcdnclnidon; 
vecollecting  as  we  do,  how  rapidly  the  inductive  philosopiij  di»- 
pkac^d  the  fancies  <^antic|uity  by  the  discoverieil  c^pByisroUwteid 
tnidi^  long  before  it  unveiled.the  majesty  of  natuie' Id  tlie  tykttn^ 
phflmt  experiments  of  physical  science.    It  is*  •  true  that '  the'tenii 
tteespbysicB  has'  been  employed  to  designate  ei\  studies' rdadt^ 
ie»mmd  as  their  subject^  in  contradistinction  from  th^se  ^h»(hi 
Stelate*.to  the  conditions  and  laws  of  the  world  around  nB.  -BvtH 
it -is  very  far  from  being  trucj  that  the  metaphysical  writefrsf- of 
the  last  two  hundred  years  have  treated  questions'  relating  16 
mind^bymediods  at  all  difiering,  in  their  principle^  from  those 
wUeir  have  conducted  the  natum  philosopher  to  the  magnificent 
systems  of  physical  astronomy,  optics,  and  chemistry.     Although 
tocfe  have  been  differences  of  judgment  in  matters  of  arrange^ 
ment  or  classification,  and,  as  in  other  sciences,  different  modes 
df  exhibiting  the  relation  of  one  fact  in  mental  history  to  another, 
tliet»  are  certain  general  tniths  which  may  be  regarded  as  eXH 
piiessing  the  collective  experience  of  mankind  m  the  higher 
nmctions  of  their  nature.    These  truths  constitute  reid  phrbmo^ 
]UM7»  or  the  doctrine  of  mind.  But  the  modem  ^stem  for  which 
tliis  title  has  been  claimed,  is,  in  fiu^t,  no  system  of  mind  at  all, 
m  t/iat  respect  in  which  its  method  of  inquiry  differs  from  those 
tthick  its  advocates  repudiate.     We  think  we  can  make  this  plain 
in  a  few  simple  sentences.     But  before  doing  so,  we  must  briefly 
set  forth  the  pretensions  of  this  modem  phrenology,  that  we  may 
have  before  us,  within  a  convenient  compass,  its  jwints  both  of 
agreement  and  of  difference  with  the  philosophy  of  mind,  which 
it  is  designed  to  supersede.     Modern  phrenology  is  based  on  the 
doctrine  of  external  indications  of  cerebral  development ;  on  the 
separate  functions  of  distinct  portions  of  the  brain,  as  the  specific 
organs  of  so  many  distinct  propensities  and  faculties ;  and  on 
the  presumed  existence  of  original  and  independent   powers. 
This  system  professes  to  ascertain  character  by  manipulation  and 
inspection  of  the  head ;  and  its  advocates  claim  for  it  the  merit  of 
being  strictly  scientific,  in  opposition  to  the  pi-eviousiy  received 
mental  philosophy, — because  it  is  founded  entirely  on  tangible 
facts.     The  agreement  of  this  system  with  that  which  it  pro- 
fesses to  reject,  is  seen  in  several  particulars.^ — There  is  in  both 
the  acknwvledgment  of  organs  of  mind.     There  is  in  both  a 
large  amount  of  facts  belonging  to  the  history  of  mind,  from 
which,  irrespectively  of  any  attention  paid  to  organization,  theories 
of  intellectual  capacities  and  propensities  may  be  framed.    And 
there  is  in  both  a  running  appeal  continually  made  to  personal 
consciousness,  and  to  the  remembered  or  registered  experience  of 
the  past. — The  points  of  difference  between  the  new  and  the  old 
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philosophies  may  be  statcxl  as  follows : — The  old  philosophy  re- 
gards the  mind  as  one ;  the  new  regards  it  as  a  congeries  of 
separate  impulses  and  forces.  The  old  philosophy  admits  all  that 
can  be  proved  respecting  material  organization^  but  confines  its 
researclies  to  the  operations  of  the  unseen  power  by  which  that 
material  organization  is  employed ;  the  new  phrenology  restricts 
its  attention,  so  long  as  it  is  consistent  with  itself,  to  the  material 
organization,  and  even  to  one  department  of  it.  The  old  philo- 
sophy does  not  necessarily  involve  any  theory  as  to  the  nature  of 
mind,  though  it  is  compatible  with  the  belief  of  its  spiritual  and 
immortal  nature ;  the  new  tends  to  the  belief  that  the  nature  of 
man  is  not  s])iritual,  and  therefore  that  he  does  not  exist  in  n 
state  of  separation  from  bodily  organs.  The  old  philosophy  is 
independent  of  any  metai)hysical  doctrines  of  causation,  and  w 
free  to  amalgamate  with  whatever  may  be  8hc\>Ti  to  be  the  true 
]>liilosophy  of  morals ;  the  new  appears  to  bind  its  advocates  down 
to  one  law  of  i)hysical  necessity,  and  to  a  view  of  morals  which  it 
is  (lifHcult  to  shield  from  the  reproach  of  fatalism.  The  intel- 
lectual philosophy  contains  analogies  from  which  we  may  conceive 
of  higher  spheres  of  existence,  and  even  of  the  Father  of  Spirits; 
the  new  j)hrenol()gy  knows  nothing,  and  suggests  to  many  minds 
the  impossibility  of  knowing  anything,  beyond  the  limits  of  our 
experience  in  tliis  world.  The  old  philosophy  accords  with  the 
hoi)cs  of  the  virtuous,  the  fears  of  the  guilty,  and  the  longings  of 
all  human  hearts ;  the  new  phrenology  reduces  these  passions 
and  anticipations  to  the  fibres  and  the  fluids  which  are  destroyed 
by  death. — Now  what  we  undertake  to  shew  is,  that  phrenology 
so  called,  is  not  a  science  of  7mnd,  in  so  far  as  it  differs  firom  the 
old  intellectual  philosophy.  Even  were  it  granted,  ihatphrenth 
hxjlsts  have  enlarged  our  knowledge  of  mind,  have  corrected 
erroi-s,  have  brought  down  science  from  the  heights  of  s])ecula- 
tiou  to  the  level  of  practical  life,  have  improved  our  language  by 
the  graphic  beauty  and  rich  combinations  of  its  peculiar  terms ; 
all  this  admitted  benefit  can  be  proved  to  have  been  gathered, 
not  from  the  study  of  the  brain, — not  from  the  inspection  of  the 
skull,  but  from  those  very  regions  of  consciousness  and  ex- 
perience, in  which  the  intellectual  philosopher  is  described  as 
wasting  his  time  and  strength. 

As  a  method  of  illustrating  the  mind  by  the  study  of  the  head, 
we  will  venture  to  say  that  phrenohcfy  has  don/i  nothing.  Phre- 
nologists may  have  illustrated  the  mind  from  other  sources,  and 
by  other  methods,  but  not  by  that  method  which  they  claim  as 
their  own,  and  which  they  set  uj)  as  the  only  guide  to  truth.  It 
may  be  that  the  locality,  the  size,  the  activity  of  the  many 
oi-gans  of  the  brain,  are  correctly  pointed  out,  anil  appropriately 
designated  by  such  elegant  terms  as  philo-progenitiveness,  mar- 


^louaiiets^  inliabitiv^iefls ;  bot  the  prc^iensities  and  powci^  to 
vUch  these  organs  are  aengned^  were  known  fiom  the  DegimmiK 
m  mUUoiiS)  who  never  dreamed  of  cerebral  developmenti;  ana 
fcej  am  now  ascertained  by  inquiries  as  independent  of  suc^  da* 
nelopments  as  if  they  had  no  existence  but  in  dream8.-^Ib  these 
ibaervationsy  it  will  be  remarked,  we  have  conceded^  for  te  sake 
)t  aigumen^  all  that  b  claimed  by  modem  phrenologists  in 
wfiMTanoe  to  the  science  of  mind ;  ana  we  have  done  thiawithout 
[iresaioff  the  grand  objection,  that  phrenology  is  materialisniy  as 
Mated  oy  some  of  its  most  distinguished  wettors ;  whilst  those 
who  sincerely  attempt  to  defend  it  from  this  charffe,  are  under 
the  necessity  of  having  recourse  to  reasoning  and  appeab  fixr 
which  this  system,  as  such,  makes  neither  provision  nor  aUowaiioth 
[t  would  not  be  difficult,  however,  to  shew  that  phrenology  is^  at 
tba  best,  a  retr<^ression  instead  of  an  advance  in  mental  science  ;-*- 
that  it  cramps  instead  of  enlarging  the  field  of  inquiry^ — ^that  it 
Je^rades  rattier  than  ennobles  our  human  nature ; — ^that  it  iiw 
creaaes  etrors  instead  of  diminishing  them  ;--«that  it  misleads  in- 
itead  of  guiding  us  to  practical  appbcations  of  truth ; — and  that  it 
n^ietitutes  a  coarse  and  clumsy  apparatus  of  words  for  the  fi^ee 
and  energetic  course  of  thoughts.  What  is  new  in  this  vaunting 
pretence  to  science,  may  be  interesting  to  the  anatomist,  and 
uaeful  to  the  physician ;  but  it  has  no  bearing  whatever  on  any 
of  the  great  relations  of  intellectual  life :  it  never  did,  and  it  never 
can,  throw  any  light  on  what  all  men  understand  by  the  opcrar 
tions  of  the  human  mind.  Its  catalogue  of  faculties,  its  mapping 
of  organs,  its  translation  of  treasured  knowledge  from  the  lan- 

Suage  of  polite  literature  into  the  uncouth  phrases  of  its  own 
iction,  are  as  barbarous  in  style,  as  the  system  itself  is  empirical 
in  pretension  and  inconclusive  in  reasoning.  It  is  not  to  the  disci- 
ples of  this  school  that  we  look,  either  for  original  discovery,  or 
for  ingenious  illustrations  of  truths  already  known.  And  yet  it 
is  from  the  disciples  of  this  school  that  the  writer  of  the  volumes 
now  before  us  learns  to  fulfil  the  high  sounding  promise,  ^  to 
inquire  into  the  nature  of  the  constitution  of  man ;  to  ascertain 
his  place  in  creation,  the  object  of  his  existence,  and  the  boun- 
daries of  his  mind !' 

There  is  a  passage  in  the  first  volume  of  this  work  on  which  it 
may  be  desirable  to  offer  some  criticism,  as  it  affords  a  favourable 
specimen  of  the  writer's  powers,  and  contains  opinions  which  will 
fully  justify  what  we  have  already  said. 

*  The  soul  (if  the  term  mean  anything)  is  the  principle  of  sensation, 
which,  down  to  the  lowest  animal  in  the  scale  of  creation,  is  found  to 
depend  upon  the  nervous  system;  the  nervous  system  depending  upon 
the  vital  principle,  and  the  vital  principle  upon  organisation.  The 
mindy  as  we  have  previously  stated,  is  only  the  aggregate  of  all  the 
sensations  of  wliich  a  being  is    conscious;   individiudity  and  unity 
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bf'inff  jrivon  to  it  by  a  form  of  our  own  intelli;?ence.  Wliat  we  term 
|M'n'0|»tioii,  conception,  memory,  imagination,  judgment,  ai"e  onljili- 
v«'ri>ilic<l  sensations,  dillerent  in  their  degree  of  intensity,  and  in  their 
(■haract<*r,  to  the  feelin,Lrs  resulting  from  the  action  of  the  propensitii's 
and  sentiments,  but  still  mere  sensations.  We  arc  not  justified  in  con- 
sillering  the  mind  as  the  cause  of  sensations;  for  of  cause  we  know 
nothin;:  but  as  the  invariable  antecedent,  and  the  invariable  antecedent 
of  these  sensations  is,  as  I'ar  as  we  have  yet  discovered,  the  action  of 
tJK'  brain.  Nor  are  we  justified  in  saying  the  mind  is  material,  whioh 
would  be  to  make  the  cause  and  olfect  the  same.  All  facts,  however, 
justify  us  in  saying  that  sensation  is  caused  by  that  which  we  cnll 
materiiil,  in  the  only  seiise  in  which  we  can  use  the  term  cause.  The 
fact  that  the  ])roi)erties  of  matter  arc  conceived  of  diilercntly  by 
dillerent  individuals,  according  to  their  own  particular  organization,  or 
internal  forms  of  thought,  is  a  clear  j)roof  that  the  only  connexion 
bi  tweeu  th(»  mind  and  tlio  real  constitution  of  objects  is  one  of  men? 
relation;  whence  it  follows  thfit  the  question  of  Materialism  is  au  idk* 
(lue>tion,  and  one  of  mere  words;  it  being  iun)ossiblc  for  mau  to 
separate  the  ([ualities  really  belonging  to  au  object,  from  such  qualities 
as  modified  by  the  forms  and  modes  of  his  own  intelligence.'— 
pp.  \\?u  144. 

*Tliesoul(if  the  term  mean  anything),  is  the  principle  of 
sensation."  Our  readers  will  appreciate  the  insinuation  which 
the  writer  has  thrown  in  bv  way  of  i)arenthcsis.     That  the  vital 
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principle  de])cnds  on  organization,  is  nideed  a  favourite  doctrine 
with  sonic  nu)dern  French  physiologists,  and  has  been  repeated 
again  and  again  by  their  followers  and  emulators  in  this  countr}*. 
But  this  is  nothing  more  than  an  assumption.  It  is  no  more  true, 
than  that  organization  depends  upon  the  vital  principle  ;  because, 
though  we  arc  not  ac(piamted  with  life  apart  from  organization, 
neither  arc  wc  accpiaintcd  with  organization  apart  from  life.  The 
fact  is,  both  these  terms  are  abstractions,  of  which  the  con- 
crete is  some  being  which  lives,  and  which  has  organs.  Whether 
living  depends  on  being  oi^anizcd,  or  being  organized  depends 
up(m  living,  wc  have  no  mode  of  explaining  cither  the  one  or  the 
other.  1^'lnciplc  is  a  convenient  term  enough  :  —only  wc  should 
take  care  to  remember  that  the  *  principle  of  life/  in  English 
l)hraseology,  is  not  always  the  same  thing  with  what  in  the  same 
phraseology  is  meant  by  Mhc  soul.'  In  the  Scripture.^  for  ex- 
ample, the  souii  is  spoken  of  as  distinct  from  the  body,  as  sui>- 
sistnig  after  the  death  of  the  body,  as  the  subject  of  those  atfections 
which  are,  in  other  connexions,  attributed  to  the  mind.  If  the 
mind  is  only  the  aggregate  of  all  the  sensations  of  which  a  being 
is  conscious,  what  ts  that  conscious  heinr/  ?  If  ^  wc  arc  not 
justified  in  designating  the  mind  as  the  cause  of  sensations, 
because  the  invariable  antecedent  of  these  sensiitions  is,  as  fur  .is 
we  have  discovered,  the  action  of  the  brain,'  how  come  we  to 
know  anything  of  these  sensations?      Not   by   observing   the 
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a^ien  of  the  brain ;  for  even  if  that  could  be  done^  the  obeerva- 
tknrwould  end  with  the  action  of  the  brain^  and  would  tell  ns 
itfortfiii^  of  the  sensation.  Yet,  in  fiu^t,  we  are  conscions  of  the 
sMtention ;  and  that  which  is  conscious  of  the  sensation,  not  die 


lin  the  only  sense  in  which  wecan  use  the  term  cause;' for— 
b^^es.the  matefial  antecedent, — there  is  also  another  cimafrni^ 
fpt^^cedenty  whi<^  differs  from  *  that  which  we  call  material'  ifi 
ibis  essential  particular,  that  it  is  conscious  of  the  sensation,  aiid 
Hi  ^  IS/ :by  that  consciousness  alone  that  we  can  know  anything  of 
tlK  sensation,  or  form  any  opinion  of  its  cause. — '  The  question 
of  «uiterialism  is  an  idle  question,  and  one  of  mere  words.' — Sol 
it^an  idle  question,  then,  whether  the  material  brain  is  or  is 
nbt  an  organ  of  mind ;  whether  man  has  or  has  not  a  mind 
acting  on  and  acted  on  by  the  material  organ ;  whether  there  is 
any  £ilerence  between  the  judgment  to  be  formed  of  our  bodily 
condition,  and  the  judgment  tol^  formed  of  our  mental  character ; 
whether  or  not  we  shall  be  conscious  after  the  material  organiza* 
don  18  dissolved  in  dust ! 

'■To  show  the  necessary  inconsistency  of  error,  we  subjoin  a 
dicnrt  passage  on  Consciousness : — 

"  ^  The  phrenological  definition  of  this  term  would  appear,  therefore, 
to  be  the  most  correct.  *  Consciousness,*  says  Mr.  Combe,  *  means  the 
Knowledge  which  the  mind  has  of  its  own  existence  and  operations? 
[n  this  sense,  consciousness  belongs  to  man  alone,  for  though  the  brutes 
Dossess  feelings  and  ideas;  though  they  are  endowed  with  perception, 
xmoeption,  memory,  and  a  kind  of  judgment,  yet  there  is  not  the  slight- 
est evidence  that  they  are  conscious  of  such  states  of  mind;  they  seem 
x>  experience  new  trains  of  sensations,  and  to  be  impelled  by  them  to 
xetion,  without  having  any  idea  of  their  existence.' — p.  146. 

We  are  not  going  to  discuss  the  correctness  of  this  phreno- 
logical definition  of  consciousness,  nor  the  speculation  respect- 
ing brutes.  Correct  or  not,  what  has  this  cited  definition  to  do 
with  phrenology?  What  is  the  organ  of  consciousness?  And, 
moreover,  if  the  mind  be  only  ^  the  aggregate  of  all  the  sensations 
of  which  a  being  is  conscious/  who  on  earth  can  attach  any 
meaning  to  the  proposition,  that  the  aggregate  of  all  the  sensa- 
tions is  conscious  of  the  sensations  ?  Who  is  the  being  that  is 
:!onscious  of  these  separate  sensations  ? 

We  arc  at  a  loss  to  conceive  in  what  sense,  consistent  with 
modern  phrenology,  it  is  possible  to  enunciate,  to  say  nothing 
3f  explaining,  tlie  innumerable  facts  in  the  experience  of 
luman  minds,  which  are  usually  spoken  of  as  dependent  on 
issociation  or  suggestion.      Whatever  theory  may  be  held  as 
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to  the  classification  of  these  suggestions,  or  the  laws  of  these 
associations,  one  plain  question  is,  What  is  that  organ,  or  condi- 
tion of  organs,  in  the  brain,  which  can  be  shown  to  harmonize 
with  any  theory,  or  with  any  of  the  facts  which  constitute  the 
entire  sum  of  our  mental  history  ?  It  is  easy  to  talk  of  these 
things  in  the  stiff  language  of  phrenologists ;  but  what  possible 
liglit  can  the  doctrines,  peculiar  to  their  system,  throw  upon  the 
facts  themselves  ?  Yet  the  law  of  association  is  made  to  account 
for  '  the  mode  in  which  religious  belief  is  generally  propagated 
in  all  countries ;  and  the  feelings  constitute  with  each  nation, 
whether  (Chinese,  Hindoo,  Mahommedan,  or  Christian^  the  m- 
tcrnal  eimlence  for  each  religion,  whether  true  or  false.'  So  much, 
it  seems,  does  this  dogmatic  writer  know  of  the  internal  evidence 
of  the  (christian  religion,  and  so  carefully  has  he  compared  it 
with  other  creeds !  The  slightest  attention  to  any  known  treatise 
on  the  Christian  evidences  might  have  taught  him  that  the 
*  internal  evidence'  is  found  not  m  human  feelings,  but  in  exist- 
ing donumnits ;  and  that  the  difference  between  the  true  religion 
and  all  false  religions,  as  it  regards  the  feeUngs,  does  not  consist 
in  the  fact,  that  feelings  are  excited  by  it,  but  in  the  rational, 
moral,  and  benignant  character  of  the  feelings.  A  religion 
which,  in  proportion  as  it  is  understood  and  believed,  produces 
feelings  that  accord  with  the  relations  of  man,  that  elevate  and 
dignify  his  conduct,  that  secure  his  present,  and  anticipate  his 
future  happiness,  can  never  be  confounded  by  an  enlightened 
and  impartial  thinker,  with  the  absurd,  debasing,  and  wretched 
creeds  of  the  Chinese,  Hindoos,  and  Mahommeuans. 

We  cannot  pass,  without  grave  animadversion,  a  passage  of 
most  mischievous  tendency,  betraying  an  unhappy  mixture  of 
conceit  and  ignorance,  on  the  subject  of  reUgious  conversion. 
Wc  tell  this  writer  that  a  knowledge  of  the  mental  constitution, 
far  more  profound  and  philosophical  than  that  which  is  exhibited 
in  his  ])ages,  is  possessed  by  many  men,  who  nevertheless  believe, 
on  solid  and  practical  grounds,  in  those  divine  and  spiritual 
influences  of  which  he  speaks  so  darkly  and  so  scornfully;  and 
that  the  affectation  of  scientific  superiority  with  which  he  offers 
to  rescue  such  men  from  superstition  and  absurdity,  excites  in 
them  no  other  emotions  than  those  which  are  ever  awakened  by 
the  contemplation  of  presumptuous  impiety. 

Wc  pass  on  to  the  department  of  moral  science.  And  here 
wc  shall  not  linger  long ;  because  there  is  the  same  defective 
method  of  viewing  the  question,  and  the  same  materializing  cast 
of  thought,  which  pervades  the  previous  division. 

Let  any  reader  combine  Jonathan  Edwards'  doctrine  of  mo- 
tives with  the  leading  principles  of  Jeremy  Bentham's  Deontology, 
and  Mr.  George  Combe's  Moral  Philosophy,  according  to  uie 
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phrenologists,  and  he  will  have  in  his  possession  the  substance 
of  Mr.  Bray's  ethical  science.  It  would  be  unfiur  to  deny  to  the 
writer  the  merit  of  diligent  compilation,  of  consecutiTe  thinkings 
and  of  perspicuous,  and  occasionally  eloquent,  expression,  in 
bringing  together  the  portions  of  these  separate  systems;  and 
we  contess  there  is  something  very  in^nious,  if  it  were  not  ex^ 
eessivefy  stale,  in  reducing  all  morahty  to  the  same  invariable 
order  of  causation  which  accounts  for  the  growth  of  plants,  the 
revolution  of  the  seasons,  and  the  force  of  gunpowder,  or  of 
JBteam  I  We  are  further  inclined  to  think,  that  not  a  few  of  our 
unforttmate  fellow-creatures  will  hear  vrith  some  degree  of 
satisfiustion,  that  *  responsibility,  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  gene- 
rally  used,  is  without  meaning ;' — that  whatever  crime  they  may 
have  been  necessitated  to  commit,  *  if  the  recurrence  could  be 
prevented  without  any  suffering  at  all,  we  only  do  an  injustice 
to  the  individual  in  subjecting  him  to  it,  since  ne  could  not  have 
acted  otherwise ;' — that,  ^granting  that  all  actions  are  necessary, 
those  of  the  wicked  man  could  not  have  been  other  than  they 
were,  under  the  circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed ; — and  the 
natural  consequence  of  vicious  action,  being  loss  of  enjoyment, 
he  has  already  suffered  from  a  great  deficiency  of  happiness  in  the 
present  state ;  and — such  having  been  the  lot  assigned  him  here — 
ought  he  still  to  be  among  the  most  unhappy  in  another  world  ?' 

Of  a  truth,  there  is  somewhat  in  this  moac  of  teaching  moral 
science  from  which  our  judgment  turns  away  with  the  conviction 
that  it  is  false;  against  which  our  conscience  testifies  as  evil;  and 
which  comes  as  a  deathly  chill  over  all  the  affections  in  which 
we  find  our  virtue  and  our  happiness ;  while  we  are  fully  per- 
suaded there  is  that  in  human  nature  of  which  this  superficial 
mechanism  takes  no  cognizance,  and  for  which  it  provides  no 
guidance.  Under  the  veil  of  religious  phraseology,  this  writer 
attempts  to  hide  from  his  readers, — and  not  improbably  from  him- 
selfi — all  the  elements  of  fatalism,  of  pantheism,  of  infidelity,  of 
atheism.  With  him,  morality  is  acting  without  any  reference  to 
God  or  to  futurity,  Accordmg  to  his  principles,  immortality  is 
merely  the  perpetuation  of  the  species ;  God  is  the  soul  of  the 
universe ;  religion  is  acting  according  to  nature ;  virtue  is  the 
calculation  of  pains  and  pleasures ;  faith  is  *  the  belief  that  effects 
will  be  wrought  without  a  cause  ;'  and  man  is  a  mere  transient 
atom  on  the  surface  of  creation,  a  mere  link  in  an  endless  chain. 
Without  directly  attacking  the  great  truths  of  natural  and 
revealed  theology,  he  undermines  the  first  principles  of  the  one, 
and  sets  at  nought  the  sanction  of  the  other. 

Our  readers  will  be  prepared  to  learn  that  the  social  science  of 
this  work  is  nothing  more  than  the  carrying  out  of  its  phrenolo- 
gical doctrines  into  a  theoretic  constitution  of  society.    This  is,  in 
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reality,  the  object  of  the  work,  to  which  all  the  previous  discussion 
has  been  designed  to  lead  the  way.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  infor- 
mation, drawn  from  the  well  known  statistical  collections  of  Macul- 
loch,  and  Porter,  and  other  writers  on  kindred  topics,  respecting 
tlie  ])hysical  and  social  condition  of  the  masses  of  the  people  in 
this  country.  Much  of  this  information  is  of  a  most  humiliating 
and  distressing  kind, — all  going  to  show  that  our  present  state  is 
charged  with  great  and  frightful  evils, —  preparing  the  con- 
templative and  benevolent  mmd  for  laying  eager  hold  of  any 
means  by  which  the  further  progress  of  such  evils  may  be  stayed, 
and  which  can  give  a  reasonable  hope  of  a  better,  safer,  and 
happier  condition  at  any  time  to  come.  Mr.  Bray  expresses  his 
dissatisfaction  with  trade  unions  and  political  unions,  with  char- 
tism, and  with  the  schemes  of  political  reformers  for  lessening 
taxation,  and  for  enlarging  the  freedom  of  trade ;  and  he  leans 
towards  the  views  lately  put  forth  with  great  power  by  Mr. 
Alison,*  on  some  of  the  evils  engendered  by  a  preponderance  of 
manufacturing  population.  The  advantages  oi  emigration  and 
colonization  to  those  who  go  out  are  acknowledged;  but  the 
benefit  to  those  who  stay  at  home  is  shown  to  be  doubtful,  be- 
cause of  the  easier  manner  in  which  the  power  of  machinery 
gains  upon  the  increase  of  population. 

The  hope  founded  on  the  spread  of  education  is  declared  to 
be  fallacious,  partly  from  the  physical  disqualifications  produced 
by  poverty,  partly  from  the  absorption  of  time  and  energy  in 
labour,  and  partly  from  the  limited,  superficial,  and  merely 
intellectual  character  of  the  instruction  given,  which  exposes  us 
to  the  dangers  of  that  ill  digested  information  which  may  prove 
to  be  more  terrible  than  the  ignorance  of  which  it  has  taxen  the 
place. 

The  author's  opinions  of  religion  as  an  element  in  the  im- 
])rovement  of  society,  are  expressed  with  considerable  freedom, 
and  display  the  results  of  shrewd,  though  exceedingly  narrow, 
observation  on  the  state  of  parties  among  us.  But  he  nas  taken 
no  j)ains,  that  we  can  find,  to  study  religion  in  the  authentic  and 
inspired  oracles  of  its  truth  and  authority.  He  writes  with  more 
of  the  sarcasm  of  the  unbeliever  than  of  the  serious  and  dignified 
discrimination  of  the  philosopher.  He  resolves  some  of  the 
plainest  doctrines  of  Christianity  into  the  jargon  of  his  phreno- 
logical speculations.  He  caricatures  the  office  of  the  Christian 
pastor  as  a  '  respectable  profession,  which  is  a  favourite  one  on 
account  of  its  requiring  less  natural  talent,  previous  study,  or 
mental  endowment,  than  any  other  (exceptmg,  perhaps,  the 
military) ;  and  which,  while  it  ensures  a  livelihood,  and  often  a 
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competence,  leaves  much  leisure  during  six  days  of  the  week  fi)r 
other  pnrsuits.'  He  speaks  contemptuously  of  '  Iea?ine  the 
flock  to  God's  free  grace  and  their  own  free  will.' 

He  tells  us,  with  calm  efirontery,  *  that  the  religious  world  and 
its  teachings  hold  that  the  evils  under  which  we  suffer  are  not 
remediable,  but  are  a  necessary  part  of  man's  worldly  estate,>a 
doctrine  which  acts  as  an  effectual  drag  upon  the  proffress  of 
improvement,  by  inducing  men  to  suppose  any  great  forward 
movement  to  be  impossible,  and  exalted  views  of  man's  future 
<x>ndition  here,  Utopian !'  Whilst  he  would  have  the  temples  of 
the  land  converted  mto  schools  for  the  exposition  of  the  natural^ 
organicy  and  moral  laws — laws,  observe,  which  hs  regards  as  alto-* 
gether  independent  of  religion — he  maintains  that  '  places  for 
public  worship,  there  can  properly  be  none ;'  and  he  prefers  the 
*  philosophical  non-belief  m  any  personal  deity'  to  what  he  de- 
rides as  the  practical  atheism  of  the  unreflecting  church-goer. 
He  would  have  all  worship  to  be  solitary.  In  one  word, — if  we 
can  gather  any  meaning  irom  a  series  of  paragraphs  containing 
much  ambitious  composition, — he  would  have  society  without 
Chbistiamity.  The  tone  of  this  part  of  the  work  is  as  decidedly 
hostile  to  the  spirit  of  the  gospel  as  that  of  Payne,  or  Voltaire, 
or  Volney,  or  any  of  the  most  contemptible  infidel  authors  of 
that  age.  Has  the  writer,  indeec^  been  so  unhappv  as  to  know 
of  no  house  of  prayer  *  where  duties  are  taught,  and  consolation 
administered,  the  mind  instructed,  and  the  heart  made  better,' .  •  • 
' — where  the  principle  of  devotion  is  suggested  to  every  heart,  as 
well  by  the  aiscourses  of  good  and  wise  men,  as  by  nature's 
teachings  under  the  high  arched  roof  of  heaven'? — We  join 
honestly  with  him,  or  with  any  other  man,  in  denouncing  the 
indolence  of  hireling  priests,  the  pretence  of  religion,  the  incon- 
sistencies of  worshippers,  the  substitution  of  forms  and  cere- 
monies for  piety  and  benevolence,  the  heartlessncss  of  the  selfish 
rich  towards  the  suffering  poor,  and  the  debasement  of  religion 
by  superstition,  hypocrisy,  and  secularity ;  but  we  can  entertain 
no  favourable  opinion  ot  that  writer's  strength  of  mind,  accuracy 
of  judgment,  or  soundness  of  feeling,  who  does  not  see  that 
Christianity  is  the  appointed  regenerator  of  society,  or  who, 
seeing  it,  can  speak  of  its  recorded  triumphs  over  ignorance,  sin, 
and  misery,  as  a  failure. 

In  treating  of  the  causes  of  the  poverty  of  the  working  classes, 
the  author  observes,  with  obvious  propriety,  that  they  lie  deep 
in  the  very  constitution  of  societv  itself;  but  he  traces  that  con- 
stitution, not  very  skilfully  or  philosophically,  to  the  operation  of 
the  law  of  property — by  which  alone  the  resources  of  society,  in 
its  entire  past  history,  could  have  been  developed.  He  who 
has  property,  must  of  necessity  have  power  over  him  who  has 
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none ;  and  the  share  of  benefit  which  the  labouring  poor  can 
derive  from  the  wealth  of  the  capitalist,  is  determined  by  the 
niunber  of  chiiiiiants  for  employment ;  whilst  that  share,  in  con- 
scfjuence  of  the  increase  of  competitors,  and  the  advances  of 
machinery,  has  always  a  tendency  to  the  lowest  point  of  sub- 
sistence. In  newly  or  thinly  inhabited  countries,  there  may  be 
lonc»;-continued  demand  for  labourers;  but  in  old  countries 
densely  inhabited,  and  rich  in  machinery,  the  demand  is  for  sub- 
sistence. The  evils  of  poverty  being  thus  traced  to  the  unequal 
distribution  of  property, — which,  by  the  way,  is  a  truism,  litde 
more  than  another  fonn  of  stating  the  fact  that  poverty  exists,— 
the  grand  remedy  which  is  proposed  for  most  of  the  present  dis- 
ordei's  of  society  is, — the  establishment  of  a  system  in  which 
property  shall  be  held  in  trust  by  society  for  the  production  of 
the  largest  enjoyment  to  all. 

That  such  a  state  of  society  is  beautiful  in  theory,  that  it  would 
greatly  augment  physical  happiness,  that  it  is  therefore,  in  some 
respects,  to  be  desired,  it  is  scarcely  possible,  we  should  think, 
to  doubt ;  and  we  should  be  sorry  to  believe  that  it  is  either 
abstractedly  impossible,  or  never  likely  to  be  realized  by  our 
children  in  some  golden  age  of  love. 

The  social  reform  by  which  the  writer  of  these  volumes  con- 
templates the  arrival  of  that  blessed  state,  has  no  pretensions  to 
originality,  and  exhibits  no  very  profound  acquaintance  with 
human  nature.     It  is,  in  fact,  that  of  Mr.  Robert  Owen, — the 
establishment  of  joint  stock  capitals,  from  the  savings  of  the  in- 
dustrious, and  the  contributions  of  the  wisely  self-interested  and 
the  benevolent,  under  the  control  of  a  governor,  or  of  a  board  of 
directors,  chosen  by  the  members.     Such  a  system  is  recom- 
mended by  Mr.  Bray  as  securing  physical  comforts,  and  afFordin|; 
facilities  for  obedience  to  the  physical,  organic,  and  moral  laws ; 
and  several  objections  to  it,  founded  on  theories  of  population 
and  produce, — on  the  necessity  of  individual  motives  to  exer- 
tion,— on  the  evils  of  too  uniform  a  character  in  communities, — 
on  the  certainty   of  competition  and  its  attendant  evils  still 
s])ringing  up  between  rival  communities, — and  on  the  practical 
difficulties  of  carrjdng  the  proposed  scheme  of  operation  into 
effect,  are  coolly  met,  and  ingeniously  (we  cannot  say  always 
successfully)  answered ;  and  a  normal  school  for  the  purpose  of 
testing  the  practicability  of  the  scheme  is  suggested.     We  know 
not  of  any  objection  to  such  an  institution,  strong  enough  to 
outweigh  the  precious  benefits  which  would  be  secured  by  it, 
if  it  could  be  permanc7itlf/  carried  on.     But  we  confess  that  we 
liave  no  confidence  in  any  system  that  shall  be  based  on  the 
substitute  for  intellectual  and  moral  truth  which  has  been  un- 
folded in  these  volumes. — The  notion  of  property  being  held  in 
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ooaamon,  is  almost  as  old  as  society  itself.  It  was  exhibited  in  the 
eulier  states  of  Greece^  in  North  and  South  America,  in  India, 
and  in  Egypt,  and  in  the  monastic  institutions  of  the  ancient 
church;  and  it  is  still  adopted  in  harmony  with  Christian  prin- 
ciples, in  the  Oberlin  Institute,  and  in  the  various  settlements  of 
the  Moravians.  Several  colonies  of  the  same  character,  so  fiur 
as  social  community  and  co-operation  are  concerned,  have  been 
aet  up  from  time  to  time  in  England,  Ireland,  France,  Germany, 
Holland,  and  in  the  United  States  of  America,  some  of  them 
combining,  and  others  not,  peculiarides  of  religious  opinion 
with  their  habits  of  seclusion.  It  was  one  of  the  many  projects 
cast  fiuth  from  the  boiling  cauldron  of  the  French  revolution. 
It  fiffures  conijbicuously  in  the  speculations  of '  Grodwin^s  Politi- 
cal Justice.'  It  has  recendv  assumed  a  startling  position  in  the 
doctrines  and  institutions  of  St  Simon,  of  Fourier,  and  of  C(m* 
lidenot,  in  France;  where  very  active  means  are  employed  for 
the  diffusion  of  its  principles  and  plans  throughout  the  world. 
In  our  own  country,  the  general  system  on  which  Mr.  Bray's 
idea  of  social  reform  appears  to  be  based,  is  familiarly  known  by 
the  designation  of  Socialism,  and  is  identified  with  the  writinffs 
and  movements  of  Mr.  Robert  Owen.  A  brief  sketch  of  this 
gentleman's  history,  writings,  and  schemes,  with  some  reflec- 
tioiis  su^;ge8ted  by  them,  will  appropriately  dose  our  present 
obeervations. 

Ifr.  Owen,  a  native  of  North  Wales,  havinff  been  emploved 
in  trade,  both  in  London  and  in  Manchester,  joined  himseli  to 
a  company  who  purchased  the  cotton  mills  of  Mr.  David  Dale  at* 
New  LanarL  At  this  manufecturing  establishment  he  instituted 
the  first  infismt  school  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge  ;  and  for 
nearly  thirty  years  he  carried  forward  his  experiments  on  the 
formation  of  human  character  on  the  principles  developed  in  his 
writings.  In  1825  he  purchased  the  property  of  Harmony,  in 
Indiana  (United  States),  where  he  set  up  a  preliminary  society 
as  a  model  for  communities  based  on  the  same  principles.  This 
was  a  fsdlure.  Like  failure  has  attended  similar  attempts  in 
America,  Scotland,  Ireland,  England,  Holland,  and  France,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  suggested  by  Mr.  Robert  Owen.  We  have 
not  time  to  expose  the  delusive  attempt  to  substitute  labour 
notes  for  money  as  the  representative  of  value. 

Mr.  Owen  has  visited  not  only  the  United  States,  but  Mexico, 
the  West  Indies,  France,  Austria,  Prussia,  Bavaria,  Saxony,  and 
the  Netherlands.  He  enjoyed  at  one  time  the  patronage  of  the 
Duke  of  Kent  and  of  the  Duke  of  Sussex.  He  is  the  acknow- 
ledged head  of  the  socialists. 

This  body  is  now  enrolled  by  Act  of  Parliament  under  the 
delusive  title  of  the  Rational  Religionists,  and  is  most  systematic 
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cally  organized.  There  are  sixty-five  branch  societies  in  England 
and  Scotland,  including  three  thousand  members,  nearly  a  third 
of  whom  are  in  the  London  branches.  They  employed  last  year 
eighteen  missionaries  and  paid  lecturers,  wno  are  stated  to  have 
addressed  average  weekly  auditories  of  ten  or  twelve  thousand 
jicrsons ;  and  as  many  as  eighteen  thousand  tracts  have  been 
distributed  within  the  space  of  three  months. 

Mr.  Owen's  chief  writings  are  but  varied  forms  of  stating  and 
advocating  his  theory  of  individual  character,  and  of  rational 
society.  Ilis  main  principle  is,  *  that  the  character  of  an  indi- 
vidual is  formed  for  him,  and  notZ»y  him,' — a  principle  which  Mr. 
I^ray  imagines  that  he  has  corrected  and  improved,  by  saying, 
*  The  mode  of  stating  it  is  open  to  objection ;  the  mental  and 
bodily  constitution  of  an  individual  constitute  himself^  and  these 
determine  his  character  to  a  certain  extent.  It  is  true,  *  himself' 
is  but  a  link  in  the  chain  of  causation,  and  therefore  the  eflFect  of 
foregoing  causes ;  but  it  is  the  immediate  antecedent  or  cause  of 
his  character ;  therefore  *  himself  causes  his  character, — his 
character  is  caused  by  himself.^  We  do  not  see  that  this  is  any 
improvement  at  all :  on  the  contrary,  as  it  is  put  by  Mr.  B., 
it  makes  bad  worse,  by  setting  at  still  bolder  defiance  every 
dictate  of  consciousness,  and  every  principle  of  morals. 

There  are  moods  of  mind  in  which  we  should  think  it  a  waste 
of  time  to   trouble  ourselves  with  such  feeble  schemes  for  the 
melioration  of  societj',  or  with  the  exposure  of  opinions  which 
carry  their  refutation  along  with  them.     But  wc  cannot  witness 
the  periodical  revival  of  such  schemes,  and  the  temporary  popu- 
larity of  such  opinions,  without  feeling  ourselves  summoned  to 
arouse  the  more  vigorous  and  united  efforts  of  the  wise  and  good 
to  impregnate  the  neglected  masses  of  our  people  with  the  seeds 
of  virtue  and  contentment.     We  English  people  owe  much,  both 
of  our  strength  and  of  our  weakness,  to  what  our  German  neij5h- 
bours  call  dnseitigheit  (oncsidedness),  in  our  views  and  under- 
takings.     The  consequence  is,  that  one  man  looks  for  the  re- 
moval of  the  ills  that  threaten  the  well-being  of  the  community 
in  one  direction,  another  man  in  another  direction ;  each  striving 
to  give  prominence,  and  even  exclusiveness,  to  that  which  he 
l)rcfers.     On  one  side  we  hear  of  building  churches,  chapels, 
colleges,  and  schools.     On  another  side  we  are  dinned  with  the 
call  for  the  ballot  and  complete  suffrage.     This  man  would  give 
large  powere  to  the  ecclesiastical  establishment ;  that  man  would 
have  the  establishment  dissolved.     Now  we  are  told  to  trust  to 
the  omnipotence  of  education  ;    and  presently  we  are  assured 
that  there  is  nothing  for  it  but  cold  water.     In  one  quarter  our 
miseries  are  placed  to  the  account  of  the  corn-laws;  in  another, 
to  the  cupidity  of  trade.     The  infidel  resolves  at  all  events  to 
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-extinguish  conscience,  and  to  tear  from  the  heart  the  fean  and 
hopes  that  look  beyond  the  grave ;  while,  in  too  many  instancec^ 
the  Christian  forgets  that  religion  is  designed  to  draw  mthinits 
circle  all  the  forces  of  society,  and  to  guide  all  that  is  wise  and 
energetic  in  human  agency  m  subordination  to  the  plans  of  pro- 
vidence, and  m  dependence  on  the  promises  of  grace.  For  our 
own  part,  we  would  ponder  with  devout  seriousness  the  splendid 
and  comprehensive  maxim  of  inspiratioa-'  Whatsoever  thing, 
are  true,  whatsoever  things  are  honourable,  whatsoever  things 
are  just,  whatsoever  things  are  pure,  whatsoever  thin^  are 
lovety,  whatsoever  things  are  of  good  report,  where  there  is  any 
virtue,  any  praise,  think  on  these  things.  We  would  not  despaur 
of  the  ultimate  efficiency  of  any  of  the  elements  of  good  that 
gleam  like  the  stars  of  a  brighter  sky  through  the  gloom  and 
tempest  of  society.  We  see  enough  in  history  and  in  Scripture 
to  assure  us  of  the  power  and  foresight  of  that  presiding  Goodness 
by  which  the  world  is  governed,  and  which,  sooner  or  later,  will 
Inring  out  order  from  confrision,  and  work  up  the  rudiments  of 
transient  evil  into  general  and  permanent  good.  Whilst  our 
ultimate  reliance  is  placed  on  Goa,  we  look  K>r  the  accomplish- 
ment of  his  vast  ana  blessed  purposes  to  the  humble,  conscien- 
tious, united,  and  persevering  activity  of  believing  men.  Let 
us  who  are  Christians  take  enlarged  and  practical  views  of  our 
personal  and  social  responsibility,  of  our  powers  and  our  position, 
of  our  duties  and  of  our  hopes ;  let  us  transmit  to  the  coming 
generation  the  precious  inheritance  of  noble  principles  nobly 
exemplified ;  and  let  us  seek  to  be  remembered  by  those  who 
shall  come  after  us,  as  men  who  could  not  rest,  who  would  not 
despond,  and  who  died  in  the  calm  and  bright  anticipation  of 
beholding  from  on  high  the  final  triumphs  oi  truth  over  false- 
hood, and  of  virtue  over  vice,  in  the  widely  spread  dominion  of 
the  Prince  of  Peace.  This  is  philosophy — patriotism — philan- 
thropy, enlightened  by  eternal  truth,  and  reposing  on  the  throne 
of  God. 

Through  what  changes  and  revolutions  the  great  social  system 
of  humanity  must  pass  in  its  slow,  but  certain  progress  to  that 
glorious  consummation,  it  is  difficult  to  forecast  If  we  may 
reason  from  what  has  been  to  that  which  will  be,  seeds  are  scat- 
tered in  one  generation,  which,  after  lodging  in  the  fissures  of 
the  rock  that  frowns  over  all  that  is  good  and  free  and  happy, 
gather  strength  from  every  dew-drop,  and  from  every  sunbeam, 
till  at  length  they  tear  it  from  its  seat.  So  far  as  we  are  able  to 
interpret  the  mystic  symbols  of  prophetic  vision,  we  seem  war- 
ranted to  think,  that  principles,  passions,  interests,  now  in  ope- 
ration, will  acquire  resistless  force  in  future  ages;  and  hoaiy 
systems  of  belief  and  of  government,  which  have  filled  the  earm 
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with  tears  and  lamentations,  shall  fade  as  the  troubled  dreams  of 
night  before  the  cheerful  smiles  of  the  morning.  And  all  we 
know  of  the  inherent  energiesof  Christianity  as  a  scheme  unitmg 
truth  with  love  and  power,  assures  us  that  the  day  is  appointed, 
and  is  hastening  on  with  the  majesty  and  certainty  of  nature's 
hiws,  when  man  shall  see  in  her  revelations,  and  shall  feel  in  her 
embrace,  the  destruction  of  every  error  that  misled  him,  of  every 
l)ower  that  oppressed  him,  of  every  misery  that  tortured  him ; 
with  the  fruition  of  all  the  good  his  fancy  ever  painted,  and  all 
the  dignity,  and  security,  and  joy,  for  which  his  heart  had  ever 
pined.  Such  arc  our  hopes  when  we  review  the  history,  and 
then  anticipate  the  prospects,  of  our  mysterious  world.  These 
are  hopes  which  we  trust  are  becoming  more  and  more  familiar 
to  the  most  intelligent  and  the  most  active  members  of  the  human 
family ;  and  we  would  do  our  best  to  spread  them  from  mind  to 
mind,  and  from  nation  to  nation,  till,  by  acquiring  the  firmness 
of  a  conviction  that  never  falters,  and  the  strength  of  an  impulse 
that  never  tires,  they  realize  their  own  fulfilment  ui  the  solid 
and  imperishable  happiness  of  socialized  and  saved  humanity. 


Art.  VI.  ITisiory  of  the  Secession  Church.  By  the  Rev.  Jolin 
M'Kcrrow,  Bridge  of  Tcitli.  Revised  and  enlarged  edition.  Glas- 
gow, 184U 

The  churches  of  Britain  are  much  less  known  to  one  another 
than  an  intelligent  Christian  stranger  could  readily  believe.  In 
all  cpiarters  of  our  island,  well  informed  individuab  arc  to  be 
found,  whose  tastes  have  led  them  to  the  study  of  ecclesiastical 
affairs,  modern  as  well  as  ancient,  or  who,  by  correspondence  or 
travelling,  have  had  much  intercourse  with  Christians  of  various 
denominations,  and  by  such  means  have  amassed  a  stock  of  know- 
ledge, from  which  others  derive  occasional  supplies;  but,  gene- 
rally speaking,  a  modem  Britbh  Christian  is  quite  in  the  dark 
about  the  condition  of  his  neighbours.  Smart  pupils  in  our 
academics  and  colleges  know  far  more  of  the  institutions  of  an- 
cient empires,  the  senate  and  forum,  the  consuls  and  emperors 
of  Rome,  the  kings  of  Sparta,  and  the  archons  of  Athens,  and 
even  the  Pharaohs  and  Ptolemys  of  old  Egypt,  than  of  the  eccle- 
siastical affairs  of  their  own  land.  An  exception  cannot  be  made 
in  favour  of  our  ecclesiastical  establishments,  relatively  to  each 
other.  By  presbyterians,  the  English  church  is  chiefly  known 
as  a  great  hierarchy,  distinguished  by  an  exalted  order,  living  in 

e laces,  worshipping  in  cathedral  fanes,  and  *  lifting  up  mitred 
ads  before  kings  and  parliaments;'  but  the  machinery  and 
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Operations  of  the  episcopacy,  its  tmiversities  and  their  afiairs,  its 
ordination^  baptism^  confirmation,  eucharist,  its  bishops'  courts. 
Arches'  courts,  consistorial  courts,  advowsons,  and  the  innume* 
fable  ei  ceteras  of  the  Anglican  mystery,  are  greatly  veiled  from 
{ffesbyterian  eyes.  We  suspect  equal  ignorance  may  be  predi- 
cated of  episcopalian  minds,  relatively  to  the  presbyterian  estab- 
lidunent  of  the  north,  which  has,  indeed,  succeeded  in  attracting 
abundance  of  attention  of  late  years,  yet  without  diffiising  any 
very  palpable  or  exact  information  respecting  itself  among  its 
English  neighbours.  The  homely  expression  of  one  of  the  cor- 
respondents of  Sir  George  Sinclaur  probably  indicates,  ¥dth  suf- 
fiaent  fidelity,  the  measure  of  satis&ction  which  many  an  inauiring 
episcopalian  has  arrived  at,  after  attempting  to  catch  a  glimpse 
of  presbyteries,  synods,  assemblies,  commissions^  anti»patronage, 
non-intrusion,  spiritual  independence,  veto,  and  ^ose  many  other 
ecclesiastical  phantasms  which  have  been  flitting,  like  borealis, 
before  the  public  eye — Sir  George's  firiend  protests,  '  it  is  quite 
a  worry.' 

The  dissenting  churches,  we  believe,  are  better  known  to  one 
another ;  yet  the  same  remark  is,  to  a  considerable  extent,  ap- 
plicable to  them.  Notwithstanding  the  fi^equent  and  advan- 
tageous intercommuning  which  their  equality  of  position,  their 
free  usages,  their  local  and  general  benevolent  associations, — 
above  all,  their  common  faith,  and,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  their  grow- 
ing charity, — all  contribute  to  produce,  it  is  not  a  little  mortify- 
ing to  discover  how  slightly  brethren  are  known  to  brethren, 
churches  to  one  another.  Distance  augments  this  ignorance. 
The  history  and  present  state  of  that  excellent  body  of  men  to 
whom  Wales  is  so  deeply  indebted  for  the  piety  that  has  spread 
among  her  people,  the  Welsh  Metho<lists,  arc  little  known  even 
in  England,  and  our  Welsh  brethren  know  little  more  of  us. 
We  believe  that  the  remark  is  pre-eminently  applicable  to  the 
dissenters  in  the  northern  and  southern  divisions  of  the  kingdom. 
The  reading  northerns,  perhaps,  know  more  of  us  than  we  of 
them ;  but  we  are  aware  that  many  well-informed  Scotch  dis- 
senters find  themselves  in  a  region  of  discovery  when  they  visit 
the  churches  of  the  south ;  while  most  of  us  have  to  own  that 
the  department  of  northern  dissent  is  still  to  us  a  terf^a  incognita. 
This  mutual  ignorance  is,  in  every  view,  to  be  regretted,  and 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will  soon  be  chased  away ;  for  we  may 
affirm,  that  the  more  the  evangelical  churches  of  this  country  are 
known  to  one  another  (especially  the  evangelical  dissenting 
churches),  the  more  they  will  be  recognised  as  children  of  the 
same  family,  having  a  hearty  coincidence  of  sentiment  in  the 
great  doctrines  of  religion,  distinguished  by  common  trials, 
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stnigglcs,  and  successes,  and  altogether  prepared,  by  the  circum- 
stances of  their  past  experience  and  their  present  position,  to 
sympathize  with  one  another,  for  the  promotion  of  vital  godliness 
among  themselves,  and  difiusing  it  over  the  land,  and  throughout 
the  world ;  perhaps,  also,  to  sustain  one  another  in  perilous  times 
not  remote. 

The  volume  before  us  is  the  production  of  a  highly  gifted 
minister  of  the  United  Secession  cliurch,  containing  an  historical 
account  of  that  body  from  its  rise  to  the  present  times.  The 
w^ork  reflects  much  credit  on  its  author,  showing  us,  as  it  every- 
where docs,  extensive  reading,  great  patience  of  research,  luminous 
arrangement  and  diction,  candour  and  gentleness  of  spirit,  and  a 
happy  combination  of  conscientious  adnerence  to  principle  with 
C'hristian  forbearance  and  liberality  to  those  who  differ.  From 
the  subject  of  this  volume,  and  its  style  of  execution,  we  have 
no  doubt  that  it  will  form  a  standard  work  in  the  department  of 
local  ecclesiastical  literature.  Although  first  published  only 
three  years  ago,  it  has  already  passed  into  a  second  edition. 

To  the  friends  of  evangelical  dissent,  it  is  very  cheering  to  ob- 
serve the  ra})i(l  progress  of  most  of  the  dissenting  churches.  It 
is  but  lately  that  the  centenary  of  the  Wesleyan  body  was  cele- 
brated ;  and  probably  in  that  body  alone  the  number  of  commu- 
nicants is  more  than  double  that  of  the  Episcopalian  communi- 
cants ill  England,  Wales,  and  Ireland.  The  Welsh  Methodists 
have  probably  increased  in  as  great  a  ratio  in  that  principality. 
The  increase  of  the  Baptist  and  Independent  churches  in  England 
has  also  been  very  great.  The  same  gratifying  fact  appears  in 
the  history  of  the  Ignited  Secession  chiu'ch. 

Until  the  period  of  the  secession,  there  were  few  dissenters  in 
Scotland.  On  the  restoration  of  Charles  IL,  episcopacy  became 
the  established  religion,  and  the  presbyterians  were  subject  to 
nuich  harassment,  and  even  to  sanguinary  persecution.  At  the 
Revolution,  presbytery  was  re-established;  and  such  was  the 
undue  laxity  of  the  General  Assembly  immediately  afler  the 
Revolution  settlement,  that  although  the  episcopalian  clergy  had, 
for  the  most  part,  distinguished  themselves  by  their  intolerance 
of  spirit,  not  less  than  by  their  errors  in  creed  and  conduct,  they 
were  received  into  the  communion  of  the  presbyterian  church, 
and  allowed  to  hold  their  livings  ^  in  liundreds.^  A  good  many 
of  the  episcopalian  ministers  held  out,  however, — retained  in 
various  places  small  congregations,  under  the  patronage  of  non- 
confornung  members  of  the  aristocracy, — and  formed  the  chief 
class  of  Scottish  dissenters  for  many  years.  A  very  few  others, 
very  differently  minded  from  the  episcopalians,  were  offended 
the  inisatisfactory  state  of  things  in  the  national  church,  and 
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kept  aloof  from  its  comni union ;  but,  prior  to  the  commencement 
of  the  secession,  there  was  no  other  organized  separatiort  from 
tbe  nationnl  church. 

Many  causes  prepared  the  way  for  tlic  secession,  but  the 
proximate  cause  was  the  extreme  violence  of  the  church  in  the 
matter  of  itaironage,  in  inducting  the  most  obnoxious  persons 
appointed  by  the  patrons,  even  when  their  induction  was  vehe- 
mently opposed  by  the  entire  body  of  the  parishioners.  Those 
who  could  accept  the  sacred  office  and  tbe  cure  of  souls  in  such 
circumstances,  were,  for  the  most  part,  utterly  unqualified  for 
their  vocation,  as  far  as  scriptural  piety  is  concerned ;  so  that  the 
an ti -patronage  struggle  of  tnat  period  was  not  only  a  conflict  for 
Christian  liberty,  but  for  a  pure,  pious,  and  efficient  Christian 
ministry,  and  thus  for  the  spiritual  and  eternal  interest  of  the  souls 
of  men.  Such  was  the  indecent  and  reckless  tyranny  with  which 
the  presbyters  of  those  days  acted,  that  the  induction  of  professed 
roinisters  of  the  gospel  of  peace  often  resembled  the  capture  of  a 
military  post  in  some  hostile  country,  and,  in  some  instances,  was 
actually  effected  by  military  violence.  The  General  AsMenibly 
having  shewn  their  determination  to  uphold  patronage  in  its 
rigour,  to  crush  the  spirit  of  resistance  in  the  people,  tu  prevent 
ministers,  either  in  tbe  church  courts  or  in  their  pidpits,  from 
testifying  against  this  ecclesiastical  tyranny,  and  thus  to  secure 
the  induction  into  the  jMrisbes  of  the  whole  church  of  a  servile 
and  secular  priesthood,  Ebenezer  Erskine,  inspired  with  a  holy 
zeal  for  Christian  truth,  purity,  and  freedom,  set  church  authority 
at  defiance,  and,  in  a  sermon  at  the  opeuing  of  the  synod  of  Perlii 
and  Stirling,  in  October,  1732,  lifted  up  bis  voice  in  favour  of 
the  truth ;  the  results  of  which  were,  his  accusation  by  the  synod, 
his  intrepid,  honest,  and  resistless  defences,  the  carrying  of  his 
cause  to  the  Assembly,  by  whom,  through  the  medium  of  their 
commission,  after  mucn  and  protracted  litigation,  which  excited 
the  whole  church,  Mr.  Erskine,  and  three  ministers  who  adhered 
to  him,  were  suspended  from  the  functions  of  the  ministry,  dis- 
missed from  tbe  congregations  of  which  they  were  pastors,  and 
excluded  from  tbe  national  church.  To  these  sentences  the  four 
brethren  refused  to  submit,  formed  tlicmscives  into  a  presbytery 
in  December,  1733,  and  thus  laid  tbe  foundation  of  tne  clmrcb 
of  the  secession. 

To  what  extent  has  this  church,  originally  so  small,  now 
spread  ?  As  has  just  been  stated,  tbe  number  of  its  ministers 
was  but  four  at  its  commencement;  they  now  amount  to  357. 
The  increase  has  been  remarkably  constant,  and,  as  shewing  that 
a  fair  proportion  of  it  has  been  recent,  the  following  facts  may 
be  noticed: — About  fourteen  years  after  the  commencement  of 
the  secession,  the  seceders  unlmppily  divided  into  two  parties,  in 
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consequence  of  disputes  connected  with  certain  oaths  imposed 
in  some  towns  on  admission  to  their  municipal  privileges;  one 
])arty  regarding  these  oaths  as  inconsistent  with  their  profession 
as  seceders,  the  other  party  holding  that  thev  might  be  taken  by 
their  members  with  perfect  consistency  and  integrity.  At  the 
time  of  this  unwise  division,  the  number  of  ministers  had  in- 
creased to  forty- two,  and  the  congregations  were  still  more 
numerous.  These  two  parties  of  seceders,  thouffh  maintaining 
each  a  separate  communion,  were  cordially  one  in  the  faith  of 
Christian  truth,  and  in  their  observance  of  Christian  worship 
and  of  ecclesiastical  order;  their  desire  for  re-union  reviveo, 
and,  after  much  joint  conference  and  prayer,  their  union  was 
happily  effected  in  1820,  when  the  number  of  their  ministers 
had  grown  to  262.  Since  that  period,  the  number  has  been  aug- 
mented by  nearly  one  hundred,  the  largest  increase  which,  in 
any  equal  space,  the  secession  church  has  ever  realized.  It 
appears  that  in  1839  there  were  361  congregations,  containing 
126,070  members  in  full  communion.  The  Sabbath  schools,  and 
classes  under  ministerial  superintendence,  were  716,  and  the 
number  of  pupils  37,612. 

In  estimating  the  increase  of  seceders,  it  is  proper  to  add,  that 
the  above  statistical  statement  is  exclusive  of  mmor  but  highly 
respectable  seceding  churches,  unconnected  with  the  unitecl 
secession,  amounting  to  about  fifty  congregations.  Beside  these, 
too,  there  is  the  reformed  presbyterian  church,  which  has  from 
thirty  to  forty  congregations  in  Scotland;  and,  above  all,  the 
relief  church,  now  in  corresix)ndencc,  with  a  view  to  union,  with 
the  united  secession,  and  containing  nearly  120  congregations, 
many  of  which  are  among  the  largest  of  any  denomination  in 
the  country. 

The  doctrine  of  the  secession  church  is  Calvinistic,  and  its 
worship  similar,  in  nearly  all  respects,  to  that  of  the  English 
evangelical  dissenters ;  its  government  is  presbyterian — that  is, 
vested  in  the  office-bearers,  by  whom  the  admission  and  ex- 
clusion of  members,  and  the  general  superintendence  of  the 
church,  are  exercised.  The  office-bearers  are  chosen  by  the 
sutfniges  of  all  the  communicants,  male  and  female.  Candidates 
for  the  ministry  must  first  attend  some  one  of  the  Scottish  uni- 
versities for  four  sessions,  for  the  study  of  languages,  logic,  mathe- 
matics,  and  moral  and  natural  philosophy;  and  cluring  this 
preparatory  course  they  enjoy  the  supermtendence  of  some 
ministers,  specially  appointed  to  watch  over  their  studies.  Be- 
fore their  formal  admission  to  the  study  of  divinity,  they  undergo 
an  examination  by  the  presbytery  on  their  literary  and  philoso- 
phical ([ualifications,  and  their  religious  character  and  habits; 
and  arc  then  placed  for  five  short  sessions,  in  as  many  successive 
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years,  in  the  theological  seminary,  in  which  there  are  foiir  pru- 
lesfiors,  who  deliver  lectures  and  prescribe  exercises  to  the  stu- 
dents on  sYBtematic  theology,  bibhc-al  criticism,  biblical  interpre- 
tation, and  pastoral  theology.  This  curriculum  being;  Bniahed, 
the  students  are  subjected  to  fresh  esaminations  before  tlie  pres- 
byteries to  which  they  belong,  and  have  various  discourses  as- 
signed them  for  trial,  and,  if  found  qualified,  receive  licence  to 
preach  the  gospel  as  probationers  for  the  holy  ministry.  On 
receiving  a  calf,  or  invitation,  from  any  churcn  to  become  its 
pastor,  tliey  are  again  examined  by  the  presbytery,  and  have 
other  trial  discourses  assigned  to  them ;  and  if  these  arc  sus- 
tained, they  are  set  apart  to  the  sacred  office  with  prayer,  and 
the  laying  on  of  the  bauds  of  the  presbytery. 

From  its  commencement,  the  secession  church  may  be  regarded 
as  essentially  missionary.  Necessarily,  indeed,  it  was  a  home 
mission,  self-supported ;  the  expenses  connected  with  the  first 
introduction  of  ine  secession  into  any  place  being  generally  pro- 
vided for  from  the  joint  contributions  of  the  chiuches ;  and  aHer- 
Tvards,  the  strong  supported  the  weak.  By  the  blesaing  of  God 
on  such  exertioOB,  it  has  spread  itself  over  a  great  proportion  of 
the  country,  very  often,  as  may  be  supposed,  in  the  face  of  much 
and  harassmg  opposition ;  and  even  its  opponents  have  long  ad- 
mitted that  the  spiritual  labours  of  its  ministers,  and  the  holy 
character  and  influence  of  many  of  its  members,  have  been  the 
means  of  preserving  and  promotma  vital  religion,  of  nursing  the 
great  principles  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  liberty,  and  of  stirring 
the  long  dormant  energies  of  the  national  church.  The  Orkney 
Islands,  containing  a  poor  and  scattered  population,  in  a  most 
ungenifll  cljnjate,  may  be  selected  ds  a  fuvouruLiJi.'  specimen  of  a 
secession  home-mission.  Although  these  islands  had  long  been 
divided  into  parishes,  and  had  their  pastors  connected  with  the 
established  church,  they  were  precisely  in  such  circumstances  as 
many  a  rural  district  in  England  has  long  been,  with  similar 
privileges.  They  were  sitting  in  darkness,  and  in  the  region  of 
the  shadow  of  death.  The  seceding  missionaries  first  visited 
Orkney  in  1 7  95,  and  it  pleased  God  to  bless  their  labours  to  siicb 
an  extent,  that  there  arc  now  in  that  small  group  of  islands  twelve 
chiurches,  containing  about  four  thousand  persons  in  full  com- 
munion. These  churches  are  not  only  self-sustained,  but,  con- 
sidering their  means,  contribute  liberally  to  the  cause  of  missions, 
both  domestic  and  foreign,  their  joint  missionary  contributions 
in  1841  exceeding  500/.  As  illustrating  the  state  of  piety  in 
these  interesting  churches,  it  appears  that  there  are  among  them 
weekly  meetings  for  private  conference  and  prayer  to  the  number 
of  two  liundreU  and  sixty,  attended  by  from  eighteen  hundred 
to  two  thouBUid  persons.  These  Orcadian  wastes  have  thus  be- 
come Hephxibak  and  Settlah. 
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The  missionary  cflForts  of  the  secedcrs  were  not,  however, 
limited  to  their  own  country.  Ireland  first  attracted  their  re- 
gards, and  the  foundations  of  many  churches  were  speedily  laid 
in  that  island.  And  so  far  back  as  the  middle  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, they  began  to  send  their  missionaries  to  the  United  States, 
and  subsequently  to  Nova  Scotia.  In  the  former  territor}', 
whole  associations  of  churches  owe  their  origin  to  seceding  mis- 
sionaries; and  the  existing  synod  of  Nova  Scotia,  including 
twenty  ministers  and  more  churches,  is  an  oif-shoot  from  the 
Scotch  secession.  They  have,  besides,  not  only  cordially  co- 
operated with  the  great  missionary,  bible,  and  tract  societies  of 
England,  but  have  more  recently  planted  missionary  churches  in 
Jamaica,  where  they  have  six  ordained  missionaries,  besides 
catechists — in  Trinidad,  where  they  have  two  missionaries — and 
in  Canada,  where  they  have  twenty-one,  occupying  about  fifty 
churches  and  stations.  In  addition  to  all  these,  they  have  one 
on  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  one  in  Persia. 

The  society  has  been  blessed  with  a  succession  of  laborious, 
faithful,  godly,  and  in  many  instances,  distinguished  men,  in  the 
ministry.  Among  the  latter  (to  overlook  altogether  the  living 
race)  may  be  named  the  two  Erskines,  Fisher,  Wilson,  and  Hon- 
crieff,  their  early  coadjutors,  the  Browns,  Bruce,  Paxton,  Drs. 
Jamieson  and  M*Crie,  and  the  late  Dr.  Dick.  These  are  suflS- 
cient  to  reflect  sacred  lustre  on  any  church  ;  and  their  names  are 
extensively  held  in  affectionate  veneration. 

The  secedcrs  in  Scotland  were  voluntary  in  fact,  long  before 
they  became  voluntary  in  principle.  They  seem  never  to  have 
doubted  that  it  is  the  duty,  and  even  the  privilege  of  Christians, 
to  make  pecuniary  provision,  by  their  free-will  offerings,  for 
m<aintaining  and  propagating  the  ordinances  of  Christ;  but 
educated  as  they  were  in  an  established  church,  holding  eccle- 
siastical documents,  in  which  power  over  the  church  of  Christ  is 
expressly  conceded  to  the  civil  magistrate,  and  being  long  and 
intensely  occupied  with  other  questions,  it  was  not  till  towards 
the  close  of  the  last  centiury  that  *  the  magistrate's  power,'  both 
circa  sacra^  and  in  sacris,  came  to  be  closely  examined  by  tlie 
secedcrs.  In  consequence  of  discussions  and  decisions  on  this 
subject,  a  few  good  men  left  the  communion  of  both  bodies  of 
the  secession,  and  formed  separate  churches,  among  whom  was 
the  late  Dr.  M^Cric.  Since  that  period,  a  flood  of  light  has 
been  poured  on  all  questions  connected  with  Christian  liberty, 
and  the  vast  evils  which  spring  from  the  ill-fated  union  of  church 
and  state;  and  now,  with  very  few  exceptions,  the  Scottish 
secedcrs  are  voluntaries  to  the  core. 

These  brief  notices  of  the  secession  church  might  receive 
ample  illustration  from  the  valuable  volume  before  us.  But  we 
must  now  content  ourselves  with  presenting  to  our  readers  some 
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specimens  of  the  style  &ud  mannei' of  the  author.  The  following 
is  Mr.  M'Kerrow's  deacriptiou  of  the  state  of  ecclesiastical  afiklrs 
in  Scotland,  immediately  before  the  secession : — 

'  The  state  of  affairs  in  tjie  nationiil  cimrcli  at  tliia  period,  even  its 
greatest  admirers  must  admit,  was  dcplornbly  had.  The  people  groaned 
under  the  yoke  of  patronage,  and  in  vaiu  did  tUey  apply  for  relief  to 
the  ecftesiastiufll  rulers.  Tliese,  so  far  from  listening  to  their  com- 
plaints, or  sympathizing  with  them,  seemed  resolved  to  carry  matters 
with  a  higii  hand.  Tlie  violent  intrufioa  of  ministers  upon  reclaiming 
rongregations  prevailed  in  every  part  of  the  country.  At  every 
meeting  of  the  asscmhiy,  for  several  successive  years,  no  small  portion 
of  th^  business  consisted  in  considering  cases  of  appeal,  that  were 
oecAsioned  by  the  attempt  to  impose  ministers  upon  parishes  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  wishes  of  the  people.  In  the  journal  of  the  nssemhly'a 
proceedings  for  1730,  there  are  recorded  no  fewer  than  twelve  cases  of 
this  deacription.  The  mentioning  of  this  fact  may  scJTe  to  give  my 
readers  some  idea  of  the  agitated  state  of  the  country  at  the  time  imme- 
diately preceding  the  commencement  of  the  secession.  Some  of  these 
cases  were  protracted  from  one  assembly  t«  another)  and  during  the  time 
that  they  were  thus  kept  in  dependence,  the  minds  of  the  people  were 
kept  in  a  state  of  the  greatest  excitement.  In  certain  instances  the  pres* 
hyteries  and  synods  were  inclined  to  support  the  claims  of  the  peojile, 
but  when  their  cause  came  to  he  discussed  at  the  bai-  of  the  assembly, 
or  when  it  was  referred  by  the  assembly  to  the  commission,  their  ap- 
peal was  almost  uniformly  unsuccessful. 

'  The  iwlicy  pursued  by  those  who  took  the  lead  in  the  church  courts 
at  this  period,  obviously  tended  to  establish  a  species  of  ecclesiastical 
despotism,  in  the  exercise  of  which  they  might  give  effect  to  the  law 
of  patronage,  and  crush  the  doctrine  of  popular  election,  so  keenly  con- 
tended for  by  the  people,  and  by  a  considerable  portion  of  tlie  minis- 
ters. Compltunts  were  made  that  tlie  commission,  in  cei-tain  in- 
stances, sustained  calls  which  had  been  attested  merely  by  a  notary 
public,  without  any  moderation  having  taken  place  by  appointment  of 
presbytery.  The  powers  exercised  by  the  commission  were  of  an 
arbitrary  and  odious  kind;  they  reversed  the  sentences  of  synods,  even 
though  their  number  might  be  inferior  to  that  of  the  synod  whose 
sentence  was  reversed;  and  they  censured  presbyteries  and  synods  for 
testifying  their  displeasure  i^iunst  those  ministers  who  accepted  of 
presentations.  The  assembly  occasionally  found  fault  with  the  com- 
mission, for  havmg  exceeded  the  power  entrusted  to  them;  but  it  was 
remarked,  that  though  tliey  censured  them,  they  seldom,  if  ever,  re- 
versed tlieir  objectionable  proceedings.  In  certain  cases,  where  the 
people  proved  refractory,  and  where  the  presbytery  was  resolved  to 
grant  induction  to  an  unpopular  candidate,  an  armed  force  was  em- 
ployed to  carry  into  effect  the  decisions  of  the  church  courts;  and  the 
unseemly  spectacle  was  now  and  then  exhibited  of  the  ministers  of 
religion  being  guarded  to  church  upon  a  sabbath  by  files  of  di-agoons, 
amid  the  noise  of  drums  and  the  flashing  of  swords,  that  they  might 
serve  the  edict  of  an  hireling,  to  whose  ministry  the  people  were  re- 
volt xri.  U  H 
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polvod  not  to  submit.  A  writer  of  that  day  givea  tlifi  following  ac- 
count of  a  scene  of  this  kind  which  took  place  at  Bathgate^  at  the 
serving  of  the  edict  of  Mi\  Thomas  Laurie,  by  appointment  of  the 
presbytery  of  Linlithgow: — *  These  and  such  like  things  were  done  to 
terrify  the  people;  and  yet,  for  all  that,  these  gentlemen  and  the  two 
ministei's  that  were  to  serve  tlie  edict,  being  conscious  to  themselves 
of  the  badness  of  their  cause,  and  what  an  evil  part  they  were  acting, 
thought  not  fit  to  do  it  until  they  got  a  troop  of  dragoons  to  be  a  guard 
to  them;  and  accordingly,  November  17,  17 17,  being  the  Sabbath-daj, 
they  came  to  Batligate,  and  when  approaching  the  town,  they  caused 
to  beat  their  drum,  and  ditiw  their  swords,  and  in  this  posture  came 
through  the  town,  guarding  the  ministers  into  the  church,  riding,  and 
striking  with  their  naked  swords  at  the  women  and  others  standing 
and  gazing  upon  the  way  side,  which  was  a  melancholy  sabbath  in 
Bathgate,  the  sabbath-day  being  much  profaned,  not  only  by  the  people 
of  the  place,  but  by  many  coming  from  other  parishes,  to  see  a  new 
way  of  propagating  the  gospel  by  red-coat  booted  apostles  officiating  as 
elders. 

*  By  such  arbitrary  proceedings  as  these,  the  minds  of  the  people, 
and  of  not  a  few  of  the  ministers,  were  much  irritated;  and  that  a 
revolt  should  ere  long  take  place  against  the  misgovemment  of  rulers, 
w^ho  showed  such  a  total  disregard  of  the  feelings  of  those  whose 
spiritual  interests  they  were  bound  to  promote,  was  nothing   more 
than   might   have  been  expected.      In   looking  back  to  the  trans- 
aclions  of  that  period,  instead  of  wondering  that  so  many  excellent 
men  left  the  pale  of  the  establishment  when  the  secession  commenced, 
our  only  sui'prise  is,  that  they  continued  so  long  to  abide  in  her  com- 
munion.   No  measures  could  have  been  adopted  that  were  better  fitted 
ibr  secularizing  the  Scottish  church,  than  those  which  the  dominant 
party,  in  her  ecclesiastical  courts,  actually  pursued.     That  this  was  the 
object  which  they  had  in  view  in  adopting  these  measures,  I  shall  not  take 
upon  me  to  afiinn,  but  that  this  was  the  decided  tendency  of  the  course 
which  they  pursued,  is  suflicicntly  obvious.     In  conducting  their  ad- 
ministration, they  were  guided  more  by  the  dictates  of  worldly  policy 
than  by  the  maxims  of  Scripture;  when  alignment  failed  in  olencing 
objections,  they  employed  force;  and  when  men  could  not  be  induced, 
by  persujv^ion,  to  submit  to    their  arbitraiy   enactments,   they  had 
recourse  to  terror.     Armed  with  the  authority  of  the  state,  as  well  as 
of  the  church,  they  aimed  at  bearing  down  all  opposition,  by  occa- 
sionally calling  into  their  aid  the  strong  ann  of  the  law.     That  men 
should  tamely  submit,  for  any  length  of  time,  to  have  their  feelings 
outraged,  their  rights  trampled  upon,  and  their  complaints  disregarded, 
without  making  any  effort  to  emancipate  themselves  from  the  tyranny 
which  subjects  them  to  such  wrongs,  is  what  we  have  no  reason  to  ex- 
pect from  human  nature.     Those  who  are  oppressed  will  take  the  first 
op]jortunity  that  presents  itself  of  breaking  the  yoke  from  their  necks, 
and  having  burst  asunder  their  fetters,  will  dash  them  in  the  faces  of 
thoir  oppressors.   My  readers,  after  perusing  the  preceding  statements, 
will  not  be  surprised  to  be  told  that  the  minds  of  a  considerable  portion 
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of  ihe'tieople  in  Soodaad  were  alienated,  "by  fhe  tranModona'  tdRmei 
tO|  firom  rasir  eodeaiastical  mien;  and  thai  no  sooner  was  a  mifoi 
ciimp6  opened  np  to  ihem  from  the  grieyona  tranunela  to  wludhi  uicnr 
Were  adjected,  than  muhitades  eagerly  av^ed  ^emsdves  of  it.  Ilua 
waiy  of  escipe  was  opened  up  by  the  secession  which  took  j^ace  fnxSi 
the  national  chnrch — an  event  which,  though  greatly  deplored  ai  flr^ 
faaa  been  produotiTe  of  essential  benefit  to  the  countiry,  and  is  6rery 
day  spreading  its  hlessings  wider  and  wider.  I  cannot  but  rega^  it  aa 
a  mnrciftd  xhterpoahion  o£  FrovidencCy  on  behalf  of  ot|r  land,  that  the 
atideasion  church  sprnpff  into  existence  at  the  time  it  ^d,  seeing  thai 
it  has  b^  honoured  of  Grod  as  an  instrument  for  maintaining,  in  afi 
eittinent  degtee,  sound  doctrine,  purity  of  discipline^  and  ii^giou^ 
Ube^,  in  uds  northern  part  of  the  island;  seeing  that,  &om  fii^  to 
l^st,  tnany  thousands  of  pious  Christians  have  found  a  quiet  retreat  in 
its  boaom  from  the  evils  of  patronage,  and  from  the  odier  grievances 
OQtnplained  of  in  the  estabUshment;  and  seeing  that,  by  means  of  the 
rdAex  influence  whidi  it  has  exercised  upon  the  national  ditmsh,  it  baa 
considerably  checked  it  in  its  progress  of  deterioration,  and  rendered 
it|  in  some  respects,  more  efficient.' — ^p.  38. 

The  extract  we  have  given  is  taken  from  the  *  introduotory 
narrative,*  which  is  replete  with  valuable  infermatiooi  aucdnctly 
Mid  gravely  related.  The  next  chapter  poaseaaes  unoommoa 
interest,  carrying  us  into  the  very  midst  of  the  events  and  the 
agents  by  which  this  era  in  Scottish  eccleaiastical  history  was 
i^palized;  and  by  the  whole  character  and  bearing  of  Erskinei 
and  bis  little  group  of  friends,  their  calmness,  their  fiuthfttlness;, 
their  wisdom,  their  humility,  their  steadfast  fiiith,  their  profound 
piety,  their  bold  and  intrepid  decision,  which  neither  the  en- 
treaties of  timid  friends,  nor  the  menaces  and  fulminations  of 
powerful  opponents  could  for  a  moment  shake, — in  a  word,  their 
unsought  and  unostentatious  dignity, — we  are  led  back  to  the 
reformers  and  martyrs  of  other  days,  and  we  recognise  the  gra- 
cious agency  of  Him  who  qualifies  his  chosen  servants  for  the 
duties  and  conflicts  of  any  emergency  to  which  he  calls  them, 
ever  mindful  of  his  promise,  *  so  I  am  with  you  alway.' 

Patronage  produced  the  secession.  By  Scottish  law  it  is  pro- 
vided, that  when  a  patron  neglects  or  refuses  to  present  (appoint) 
to  a  vacant  living  for  six  months  after  it  has  become  vacant,  the 
right  of  presenting  (appointing)  belongs  to  the  presbytery  {ms 
devolutum).  The  Assembly  set  themselves  to  legislate  respecting 
this  power  of  presbyteries.  Had  they  favoured  popular  election, 
they  would  at  once  have  decided  that  the  presbyteries,  in  such 
cases,  should  give  to  the  church  members  the  unfettered  right  of 
election.  But  in  place  of  this,  they  passed  a  law,  by  which  the 
magistrates,  town  council,  and  elders,  in  royal  burghs,  and  pro- 
testant  heritors  (proprietors)  and  elders,  in  rural  parishes,  should 
elect  the  minbter,  wno  might  be  either  *  approven  or  disapproven' 
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by  the  congregation.  If  the  congregation  disapproved,  the 
reasons  of  their  disapprobation  were  to  be  laid  before  the  pres- 
bytery, *  by  Avhose  determination  the  calling  and  entry  ot  the 
minister  should  be  concluded  according  to  the  rules  of  the  church.' 
Against  this  decision  Mr.  Erskine,  with  others,  protested ;  but 
the  Assembly,  with  sovereign  authority,  refused  to  record  the 
protest.     The  following  passage  narrates  the  results: — 

*  The  situation  of  the  faithful  ministers  of  the  church  of  Scotland 
was,  at  tins  time,  sufiiciently  distressing.  Tliey  had  the  mortification 
to  IjclioM  measures  which  tliey  considt?red  unscriptural  and  oppressive 
carri<id  by  triumphant  majorities.  Against  these  measures  in  vain  did 
tlioy  romonstrato  and  petition;  their  remonstrances  were  not  listeneil 
to,  and  their  petitions  were  disregarded.  They  were  even  denied  the 
common  privilege  of  having  their  dissent  or  protest  marked,  in  cases 
when  they  felt  their  consciences  materially  aggrieved;  nay,  so  high 
did  the  predominant  party  stretch  their  authority,  and  so  imperious  was 
the  tone  which  they  assumed,  that,  in  certain  instances,  the  commission 
were  enjoined  to  siunmon  before  them,  and  to  rebuke  those  persons 
who  should  ofler  a  protest,  and  the  presbj-tery  who  should  receive  it. 
Beyond  this,  ecclesiastical  despotism  had  but  one  step  further  to 
advance, — and  that  was  to  impose  restraint  upon  ministerial  faithfulness 
in  the  j^ulpit.  Here  also  it  endeavoured  to  carry  its  terrors,  and  it 
was  the  foolish  attempt  to  do  so,  that  led  directly  to  the  secession. 

'  Those  ministers  who  belonged  to  the  popular  party,  considered  it 
their  duty  to  testify  from  the  pulpit  against  the  measures  which  they 
deemed  injurious  to  the  interests  of  rehgion,  but  which  they  had  not 
sufficient  influence  to  prevent  from  being  carried  in  the  diurch  courts. 
Tliis  was  a  privilege  which  the  ministers  of  Scotland  had  long  claimed 
and  enjoyed;  and  though,  certainly,  hke  every  other  privilege,  it  is 
liable  to  be  abused,  and  requires  much  delicacy  and  judgment  to  use  it 
aright,  yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  in  some  of  the  past  periods  of 
our  history,  the  exercise  of  it  by  faithful  ministers  has  been  productive 
of  much  benefit  both  to  the  church  and  to  the  country.  Ajid  if  any 
period  can  be  mentioned  in  which  ministerial  freedom,  in  this  respect, 
was  more  allowable  than  at  another,  that  period  was  the  one  to  which 
this  part  of  my  nai'rative  refers.  The  ruling  party  in  the  churdi 
courts  thought  otherwise;  and,  as  they  had  previously  declared,  by  an 
arbitrary  enactment,  that  no  protest  should  be  received  or  recorded 
against  any  measure  they  might  be  pleased  to  adopt,  however  uncon- 
stitutional in  itself  or  hurtful  in  its  tendency,  so  they  were  re- 
solved to  stretch  forth  the  rod  of  their  authority,  with  the  view  of  pre- 
venting their  opponents  from  exposing  their  unscriptural  procccdingB 
in  the  ministrations  of  the  pul])it.  Such  a  practice  as  this  could  not 
but  be  galling  to  them,  and  it  was  natiu'al  for  them  to  endeavour  to 
suppress  it.  For  this  purpose,  it  was  necessary  that  an  example  should 
be  made  of  one  of  the  most  influential,  as  well  as  most  obnoxious,  of 
their  opponents;  so  that,  by  the  censure  inflicted,  others  might  be 
deterred  from  pursuing  a  similar  course. 
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'  Tlie  individual  B'hom  they  fixed  upon  for  the  pui-pose  of  making 
Uiis  GxperimeDt,  waa  Mr.  Ebeucaer  Ki-skine,  ouo  of  the  luinistirs  of 
Stirling.  This  person  ranked  high  as  a.  faithful,  laborious,  and  sue 
CL'&sful  pi-eacher  of  tlie  gospel.  The  laltuts  wliich  he  posseoscd  wwe 
of  the  most  populai'  description;  his  Lnfluencc  was  great,  and  lie  was 
not  more  distinguished  for  tlie  dear  evangelictil  views  which  he  hud  of 
the  truth,  than  for  the  ft'srlcss  manner  in  which  he  avowed  them,  and 
for  his  intrepidity  in  defending  them.  He  was  beloved  and  revered 
by  the  people,  and  he  was  looked  up  to  with  i-eapect  by  an  extensive 
drcle  of  friends  in  the  nunistrr.  In  nil  the  questions  which  had  been 
brought  before  the  Assembly,  inrolving  in  tbem  the  interests  of  tUe 
truth  and  the  scriptural  rights  of  the  people,  ho  had,  from  his  first 
entranec  into  the  ministry,  uniformly  es])Oused  the  popnisr  side,  and 
had  ever  shown  liimselfa  keen  opponent  of  the  secularizing  and  arbitrary 
measures  pursued  by  the  court  party.  He  had  taken  an  active  part  in 
the  Marrow  controversy;  and,  in  the  process  carried  on  against  Pro- 
fessor Simson,  he  had  done  what  he  could  to  Btrengthen  the  hands  of 
tliose  who  were  contending  for  the  truth.  Repeatedly  had  the  sliotte 
of  calumny  been  directed  against  him,  with  tlie  view  of  injuring  Iria 
character,  and  destroying  his  usefulness.  Already  had  he.,  when  a 
mimatcr  in  Fife,  been  aecuscd,  first  before  tlie  Synod,  and  nest  before 
the  commission  of  the  General  Assembly,  of  teaching  doctrines  ineoQ' 
fnsfent  with  the  Confession  of  Faith,  by  which  his  accusers  meant  the 
obnoxious  doctrines  of  tlie  Marrow. 

'  That  a  person  of  Mr.  Erskiue's  cliarncter  and  influence  should  be 
obnoxious  to  those  who  could  not  brook  opposition  to  their  measures, 
and  that  they  should  be  desirous  of  an  opportunity  to  check  his  bold- 
nees,  was  natural.  Such  an  oppportunity  was  furnished  by  a  sermon 
which  he  preached  at  Perth,  nt  (he  opening  of  the  Synod  of  Perth  and 
Stirling,  on  the  10th  October,  1732.  The  subject  of  his  discourse  was 
7sahn  cxviii.  22,  '  The  stone  wliich  the  builders  refused  is  become  the 
head  slone  of  the  corner.'  In  this  discourse,  Mr.  Ersldne,  when 
describing  the  wicked  conduct  of  the  Jewish  priesls  and  rulers  during 
the  period  of  Christ's  personal  ministry,  made  some  pointed  allusions 
to  tlie  late  transactions  of  the  General  Assembly,  and  to  tlic  state  of 
^aira  in  gcnei-al  throughout  the  Scottish  church,  at  the  same  time,  hia 
Statements  were  so  carefully  guarded,  that  there  was  nothing  personal 
in  them,  but  each  individual  of  his  hearers  was  loft  to  make  an  np|tli- 
Cation  of  them  to  his  own  conscience.  The  sermon,  which  has  loug 
been  before  the  public,  contains  in  it  no  uncommon  display  of  talent, 
but  it  is  chiefly  distinguished  as  being  a  clem-,  faithful,  and  practical 
exposition  of  the  text,  and  by  its  peculiar  appropriateness  to  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  it  was  preached.' — p.  42,  New  Edition. 

We  must  restrict  ourselves  to  these  extracts ;  suffice  it  to  eay, 
that  the  narrative  advances  in  well-suGtained  interest  as  the  plot 
thickens,  until  the  final  results,  the  expulsion  of  Mr,  Erskine 
and  his  associates,  and  the  formal  institution  of  the  secession 
church  are  brought  out.     These  e^itrocts  afford  examples  of  the 
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small  (srrnta  of  the  author,  on  which  we  should  feel  disposed  to 
animadvert.  A  phrase  occasionally  recurs,  in  rather  close  suc- 
cession, even  when  it  is  not  the  most  tasteful  imaginable ;  thus, 
— ^  No  sooner  was  a  iray  of  escape  opened  up  to  them^  than  multi- 
tudes eagerly  availed  themselves  of  it.  This  way  of  escape  ms 
opened  up  to  them  by  the  secession.'  Some  of  his  tropes  mi^ht 
be  improved  somewhat.  '  Those  who  are  oppressed,  having 
burst  asunder  their  fetters,  will  dash  them  in  the  faces  of  their 
oppressors/  Not  a  few  of  the  ecclesiastical  phrases  which  he 
uses  require  a  glossarv  in  the  south,  such  as  *  serving  an  edicts 
^  moderating  in  a  cally  &c.  And  perhaps,  there  is  more  than 
enough  of  general  remark  and  discussion  to  be  altogether  in 
keeping  with  narrative.  Upon  the  whole,  however,  we  welcome 
this  work  as  a  valuable  addition  to  our  national  stock  of  eccle- 
siastical meniorabilia. 

Patronage  has  thus,  then,  produced  one  secession  in  Scotland: 
is  it  destivcd  to  jiroducc  another  ?  A  large  majority  of  the  General 
Assembly  have  solemnly  condemned  patronage  at  their  last 
meeting  i  What,  then,  is  to  be  done?  Can  they  henceforth  ever 
have  to  do  with  patronage?  Common  minds  would  say  no, 
unless,  after  having  condemned  patronage,  they  have  resolved 
next  to  condemn  themselves.  They  set  at  nought  the  interdicts 
of  judges;  how  can  they  honour  the  presentations  of  patrons? 
If  they  accept  a  presentation,  or  take  a  living  on  the  ground  of 
one ;  if  they  refuse  to  allow  a  congregation  to  elect,  until  it  has 
first  seemed  good  to  the  patron  to  appoint ;  if  they  concede  to 
the  patron  the  power  he  claims,  after  having  solemnly,  in  the 
name  of  Christ,  denounced  the  right  and  power  he  holda,  the 
value  of  the  decision  will  be  neutralized  by  the  inconsistoncy 
of  its  authors.  But  it  will  he  so  neutralized.  The  church  distin- 
guishes, conveniently  enough,  betwixt  what  it  may  bear,  and  what 
it  may  sanction ;  it  knows  the  state  will  preserve  patronage,  and, 
rather  than  dissolve  the  loved  union,  it  will  bear — ^it  will  do  moire, 
it  will  accept,  it  will  recognise,  it  will  live  by  patronage,  and 
will  content  itself  with  a  protest  against  the  gnevance  I  The 
wedded  mates  may  scold  one  another,  but  the  state  has  no  wish 
to  part  with  the  church,  and  the  church  has  declared  she  has 
none  to  part  with  tlie  state  (on  the  score  of  patronage,  at  least) ; 
so  there  will  be  no  divorce  with  consent  of  cither  party,  till  some 
more  potent  third  mrty  appear,  and  finally  dissolve  the  union. 
Oh  that,  for  the  saKc  of  all  that  is  great  and  good  in  human 
character,  some  at  least  may  catch  the  spirit  of  the  first  seceders, 
and  come  forth  nobly  witnout  the  camp,  beSring  Christ^s  re- 
proach I 
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Art.  YIL  Norway  and  her  Laplanders  in  1841 ;  wiik  a  few  hmis  to 
the  Sabnan  Jisher,    By  John  Milford.    8to.    London:  TAnttVLj. 

This  fiunlities  afforded  by  tailroadi  and  steam-bdats  have  ffteaUy 
wldeneid  the  petegrinations  of  modem  tonrists.  The  bigO'  road 
of  Eoraiefln  travelling  having  become  familiar,  and  t&refore 
distaateml,  attempts  are  being  made  to  break  up  new  grotind  on 
every  hand.  Our  adventurous  countiymen  are  pusbiug  qift 
their  rambles  iii  aU  directions  with  an  activity  and  enterprise 
whic;}i  may  well  astonish  some  of  our  sluggish  neighbours.  Td 
tibis  we  have  no  objection ;  but  on  the  contrary,  are  gratified  bjr 
ih^  reports  brought  us  from  time  to  time  of  the  habits,  condition, 
and  prospects  of  various  tribes,  of  whom  little  was  previously 
known.  Undl  very  recently,  Norway  might  have  been 
darned  terra  incognita^  but  is  now  iii  a  fair  way  of  becoming 
as  fkmiliar  to  us  as  Switzerland,  Italy,  or  Germany.  Mr.  Laing^ 
volume  has  done  much  to  efibct  this,  and  the  one  now  before  us^ 
hand  passibtts  tequis,  follows  in  the  same  direction.  The  motives 
which  induced  Mr.  Milford  to  select  Norway  as  the  scene  of 
his  excursion,  were  of  '  a  private  and  painful  natulre.'  A  heavy 
sorrow,  the  natute  of  which  it  is  not  aiffictdt  to  guess,  had  be- 
clouded his  home,  and  he  soueht  relief  to  an  overburthened 
mind  and  shattered  nerves  in  change  of  scene  and  the  excite- 
ment of  travelling.  'I  selected  Norway,' he  tells  us,  'aspar-> 
taking  more  of  nature,  fresh  and  unsophisticated,  dian  those 
polished  and  luxurious  countries  which  are  more  usually  resorted 
to.'  He  left  Hull,  accompanied  by  his  son,  on  Saturday,  the 
24th  of  July,  1841,  and  anchored  m  the  harboiu:  of  Chnstian- 
sand  on  the  morning  of  the  27th,  after  a  passage  of  sixty-two 
hours.  The  scenery  of  the  coast  was  not  so  bold  as  he  had  ex- 
pected, and  was  certainly  less  grand  than  the  North  of  Spain, 
which  Mr.  Milford  had  previously  visited.  It  was,  however, 
*  strikingly  beautiful,  being  indented  with  bays,  and  fringed  with 
small  rocky  islands,  and  was  picturesque,  sdthough  bare  of 
vegetation.' 

The  city  is  not  visible  from  a  distance,  beinff  concealed  by  a 
projecting  rock.  The  houses  here  are  built  oi  wood,  and  have 
m  general  a  neat  and  clean  appearance. 

'  The  streets  of  Christiansand  run  at  right  angles  to  each  other; 
they  are  of  immense  length,  in  consequence  of  the  numerous  gardens 
which  intervene  between  the  houses,  and  have  a  desolate  appearance, 
few  pedestriails  being  seen,  and  never  more  than  one  or  two  carrioles, 
drawn  by  one  horse,  passing  at  the  same  time.  In  short,  I  should  say 
this  must  be  a  dull  town,  although  the  inhabitants  have  a  theatre  to 
enliven  them,  in  which  a  company  of  Danish  actors  were  now  playing 
one  of  our  immortal  Shakspere's  tragedies,  translated  into  Norse.'— =» 
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A  short  excursion  was  made  to  Vigeland,  a  distance  of  ten 
English  miles,  in  the  hope  of  finding  some  sport  in  fishing,  but 
the  weather  was  unpropitious,  and  our  author's  first  essay  at 
salmon  catching,  proved,  in  consequence,  unsuccessful.  On 
Friday,  the  30th,  he  sailed  for  Christiania  in  the  steamer  Cmi" 
stitucion.  Everything  on  board  was  admirably  arranged  and 
beautifully  clean  ;  the  wines,  Sauteme  and  St.  Julien,  2*.  6rf.  a 
bottle,  were  excellent,  and  the  dinner  well  dressed  in  the  French 
style.  The  steamers  on  this  Une  call  at  several  small  places  for 
passengers,  and  anchor  in  some  snug  harbour  every  night.  This 
gives  the  traveller  an  admirable  opportunity  of  acquainting  him- 
self with  the  habits  of  the  people,  of  which  Mr.  Milford  diliffently 
availed  himself.  Amongst  the  characteristics  mentioned,  is  a 
love  of  dramatic  representations,  a  theatre  appearing  *  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a  necessary  appendage  to  most  towns.'  The  inhabi- 
tants are  represented  as  a  good-looking  race,  abounding  espe- 
cially in  feminine  beauty.  Only  three  barons  now  survive  in 
Norway — the  last  vestiges  of  a  race  once  numerous  and  powerful. 
This  is  the  result  of  a  law  passed  in  1814,  which  annulled  the 
orders  of  nobility,  and  abolished  the  rights  of  primogeniture. 
Amongst  his  fellow  voyagers,  our  author  mentions  a  hawk-catcher, 
of  whom  he  gives  the  following  account,  which  will  probably 
surprise  some  of  our  uninitiated  readers : — 

*  A  man  has  just  entered  into  conversation  with  me  who  has  been 
i?ont  by  Prince  Alexander,  the  second  son  of  the  King  of  Holland,  the 
Duke  of  Leeds,  and  several  other  Englishmen  fond  of  hawking,  a 
distance  of  seven  or  eight  hundred  miles,  to  Jerkin,  on  the  Dovre  fofl, 
i'or  the  sole  purpose  of  capturing  some  Norwegian  hawks.  He  told 
me  he  should  remain  at  the  hist -mentioned  spot  for  a  month,  and  ex- 
pected to  catch  about  hah'  a  dozen  of  these  birds.  He  was  taking 
some  hve  pigeons  with  him  for  this  purpose,  all  the  way  from  Amster- 
diun  to  the  highest  mountain  pass  in  Norway.  His  method  is  to  build 
u  shed  in  a  wild  situation,  in  which  he  may  conceal  himself,  and  then 
to  confine  a  pigeon  to  the  ground  close  to  an  expanded  net;  the  hawk 
is  attracted  to  the  spot,  and  easily  captured.  This  person  had  been 
ibr  twenty  years  fidconer  to  Lord  Bernard,  and  had  lived  in  Suffolk, 
but  was  now  employed  by  a  hawking  society  in  Holland.  I  saw  the 
list  of  the  members.  They  meet  during  the  months  of  April,  May, 
f  J  une,  and  part  of  July  of  every  year.  Amongst  the  names  were  those 
of  many  both  of  the  Dutch  and  Enghsh  nobility.' — pp.  24,  25. 

Christiania,  the  most  modern  of  the  four  capitals  of  Norway, 
is  represented  as  ^  a  fine  town,  with  wide  streets  and  lofty 
houses,  most  of  them  built  of  stone,  and  with  great  regularity. 
The  harbour  is  excellent,  and  the  trade  extensive.'  It  contains 
a  university  with  several  hundred  students,  and  being  the  seat  of 
government,  has  several  public  buildings  on  a  laige  scale.     *  Its 
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general  appearance,  however,^  Mr.  Milford  tells  us,  ^  is  ^Loomy, 
and  I  pdssed  tliroiigh  many  streets  without  meeting  ivitU  any 
description  of  vehicle,  and  scarcely  half-a-dozen  people.,  T^ 
number  of  its  inhabitants,  nevertheless,  exceeds  IS^pOOr   . 

Proih  Christiania  our  traveller  proceeded  to  Troxyeiofi,  a  d^jtfuioe 
of  about,  three  buiidred  and  fifty  English  miles.  ,  liis  .ipq^s.  ^f 
travelling,  and  the  expenses  attendant  on  it,  are  tliys  de^ifcvibed  irr^ 


r  i 


^  We  ptirehas^  carriolies,  which,  together  with  the  hfgness^,  cc^,  47^ 
eadi.  Theyao^  Htdevefaicles  with  low  wheels,  veryconv^nienVsw  snrjg,, 
being  jost  Uu^  enough  to  hdd  one  person,  whose  feet  rest  against 
the  cross  bar,  whilst  IiL  l^s  are  protected  by  |a  large  leathern  apron. 
These  li^t  carriages  are  tolerably  easy,  for  although  they  have  no 
8{Hnngs  there  is  madi  play  in  the  shafts;  there  is,  however,  no  covering, 
whi^  is  a,  somewhat  awkward  drcumstanoe  in  case  of  rain,  but  they 
are  9S^<^  intended  for  summer  travelling.  The  only  place  for  your 
loggsg^  beiDg  upon  the  board  behind,  the  less  you  encomber  yoursdf 
with  the  better,  particularly  as  upon  it  the  proprietor  of  the  horse  oc- 
casionally takes  his  seat,  and  in  more  than  one  instance  the  contents  of 
my  carpet-bag  were  wofully  crushed  in  consequence. 

'  We  proceeded  on  our  journey,  travelling  post,  the  horses  beiiig 
provided  by  the  landed  proprietors  of  the  country  (bonder^  at  the  rate 
of  about  a  shilling  a  Norse  mile  (seven  English  miles)  for  each  animal,, 
which  is  about  the  same  expense  at  which  you  can  travel  in  England 
by  a  public  conveyance.  Each  carriole  is  drawn  by  one  horse,  and 
you  are  obliged  to  send  on  a  forebud,  or  avant-courier,  in  a  cart,  ten 
or  twelve  hours  before  you  start,  to  carry  your  additional  luggage,  and 
to  have  the  horses,  which  are  fetched  from  the  plough  or  from  other 
work,  in  readiness  by  the  time  of  your  arrival;  but  you  frequently 
overtake  this  functionary,  in  consequence  of  the  temptation  which  finkcl 
offers  to  liim  at  every  post-house;  and  although  a  book  is  kept  for  the 
purpose  of  making  known  to  the  proper  authorities  any  complaint 
either  of  incivility  or  delay,  the  traveller  passes  on,  and  seldom  avails 
himself  of  such  an  uncertain  mode  of  redress.  The  duty  of  the  forebud 
is  to  leave  a  printed  ticket  at  each  post  station,  informing  the  pro- 
prietor when  you  may  be  expected  to  arrive,  and  what  number  of 
horses  you  require.  For  the  trouble  of  sending  to  the  fanner  for 
those  animals,  the  said  proprietor  is  allowed  a  lixed  charge  of  four 
skillings  (about  twopence),  which  is  caUed  order  money,  and  you  have 
also  to  pay  him  a  few  more  skiUings  for  every  hour  you  are  ^er  your 
time. 

*  The  little  horses  ai*e  stiff  built,  well  made,  full  of  spirit,  very  fast, 
and  sure-footed,  and  on  level  ground  go  at  a  good  rate;  the  roads, 
however,  altliough  well  kept,  are  generally  so  hilly  that,  including 
stoppages  (each  change  occupies  twenty  minutes),  we  never  went  more 
than  from  five  to  six  miles  in  tlie  hour.' — pp.  30 — 33. 

The  post-houses,  the  only  inns  along  the  road,  in  external 
appearance  and  internal  accommodation,  are  about  on  a  par  with 
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the  posadas  of  Spain  and  Portugal.  Our  author  gives  no  very 
tempting  account  of  the  accommodation  they  afford,  which  wc 
extract,  for  the  information  of  those  of  our  readers  whose  love  of 
adventure  exceeds  their  love  of  ease. 

'  You  generally  find  one  large  comfortless  room,  the  whole  furniture 
of  wlii(?h  consists  of  a  table,  a  icw  chairs,  and  a  couple  of  beds,  and  in 
this  you  both  eat  and  sleep,  if  not  prevented  from  enjoying  *  tired 
nature's  calm  restorer'  by  fleas,  musquitoes,  bugs,  et  hoc  genus  omne 
of  annoyances,  with  the  addition  of  an  infinity  of  villanoua  smells, 
arising  from  the  dirty  habits  of  the  people,  and  but  partially  counter- 
acted by  the  strong  odour  of  the  tops  of  the  spruce  and  jimiper,  which 
arc  spread  over  the  floor  of  every  cottage  in  Norway,  for  the  purpose 
of  keeping  it  clean. 

'  Wo  be  to  the  English  traveller  who  does  not  bring  some  portable  soup 
and  good  biscuit  with  him  for  this  journey,  or  indeed  for  any  other  which 
lie  may  make  in  Norway,  even  from  one  capital  to  another.  The  keen 
northern  air  and  the  hard  exercise  will  sharpen  his  appetite,  but  he  will 
find  nothing  to  satisfy  it,  excepting  such  unsubstantial  food  as  eggs  and 
coffee.  Tlie  former  you  can  generally  get;  the  latter  always,  even  in 
the  sniallost  cottages,  but  you  must  wait,  although  half  starving,  for  a 
full  lialf  hour  after  your  arrival  before  you  can  procure  even  tiiis,  for 
it  has  first  to  be  roasted,  then  ground,  and  afterwards  boiled.  Now 
an^l  then  we  had  the  additional  luxury  of  bad  bacon,  for  the  Norw^an 
pigs  resemble  *  des  anatomies  vivantes.' ' — ^pp.  41,  42. 

We  pass  over  the  account  of  the  salmon  fishing  of  the 
Naniscn,  which  Mr.  Milford  describes  as  *the  best  salmon 
river  of  Europe.'  The  disciples  of  Walton,  who  want  informa- 
tion on  this  point,  may  find  it  in  the  sixth  chapter  of  our 
author's  vohime.  For  our  own  part,  we  have  no  taste  for  such 
anuisenients,  and  therefore  pass  over  the  details  furnished,  for 
other  and  more  pleasing  matter. 

liUthcranism  is  the  established  religion  of  Norway,  but  there 
is  reason  to  fear  that  the  power  of  Christianity  is  exceedingly 
riroumscribed.  The  people  are  moral,  and  the  duties  of  social 
lite  are  discharged  witn  punctuality,  but  the  higher  and  spiritual 
relntii)nshi|>s  of  man  receive  little  attention.  The  forms  of 
religion  are  maintained,  but  the  spirit  by  which  they  should  be 
animated»  and  whence  they  derive  all  their  value,  is  seldom  evi- 
iUmuuhI.  The  ordinary  effect  of  a  state  religion  is  visible  on 
vwry  hand,  and  is  presented  in  a  form  much  more  favourable  than 
in  uuuiy  other  countries;  nevertheless,  the  devout  mind  will  look 
in  vain  for  those  indications  of  spiritual  life  which  are  so  promi- 
urnilv  exhibited  in  the  word  of  God.  The  absence  of  energy 
and  /.e«l  from  the  pu])lic  services  of  the  church  is  noted  by  Mr, 
Miltoitl,  th«>ugh  himself  apparently  but  little  inclined  to  requure 
much  in  ihiH  way,     it  is  a  wearisome  service  which  the  state 
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8tii>endiaiy  peribrmfl^  and  its  effects  arc  oonsequ^iitly  eatmnely 
limited* 

*  There  li  a  biflhop  in  each  of  thd  four  provin^^s  of  JSoewaf,  IVon- 
jeim,  Bergen,  Aggerhuus  (or  Christiania),  and  Christiahsttn d^  Bhi  tii^ 
inoomes  are  from  800/.  to  lOOOlL  sterling  per  annum  each,  whilst  the 
stipend  of  the  inferioi^  dergj  is  ttom  1501,  to  2502.  sterling  eaoh.  No 
otho*  profession  in  this  ooontry  is  so  well  paid.  I  Aooli  say  that  one 
of  the  prindpal  defects  of  their  church  estaWshment  is  the  small  trambsr 
of  dei^^jmien.  Those  whom  we  met  coni|dained  to  us  of  the  oneKoaa 
duties  they  had  to  fulfil,  in  consequence  of  the  great  distance  between 
the  different  churches  which  they  serye»  and  the  long  and  fatiguing 
journeys  they  had  to  make,  across  the  mountainsi  in  all  seasons  of  the 
year,  and  in  every  kind  of  weather.  The  result  (and  it  must  be  most 
aetrim^tal  to  the  progress  of  religion)  is,  that  service  is  onl^  per- 
formed occaaonally;  in  som^  parishes  about  Ekker  once  a  montibiy  and 
in  others  which  are  more  remote  only  twice  a  year.'-— pp.  224,  225. 

The  public  worship  symbolizes  with  that  of  Rome.  ^l%e 
costume  of  the  priesv  remarks  Mr.  Milford,  alludinff  td  thd 
service  which  he  attended  at  Ekker,  'as  well  as  his  occa- 
sioiudly  crossing  himself,  and  bowing  towards  the  altar,  strondjr 
reminaed  me  of  the  Rotnan-K^thohc  worship«^  The"  same  lile^ 
ness  was  observable  in  the  recreations  indulged  in  on  the  lord's 
day,  as  the  following  brief  extract  will  show. 

^  Sunday  is  not  considered  here  as  with  us,  a  day  of  rest^  nor  ob- 
served as  such  for  the  whole  twenty-four  hours;  the  public  service  of 
the  church  being  over,  the  remainder  of  the  day  seems  to  be  devoted 
in  Norway,  as  it  is  in  Roman-catholic  countries,  to  amusement  and 
merry-making.  I  found  after  the  christening  that  there  was  a  dance, 
which  lasted  till  one  o'clock  the  next  morning  ;  and  had  it  not  been 
Sunday  nigCt  I  should  have  made  a  point  of  witnessing  the  scene. 
Two  Englishmen  were  of  the  party,  and  waltzed  all  night  with  the 
Norse  belles,  who  dance  remarkably  well. 

'  I  saw  many  handsome  countenances  amongst  the  females;  the  eyes 
are  their  finest  feature,  but  their  greatest  diarms  are  their  extreme 
modesty  and  virtue;  the  conduct  of  the  married  as  well  as  of  the  single 
women  is  without  reproach.  Some  of  our  countrymen  who  had  fre- 
quently attended  their  merry  meetings,  informed  me  they  had  never 
witnessed  an  instance  of  irregularity,  nor  even  the  slightest  levity  oi 
conduct.' — pp.  78,  79. 

To  the  fact  alluded  to  in  the  latter  part  of  this  extract,  fre- 
quent references  are  made,  which  are  uniformly  honourable  to 
the  Norwegian  character.  *  Purity  of  conduct  and  of  morals,'  it 
is  remarked,  ^  forms  one  of  the  most  prominent  characteristics  of 
the  people  of  Norway.'  One  exception,  we  are  sorry  to  add> 
must  be  made  to  tms  favourable  description.  *The  vice  of 
drunkenness  is  the  besetting  sin  of  the  Norwegims,'  and  its 
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effects,  though  far  less  deleterious  than  m  our  own  country,  arc 
of  the  same  order. 

On  the  twenty-third  of  August,  Mr.  Milford  set  off  in  search 
of  the  Lapps,  an  encampment  of  whom  it  was  reported  was  to  be 
found  at  about  seventy  miles  distance.  His  ^uide  was  a  school- 
master, who,  for  twenty  years,  had  been  in  the  habit  of  visiting 
tills  simple  people  every  summer,  and  of  residing  among  them  as 
long  as  the  weather  permitted,  for  the  purpose  of  instnictiDg 
them  in  reading  and  writing.  The  season  was  far  advanced  for 
such  an  excursion,  and  the  inconveniences  and  dangers  encoun- 
tcred  were  by  no  means  inconsiderable.  Still  our  author  and  his 
associates  persevered,  and  were  amply  rewarded,  as  the  following 
extract  will  show.  The  infreauent  opportunities  we  have  of  in- 
troducing our  readers  to  sucn  a  scene,  must  apolc^ize  for  its 
length. 

*  Upon  our  arrival  we  found  the  encampment  consisted  of  two  cii*- 
cular  tents  built  of  poles  joined  together  in  the  centre,  in  form  of  a 
cone,  with  cloth  stretched  over  them.  The  door  of  the  larger  one,  in 
which  we  took  up  our  abode,  was  so  low  and  small,  that  we  had  some 
difficulty  in  crawling  in.  The  whole  scene  was  highly  picturesque. 
Each  tent  was  occupied  by  a  Lapp  family;  every  individual  gave  us  a 
most  kind  reception,  and  heartily  shaking  us  by  the  hand,  at  once 
offered  us  a  share  of  their  tent,  the  only  night's  lodging  they  had  to 
give.  We  thankfully  accepted  their  hospittdity,  and  soon  found  our- 
selves laying  on  skins  before  a  large  and  cheerful  fire.  The  inliabi- 
tants  of  the  hut  comprised  three  generations  of  Lapps, — ^namely,  a 
middle-aged  man  and  his  wife,  with  four  children  and  an  old  grand- 
mother; to  these  were  now  added  our  party,  consisting  of  four  English- 
men, their  two  interpreters,  and  two  other  attendants.  The  tent  was 
made  of  coarse  dark  cloth,  and  the  outside  of  it  was  covered  with  tmrf ; 
around  the  inside  were  hung  cheeses,  bladders,  dried  gut  of  reindeer, 
guns,  and  various  other  useful  articles.  The  chief  part  of  the  smoke 
escaped  through  a  large  opening  at  the  top,  but  enough  remained 
painfully  to  affect  our  eyes,  and  to  give  the  copper  countenances  of  the 
Lapps  a  shade  as  dark  as  those  of  Indians.  The  second  family,  who 
occupied  the  smaller  tent, — namely,  our  late  Lapp  guide,  Peter  Johan- 
{<en,  his  wife  and  two  children,  soon  came  to  pay  us  a  visit.  I  have 
ah-eady  described  his  person.  His  wife  and  daughter  had  light  hair 
and  fair  complexions,  and  were  pleasing  in  their  appearance,  and  his 
little  boy  was  an  intelligent  and  interesting  child,  and  although  under 
ten  years  of  age,  took  his  turn  with  the  men  in  watching  the  reindeer 
during  the  night.  He  was  dressed  in  his  best  clothes,  entirely  made 
of  skins,  with  a  girdle  round  his  waist,  and  such  a  protuberance  in 
front  as  to  give  him  the  appearance  of  being  stuffed,  and  greatly  to 
excite  our  laughter.  He  wore  his  knife  in  its  case  behind,  and  several 
small  ornaments  by  his  side,  thus  forming  a  complete  Lilliputian  Lapp 
in  full  costume. 
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'  We  weie  soon  pieseiited  with  a  large  bowl  of  reiiideei'  milk,  wliich 
is  much  richer  than  tliat  of  the  cow,  and  has  a  delicate  and  Dramatic 
flavour,  with  a  pleasant  taste,  rcaembling  tlis  milk  of  the  cocoa-nut: 
but  I  found  I  could  not  take  much  of  it  with  impunity',  as  it  was  morn 
like  drinking  cream  than  milk.  They  also  boiled  for  us  a  reindeer 
ham,  which  had  only  been  salted  two  days  before.  We  found  it  «j 
good,  that  upon  titking  our  departure  next  morning,  we  were  glad  to 
add  it  to  our  ecanty  store  of  provisions.  It  has  a  wild  flavour,  and  is 
quite  equal  to  our  park  venison. 

'  The  old  grandmother  was  as  shrivelled  as  a  mummy,  but  lite  other 
two  women  were  by  no  means  ill  looking.  Their  dress  was  of  <Lu'k 
woollen  cloth,  with  silver  ornaments  in  front,  as  well  as  in  the  girdle 
round  the  waist,  to  which  sewing  implements  wore  suspended.  These 
ornaments  were  in  good  taste,  and  well  finished;  and  the  buttons  were 
Bimilar  to  those  used  by  the  peasantry  in  Spain.  I  have  no  doubt 
this  smart  costume  was  put  on  in  compliment  to  us.  The  dress  of  tlie 
men  consisted  of  leatlier  coat^,  and  tight  trousers  of  the  some  material, 
with  reindeer-skin  boots.  All  the  females  smoked,  and  the  old  woman 
seemed  more  pleased  with  having  her  pipe  filled  with  tobacco  brought 
from  England,  than  with  anything  else  that  we  gave  her.  Some  boxes 
of  Lucifer  matches  which  we  presented  to  them  were  also  highly 
prized;  they  had  evidently  never  seen  thera  before,  and  expressed  no 
small  astonishment  at  the  manner  in  which  ignition  is  etTected.  We 
regretted  we  had  no  fish-hooks,  which  they  inquired  for;  but  we  gave 
them  a  glass  of  linkcl  each,  which  the  octogenarian  appeared  to  relish 
more  tlian  any  of  her  descendants.  The  head  of  the  family  (Johan 
NieJson)  was  a  grave,  sedate -looking  man;  decision  of  character  and 
intelligence  were  marked  on  Ids  fine  countenance.  In  reply  to  tho 
questions  I  put  to  liim  through  my  interpreter,  he  said  they  were 
happy  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  wandei-ing  pastoral  life;  that  they  con- 
fined themselves  to  the  mountainous  ridge  which  separates  Norway 
from  Sweden,  the  boundary  Ibe  between  these  countries  being  only 
two  English  miles  from  the  spot  where  they  were  then  encamped ; 
that  they  had  been  there  about  dght  days,  intended  to  remain  a  fort- 
night longer,  and  should  then  move  onwards  for  a  change  of  pasture 
for  their  reindeer.  He  told  me  that  in  suiiuner  they  conduct  these 
animals,  which  constitute  their  wealth,  to  the  elevated  parts  of  the 
mountains,  and  in  the  winter  they  descend  to  the  level  country.  His 
herd  consisted  of  about  three  hundred,  and  it  appears  that  n  family 
requires  nearly  that  number  for  its  support.  The  great  pi'op{)rtion  of 
tliem  were  his  own  property,  but  some  belonged  to  Peter  Johansen, 
and  tea  to  a  middle-aged  single  woman  who  lodged  with  them.  These 
Lapps,  although  '  dwellers  in  tents'  all  tlie  year  round,  are  in  many 
respects  far  from  being  uncivilized.  They  strictly  observe  the  sab- 
bath, the  best  reader  of  the  family  officiating  as  priest,  and  going  regu- 
larly through  the  Luthei'an  service.  Occasionally  they  attend  the 
church  of  the  nearest  village  ou  the  frontier  of  Sweden. 

'  Our  guide,  the  schoolmaster,  is  employed  by  the  miss! on aiy  society, 
and  twice  in  the  course  of  evory  summer  attends  the  Lapps,  for  the 
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oun  ■«■•«:•  ot  iiHtr.io:in2  them.  H»^  :«tav3  for  three  weeks  on  each  occa- 
'i'.u!.  a:i'l  r  i'l'-'^  his  time  betweta  the  ilitferent  families  who  are  en- 
■:=.;:■  «.•••     .a:iv  ::ii'.:5  :ipa:-t.     Thi?  man  toM  me  that  all  the  ddldrea 

.'. !  :■  :i:.  'v:">o.  an- 1  -iiy  tbjir  prayers.  The  Lapps  have  but  few 
•.vin:-:.  .ir..l  ar''-«:ar  pt.'rt'tft'tly  siitistied  ;  having  no  bread,  they  subsist 
:iliy.'  -r  .  n^-ii'-ily  '.'n  tli?*  pn.xlucv  of  their  herd*,  with  the  occasional 
i—i'r.iii.M-  t  n:ih  and  irnme.  We  5aw  no  other  description  of  food 
^'•1:  i:  v-rr.  n -ither  huvo  they  any  oan«lles:  and  when  we  required  addi- 
'i.:.  li  ''.jLr,  «n'-  of  tho  women  took  a  tirebrand  in  her  hand  and  held 
1:  'i>  tor  T.if.  On  on-;  0(\*a.^ion  wo  wanted  to  pour  some  of  their  deli- 
<io:^  '/:ilk  ir.:o  o-i?  "amall  kog  of  tinkel;  in  an  instant  they  very  inge- 
r:i^' >'.■.'  iiivid"  :i  fnnii' I  of  some  of  tlio  birch  bark  which  himsr  round  the 
r.  ".r.  T[\-^  -';!\  au'l  -rar:?  are  th»'ir  only  clock.  They  had  no  spirituoui? 
I:v!«  rs.  b'l:  i:  1:^  well  known  that  tiiey  are  generally  addicted  to  ine- 
bvi.  ry:  an  I  loi'.'t;'  -?.  when  tho  opportunity  occurs  of  going  down  into 
th  \:'ll'.'y-.  «.!:Ii-  :■  of  Sweden  or  of  Norway,  they  indulge  in  this,  their 
ojv'  lr--it^tt:!v^  An. 

*  lu  :li  Ni'.l-on  an«l  Johan:?on  aiv  great  hunters,  and  occasionally 
•ir«.-  a'-'.p.r  fn-m  tho  eiieiunpmont  for  many  weeks  together,  in  search 
1 1  b«;iiis.  s..;iU,  and  jimio.  It  wa>  nearlv  midnight  before  our  inter- 
o-t;n'j  «'«:it  .iviU'j  with  Johan  Nielson  was  brought  to  a  close.  He  at 
h  ii-^th  a-k«d  u<  in  a  civil.  I  might  almost  say  in  a  polite  manner, 
wlit.iht:r  wo  folt  ilispo-jod  to  -jloop.  To  this  we  assented;  and  when  all 
wa>  .[iii-.t.  and  mo -t  eye-  wi^ro  closed,  I  surveyed  with  no  little  interest 
til'"  >i:.jv.lar  >i'eno  around  mo.  Our  host  lit  his  pipe,  by  way  of  a 
>«»!  nri;:  ■.  l:iid  "Imn  hi- head  on  hi<  hard  pillow,  and  comfortably  puffe<l 
hiiii-olf  tt'  slorp.  One  <^f  the  ehildren  coming  in  late,  the  old  grand- 
mnthtr  lifti^d  up  lior  larg<.'  roin«leer  covering,  and  inclosed  the  young 
Inrtl^man  wiiliiii  it-  am[»le  folds.  It  was  a  tine  night,  and  we  felt  no 
ini:onv»iiitMioo  tithor  from  hoat  or  cold.  We  were,  however,  as  closely 
parked  all  rouml  tin*  tout  as  negroes  in  a  slave  ship,  and  it  would  have 
liiiMi  ditUoult  for  a  single  additional  j^rson  to  have  found  a  berth.  1 
slrpt  soundly  notwith.-tauding.  Wc  wore  so  near  the  lire,  that  my 
ioot  would  have  been  burnt  had  not  one  of  my  companions  awakened 
mo,  and  pnintod  out  the  danger.  It  will  be  long  before  the  details  of 
this  night  will  be  forgotten  by  any  of  us;  and  we  all  regretted  that 
thciv  was  no  artist  amongst  us  to  have  sketched  some  of  the  more 
charuoteristic  features  of  the  scene.' — pp.  loJ) — 167. 

The  government  of  Norway  is  a  limited  monarchy,  hereditary 
in  the  male  line  of  the  roval  family  of  Sweden.  The  king  is 
rcciuircd  to  profess  the  Lutlieran  religion,  and  wields  exclusively 
the  executive  power,  the  legislative  ])cing  shared  with  the 
Storthing,  or  national  assembly.  The  construction  of  this  body 
is  j)()pular,  and,  in  Mr.  Milford's  judgment,  little  adapted  to  meet 
the  varyiug  necessities  of  the  case.  The  Norwegians,  however, 
are  jealous  of  the  Swedes,  to  whose  crown  they  were  forcibly 
tmitcd  in  1814,  and  arc  not,  therefore,  inclined  to  any  alteration 
which  would  increase  the  influence,  or  render  more  fixed,  the 
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[  power  of  that  court.  Our  author's  account  of  the  Storthing  is  as 
I  follows,  in  which  his  political  predilections  arc  eufficicntly  ap- 
[  parent. 

'  Many  of  the  most  judicious  of  the  Norwegiaaa  are  convinced  that 
this  swrthing  is  too  deuiocratiuinitflcon3truction,Bndthftttheniiiohinc, 
bowevbT  well  it  may  work  in  quiet  times,  will  prove  insulScieBt  in  the 
hour  of  need.  The  aessiun  of  the  storthing  does  not  oscoed  three 
monthis  and  aa  it  takes  place  only  once  in  every  tiiree  years,  very  in- 
JHrioua  delays  frefjuontly  occur,  in  enactments  ultimately  connected 
with  the  pubUc  good.  The  legialuture  has  jealously  excluded  all  the 
boat  and  most  intelligent  persone  fi'om.  its  h^ls,  by  diaquali tying  every 
one  who  is  connoctad  wilh  the  court  or  the  government,  or  who  is  in 
'  the  receipt  of  any  inoonie  derived  from  the  national  purse,  whether  in 
'  the  shape  of  salary  or  pension,  and  thus  those  individuala  who,  from 
Qieir  position,  must  naturally  be  the  most  conversant  with  public  aflaira, 
are  interdicted  from  nil  legislative  power.  Although  some  indtviduala 
connected  wilh  the  church  and  the  litw  are  elected,  the  deputies  prin- 
eipaUy  consiirt  of  yeomen,  whoao  views,  as  is  conunoa  with  tillers 
of  the  soil,  are  somewhat  too  practical, — somewhat  too  economical  ; 
their  niggardly  votes  of  supplies  hamper  all  local  and  general  improva- 
inents;  and  they  hnvo  carried  measures,  such  ss  the  abolition  of  hcra' 
ditanr  distinctions,  the  equal  division  of  property  among  children,  &c., 
which,  according  to  our  notions,  muat  sap  the  very  foundations  of  a 
limited  monarchy.  Of  this  tLe  Norwegians  themselves  are  perftecdy 
aware;  but  they  contend  that  the  government  of  Norway  is  a  pure 
democracy,  and  that  as  their  counti^  has  been  appended  to  Sweden, 
without  their  consent  haviug  been  sought  or  obtained,  the  present 
^slem  of  legislature  is  the  only  one  which  gives  them  any  chance  of 
maintaining  their  natioual  independence.  As  there  is  no  intermediate 
house  between  tiiemselvea  and  the  crown,  and  as  a  bill  which  has  passed 
a  third  storthing  becomes  a  law,  without  the  king's  signature,  the  crown 
only  possesses  a  veto,  which,  when  twice  exercised,  ceases;  and  there 
is,  in  fact,  no  harrier  whatever,  no  protection  for  the  upper  classes,  or 
for  the  supremo  chief.  Hitherto,  as  they  have  had  peace  at  home,  and 
no  foreign  war,  things  have  gone  on  smoothly,  and  the  1 11- constructed 
machine  has  kept  together;  but  should  invasion,  rebellion,  or  any  power- 
fully disturbing  element  arise,  to  shake  the  fabric  of  society,  their 
system  of  representation  would  be  exposed  to  a  trial  which  it  is  little 
fitted  to  snstain;  in  sliort,  the  duration  of  this  ill-devised  government 
seems  very  problematical.' — pp.  208 — 210. 

Mr.  JVfilford's  volume  is  written  in  a  simple  and  imasBuming 
Btjle.  It  wears  a  truthful  aspect,  and  bespeaks  good  sense  aim 
a  cultivated  mind. 
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Lancashire,     By  W,  Cooke  Taylor,  LL.D.,  &c.     London:  Dun- 
•can  and  Malcolm.     1842.     pp.  299. 

2.  The  Disturbances  in  the  Manufacturi7ig  Districts,  Morning 
ChroniciCf  August^  1842. 

3.  Speech  of  Richard  Cobden,  Esq.,  M,P.,  to  the  Anti- Corn-Law 
League,  in  reference  to  the  disturbances  in  the  Manufacturing .  Dis* 
tricts,     Manchester:  Prentice  and  Co. 

Pbovidence  has  wisely  ordered  that  no  portion  of  the  huimn 
family  should  be  entirely  independent  of  all  others.  Each  dis- 
trict of  the  globe  has  been  endowed  with  peculiar  adTUitages. 
The  tea-plant  of  China,  the  cotton  and  com  of  America,  4he 
coffee  and  susar  of  Brazil  and  the  West  Indies,  the  timber  of 
the  Baltic^  and  the  minerals  of  our  own  countnr,  are  all  so  many 
instances  of  the  benevolence  and  wisdom  of  the  ereat  Giyer  of 
all  good.  We  think  that  the  evident  design  of  3ie  Creator  in 
this  arrangement  is,  by  rendering  the  products  of  each  coontry 
necessary  and  subservient  to  the  comforts  of  the  rest  of  the 
world,  to  promote  a  universal  feeling  of  peace  and  good  will. 
That  so  glorious  a  design  should  be  frustrated  by  human  laws  is 
a  sad  proof  of  our  depravity,  and  is  necessarily  the  cause  of  much 
suffering.  Commerce,  or  in  other  words,  the  exchange  of  the 
products  of  one  people  for  those  of  another,  is  the  ffolden  cord 
which  binds  together  the  most  distant  nations,  and  whenever 
that  cord  is  broken,  jealousy,  bitterness,  and  strife,  are  the  almost 
inevitable  results.  Some  trifling  occurrence,  magnified  by  ill 
feeling  on  both  sides,  is  followed  by  war  with  its  attendant  oala* 
mities,  its  awful  sacrifice  of  life,  and  its  useless  expendituce  of 
wealth.  But  these  arc  not  the  only  evil  results  of  tne  breach  of 
this  great  natural  law  of  mutual  dependence.  A  nation  which 
should  attempt,  with  purblind  selfishness,  to  render  itself  inde- 

Eendcnt  of  all  others,  would  necessarily  fitU  into  a  state  of  bar* 
arism  and  decay.  But  an  entire  independence,  perhaps^  no 
party  advocates ;  the  most  bigoted  monopolist  can  see  at  onoe. 
the  absurdity  of  building  mills  upon  the  sugar  plantations  iMf 
Cuba,  or  of  erecting  hot-houses  for  cotton  in  England,  and  jet 
it  would  \ye  eoually  as  wise  to  do  so  as  it  is  to  attempt  to  make 
this  nation  independent  of  foreign  supplies  of  food ;  tho  attempt 
must  fail,  and  its  only  efiects  can  be  disaster  and  ruin.  The 
fact  is,  for  many  years  we  have  been  dependent  upon  other 
countries  for  supplies  of  grain,  and  the  operation  of  the  Com 
Laws  has  been  to  make  that  supply  precanous,  and,  by  limitasig 
its  amount,  to  enhance  artificially  the  price  of  the  home  produce^ 
to  derange  commercial  transactions,  and  to  deprive  thousands  o£ 
employment. 
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Tiini^  after  time  have  we  directed  the  attenti(»i  of  our  veadeis 
^to  the  fearfiil  state  (^{Nivatioa  under  which  great  mHmiefl  of  our 
countrymen  are  8uffe»ring.  Had  this  misery  been  the  natani 
xesuk  of  certain. causes  over  which  we  had  no  control*— had  God, 
-for  some  wise  end,  laid  his  hand  heavy  upon  the  people^  we 
rni^t  have  mourofed  over  the  distress^  but  should  scaiceiv  have 
tboiu^  it  ^iH^essMj  to  fill  our  pages  with  its  harrowing  details. 
We  have  however  done  SO9  because  we  believe  that  this  fiunine 
ia  cheated  by  man's  laws.  Our  hard-handed  artisans  eomU  buy 
com  with  the  earnings  oi  their  toil,  and  God  hoM  provided  fer 
tfiemitfaa  fix)d^  necessary  for  their  subsistence,  but  tiis  bountiea 
afeJntcrropted,  and  groaning  multitudes  starve,  that  the  seUisk* 
BCflB^  a  ttw  may  be  gratified.  The  North  Western  States  of 
Ameiiea  overflow  with  abundant  harvests.  Waving  fields  of 
ooni  speead  over  a  vast  extent  of  territory,  and  the  produce  is 
fiur  greater  than  our  transatlantic  brethren  require  for  their  own 
wants.  Why  then  do  the  operatives  of  Britain  crv  aloud  for  food 
in  vain  ?  liieir  ingenuity  and  industry  enable  them  to  oflBsr,  in 
eMchany  for  wheat,  manufiu^tured  goods,  which  the  Americans 
are  anxious  to  obtain,  but  an  Act  of  Parliament  steps  in  and 
prohibits  the  barter,  and  the  beneficent  arrangements  of  provi- 
denoe  are  rendered  of  none  efiect  I  Every  cry,  then,  firom  our 
suffering  countrymen  rises  to  heaven  in  testimony  against  our 
heartless  aristocracy,  and  every  record  of  starvation  and  distress 
should  stimulate  the  Christian  and  the  patriot  to  make  still  fur* 
ther  efforts  for  the  total  overthrow  of  monopoly. 

The  work  which  we  have  placed  at  the  nead  of  this  article 
could  not  have  appeared  more  seasonably.  Its  author  took  the 
opportunity,  afforded  by  a  visit  to  Lancashire  in  June  last,  of 
examining  into  the  condition  of  the  manu&cturing  population, 
and  he  has  given  us  the  results  of  his  observation  in  the  form  of 
a  series  of  letters  to  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin.  Dr.  Taylor  is, 
in  every  respect,  well  calculated  for  the  task  which  he  has  under- 
taken. Unconnected  with  the  manufacturing  interest,  and  in  a 
great  measure  free  from  the  trammels  of  party  feeling,  he  is  in  a 
position  to  judge  impartially  of  the  facts  whicn  came  beneath  his 
notice.  He  states  in  his  preface  that  his  ^  sole  anxiety  was  to 
tell  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothiuff  but  the  truth,'  and 
our  own  knowledge  enables  us  to  attest  fully  the  correctness  of 
many  of  his  statements.  Dr.  Taylor  has  written  under  the  in- 
fluence of  immediate  impressions,  he  *  jotted  down'  things  just 
as  they  occurred,  and  there  is  consequently  a  vividness  and 
graphic  power  in  his  descriptions  which  add  much  to  the  interest 
ana  value  of  the  work.  We  are  convinced  that  the  *  tour'  will 
add  largely  to  the  reputation  which  its  benevolent  author  had 
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previously  acquired^  and  we  have  pleasure  in  strongly  recom- 
mending it  to  the  early  attention  of  our  readers. 

It  has  been  the  fashion  with  many  persons  to  express  a  vast 
deal  of  sympathy  with  the  factory  operatives^  and  weliave  heard 
much  of  the  degradation  to  which  this  class  are  exposed,  of  the 
cruelty  of  *  tyrannous  cotton  lords,'  and  of  the  superior  condition 
of  the  agricultural  population.  The  ferocious  tirades  of  Mr. 
Ferrand  made  the  treasury  benches  echo  with  applause,  and  the 
reiterated  calumnies  of  the  Times  and  the  Standard  have,  we 
doubt  not,  made  their  readers  believe  that  the  poor  cotton 
spinners  and  weavers  are  more  cruelly  treated  than  were  the 
staves  in  the  West  Indies.  Dr.  Taylors  work  shows  the  utter 
absurdity  and  falsehood  of  these  statements,  which  are  too  often 
made  with  a  view  of  diverting  attention  from  the  real  causes  of 
the  distress.  At  Turton  and  Egerton,  where  the  mills  of  Messrs. 
Ashworth  are  situated,  Dr.  Taylor  had  the  opportunity  of  ob- 
serving the  state  of  the  workpeople  when  in  full  employment 
He  remarks,  that  *  the  conditions  of  health  in  the  mills  of  Turton 
and  Egerton,  and  I  may  add  generally  in  all  that  I  have  examined, 
are  exceedingly  favourable.  The  working  rooms  are  lofty,  spar 
cious,  and  well  ventilated,  kept  at  an  equable  temperature,  and 
scrupulously  clean.  There  is  nothing  in  sight,  sound,  or  smell, 
to  offend  the  most  fastidious  sense.'  *  With  respect  to  the  length 
of  time  during  which  the  work  is  continued,  I  must  remark  that 
the  toil  is  not  very  great,  nor  is  it  incessant'  A  short  time  pre- 
viously to  Dr.  Taylor's  visit,  Messrs.  Ashworth  had  found  it 
necessary  to  reduce  the  wages  of  their  men,  and  he  states  that 
the  operatives  were  satisfied  that  their  employers  had  been  re- 
luctantly compelled  to  do  so  in  consequence  of  the  decsay  of 
trade,  which  *  they  universally  attributed  to  the  refusal  of  our 
government  to  admit  the  materials  of  payment  proffered  by  these 
who  were  anxious  to  become  our  customers.'  And  then,  as  to 
the  domestic  comforts  of  the  operatives : — 

*  I  visited  the  interior  of  nearly  every  cottage;  I  found  all  well,  and 
very  many  respectably  furnished:  there  were  generally  a  mahogany 
table  and  chest  of  drawers.  Daughters  from  most  of  the  houses,  but 
wives  J  as  far  as  I  could  learn,  from  none,  worked  in  the  factory.  MJuy 
of  the  women  were  not  a  little  proud  of  their  housewifery,  and  exU- 
bited  the  Sunday  wardrobes  of  their  husbands,  the  stock  of  portly 
folded  shirts,  &c.,  and  one  of  them  gave  me  a  very  eloquent  lecture 
on  the  mysteries  of  needle  work,  of  which  I  did  not  comprehend  a 
syllable;  but  I  could  very  well  appreciate  the  results  in  the  neatnetf 
and  comfort  around  me.' — pp.  28,  29. 

In  connexion  with  the  mills,  schools  have  been  established,  and 
Dr.  Taylor  describes  his  visit  to  them  as  being  peculiarly  intei^ 
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eating.  The  children,  on  cxaaiination,  were  found  lo  possess 
information  on  mental  arithmetic,  ffeoeraphy,  scripture  liistory, 
&c.,  ahove  the  average  of  any  school  wnich  the  Doctor  had  ever 
Tbited.  The  boys  and  cirla  employed  in  the  mills  were  as 
'  merry  as  crickets,'  and  all  the  workpeople  appeared  contented 
and  liappy.  A  similar  scene — alas !  that  there  should  be  so  few 
now  in  Lancashire, — was  witnessed  at  Hollymoiint,  where  the 
miUs  of  Messrs.  Whitehead  are  situated. 

'  The  residences  of  the  operatives  ai-c  not  so  much  cottages  as  hand- 
some houses,  consisting  of  from  four  to  six  i-ooms,  proviiled  with  eveir 
convenience  nceesBary  for  comfort  and  eleanlinesa.  They  arc  nil  well 
fumitJied,  in  many  cases  with  mahogany:  I  saw  none  destitute  of  n 
cloolc  and  a  small  collection  of  books,  generally  on  religious  subjects. 
The  children  in  the  village  were  remarkably  healthy,  neat,  and  intel- 
ligent. They  answered  the  few  casual  questions  addressed  to  them 
with  a  |K)lileness  of  demeanour,  and  propriety  of  eApreasion,  which 
could  not  be  surpassed  in  much  higher  ranks  of  life.  I  was  informed 
that  moat  of  the  men  were  teetotallGrs,  and  that  they  had  invested 
conaiderablo  sums  in  the  savings*  bank.  If  the  entire  forest  had  bo^i 
eimilar  to  HoUymount,  it  would  have  been  an  earthly  paradise.' — 
pp.  58,  59. 

The  school  attached  to  the  factory  is  described  as  a  very 
elegant  and  convenient  building.  The  children  subscribe  two- 
pence a  week  for  their  education,  which  is  allowed  to  accumulate 
as  a  reser%'e  fund,  to  be  paid  back  to  each  pupil  at  twenty-ono 
years  of  age.     The  lienevoleut  proprietors  have  also  erected  a 

Slace  of  worshiT),  at  which  they  and  their  workpeople  attend, 
[eed  we  wonder,  that  with  such  advantages  the  villagers  of 
HoUymount  are  '  healthy,  happy,  and  contented  ?'  Where,  amidst 
the  agricultural  districts  of  England,  could  a  simiUir  congregation 
of  happy  labourers  be  found  ? 

Dr.  Taylor  bears  a  willing  testimony  to  the  virtues  of  both  the 
employers  and  the  employed.  So  far  from  the  *  cotton  lords' 
being  ashamed  of  their  proceedings,  they  received  a  stranger, 
whose  object  was  to  inquire  into  their  conduct,  with  the  greatest 
cordiality.  '  I  am  bound  in  gratitude  to  add,'  says  Dr.  Taylor, 
'  that  when  my  anxiety  to  obtain  information  on  the  subject  became 
known,  every  possible  facility  was  offered  and  afforded  by  the 
manufacturers  and  miliowners,  'All  we  wish  is  to  be  known; 
there  is  nothing  in  our  entire  system  which  we  desire  to  be  con- 
cealed,' was  the  universal  cry,  and  of  the  sincerity  with  which  it 
was  uttered,  I  have  received,  the  most  striking  and  convincing 
demonstrations.'  Messrs.  Ashworth's  and  Whitehead's  are  tine 
samples  of  their  '  order,'  but  there  are  many,  very  many  others, 
nith  as  kind  a  disposition  towards  their  workpeople,  although 
they  may  not  have  equal  means  of  carrying  their  benevolence 
ii2 
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into  effect.  *  A  healthy  spirit  of  emulation  has  long  existed 
among  the  proprietors  of  rural  mills  and  print  works ;  they  were 
not  less  proucl  of  the  comforts  and  respectable  appearance  of 
their  operatives^  than  a  nobleman  is  of  his  palace  or  demesne.' 
The  working  men,  too,  have  secured  the  warmest  expressions  of 
admiration  from  Dr.  Taylor.  For  years  have  they  borne  up 
with  fortitude  and  with  heroism  against  the  flood  of  suffering 
which  has  overwhelmed  them.  And  in  the  midst  of  it  all,  they 
have  displayed,  not  only  vast  powers  of  endurance^  but  a  noble- 
ness of  mind  which  impresses  us  with  the  highest  feelings  of 
respect.  Every  expedient  is  resorted  to  before  they  will  offend 
their  sense  of  manly  independence  by  soliciting  aid  from  the 
Poor  Law  Guardians.  Listen  to  the  testimony  of  the  conunissioners 
a])p()intcd  by  government  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  Stockport. 
They  found  many  *  enduring  distress  with  patience,  and  abstain* 
inr/f  sometimes  to  the  injury  of  healthy  from  making  any  application 
for  relief;  while  others  who  have  been  driven  reluctantly  to  thai 
extremity y  we  have  seen  receiving  a  degree  of  relief,  suflSeicnt 
only  to  support  life,  often  with  thankfulness  and  gratitude,  and 
generally  without  murnuir  or  complaint.'  But  this  is  not  alL 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that  some  have  died  in  consequence  of 
their  unwillingness  to  apply  for  parochial  relief.  A  case  of  this 
nature  is  recorded  in  tiie  report  of  the  commissioners.  Mr. 
Blackshaw,  a  respectable  surgeon,  resident  in  Stockport,  stated, 
in  evidence,  that  a  man  of  the  name  of  Frost  had  died  in  conae- 
cpiencc  of  the  privations  which  he  had  endured  previowsly  to 
receiving  relief  from  the  Union.  The  surgeon,  on  visiting  uim, 
tusked  him  why  he  had  not  made  earlier  application  for  relief, 
and  the  reply  was,  tliat  '  he  wished  to  go  on  as  long  as  he  couUJ 
Mr.  Blackshaw  ascribed  this  to  a  *  spirit  of  independence,'  and 
he  stated  that  ^  many  would  rather  sacrifice  all  their  furniture 
than  aj)pl3^  to  the  parish.'  Of  course  this  character  is  not  uni- 
versal, but  still  it  is  sufficiently  common  to  be  regarded  as  a 
general  attribute  of  the  people.  The  commissioners  further 
renort  that,  ^  in  some  instances,  the  weekly  allowance  had  been 
voluntarily  resigned  immediately  on  their  liaving  obtained  w>me 
other  means  of  support.' 

i)r.  Taylor  mentions  that  an  operative,  '  a  living  skeleton  of 
a  giant,'  who  wjis  almost  borne  down  with  suffering,  told  him 
that  *  he  had  been  for  seventeen  weeks  without  work  of  any 
kind,  and  had  been  principally  supi)orted  by  the  charity  of 
neighbours  little  better  off  than  himself.  fVlien  I  offered  htm  a 
shilling  he  refused  to  receive  it  until  I  had  given  my  name  and  ad" 
dress,  in  order  that  he  might  repay  it  if  ever  an  opportunity  offered  * 
This  was  noble;  but  there  is  still  a  finer  instance  of  the  unob* 
triLsive  virtues  of  the  poor. 
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'  I  went  iuto  tUa  house  of  n  widow  who  liad  tlii-ec  cliildren.  Slio 
was  one  of  the  most  intelligent,  iiaturallj'  poHto  pereoiis  I  ever  tiovr, 
Slie  loid  nie  tbat  tlio  earnings  of  herself  nnd  two  of  her  vliiltlrcti 
amounted  together  to  about  eluven  shillings  ]wr  weekj'iind  thaitiiougb 
tliey  had  onee  been  better  off,  tlicy  felt  theinselvea  eoiupnratlvely  happy 
wlien  they  contrasteil  their  condition  with  tlmt  of  their  neigbbonrA 
1  rcmniniid  some  lime,  and  on  parting,  offered  her  a  sliilling  for  tho 
tTOtible  I  had  given.  '  A'b,  wV,'  she  replied,  '  /  catiitol  lake  ffour 
tufney  while  there  am  maag  so  much  toorte  arovntl  me:  aUoW  me  to 
tend  it  M  &:  /amUy  mfferinff  from  sieknetg  at  teell  as  tcant  f  and  forth- 
*ith  the  sont  her  daughter  with  the  shilling  to  the  liouse  whose  misery 
«he  had  been  deacribing.' — pi>.  81,  82. 

There  la  something  exceedingly  touching  in  the  pure  bcuevo- 
Iciice  of  Ihia  poor  widow.  How  would  her  conduct  put  to  the 
blush  the  occupants  of  many  a  lordly  hall  or  gilded  palace !  And 
yet  such  charity,  elevated  inough  it  be,  is  found  in  many  of  the 
poorest  cottages  of  Lancashire. 

'  Thraughout  tlic  entire  of  the  district  I  found  the  most  dleti-esaed 
dwell  invariably  on  the  assistance  which  they  i-cceived  from  tlieir 
neighbours.  '  We  must  have  perished  but  for  the  charily  of  our 
neighbours,' was  u  phrase  which  met  mo  evcrywhcrej  and  invariably 
1  found,  upon  inquiry,  thikt  their  neighbours  were  very  little  bettci' 
off  than  themselves.' — ji.  82. 

Although  there  is  still  much  work  for  the  schoohiiaster  in 
Lancashire,  yet  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  people  are  in  a 
BUite  of  besotted  ignorance.  Vast  numbers  are  highly  intelligent, 
luid  display  a  considerable  amount  of  information.  Dr.  Taylor 
stfttes,  that  during  his  tour,  he  '  heard  the  most  important  lessons 
in  moral  science  and  political  economy  from  the  lips  of  persons 
who  have  never  been  inside  the  doors  of  what  may  be  called  a 
study.'  He  took  notes  of  conversations  which  he  had  with  the 
operalivea,  and  they  abundantly  prove  that  these  men  see  through 
the  f^acles  which  the  bread-tasers  attempt  to  blind  them  with. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  senseless  cry  of '  don't  be  dependent  upon 
foreigners  for  your  supplies.'  Dr.  Taylor  asked  a  '  fustian  jacket' 
if  he  had  no  fear,  that  were  the  Com  Laws  repealed,  '  foreign 
nations  would  refuse  to  supply  us  with  corn ;  might  they  not 
enter  into  a  conspiracy  to  starve  us  ?'  He  lauffhetl  in  my  face, 
aud  said,  '  I  have  no  fear  of  getting  bread  so  long  as  I  have  the 
means  of  paying  for  it.     The  baker  over  tlie  way  hates  me  as  he 

hates  the ,  on  account  of  a  rough  and  tumble   [boxing  and 

wrestling]  which  we  had  at  the  election,  but  I  assure  you  he 
would  not  be  such  a  fool  as  to  refuse  my  custom  for  a  loaf.'  Dr. 
Taylor  liad  been  talking  with  another  operative,  and  could  not 
avoid  expressing  surprise  at  the  amoimt  of  information  on  politi- 
cal economy  which  he  possessed.     He  coolly  replied,  '  I  hope 
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vou  Avill  never  have  such  a  teacher  as  I  have  had,  it  Jut$  been 
starved  into  me  /' 

As  niiojht  be  anticii)ated,  Dr.  Taylor's  Tour  is  full  of  the 
melancholy  details  of  the  sufferings  of  the  operatives,  but  our 
space  will  only  allow  us  to  quote  a  few  instances.  Of  Bolton, 
he  remarks,  ^  that  the  mass  of  the  population  is  on  the  very  brink 
of  sheer  destitution,  and  that  thousands  are  absolutely  starving.' 
It  has  been  calculated  that  the  diminution  of  wages  in  this  ill- 
fated  town  amounts  to  200,000/.  annually,  which,  added  to  the 
increased  expenditure  produced  by  the  increased  price  of  food, 
amounting,  it  is  believed,  to  118,000/.  per  annum,  shows  that 
the  injury  done  to  the  working  population  by  the  corn  and  pro- 
vision laws  nmst  be  estimated  at  *  320,000/.  annually,  or  about 
1000/.  for  every  working  day!'  A  government  commissioner 
has,  it  seems,  been  sent  down  to  relieve  the  distress  of  Bolton  by 
the  distribution  of  500/.,  or  Must  6ne  half  of  the  sum  fiscally 
subtracted'  from  the  wages  of  the  operatives  every  working  day ! 
Dr.  Taylor  may  well  ask,  ^  Is  this  mockery,  or  is  it  reality  V 
S.  Forster,  Esq.,  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Guardians  of 
Stockport,  gives  the  following  account  of  the  state  of  the  starving 
operatives  in  that  town  : — 

*  The  clothing  of  the  women  is  very  wretched,  and  by  no  means 
adequate  to  protect  the  body  from  disease.     This  we  are  frequently 
reminded  of  from  some  of  our  medical  officers,  who  have  informed  us 
that  medicine  would  be  unavailing  without  an  increase  of  apparel. 
....  But  perhaps  nothing  can  so  forcibly  portray  tlie  depth  rf  the 
present  misery  as  the  great  want  of  beds  and  bedding.     This  destitu- 
tion is  abundantly  confirmed  both  by  medical  and  relieving  officers — ^by 
the  testimony  of  such  as  have  visited  the  dwellings  of  the  poor  who  have 
applied  to  our  boai'd  for  bedding,  many  of  whom,  we  understand,  have 
no  bed;  some  a  few  flocks,  or  a  Httle  straw,  spread  in  the  comer  of 
their  room  or  cellar;  no  covering  but  a  single  sheet  or  rug.     Many 
have  to  lie  together  to  the  number  of  six,  seven,  eight,  and  more,  of 
both  sexes,  indiscriminately  huddled  together  in  their  clothes,  covered 
by  an  old  sack  or  rug;  no  sheets,  blankets,  or  coverlids.     In  theie 
cases  we  have  a  wretchedness  that  cannot  have  entered  into  the  con- 
templation of  most  people — a  degradation  which  cannot  be  thought 
seriously  of,  both  as  to  its  mond  and  physical  effects,  without  i^pre- 
hension  as  to  the  consequences;  and  though  it  may  be  doubted  by  those 
who  do  not  wish  to  believe  such  distress  exists,  it  is  nevertheless  true; 
yea,  and  greater  than  this  is  also  true;  for  we  know  that  the  infant 
has  been  brought  into  the  world  on  the  floor  of  one  of  these  abodes  of 
wretchedness,  because  there  was  not  either  bed,  sheet,  blanket,  or  bed- 
cover, and  no  provision  had  been  made  for  the  infant.  ....  We 
have  also  reason  to  believe  some  have  died  of  starvation.     Ca»e9  rf 
this  kind  are  kept  as  much  as  possible  from  the  public  view.     Some 
have  been  mentioned  which  have  attracted  the  notice  of  those  oon- 
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nectod  with  gofremmenty  at  leasts  the  Poor  Law  C)oiniDiflai(merB;  but 
we  believe  more  have  tiJcen  place.' — ^pp.  211 — ^213. 

After  reading  sach  statements  as  these,  who  can  be  8lI^- 

1>rised  at  the  occurrence  of  scenes  like  the  following  ?  In  Btim- 
ej,  the  streets  were  filled  with  groups  of  idlers, '  their  Amms 
haggard  with  fiimine,  and  their  ejes  roUing  with  that  firace  and 
uneasy  expression  which  I  have  often  noticed  in  maniaes.'  These 
people  were  discussing  the  best  means  of  obtaining  the  redress 
of  their  grieyances,— they  were  all  Chartists,  nod  the  blocks- 
printers  fUMi  hand-loom  weavers  were  heard  bj  Dr.  Taylcxr 
openly  advocating  *  the  expediency  of  burning  down  the  milk, 
in  order  to  compel  the  fiictory  hands  to  join  in  an  insurrectioiiarj 
movement.'  In  Padiham,  a  still  greater  degree  of  violence  was 
manifested, '  teeth  were  set,  hands  were  clenched,  and  cnnes  of 
fearful  bitterness  pronounced  with  harrowing  energy.'  '  There 
was  a  reckless  desperation,'  says  Dr.  Taylor,  '  about  the  aspect 
of  miser^f  in  Padihun,  which  was  unlike  anything  I  ever  saw  in 
Lancashire,  but  I  doubt  if  it  be  more  dangerous  than  the  steady 
and  fixed  resolution  to  obtain  a  redress  of  real  or  imaflnnazy 
grievances  which  I  found  among  the  people  in  Colne  and  Mara- 
den."  After  the  scenes  which  our  author  had  witnessed,  we  do 
not  wonder  at  his  giving  expression  to  the  following  opinions:—- 

^  There  h  yet  time  to  avert  the  calamities  which  the  state  of  things 
before  me  is  calculated  to  produce.  But  if  the  remedial  measures  be 
too  long  delayed, — if  the  opportunity — ^the  golden  opportunity- 
offered  by  the  rejection  of  the  American  tariff  be  neglected,  the  war 
between  the  *  have-nots'  and  the  *  haves'  must  inevitably  break  out, 
and  Coleridge's  fearful  eclogue  of  *  fire,  famine,  and  slaughter,*  will 
become  applicable  to  districts  far  more  important  and  extensive  than 
La  Vend^.  This  alarm  is  suggested  by  no  loud  threat  or  angry  de- 
claration; I  have  heard  little  of  such  vapouring  in  Lancasliire;  it 
arises  from  hearing  stern  declamations  made  with  a  concentrated 
energy  and  bitter  resoluteness  which  found  vent  in  few  and  brief  sen^ 
tences :  these  were  pregnant  witli  meaning,  and  meant  far  more  than 
they  said.  I  endeavoured  to  remonstrate  with  one  of  these  men,  and 
to  show  him  the  perils  of  the  course  which  he  wished  to  see  adopted: 
he  cut  me  very  short,  and  coolly  informed  me  that  *  the  time  for  argu- 
ment was  gone  past' ' — pp.  lo2,  153. 

The  remedial  measures  are  still  delayed ;  and  since  Dr.  Taylor 
wrote  the  above  jiassage,  the  war  between  the  *  have-nots'  and 
the  *  haves'  has,  we  fear,  commenced.  The  recent  disturbances, 
as  our  readers  arc  probably  aware,  began  with  the  workpeople  of 
Mr.  Sparrow,  an  iron-master  in  Staffordshire,  and  arose  out  of  a 
iispute  about  wages,  which  afterwards  extended  through  the 
[nlning  districts.  In  Lancashire,  the  turn-out  commenced  at 
Staleybridge.     The  manufacturers  of  that  town,  having  disco-^ 
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vcrcd  that  tlicy  were  paying  liigber  wages  than  were  given  in 
other  pUiccs,  aiinoiincea  to  the  workpeople  their  intention  of 
making  a  reduction.  To  this  proposal  the  weavers  refused  to 
submit,  and  in  consequence  left  tneir  employment.  This  was 
followed  by  various  meetings;  and  on  Sunday  the  7th  c^  Aumst, 
eight  or  ten  thousand  people  assembled  on  Mottram  Moorj 
and  it  is  understood  that  the  o|>erations  for  the  ensuiiig  vreek 
were  then  determined  upon.  On  the  following  day  the  turn- 
outs visited  the  various  mills  in  Staleybridge,  and  having  in* 
duced  the  workmen  to  join  them,  proceeded  to  Ashton,  Dukin- 
field,  &c.,  and  stopped  the  whole  of  the  factories.  Strange 
to  say,  duriug  all  this  time  the  Manchester  authorities  were  not 
apprised  of  the  disturbances  in  the  surrounding  districts,  and  on 
1  uesday  morning,  August  ninth,  were  astonished  by  the  sudden 
announcement  that  a  mob,  consisting  of  several  thousands,  wa« 
entering  the  town.  A  troop  of  cavalry,  headed  by  the  stipendiary 
nifigistrate  and  other  gentlemen,  immediately  proceeded  to  stop 
the  progress  of  the  rioters,  but  on  receiving  a  pledge  from  the 
leaders  that  the  procession  should  move  orderly  tlirough  the 
streets,  and  that  no  destruction  of  property  was  contemplated, 
the  authorities  thought  it  right  to  allow  the  })eople  to  proceed. 
Detachments  of  tlie  mob  were  speedily  sent  to  the  various  mills 
and  workshops  to  summon  the  workpeople  to  join  the  turnouts, 
and,  in  most  cases,  found  a  ready  acquiescence  in  their  wishes. 
AVhcn  an3'  refusal  was  given,  the  rioters,  by  throwing  stones 
at  the  windows  of  the  factory,  speedily  convinced  the  managers 
of  the  propriety  of  yielding  to  their  demands,  and  the  men  were 
turned  out  amidst  the  cheering  of  the  tumultuous  assemblage. 
So  rapid  were  these  movements,  that  tlie  military  and  police  were 
unable  to  prevent  them,  and,  in  a  lew  hoiu^,  the  immense  pro- 
ductive power  of  the  commercial  metropolis  was  standing  utterly 
idle.  The  streets  were  filled  with  the  turnouts,  many  of  the 
shops  were  closed,  and  the  scene  was  one  of  confusion  and 
dismay.  Various  bodies  of  men  were,  dimng  this  time,  ])eram* 
bulating  the  town,  begging,  or  rather  demanding  bread  from  the 
l)akors,  who,  of  course,  were  not  in  a  position  to  refuse  their 
requests.  The  magistrates  adopted  every  means  in  their  power 
to  ])rotcct  projxjrty  and  prevent  the  further  disturbance  of  the 
town.  The  not  act  was  read,  troops  were  sent  down  from  Lon« 
don,  and  thousands  of  special  constables  sworn  in.  In  the  mean- 
while the  sj)irit  of  insubordination  spread  through  other  parts  of 
the  country.  At  IVeston  a  serious  conflict  between  the  rioters 
jind  military  ended  fatally,  several  of  the  turnouts  being  mortally 
wounded.  Rochdale,  Todmorden,  and  from  thence,  Yorkshire^ 
became  a  scene  of  confusion.  At  Elland,  near  llalifiti,  the 
rioters  surromided  a  small  party  of  soldiers,  two  of  whom  they 
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severely  wou(k1g(I,  and  broke  t>ie  sword  of  the  officer.  In  Scot- 
land, inaltcre  asGiitned  nn  alarming  appenrance,  tind  ihe  strike  ex- 
tended thronghont  the  minhig  districis.  Potato  fields  were 
plundered  in  many  places,  and  oilier  acts  of  \'iolence  committed. 
In  Staffordshire,  where  tlie  strike  commenced,  and  where  the 
population  is  far  inferior,  both  morally  and  intellectually,  to  the 
factory  operatives,  the  moat  serious  destruction  of  property  has 
taken  place.  On  Monday,  the  sixteenth  of  August,  a  mectintt 
of  colhers  was  held  at  Shelton,  which  was  addressed  by  several 
Chartist  leaders,  in  violent  speeches,  and  immediately  afttr  the 
work  of  destruction  commenced.  The  scats  of  several  gentlemen 
were  burned  to  the  p^ound,  or  completely  emptied  of  the  fur- 
niture. The  police  oflice  at  Hanley  was  forcibly  entered  into,  and 
the  public  books,  papers,  &c.,  were  destroyed.  Several  lock-ups 
were  ojiencd,  and  the  prisoners  set  at  liberiy.  At  Biirslem  many 
of  the  rioters  were  killed  or  wounded  by  the  military.  The  col- 
hcrs  in  Leicestershire  subsequently  jomed  the  strike,  and  the 
whole  of  the  Midland  counties  were  in  a  state  of  the  greatest  ex- 
citement. 

In  Manchester  a  '  Great  Delegate  ("onference'  was  sum- 
moned on  Monday,  the  sixteenth  of  August,  when  eighty-five 
trades  and  public  bodies  sent  deputies.  'Ihis  conference,  which 
was  of  a  decidedly  Chartist  complexion,  lost  ihc  confidence  of 
many  of  the  workpeople,  and  soon  dwindled  into  insignificance. 
On  Sunday,  August  twenty- second,  there  were  only  twelve  left 
out  of  the  one  Inindred  and  forty-four  delegates,  and  these  poor 
men,  on  learning  that  their  chairman  had  been  arrested,  imme- 
diately adjourned  sine  die.  The  resumption  of  work  gradually 
Jbllowed,  and  although  large  numbers  of  weavers,  at  ihe  lime  we 
write,  are  siitl  'out,' yet  all  apprehensions  are  quelled  for  the 
preseuL 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  about  the  cause  of  this  alarm- 
ing outbreak.  Sir  R.  Peel,  in  the  closing  speech  of  the  session, 
attempted  to  cast  the  blame  upon  the  Anti-Com-Law  Leacue, 
and  hiB  su^estion  has  been  echoed  by  the  Tory  press  througfiout 
Ihe  kingdom.  It  was  a  gloomy  time  for  parliament  to  be  pro- 
rogued. I'he  right  honourable  Baronet  knew  that  the  'faitnlul 
commons' were  about  to  be  eongrattihittil  liv  liof  Majesty  on 
having  passed  measures 'calculated  lo  ])rumoie  the  general  and 
permanent  welfare  of  all  classes  of  licr  subjects,'  and  that  her 
Majesty  was  about  to  assure  the  assemhled  legislators  of  her  con- 
fidence in  the  '  indications  of  gradunl  recovery  from  that  de- 
pression which  has  affected  many  branches  of  manufacturing 
industry,  and  exposed  large  classes  of  her  people  to  i)rivations 
and  Bufferings  which  have  caused  her  the  deepest  concern ;'  we 
say.  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  well  aware  of  the  confident  words  which 
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lie  was  about  to  put  in  her  Majesty's  mouthy  and  yet  at  that 
inoinent  London  was  ringing  with  the  most  alarming  accounts 
troni  all  parts  of  the  country,  orders  for  troops  were  being  dis- 
patched, and  there  was  every  })rosi)cct  that,  before  her  Majesty 
again  nu't  parliament,  violence  and  bloodshed  would  have  cast  a 
gloom  over  every  class  of  the  community  I  Such  were  the  *  in- 
dications of  gradual  recovery !'  Mr.  Mark  Philips  '  implored  the 
government  to  give  to  the  evils  prevailing  in  the  manufacturing 
districts  their  most  earnest  and  solemn  consideration.  They  tvere 
f'vils  that  threatened  to  disorffaiuze  societt/y  and  to  spread  thenuelvet 
irider  and  wider,  until  the.y  invoiced  the  tchole  country  in  one  common 
ruin,  and  one  common  downfall,^  After  this,  the  assurance  of  the 
Queen  that  there  were  *  indications  of  gradual  recover}','  must 
have  sounded  very  like  mockery.  The  wily  leader  no  doubt  felt 
the  discrepancy,  he  knew  that  passing  events  were  rapidly  fiil- 
lilling  the  solenni  warnings  of  the  League,  and  being  unable  to 
overthrow  their  principles,  he  seized  the  moment,  when  no  reply 
could  he  offered,  to  malign  their  characters.  *  He  must  say  that 
iluring  a  })criod  of  t^evere  distress,  and  when  the  jx^ople  manifested 
a  ilegree  of  patience  and  fortitude  which  reflected  the  highest 
credit  upon  them,  attempts  were  rnade,  and  studiously  niaae^  to 
inflame  their  passiona^  and  exasperate  them  into  violence.  Yes,' 
continued  the  right  honourable  Baronet,  *  the  people,  to  their 
credit  he  it  spi>ken,  were  disi>osed  to  be  quiet  1  have  admired 
their  fortitude  uniler  their  ))rivations.  They  are  not  to  be  blamed, 
hut  those  who  have  used  expressions  calculated  to  incite  the 
peojde,  are  to  be  blamed ;  and  it  is  questionable  whether  some  who 
have  used  such  language  may  not  repent  the  coiurse  they  have 
taken.*  Of  couise  the  monopolists  loudly  cheered  this  attack, 
hut,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  it  was  ungenerous  in  Sir  Robert  to 
take  snch  an  op}>ort unity  of  calumniating  the  Leamie,  when  he 
knew  that  a  summons  from  the  Usher  ot  the  Black  Rod  would 
prevent  the  possibility  of  a  reply;  but  the  premier  seldom  allows 
considerations  of  principle  or  of  honesty  to  interfere  with  his 
seizing  a  momentary  aitvantage.  The  League,  however,  stand 
in  no  danger  from  the  charge.  The  calunuiy  is  utterly  ground- 
less. So  far  from  the  League  being  the  autiiors  of  the  riots,  it 
may  safely  he  asserted  that  they  have  done  more  than  any  other 
parly  to  preseiTc  the  jx^acc  of  the  country.  Their  efforts  to  pro- 
mote the  best  interests  of  the  nation  have  been  unwearied.  Con- 
ference after  conference  have  assembled,  and  have  laid  before 
government,  and  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  legislature, 
statements  of  the  highest  im]H)rtance,  and  have  demonstrated,  by 
irrefutable  proofs,  that  the  C-orn  Laws  are  the  main  causes  of  the 
distress  which,  tor  so  long  a  {)criod,  has  covered  oiu*  land. 
Repeated  and  solemn  have  been  the  wamuigs  given  by  these 
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patriotic  men,  that  the  neceeaary  effect  of  the  Com  LtmHi  ^P'^ 
dudng  starvotioii  and  misery,  mint  be  riot  and  violence.  Plmucl^ 
and  pmately  have  they  prayed  the  ministera  to  save  the  couHtiy 
firom  destmctioo,  by  ffrantiDg  the  repeal  of  all  commercial  m^ 
atricttonsL  In  the  hafi  of  legialadon,  the  most  eminent  memlnv 
of  the  League  told  the  monopolistB  that  the  ^eomitry  tMtrifr^^feuiJf 
io  eoj^itgkmwithautrudckr  in' compass  J  And  ia  it  not  pgepusleiowii 
that  sAbt  all  these  exertions,  and  after  all  these  wammgi^  th« 
Anti-Com-Law  Lesffue  shocdd  be  accused  as  the  authors  of  dM 
evils  which  they  premcted  as  the  necessary  and  ineiiteble  coup 
sequences  of  monopcd]^  ?  We  shall  not  oifend  oor  resdeis  by 
the  further  consideration  of  an  aocnsadon  whidi  is  so  obvioes^ 
ftlse* 

.    The  otherpart?  accused  of  being  the  authors  of  these  liots,  ore 
the  Chmtists.     The  Manchester  Guardian^  a  ^^liig  pefMnr  of  oco- 
siderable  influence,  regards  the  turnout  as  the  '  carrying  out  of 
that  fiendish  scheme  developed  by  Mr.  Feargus  Q^Coaaat  and 
other  agitaUH^s,  so  long  ago  as  October,  1838,  under  the  name  of 
the  'sacred  week,'  and  '  the  national  holiday  ;*  whidi  was  twice 
OK  thrice  announced  in  the  earl^  part  of  1839,  and  irtnch  was 
finally  attempted  to  be  carried  into  execution  on  the  twelfth  of 
August  in  that  year,  a  day  which  is  sijgnifioantly  near  the  date  of 
the  present  outbreaL'    Now  we  think  it  cm  be  pmved  that 
Chartism  did  not  originate  the  late  movement    In  Lancashire  as 
well  as  in  Staffordshire    it  commenced  with  a  dispute  about 
wages.     At  Ashton,  the  turnouts  published  an  address  to  the 
manufacturers,  in  which  they  say  that  *  such  are  our  sufferings^  in 
consequence  of  low  wages^  and  numerous  other  things,  that  we  can 
no  longer  tamely  submit  to  it.  We  therefore  wish  you  to  give  us  the 
same  prices  that  we  received  in  the  year  1 840.'     The  address  pro- 
ceeds to  notice  the  great  reduction  of  wages  for  weaving,  &c., 
but  does  not  contain  any  allusion  to  the  Charter.     At  the  first 
meeting  in  Manchester  toe  speakers  carefully  explained  that  they 
were  connected  with  no  political  party,  and  that  their  only  object 
was  to  obtain  ^  a  fair  day's  wages  for  a  fair  day's  work.'    The 
chairman  stated  that  ^  be  had  known  several  instances  in  which 
persons  had  dropped  down  dead  firom  actual  starvation.     It  was 
to  remedy  this  state  of  things  that  they  had  turned  out,  and  not 
for   the  advancement  of  any  political  obfectJ*     Another  of  the 
speakers  asserted  that  they  had  not  met  ^  for  the  destruction  of 
property  or  machinery,  out  to  obtain  the  co-operation  of  the 
people  of  Manchester,  in  seeking  a  fair  day's  wages  for  a  fair 
day's  labour.'     Several  others  spoke  to  the  same  enect,  and  from 
the  report  it  appears  that  none  connected  the  movement  with 
the  Charter.     Ine  following  morning  a  second  meeting  was  held 
in  Granby-row-fields,  and  again  the  subject  of  higher  wages  was 
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the  prominent  topic  upon  which  the  declamation  of  the  sjvoakers 
was  expended.  When  the  strike  had  emptied  all  the  mills  aud 
workshops  in  Manchester,  and  when  the  people  were  in  a  state  of 
ihc  greatest  excitement,  then,  and  not  till  then,  certain  Chartist 
leaders  seized  the  opportunity  of  promoting  their  sentiments,  and 
attempted  to  convert  what  was  originally  a  mere  turn  out  for 
wages,  into  a  national  movement  in  favour  of  the  *  People's 
(Charter/  It  cannot  be  wondered  at  that  numbers  of  the  dis- 
tressed ojicrativcs  eagerly  followed  the  Chartist  leaders,  although 
there  is  abundant  evidence  to  prove  that  many  of  the  tnmonta 
refused  to  swen^e  from  their  original  intentions.  At  the  meeting 
of  the  delegates  on  the  sixteenth  of  August,  one  of  the  speakers 
stated  that  *  the  body  he  represented  were  willing  to  cease  from 
labour  until  wages  were  advanced ;  but  if  the  agitation  were  em- 
jdoyed  for  political  olfjects  they  were  determined  to  return  to  their 
icork.^  Another  delegate  *  denounced  as  foolish  and  insane  the 
recommendation  to  tlie  working  classes  not  to  return  to  their 
labour  until  they  ol)tainetl  the  Cnarter.'  Several  other  delegates 
expressed  similar  opinions.  Wc  admit  that  the  majority  of  the 
deputies  were  Chartists,  but  wc  have  already  stated  that  the 
conference  lost  the  confidence  of  many  of  the  operatives,  and 
after  its  dissolution,  the  strike  resumed  its  original  character,  and 
the  workpeople  who  remained  out  of  employment  did  so  on 
the  sole  grounds  that  they  required  an  advance  of  wages. 

After  a  calm  review,  therefore,  of  the  whole  proceedings,  we 
cannot  avoid  forming  the  conclusion  that  the  strike  resulted  en- 
tirely from  the  reduction  of  wages.  The  real  cause  was  distress^ 
and  the  authors  of  the  distress  are  clearly  the  authors  of  the  riots. 
Wc  indulge  in  no  exaggeration  when  we  assert  that  fl^ovemment, 
and  government  alone,  are  responsible  for  the  disturbances 
which  have  taken  place.  The  inevitable  effect  of  the  depression 
of  trade  is  the  reduction  of  wages.  I^ike  everything  else,  the 
price  of  labour  depends  upon  the  supply,  and  if  the  market  is 

Slutted,  its  value  must  fall.  It  is  quite  absurd  to  suppose  that 
le  manufacturers  have  the  power  of  reducing  wages.  Had  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  during  the  last  session,  re{)ealcd  the  Corn  Laws, 
every  mill  in  the  kingdom  would  have  been  called  into  activity', 
the  demand  for  labour  would  have  rapidly  increased,  the  unem- 
ployed thousands  would  have  found  scope  for  their  industry, 
wages  would  have  advanced,  the  price  of  food  would  have  fallen, 
and  we  should  have  heard  nothing  of  the  disturbances  in  the 
manufacturing  districts.  No  inflammatory  speeches  can  excite 
a  happy  people  into  rebellion,  and  a  government  which  rules  for 
the  good  of  the  many,  need  not  fear  any  ^  attempts  to  exasperate 
them  into  violence.' " 
It  is  tnie  that  these  disturbances  are  at  an  end  for  the  present^ 
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but  who  can  guarantee  the  continued  peace  of  the  manufacturing 
districts  for  a  single  hour  ?  The  influence  of  the  military  and  the 
police  have  produced  thei^pearance  of  tranquillity,  but  the  embers 
of  revolution  are  smouldering  beneath  the  surface  of  society.  Sir 
R.  Peel  praises  the  ^  patience  and  fortitude  of  the  people^^  apid 
says  '  they  are  not  to  be  blamed/  which  is  very  true ;  but  when 
tbe^  find  that  hollow  words  are  all  the  evidences  of  sympathy 
which  their  sufferings  obtain,  is  it  surprising  that  they  lose  all 
confidence  in  the  government,  and  attempt  to  redress  their 
grievances  by  their  own  strength  ?  Their  '  patience  and  forti** 
tude'  have  been  sufficiently  tried,  the  interests  of  the  nation  have 
been  sufficiently  trifled  with,  and  yet  honourable  gentlemen  and 
noble  lords  spend  their  time  on  the  moors,  apparently  utterly 
careless  of  everything  that  does  not  interfere  witn  their  luicurious 
enjoyments.  Surely,  surely,  the  people  deserve  better  treatment 
at  the  hands  of  their  legislators ;  even  in  the  late  riots  their 
general  forbearance  was  as  remarkable  as  it  was  pleasing.  We 
were  in  Manchester  during  the  turnout,  and  although  the  town 
was  completely  at  the  mercy  of  the  ^  mob,'  although  starvation 
most  have  almost  driven  many  of  the  rioters  to  desperation,  yet 
we  witnessed  no  violence,  ana  thousands  were  perambulating^the 
streets  without  committing  the  slightest  injury  to  property.  They 
were  a  sad  spectacle, — the  victims  of  a  vicious  legislation.  But 
this  cannot  go  on  long.  These  disturbances  are  but  ^  the  begin- 
ning of  the  end.'  Mr.  Cobden,  in  his  powerful  speech  to  the 
League^  justly  remarked  that — 

*  It  is  not  enough  for  governmciit  to  say  that  tliey  have  put  down 
the  people  here  by  the  military ;  it  is  not  euough  for  them  to  say  that  they 
have  got  thousands  of  poor  wretches  in  prison, — a  larger  number,  I 
believe,  than  was  ever  known  to  be  in  the  prisons  of  this  country  for 
any  pubHc  delinquency  since  the  days  of  Henry  the  Eighth, — I  say  it 
is  not  enough  for  them  to  say  that  they  have  quelled  the  disturbances  hy 
imprisoning  or  shooting  tlie  people;  the  duty  lies  with  government 
still — and  we  must  urge  it  upon  them— to  Jind  employment  and  mh" 
sistenee  for  the  people.  The  manufacturers  and  tradesmen  of  this  part 
of  the  country  have  told  the  government  and  the  aristocracy,-^*  If  you 
will  allow  us,  we  will  find  employment  and  subsistence  for  tlie  people/ 
And  what  has  been  the  answer?  *  You  have  incited  them  to  insur- 
rection!'  '  Very  well,  then,'  we  say;  '  having  put  it  down  in  your  own 
way,  tell  us  how  you  are  to  find  them  employment;  and  you  sliall  never 
have  peace  or  rest  from  us  until  you  find  employment,  and  give  content 
to  the  people  of  this  country.' ' — Speech^  pp.  7,  8. 

Mr.  Cobden  asks,  '  what  was  it  which  swelled  the  numbers  of 
the  turnouts, — what  caused  these  multitudes  to  roam  over  the 
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coantTj,  fsuj^^^a^  maTiiiCti  f  luiug  pnrwiifi,  but  hrcame  they  ai- 
mtdiahii^  met  mitk  a  tymnpatkhmg  body  cf  ikommmiit  amd  terns  of 
tkemioMii  of  t0oaflt  who  kmd  m»  emfligmai  mi  aUf  It  is  this 
bet  viiich  adds  moet  to  the  afaDminc  nature  of  the  riota,  and 
which  imcRssed  os  with  the  moat  ^oomj  antiripationa  Sot  the 
fbtare.  Oar  ooIt  hope  k  in  the  ron  tinned  exertions  of  the 
Jjt^^ae,  aided  b j  the  prajeis  and  the  zealous  eo-opciaticxi  of  the 
piood  ministeis  of  the  03spel  who  hare  abeadr  so  noblj  exerted 
themselTes  in  finroor  of  the  people  s  rights.  Oar  canse  is  based 
opon  troth,  and  the  argnments  m  its  mroor  hare  CHilj  to  become 
generallT  known  to  ensure  its  entire  triam|^  Agitation  has 
akeadj  accomplished  much,  and  it  most  and  will  accomplish 
more.  We  are  ^lad  to  peroeiTey  from  Mr.  Cobden's  speech,  that 
it  is  the  intention  of  the  Leaeue  to  carry  the  war  into  the 
enemy's  quarters.  Lecturers  will  yisit  the  agricoltural  district^ 
and  tnree  prizes  haye  been  offered  fi>r  the  '  best  practical  essays, 
demonstrating  the  injurious  effects  of  the  Com  Law  on  tenant 
farmers  and  farm  hibourers^  and  the  adyantages  which  those 
classes  would  deriye  firom  its  total  and  immediate  repeaL'  These 
essays,  when  published,  will,  no  doubt,  be  eztensiyeJj  distributed 
amongst  the  classes  whose  interests  they  will  discuss.  The  prizes 
are  not  large,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  excellence  of  the 
design  will  induce  men  of  talent  to  write  for  them.  The  essays 
are  to  be  sent  to  the  League  not  later  than  the  first  of  Noyembor. 
We  cannot  close  this  article  without  again  urging  upon  our 
readers  the  necessity  of  renewed  exertion.  Eyery  day  adds  to 
the  solemn  responsibility  of  every  man  who  can  jda,  in  any  way, 
the  diffusion  of  free-trade  principles.  Let  our  friends  in  the 
agricultural  districts  be  prepared  to  second  the  efforts  of  the 
League  in  teaching  the  fanners  and  their  labourers  that  the 
repeal  of  the  Com  Laws  would  benefit  them,  and  that  ^  protection 
to  agriculture'  is  only  another  name  for  protection  to  nenL  '  Let 
us  do  our  duty,  gentlemen,'  exclaimed  Mr.  Cobden,  'one  six 
months  longer;  let  us  exert  ourselyes  with  tenfold  energy;  and 
call  upon  the  people  to  unite,  as  they  will  unite  with  us ;  and  I 
cneage  that  when  parliament  meets  again,  the  prime  minister 
will  not  dare  to  face  us  without  bringing  in  a  Com  Bill,  such  as 
he  belieyes  will  demolish  the  agitation  about  the  Com  Laws.^ 
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The  Seasons.  By  James  Thomson.  With  engraved  IDastratioDa 
from  Designs  on  Wood,  and  with  the  Life  of  the  Author,  by 
Patrick  Murdock,  D.D.,  F.R.S.  Edited  by  Bolton  Corney,  Esq, 
London:  Longman. 

Never  did  poet  appear  in  nu»re  beautiful  and  appropriate  attire  than 
Thomson  does  in  the  volume  before  us.  It  realizes  all  which  liis 
warmest  admirers  can  desire,  and  leaves  far  behind  every  competitor 
for  public  favour.  '  Li  their  endeavour  to  produce  a  beautifully 
illustrated  edition  of  ThomsarCs  SeasonSy  it  has  been  the  object  of  the 
publishers  to  combine  the  atti*actions  of  a  faithful  text  with  the  best 
specimens  of  the  graphic  art.'  Such  was  the  announcement  which 
preceded  the  appearance  of  the  work,  and  it  is  bare  justice  to  add,  that 
the  expectations  awakened  by  it  have  been  fully  met.  It  has  rarely 
been  our  lot  to  examine  a  volume  of  such  exquisite  beauty,-— one  which 
realiases  so  thoroughly  our  conception  of  what  is  due,  in  this  age  of  re- 
finement, to  departed  genius.  The  poem  is  printed  from  the  edition 
of  1746,  which  contains  the  final  revision  of  the  author,  who  died  two 
years  afterwards.  This  edition  has  been  strangely  overlooked  by 
Thomson's  biographers,  and  numerous  errors  have  consequently  crept 
into  subsequent  reprints  of  his  work.  Tiiis  is  the  more  surprising, 
as  several  Lives  of  the  Poet  have  been  published,  some  of  them  by 
persons  of  considerable  eminence  in  the  republic  of  literature.  Dr. 
Murdoch,  whose  memoir,  from  the  revised  edition  of  1768,  is  prefixed 
to  the  volume,  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Thomson,  and  his  narrative 
is  enriched  by  the  present  editor  with  a  large  collection  of  notes  drawn 
from  the  labour  of  other  biographers. 

The  illustrations,  seventy-seven  in  number,  are  from  designs  by 
various  members  of  the  etching  club,  and  afford  gratifying  proof  of 
the  eminence  which  English  artists  may  hope  to  gain  in  this  hitherto 
neglected  branch  of  their  profession.  Of  the  designs  generally,  it  may 
with  truth  be  affirmed,  in  the  language  of  the  editor,  that  *  the  artists 
have  established  their  relationship  to  the  poet:  they  have  evinced  a 
similar  intimacy  with  the  forms  and  phases  of  nature,  and  a  capability 
of  giving  each  idea  its  apt  expression.'  Materials  are,  of  course,  fur- 
nished for  minute  criticism,  but  the  general  execution  is  so  admirable, 
that  we  feel  greatly  disinclined  to  point  out  exceptions.  An  ambitious 
tendency  is  occasionally  apparent,  and  a  violation  of  anatomical  pro- 
priety is  observable  in  some  of  the  figures.  These,  however,  are 
minute  defects  which  a  severer  taste  and  more  accurate  perception  will 
easily  rectify. 

The  whole  work  is  beautifully  brought  out,  and  Mr.  Comey's 
labours  as  editor  have  kept  pace  with  those  of  the  artists,  in  leaving  us 
nothing  to  desire  on  behalf  of  a  work  than  which  few  possess  more 
numerous  or  wanner  admirers. 
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Annotations  on  the  Ptntatettchj  or  the  Five  Boohs  cf  Mo9eSy  the 
Psalms  of  Daridy  and  the  Song  (^  Solomon.  By  Henry  Aifis- 
worth.     Parts  I. — V.     Glai«gow:  Blackie  and  Son. 


Aindworth*8  Anskotations  enjoy  an  European  reputadon,  and  are 
eminently  distinguished  by  a  thorough  knowledge  of  Jewish  learning, 
and  a  profound  insight  into  the  meaning  and  i^irit  of  tlie  ini|Mfed 
records.  It  is  cme  of  the  best  books  whidi  the  industry  and  leartiing 
of  our  puritan  fathers  have  bequeathed  us,  and  is  not  supplanted  by 
anything  which  has  appeared  since  their  day.  It  should  be  found  in 
every  theological  library,  and  will  prove  an  invaluable  companion  and 
aid  to  the  risin ^  ministrv.  That  such  a  work  should  not  have  been  le- 
printed  in  this  country  since  1639,  is  matter  of  great  astoniahaent, 
and  reflects  no  credit  on  our  biblical  reputation.  It  is  emphatieallj»  in 
the  words  of  the  present  publishers,  *  A  work  which  has  been  praind 
by  all  of  every  denomination  who  have  had  access  to  consult  its  TalaaUe 
pages;  a  work  combining  a  thorough  knowledge  and  explanation  of  die 
original  Hebrew,  with  a  most  indefatigable  comparison  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testament  Dispensations,  illustrating  Scripture  by  Scripture^  and 
admitting  nothing  that  is  fanciful,  or  founded  on  mere  eoigecture,  hot 
establishing  the  true  meaning  of  the  passages  explained  by  a  patient 
investigation  of  the  sense  of  the  various  places  in  the  sacred  oracles 
where  the  subjects  are  treated;  a  work  suited  to  enrich  the  mind,  to 
facilitate  an  understanding  of  the  divine  records,  and  to  repay  the 
diligent  research  of  the  most  learned,  whilst  it  is  calculated  to  excite 
in  all  an  earnest  desire  to  be  better  acquainted  with  these  copious 
streams  of  divine  instruction.' 

The  edition  now  before  us  is  to  consist  of  thirteen  parts,  price  two 
shillings  each,  of  which  live  have  already  reached  us,  and  it  is  needless 
to  say  that  its  success  has  our  warmest  wishes.  We  strongly  recom- 
mend it  to  theological  readers  at  large,  and  to  our  younger  ministers 
especially. 


The  Pictorial  Edition  of  Shahspere,      William  Shahspere,     A  Bio- 
graphy.    Nos.  L — ^ni.     London:  Charles  Ejiight. 

A  biography  of  WilUam  Shakspere  from  one  of  his  most  laborious 
and  discriminating  editors,  whose  reverence  is  shown  in  the  efforts 
made  to  secure  the  great  dramatist  an  opportunity  of  speaking  after 
his  own  fashion,  and  not  in  the  artificial  style  imposed  by  modem  cri- 
ticism, cannot  fail  to  be  a  great  acquisition.  Mr.  Knight  possesses,  in 
an  uncommon  degree,  the  qualities  required  for  such  an  undertaking. 
He  is  an  indefatigable  collector  of  local  traditions,  a  keen  detector  of 
those  minuter  points,  both  of  history  and  character,  which  constitute 
the  materials  for  such  a  biography  as  that  of  William  Shakspere ;  patient 
in  research,  large  and  comprehensive  in  the  spirit  of  his  criticism,  of 
sound  judgment,  and  an  intense  though  not  blind  admiration  of  the 
genius  of  his  hero.     With  such  qualifications  he  has  diligently  devoted 
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himself  to  the  examination  of  all  the  materials  which  are  in  existence, 
and  the  success  of  his  hibours  is  clearly  shown  in  the  numbers  now 
before  us.  -  His  views  are  clearly  stated  in  a  postscript  to  the  sixth 
volume  of  the  present  edition,  in  which  ho  informs  us  that  he  contem- 
plates *  an  extended  view  of  Shakspere  in  connexion  with  his  age,  its 
bteratare)  its  politics,  its  rdi^on.'  ^  1  would  regard  him,'  says  Mr. 
Kaight,  '  in  association  with  tlie  courtiers  and  the  men  of  letters  of 
the  ds^s  of  Biizabeth  and  James;  I  would  surround  him  with  all  the 
euMooB  and  manDers  of  his  times;  I  would  exhibit  him  amongst  the 
■ceneainwhiofa  he  lived  in  his  boyhood,  his  maturity,  and  his  later 
jeara.  I  profess  to  have  no  new  materials  for  sudi  a  life,  but  I  may 
be  able  to  make  the  old  materials  more  attractive  than  they  have  yet 
been  made.' 

A  biography  conceived  in  such  a  spirit,  and  executed  with  Mr. 
Knight's  acluiowledged  ability,  cannot  fail  to  receive  a  hearty  welcome 
fipooL  all  the  admirers  of  one  of  the  loftiest  geniuses  which  has  ever 
edoraed  our  nature. 


England  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,    Northern  Division — Lancashire. 
Part  VIII.     London:  How  and  Parsons. 

This  part  completes  the  county  of  Lancashire,  which  may  now  be 
had  in  a  separate  volume,  and  which  will  be  found  to  be  as  valuable  in 
its  details,  as  it  is  beautiful  and  varied  in  its  illustrative  engravings. 
The  cotton  manufactures  of  the  county,  its  local  traditions  and  historical 
features,  the  habits  of  its  people,  and  the  architectural  remains  of 
a  former  age  which  adorn  its  surface,  are  described  with  a  fulness  and 
accuracy  which  entitle  the  work  to  general  patronage.  This  Illustrated 
Itinerary,  if  completed  in  the  spirit  and  style  in  which  it  has  been 
ooounencedy  will  constitute  one  of  the  most  valuable  publications  of 
our  day. 

Tracts  on  the  Errors  and  Evils  of  the  Church  of  Efigland,     By  the 
Rev.  TV.  Thorn.     London:  Jackson  and  Walford. 

Mr.  Thorn  is  doing  good  service  by  the  publication  of  these  tracts, 
which,  we  are  glad  to  find,  are  obtaining  extensive  circulation  through 
the  country.  They  are  brief,  consisting  only  of  four  pages  each,  are 
written  in  a  perspicuous,  pungent,  and  popular  style,  and  display  an 
extensive  acquidntance  with  the  genius  and  working  of  our  state  church. 
Such  publications,  issued  at  the  low  price  of  one  halfpenny  each,  arc 
admirably  suited  to  the  wants  of  the  present  day,  and  should  be  dis- 
tributed freely  in  every  parish  of  the  empire.  They  will  find  their 
way  where  more  bulky  and  elaborate  treatises  never  appear,  and  cannot 
fail  to  make  a  strong  impression.  The  following  titles  of  the  tracts 
constituting  the  Set  now  before  us,  which  may  be  purchased  for  one 
shilling,  sufliciently  indicate  their  nature  and  the  wide  range  which  the 
author  has  taken: — *  1.  The  Essential  Difference  between  the  Church  of 

vou  xn.  K  K 
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the  prominent  topic  upon  wliich  the  declamation  of  the  swakcK 
was  ex  pen  Jed.  \Vhen  the  strike  had  emptied  all  the  mills  and 
workshops  in  Manchester,  and  when  the  people  were  in  a  stale  of 
the  jri'carcst  excitement,  then,  and  not  till  then,  certain  Chartist 
leaders  seized  the  opportunity  of  promoting  their  scntimeots,  and 
attempted  to  convert  what  was  originally  a  mere  tnm  out  for 
wages,  into  a  national  movement  in  favour  of  the  *  People'? 
Charter.'  It  cannot  be  wondered  at  that  numbers  of  the  dis- 
tressed operatives  eagerly  followed  the  Chartist  leaders,  althongh 
there  is  abundant  evidence  to  prove  that  many  of  the  turnouts 
refused  to  swerve  from  their  original  intentions.  At  the  meeting 
of  the  delegates  on  the  sixteenth  of  August,  one  of  the  speaken 
stated  that  *  the  body  he  represented  were  willing  to  cease  from 
labour  until  wages  were  advanced :  but  if  the  agitation  were  em- 
ployed for  political  ohjects  thexj  icere  determined  to  return  to  their 
work.'  Another  delegate  "'  denounced  as  foolish  and  insane  the 
recommendation  to  the  working  classes  not  to  return  to  their 
labour  until  they  obtained  the  Charter.'  Several  other  delegate? 
expressed  similar  opinions.  We  admit  that  the  majority  ot  the 
deputies  were  Chartists,  but  we  have  already  stated  that  the 
conference  lost  the  confidence  of  many  of  the  operatives,  and 
after  its  dissolution,  the  strike  resumed  its  original  character,  and 
the  workpeople  who  remained  out  of  employment  did  so  on 
the  soh(/7'oitjfds  that  they  required  an  advance  of  wages. 

After  a  calm  review,  therefore,  of  the  whole  proceedings,  wc 
cannot  avoid  forming  the  conclusion  that  the  strike  resulted  en- 
tirely from  the  reduction  of  wages.  The  real  cause  was  distress, 
and  the  authors  of  the  distress  are  clearly  the  authors  of  the  riots. 
We  indulge  in  no  exaggeration  when  we  assert  that  (government, 
and  government  alone,  are  responsible  for  the  disturbances 
which  have  taken  place.  The  inevitable  effect  of  the  depression 
of  trade  is  the  reduction  of  wsiges.  Like  everything  else,  the 
price  of  labour  depends  u|X)n  the  supply,  and  if  the  market  is 
glutted,  its  value  must  fall.  It  is  ([uitc  absurd  to  suppose  that 
the  manufacturers  have  the  power  of  reducing  wages.  Had  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  during  the  last  session,  rei>ealcd  the  Corn  Laws, 
every  mill  in  the  kingdom  would  have  been  called  into  activity, 
the  demand  for  labour  would  have  rapidly  increased,  the  unem- 
ployed thousands  would  have  found  scope  for  their  industry, 
wages  would  have  advanced,  the  price  of  food  would  have  fallen, 
and  we  should  have  heanl  nothing  of  the  disturbances  in  the 
manufacturinn;  districts.  No  inflammatory  speeches  can  excite 
a  happy  people  into  rebellion,  and  a  government  which  rules  for 
the  good  of  the  many,  need  not  fear  any  '  attempts  to  exas|>erate 
them  into  violence." 

It  is  true  that  these  disturbances  are  at  an  end  for  the  present, 


but  who  cui  guartiutce  the  continued  peace  of  the  manufacturing 
4utricto  for  A  single  hour  ?  Tlie  influeace  of  tlie  military  and  tbe 
police  hwQ  produced  the  appearance  of  tmnquillity,  but  the  embers 
oCneyohiticai  are  amouldei'iiig  beneath  the  surface  of  society.  Sir 
BniPesl  pn>iscs  the  'patience  and  fortitude  of  the  people,'  and 
wtya  f.they  wc  not  lo  be  blamed,'  which  is  very  true;  but  when 
dtey^&oAihAi  hollow  words  are  all  the  evidences  of  sympathy 
vluch,,Ui^  Bufferings  obtain,  is  it  surprising  that  they  lose  all 
cmfidwce  'in  tbo  government,  and  attempt  to  redress  their 
gne^H)CC8.ti|y  their  own  strength?  Their  'patience  and  fortir 
tuda'  hwe  been  sufficiently  tried,  the  interests  of  tbe  nation  have 
bcepL  toifficiBPtly  trifled  with,  and  yet  honourable  gentlemen  and 
jfdb^e  lords  spend  their  tiuie  on  the  moors,  apparently  utterly 
ca^lesa  of  everything  that  does  not  interfere  with  their  Imiurious 
enjoyments.  Surely,  surely,  tbe  people  deserve  better  treatment 
at  tbe  bands  of  their  legislators ;  even  in  the  late  riots  their 
general ibibcara nee  was  as  I'emarkable  as  it  uas  pleasing.  We 
wecein  Maoohester  daring  the  turnout,  and  alibougb  tbe  tO^lA 
was  completely  at  the  mercj  of  tbe  '  mob,'  altbou^  ataivalifjn 
most  have  almoet  driven  manv  of  the  riotera  to  desperatioo,  yet, 
we . witnossed  ao  violeDce,  and  thousands  were  perainbu]a<Jiu|.die 
Btreets  without  committing  tbe  sligbtestmjury  to  property.  .^^ 
were  a  sad  spectacle, — tbe  victims  of  a  vicious  legislatioo.  B(Vt 
tbis  cannot  go  on  long.  These  disturbances  are  but '  the  begin- 
ning of  tbe  end.'  Mr.  Cobden,  in  his  powerful  speech  to  tbe 
league,  justly  remarked  that — 

'  It  is  not  enough  for  government  to  eay  that  they  have  put  down 
the  people  here  bj  the  military ;  it  is  not  enough  for  them  to  say  that  they 
have  got  thouBanda  of  poor  wretches  in  prison, — a  larger  number,  I 
believe,  than  was  ever  known  to  be  in  the  prisons  of  tbis  country  for 
any  public  delinquency  since  the  days  of  Henry  the  Eighth, — I  say  it 
is  not  enough  for  thein  to  say  that  they  have  quelled  the  disturbances  by 
impriaonlng  or  shooting  the  people;  the  duty  lies  with  government 
still — and  we  must  urge  it  upon  them— to  jfi?td  emplotfmettt  and  mb- 
aialen^e  for  the  people.  The  manufacturers  and  tradesmen  of  this  part 
of  the  country  have  told  tbe  government  and  the  aristocracy,—'  If  you 
will  allow  us,  we  will  find  employment  and  subsistenco  far  the  people.' 
And  what  has  been  the  answer?  '  You  have  incited  them  to  insur- 
rection!' 'Very  well,  then,'  we  say;  'having  put  it  down  in  your  own 
way,  tell  us  how  you  are  to  find  tlicm  employment;  and  you  Eliall  never 
have  ^leace  or  rest  from  ua  until  you  find  employment,  and  give  content 
to  the  people  of  this  country.' ' — Speech,  pp.  7,  8. 

Mr.  Cobden  asks,  *  what  was  it  which  swelled  tbe  numbers  of 
the  turnouts, — what  caused  these  multitudes  to  roam  over  tbe 
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country,  stopping  manufacturing  pursuits,  but  because  they  im- 
mediatehf  met  with  a  si/mpathizing  body  of  thousands  and  tent  of 
thousands  of  people  who  had  no  employment  at  all  f     It  is  ttus 
fact  which  adds  most  to  the  alarming  nature  of  the  riots,  and 
^vhich  impresses  us  with  the  most  gloomy  anticipations  for  the 
future.     Our  only  hope  is  in  the  continued  exertions  of  the 
League,  aided  by  the  prayers  and  the  zealous  co-operation  of  the 
pious  ministers  of  the  gospel  who  have  already  so  nobly  exerted 
themselves  in  favour  of  the  people's  rights.     Our  cause  is  based 
upon  truth,  and  the  arguments  in  its  favour  have  only  to  become 
generally  known  to  ensure  its  entire  triumph.     Agitation  has 
already  accomplished  much,  and  it  must  and  will  accompliflh 
more.     We  are  glad  to  perceive,  from  Mr.  Cobden's  speech,  that 
it  is  the  intention  of  the  League   to   carry  the   war  into  the 
enemy's  (juarters.     Lecturers  will  visit  the  agricultural  districts, 
and  three  prizes  have  been  offered  for  the  *  best  practical  essajs, 
demonstrating  the  injurious  effects  of  the  Corn  Law  on  tenant 
farmers   and  farm  labourers,  and   the  advantages  which  those 
classes  would  derive  from  its  total  and  immediate  repeaL'    These 
essays,  when  published,  will,  no  doubt,  be  extensively  distributed 
amongst  the  classes  whose  interests  they  will  discuss.     The  prizes 
arc  not  large,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  excellence  of  the 
design  will  induce  men  of  talent  to  write  for  them.     The  essajB 
are  to  be  sent  to  the  League  not  later  than  the  first  of  November. 
We  cannot  close  this  article  without  again  urging  upon  our 
readers  the  necessity  of  renewed  exertion.     Every  day  adds  to 
the  solemn  responsibility  of  every  man  who  can  aid,  in  any  way, 
the  difJusion  of  free-trade  principles.     Let  our  fHends  m  the 
agricultural  districts  be  prepared  to  second  the  efforts  of  the 
League  in  teaching  the  farmers  and  their  labourers  that  the 
repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  would  benefit  them,  and  that  *  protection 
to  agriculture'  is  only  another  name  for  protection  to  JRenU  *  Let 
us  do  our  duty,  gentlemen,'  exclaimea  Mr.  Cobden,  'one  six 
months  longer ;  let  us  exert  ourselves  with  tenfold  enei^ ;  and 
call  upon  the  people  to  unite,  as  they  will  unite  with  us;  and  I 
encage  that  when  parliament  meets  again,  the  prime  minister 
will  not  dare  to  face  us  without  bringing  in  a  Com  Bill,  such  as 
he  believes  will  demolish  the  agitation  about  the  Com  Laws.' 
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The  Seas&ni.     By  James  Thomson.    1/Vith  engnved  IBastrsliaD^ 
"''■  foim  Dedgns  on  Wood,  and  with  the  Life  of  the  Aiithor.  1i^ 
*  '■  Plrtri*  Murdock,  D.D.,  F.RS.    Edited  by  Bolton  Corney,  tej^i 
'*  •  liondon:  Longman. 

ij[BW  did  poet  Bippeix  in  more  beautiful  and  aj^HTopriate  aibto»;tbM 
ThonMon  does  in  the  volame  before  us.  It  reaMaea  all.  wh&oh  bif 
wannest  admirers  can  deairey  and  leaves  far  behind  every  competitav 
for  pabHc  favour.  *  In  their  Endeavour  to  produce  a  bcautifid^ 
jSIuatrated  edition  of  Thonuon^M  Seasons^  it  haa  been  the  o\3Jeci  of  the 
piiUiahera  to  combine  the  attractions  of  a  faithful  text  widi  the  beat 
aj^keeiluens  of  the  graphic  art.'  Such  was  the  announcement  which 
piBceded  the  appearance  of  the  work^  and  it  is  bare  justice  to  add,  thai 
the  ^pectations  awakened  by  it  hAve  been  fully  met.  It  has  rarehr 
been  our  lot  to  examine  a  volume  of  such  exquisite  beauty,— one  whi<A 
reakifles  so  thoroughly  our  conception  of  what  is  due,  in  this  age  of  re- 
finement, to  departed  g^us.  The  poem  is  printed  from  the  editkm 
et  1746^  which  contains  the  final  revision  of  the  autiior,  who  died  two 
years  afterwards.  This  edition  has  been  strangely  overlooked  by 
Thomson's  biographers,  and  numerous  errors  have  consequently  engit 
into  subsequent  reprints  of  his  work.  This  is  the  moce  surpriaiiig^ 
aa  several  lives  of  the  Foot  have  been  published,  some  of  ttieaa  by 
persons  of  considerable  eminence  in  the  r^ublio  of  literature.  Dr. 
Murdoch,  whose  memoir,  from  the  revised  edition  of  1768,  is  prefixed 
to  the  volume,  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Thomson,  and  his  narrative 
is  enriched  by  the  present  editor  witli  a  large  collection  of  notes  drawn 
from  the  labour  of  other  biographers. 

The  illustrations,  seventy-seven  in  number,  are  from  designs  by 
various  members  of  the  etching  club,  and  afford  gratifying  proof  of 
the  eminence  which  Englisli  artists  may  hope  to  gain  in  this  hitherto 
neglected  branch  of  their  profession.  Of  the  designs  generally,  it  may 
with  truth  be  affirmed,  in  the  language  of  the  editor,  that  *  the  artists 
have  established  their  relationship  to  the  poet:  they  have  evinced  a 
similar  intimacy  witli  the  forms  and  phases  of  nature,  and  a  capability 
of  giving  each  idea  its  apt  expression.'  Materials  are,  of  course,  fur- 
nished for  minute  criticism,  but  the  general  execution  is  so  admirable, 
that  we  feel  greatly  disinclined  to  jwint  out  exceptions.  An  ambitious 
tendency  is  occasionally  apparent,  and  a  violation  of  anatomical  pro- 
priety is  observable  in  some  of  the  figures.  These,  however,  are 
minute  defects  which  a  severer  taste  and  more  accurate  perception  will 
easily  rectify. 

The  whole  work  is  beautifully  brought  out,  and  IMr.  Comey's 
labours  as  editor  have  kept  pace  with  those  of  the  artists,  in  leaving  us 
nothing  to  desire  on  behalf  of  a  work  than  which  few  possess  more 
numerous  or  warmer  admirers. 
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Annotations  on  the  Pentateuch^  or  the  Five  Books  of  Motet,  the 
Psalms  of  David,  and  the  Song  of  Solomon.  By  Henry  Ains- 
worth.     Parts  I. — V.     Glasgow:  Blackie  and  Son. 

Ainswortli*s  Annotations  enjoy  an  European  reputation,  and  are 
ominoiitly  distin«rnished  by  a  thorough  knowledge  oi'  Jewish  learning, 
and  a  proibund  insight  into  the  meaning  and  spirit  of  the  in^ired 
HM'ords.  It  is  one  of  the  best  books  which  the  industry  and  learning 
of  our  puritan  fathers  have  bequeathed  us,  and  is  not  supplanted  br 
anything  which  has  appeared  sinee  their  day.  It  should  be  found  in 
every  theological  library,  and  will  prove  an  invaluable  companion  and 
aid  to  the  rising  ministry.  That  such  a  work  should  not  have  bera  re- 
printed in  tliis  country  since  1639,  is  matter  of  great  astonisliment, 
and  rcllects  no  credit  on  our  biblical  reputation.  It  is  emphatically,  in 
the  words  of  the  present  publishers,  'A  work  which  lias  been  praiMd 
by  all  of  every  denomination  who  have  had  access  to  consult  its  valntUe 
])ages;  a  work  combining  a  thorough  knowledge  and  explanation  of  the 
original  ll<*brew,  with  a  most  indefatigable  comparison  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testament  Dispensations,  illustrating  Scripture  by  Scripture,  and 
admitting  nothing  that  is  fanciful,  or  founded  on  mere  eoqjecture,  bnt 
establishing  the  true  meaning  of  the  passages  explained  by  a  patient 
investigation  of  the  sense  of  tlic  vtu-ious  places  in  tlie  sacred  oracle? 
where  tlie  subjects  are  treated;  a  work  suited  to  enrich  the  mind,  to 
facilitate?  an  understanding  of  the  divine  records,  and  to  repay  the 
dilig(Mit  research  of  the  most  learned,  whilst  it  is  calculated  to  excite 
in  all  an  earnest  desire  to  be  better  acquainted  with  these  copious 
streams  of  divine  instruction/ 

The  edition  now  before  us  is  to  consist  of  thirteen  parts,  price  two 
shillings  each,  of  which  live  have  already  reached  us,  and  it  is  needlei^ 
to  say  that  its  success  has  our  warmest  wishes.  We  strongly  recom- 
mend it  to  theological  readers  at  large,  and  to  our  younger  ministers 
es])ecially. 


The  Pictorial  Edition  of  Shakspere.      IVilliam  Shakspcre,     A  Bifi' 
ijraphy,     Nos.  I. — III.     London:  Charles  Knight. 

A  biography  of  William  Shakspere  from  one  of  his  most  laborious 
and  discriminating  editors,  whose  reverence  is  shown  in  the  efforts 
made  to  secure  the  great  dramatist  an  opportunity  of  speaking  after 
his  own  fashion,  and  not  in  the  artilicial  style  imposed  by  modern  cri- 
ticism, cannot  fail  to  be  a  great  acquisition.  Mr.  Knight  possesses^  in 
an  uncommon  degree,  the  (qualities  re((uired  for  such  an  undertaking. 
He  is  an  indefatigable  collector  of  local  traditions,  a  keen  detector  of 
tliose  minuter  iK)ints,  both  of  history  and  character,  which  constitute 
the  materiab  for  such  a  biograi)hy  as  that  of  William  Shakspere ;  patient 
in  research,  lai'ge  and  comprehensive  in  the  spint  of  his  criticism,  of 
sound  judgment,  and  an  intense  though  not  blind  admiration  of  the 
genius  of  his  hero.     With  such  qualilicutions  he  has  diligently  devoted 
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1  of  nil  the  matcriuLi  U'hi<:Ii  Are  in  existence, 

i  of  his  lubours  ia  clearly  shown  in  tlic  numbt'i's  now 

a  views  arc  clcar[y  stated  in  a  postecript  to  tlio  sixth 

I  volume  of  the.  present  edition,  iii  wliicli  lie  inlbrms  ub  that  he  t'ootcm- 

platt^  '  an  extended  view  of  S/iakspere  in  i^nnexitin  ivith   his  age,   ila 

'icntnre,  its  politics,  ile  reJigion,'     ■*  I  would  reptrd  him,'  says  Sir. 

'n  asMiciation  with  tlie  courtiers  and  (he  men  of  letters  of 

e  Axjs  of  Elizabeth  and  Juuesi  1  wmild  surround  him  with  all  the 

;  and  maiinars  of  his  times;  I  wntihl  exhibit  him  amon^t  the 

whiob  he   lived   in   hia  boyhood,  his  maturity,  ami  hii  Inter 

i^ears.     I  profess  to  have  nu  now  mateHaU  for  audi  a  life,  but  I  may 

s  nblo  to  make  the  old  imilerials  more  atlructire  than  fliey  have  yK 

been  made.' 

A.  ))iogrftph;f  conceived  in  eucIi  a  spirit,  and  executed  with  3{r. 
Enifiht's  acknowledged  aliility,  cannot  fail  to  receive  a  hearty  welcome 
firom  all  tiie  admiivrs  of  one  of  the  loftiest  geniuses  whicli  liiui  ever 
AalDTDcd  our  nature. 


This  part  completes  the  county  of  Lancaaliire,  which  lUBy  now^  be 
had  ia  a  separate  volume,  and  which  will  be  found  to  be  as  valuubiu  in 
its  delailE,  as  it  is  beautiful  and  varied  in  its  illuatrative  engravings. 
The  cotton  manufactures  of  the  county,  iu  local  traditions  and  historical 
features,  the  habits  of  its  people,  and  tlic  architectural  reniiiins  of 
s  former  age  which  adorn  its  surface,  ai'e  described  with  a  fulness  and 
accuracy  which  entitle  the  work  to  general  patronage.  This  JUustrntcd 
Itmeraty,  if  completed  in  the  spirit  and  style  in  which  it  has  been 
commenced,  will  constitute  one  of  the  most  valuable  publications  of 
our  day. 

By  the 

Mr,  Thorn  is  doing  good  service  by  the  publii'ation  of  these  traots, 
which,  we  are  glad  to  find,  iire  obtaining  extensive  drcubiion  tliroiigh 
tihc  country.  They  are  brief,  consisting  only  of  four  page^  each,  are 
written  in  a  perspicuouB,  pungent,  and  popular  style,  and  display  an 
extensive  acquaintance  with  thegeniusand  working  of  our  slntcchurcli. 
Such  publications,  issued  at  the  low  price  of  one  halfpenny  eadi,  are 
admirably  suited  to  the  wants  of  the  present  day,  and  should  be  dis- 
tributed freely  in  every  parish  of  the  empire,  They  will  find  their 
way  where  more  bulky  and  elaborate  treatises  never  appenr,  and  cannot 
fail  to  make  a  strong  impression.  Tlie  foUowiog  titles  of  the  tracts 
constituting  the  Set  now  before  ns,  which  may  be  purcliascd  for  one 
shillitig,  sufficiently  indicate  their  nature  and  tlie  wide  range  which  the 
author  has  taken; — ^'1.  The  Essential  Difference  between  the  Chnrch  of 
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C'lirist  and  the  Church  of  England.     2.  The  Popery  of  the  Church  ot' 
Enghind.     3.  The  Superstitious  Rites  and  Notions  of  the  Church  of 
England.     4.  The  Glaring  Inconsistencies  of  the  Evangelical  Clergy. 
5.   The  Indoooncv  of  the  ^larriage  8i'r\'ice  of  the  Church  of  England. 
(>.   l)i>.<i'nt  not    Sinful,  and  Justified  by  the  Example  of  the  Church 
oi'  K 11. Ill  and.     7.   The   Sin  aud   Danger  of  Conformity  to  the  Church 
of  KnL'land.     H.  The  Ktal   Churchman's  Complaint  against  the  Holy 
S<  rij>tures.     [).   Distressing  and  wicked  falselioods  taught  by  the  Clergy 
of  the   Church  of  Enghuid.     10.  The  Sin  of  teaching   Children  tlw^ 
Church    Catechism.       11.  The    extravagant    Claims  of  the  National 
('lercfv.     12.  The   Soul-deeeivinj?   l^urial   Service  of   the   Church  of 
England.      13.  The  Church  of  P^ngland  exi>ensive  and  ruinous  to  the 
Poor.      14.  TIk' Church  of  England  supported  by  anti-Chnstian  and 
initpiitous  Taxation.      1.3.  Church  Patronage;  or,  Trading  in  the  Souk 
of    .Men.      1().   Enlightened  Conformists    doing    evil    that    good  may 
conic.      17.   The  Evils  of  training  up  the   Young  in   the    Church  of 
Eniiland.      \^.   Why   Conformists   prefer   the  Church  to  tlie  Chapel 
li).    \N'liy    Dissenters  ]»i'efer   the  Chapel    to    the    Church.       20.  The 
National  Church  a  Creature  and  Vassal  of  the  State.    21.   The  Ungodly 
Haptismal    S<'rvicc   of  the  Church  of  England.     22.   The  Church  of 
iMigland  a  discordant    and    schismatical    Sect.      23.  The    Church  of 
Englan<l  an    inequitable   and   ]>erseciUing   Sect.     24.   The  Church  of 
England  a  signal  and  miserable  failure.* 

^^^'  specially  reeonunend  Nos.  o,  10,  12,  and  21,  for  immediate 
l)erusal. 

(\ni(i(fiafi  Scffirn/  Jihtstrntcd.  From  drawings  by  AV.  IT.  Bartlctt, 
engraved  in  the  first  style  of  tin*  art.  The  Literary  department  by 
N.  P.  Willis,  Esq.     Part  XXV.     L(mdon:  George  Virtue. 

The  Scoicnf  (tnd  Aiitujuit'ns  of  Trelamly  S)'C,     Part  XVI.     London: 

George  Virtue. 

The  (N'lrly  reputation  of  these  works  is  well  sustained  by  the  parts 
rec(?ntly  issued.  The  engravings  are  of  a  very  superior  order,  coip- 
bining  much  artistical  skill,  with  a  suggestive  power  rarely  surpassed, 
while  the  literary  departnient  familiarizes  the  reader  with  the  history, 
habits,  and  traditions  of  countries  fraught  with  interest  to  every  intd- 
ligent  Englishman.  A  more  happy  combination  of  art  and  literature  is 
rarely  witnessed,  and  the  ^ olmnes  will,  in  consequence,  be  equally  ap- 
l>ro[)riate  to  the  drawing-room  and  the  libraiy. 


Mdihignsvar  and  its  Marfi/rs.     London:  Snow. 
Missionary  Stories,     London:  Snow. 

The  first  of  these  publications,  though  designel  for  the  young,  may 
be  read  with  advantage  and  pleasure  by  pcn'sons  of  all  ages.  It  is 
compiled  from  sev(»ral  larger  works,  and  relates  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting narratives  of  Christian  fortitude  which  modern  times  have  wit- 
nessed.   It  contains  five  engravings,  and  is  sold  for  eightpence. 
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The  other  little  publication,  entitled,  Miaiioaaty  Stories,  sold  at  one 
lulfpennf  each,  itt  admirably  adapted  to  promot*:  a  uuMionary  spirit 
anoiigst  the  youngest  readers,  and  thus  to  prepare  them  for  taking 
tlieir  part  in  that  good  eorvice  to  which  the  church  is  now  ealled. 
farenta  and  teachera  would  do  well  to  place  it  iii  the  hands  of  their 
^oung  charge. 

J-eKeur's  Memorialnof  Caiahruige:  A  SerUtof  Vietest^ike  C'oUegei, 
HtdU,  ifc.,  of  llie  Uuiversity  and  Town  of  Cambric^,  £ngrav«d 
by  J.  Le  Keux,  with  Historical  and  DeBoriptive  Accoaata  of  the 
Buildings,  by  Thomas  Wright,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  and  the  Key. 
H.  h.  Jones,  M.A.,  F.S.A.  Paris  XXXIII.,  XXXIV.  London: 
Tile  and  Bogue. 
This  beautiful  work  is  uow  approacliing  to  it»  completion,  andcaunot 
I  4iul  to  be  higldy  Acceptable  to  a  large  class.  No  Cambridge  man  will 
deem  hia  library  complete  witliout  it;  and  Others  who  arc  interested 
in  the  history  and  resources  of  the  University,  will,  of  neeeasity,  avail 
tltemsclves  of  the  information  it  supplier.  No.  XXXIII.  completes 
the  pBriabea  of  St.  Giles,  St.  Peter,  and  St.  Clement,  and  No.  XXXIV. 
is  devoted  to  Mi^dalene  College. 

A  Family  Record;  or.  Memoirs  of  t/ie  laU  Ree.  Baal  Woodd,  M.A., 
Rector  of  Drayton  Beauckamp,  Bucks,  and  Mittislfr  of  litnUjuA 
Chapel,  St.  Murif-U-bone,  and  of  several  deceased  mem/tern  of  his 
family.     A  new  edition  revised,  with  an  Appendix. 

The  kto  Rev.  Basil  Woodd  was  one  ijf  ihc  school  oJ"  IS'ewton,  Cecil, 
and  Venn — a  school  that  lias  now  become  obsolete.  They  were  the 
best  and  the  most  useful  clei^ymen  of  the  last  century.  They  fanned 
the  flame  of  evangelical  religion  in  the  established  church,  which  had 
been  kindled  by  the  labours  of  Whitfield  and  the  Wesleys.  This 
family  record  is  a  beautiful  exhibition  of  practical  Christianity,  as  it 
forms  the  character,  regulates  the  conduct,  soothes  the  heart,  and  sus- 
tains and  animates  the  Christian,  amidst  all  the  vicissitudes  of  life 
and  death.  Tlie  memoirs,  except  Ids  own,  were  written  by  this 
excellent  servant  of  Christ,  and  will  amply  repay  a  serious  perusal. 
The  account  of  Mr.  Basil  Woodd  is  drawn  up  with  simplicity,  and  is 
an  elegant  tribute  to  departed  worth,  a  grateful  embalming  of  tlie 
memory  of  one  whose  name  is  pronounced  even  now,  by  some  with 
love,  and  by  miny  with  veneration. 

"We  have  a  glimpse  of  the  character  of  Mr.  Woodd  as  a  Christian 
and  a  minister,  in  the  last  sentences  he  entered  in  his  journal  a  short 
time  before  his  death. 

'  I  have  aimed  at  promoting  the  knowledge  and  love  of  the  truth  as 
it  is  in  Jesus,  in  the  church,  and  in  the  world  at  large.  Oh  that  I  had 
more  and  more  simply  and  efficiently!  I  am  ashamed,  hiunbled,  on 
t  of  all.     But  oh!  had  I  all  the  faith  of  Abraham,  the  zeal  of 
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Annotations  on  the  Pentateueh^  or  the  Five  Books  of  Moses^  the 
Ptahns  of  David,  and  the  Song  of  Solomon,  Bj  Heniy  Ains- 
worth.     Parts  I. — V.     Glasgow:  Blackic  and  Son. 

Ainffn-orth'g  Annotations  enjoy  an  European  reputatioii,  and  are 
eminently  distinguished  by  a  thorough  knowledge  of  Jewish  iMnung, 
and  a  profound  insight  into  the  meaning  and  spirit  of  the  inspired 
records.  It  is  one  of  the  best  books  whidi  the  industry  and  leaning 
of  our  puritan  fathers  have  bequeathed  us,  and  is  not  supplanted  l^ 
anything  which  has  appeared  since  their  day.  It  should  1>e  found  in 
every  the(dogical  library,  and  will  prove  an  invaluable  eomptnkm  and 
aid  to  the  rising  ministry.  That  such  a  work  should  not  have  been  le- 
printed  in  this  country  since  1639,  is  matter  of  great  aatoniihaent, 
and  reflects  no  credit  on  our  biblical  reputation.  It  is  emphatifaliy,  ia 
the  words  of  the  present  publishers,  '  A  work  which  has  been  praiaed 
by  all  of  every  denomination  wlio  have  had  access  to  consult  its  vnlnable 
pages;  a  work  combining  a  thorough  knowledge  and  explanation  of  die 
original  Hebrew,  with  a  most  indefatigable  comparison  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testament  Dispensations,  illustrating  Scripture  by  Scriptnre^  and 
admitting  nothing  that  is  fanciful,  or  founded  on  mere  coiyectttre^  but 
establishing  the  true  meaning  of  the  passages  explained  by  a  patient 
investigation  of  the  sense  of  tlic  various  places  in  the  sacred  oracles 
where  the  subjects  are  treated;  a  work  suited  to  enrich  the  mind,  to 
facilitate  an  understanding  of  the  divine  records,  and  to  repay  the 
diligent  research  of  the  most  learned,  whilst  it  is  calculated  to  excite 
in  all  an  earnest  desire  to  be  better  acquainted  with  these  copious 
streams  of  divine  instruction.' 

The  edition  now  before  us  is  to  consist  of  thirteen  parts,  price  two 
shillings  each,  of  which  Ave  have  already  reached  us,  and  it  is  needless 
to  say  that  its  success  has  our  warmest  wishes.  We  strongly  recom- 
mend it  to  theological  readers  at  large,  and  to  our  younger  ministers 
especially. 


The  Pictorial  Edition  of  Shakspere,      William  Shahspere,     A  Bio' 
graphy,     Nos.  L — ^III.     London:  Charles  Knight. 

A  biography  of  William  Shakspere  from  one  of  his  most  laborious 
and  discriminating  editors,  whose  reverence  is  shown  in  the  efibrts 
made  to  secure  the  great  dramatist  an  opportunity  of  speaking  after 
his  own  fashion,  and  not  in  the  artificial  style  imposed  by  modem  cri- 
ticism, cannot  fail  to  be  a  great  acquisition.  Mr.  Knight  possesses,  in 
an  uncommon  degree,  the  qualities  required  for  such  an  undertakhng. 
He  is  an  indefatigable  collector  of  local  traditions,  a  keen  detector  of 
those  minuter  points,  both  of  history  and  character,  which  constitute 
the  materiab  for  such  a  biography  as  that  of  William  Shakspere ;  patient 
in  research,  large  and  comprehensive  in  the  spirit  of  his  criticism,  of 
sound  judgment,  and  an  intense  though  not  blind  admiration  of  the 
genius  of  his  hero.     With  such  qualifications  he  has  diligently  devoted 
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himself  to  the  examination  of  all  the  material)  which  are  in  existence, 
and  the  success  of  his  labours  is  clearly  shown  in  the  numbers  now 
before  us.  ■  His  views  are  clearly  stated  in  a  postscript  to  the  sixth 
volume  of  the  present  edition,  in  which  he  informs  us  that  he  contem- 
plates *  an  extended  view  of  Shakspere  in  connexion  with  his  age^  \Xs 
ttteratare^  its  politics,  its  religion.'  '  1  would  regard  him,'  says  Mr. 
Kaq^ht,  *  in  association  with  the  courtiers  and  the  men  of  letters  of 
the  dsys  of  Biizabeth  and  James;  I  would  surround  him  with  all  the 
custoiBB  and  manners  of  his  times;  I  would  exhibit  him  amongst  the 
scenes  in- which  he  lived  in  his  boyhood,  his  maturity,  and  his  later 
years.  I  profess  to  have  no  new  materials  for  sudi  a  life,  but  I  may 
be  able  to  make  the  old  materials  more  attractive  than  they  have  yet 
been  made.' 

▲  biography  oonceived  in  such  a  spirit,  and  executed  with  Mr. 
Sjughi's  acknowledged  ability,  cannot  fail  to  receive  a  hearty  welcome 
hoKBL  all  the  admirers  of  one  of  the  loftiest  geniuses  which  has  ever 
•domed  our  nature. 


Englemd  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,    Northern  DiHsion — Lancashire, 
Part  VIII.     London:  How  and  Pardons. 

This  part  completes  the  county  of  Lancashire,  which  may  now  be 
had  in  a  separate  volume,  and  which  will  be  found  to  be  as  valuable  in 
its  details,  as  it  is  beautiful  and  varied  in  its  illustrative  engravings. 
The  cotton  manufactures  of  the  county,  its  local  traditions  and  historical 
features,  the  habits  of  its  people,  and  the  architectural  remains  of 
a  former  age  which  adorn  its  surface,  ore  described  with  a  fulness  and 
accuracy  which  entitle  the  work  to  general  patronage,  lliis  Illustrated 
Itinerary f  if  completed  in  the  spirit  and  style  in  which  it  has  been 
commenced,  will  constitute  one  of  the  most  valuable  publications  of 
our  day. 

Tracts  on  the  Errors  and  Evils  of  the  Church  of  Etigland,     By  the 
Rev.  TV.  Thorn.     London:  Jackson  and  Walford. 

Mr.  Thorn  is  doing  good  service  by  the  publication  of  these  tracts, 
which,  we  are  glad  to  find,  are  obtaining  extensive  circulation  through 
the  country.  They  are  brief,  consisting  only  of  four  j[>ages  each,  are 
written  in  a  perspicuous,  pungent,  and  popular  style,  and  display  an 
extensive  acquaintance  with  the  genius  and  working  of  our  state  church. 
Such  publications,  issued  at  the  low  price  of  one  halfpenny  each,  are 
admirably  suited  to  the  wants  of  the  present  day,  and  should  be  dis- 
tributed freely  in  every  parish  of  the  empire.  They  will  find  their 
way  where  more  bulky  and  elaborate  treatises  never  appear,  and  cannot 
fail  to  make  a  strong  impression.  The  following  titles  of  the  tracts 
constituting  the  Set  now  before  us,  which  may  be  purchased  for  one 
shilling,  sufliciently  indicate  their  nature  and  the  wide  range  which  the 
author  has  taken: — *  1.  The  Essential  Difference  between  the  Church  of 
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Christ  and  the  Church  of  EngUnd.  2.  The  P<^r7  of  the  Church  of 
England.  3.  The  Superstitious  Rites  and  Notions  of  the  Church  of 
England.     4.  The  Glaring  Inconsistencies  of  the  Erangelical  Clergj. 

5.  The  Indecency  of  the  Marriage  Service  of  the  Church  of  England. 

6.  Dissent  not  Sinful,  and  Justified  by  the  Example  of  the  Church 
of  England.  7.  llie  Sin  ai)d  Danger  of  Conformity  to  the  Church 
of  England.  8.  The  Eeal  Churchman's  Complaint  against  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  9.  Distressing  and  wicked  falsehoods  taught  by  the  Clergy 
of  the  Church  of  England.  10.  The  Sin  of  teaching  Children  the 
Church  Catechism.  11.  Tlie  extravagant  Claims  of  the  National 
Clergy.  12.  The  Soul-deceiving  Buriai  Service  of  the  Church  of 
England.  13.  The  Church  of  England  expensive  and  ruinous  to  the 
Poor.  14.  The  Church  of  England  supported  by  anti-Christian  and 
iniquitous  Taxation.  15.  Church  Patronage;  or,  Trading  in  the  Souls 
of  Men.  16.  Enlightened  Conformists  doing  evil  that  good  may 
come.  17.  The  Evils  of  training  up  the  Young  in  the  Church  of 
England.  18.  VTiiy  Conformists  prefer  the  Church  to  the  Chapel. 
19.  Why  Dissenters  prefer  the  Chapel  to  the  Church.  20.  The 
National  Church  a  Creature  and  Vassal  of  the  State.  21.  The  Ungodly 
Baptismal  Service  of  the  Church  of  England.  22.  The  Church  of 
England  a  discordant  and  schismatical  Sect.  23.  The  Church  of 
England  an  inequitable  and  persecuting  Sect.  24.  The  Church  of 
England  a  signal  and  miserable  failure.' 

We  specially  recommend  Nos.  5,  10,  12,  and  21,  for  immediate 
perusal. 

Canadian  Scenery  lUiistrated.  From  drawings  by  W.  H.  Bartlett, 
engraved  in  the  first  style  of  the  art.  The  Literary  department  by 
N.  P.  Willis,  Esq.     Part  XXV.     London:  George  Virtue. 

The  Scenery  and  Antifjnitics  of  Ireland^  S^c,  Part  XVI.  London : 
Geor<?e  Virtue. 

The  early  reputation  of  these  works  is  well  sustained  by  the  parts 
recently  issued.  Tlie  engravings  ai*e  of  a  very  superior  order,  com- 
bining much  artistical  skill,  with  a  suggestive  power  rarely  surpassed, 
while  the  literary  department  familiarizes  the  reader  with  the  history, 
habits,  and  traditions  of  countries  fraught  with  interest  to  every  intel- 
ligent Englishman.  A  more  happy  combination  of  art  and  literature  is 
rarely  witnessed,  and  the  volumes  will,  in  consequence,  be  equally  ap- 
propriate to  the  drawing-room  and  the  library. 


Madagascar  and  its  Martyrs,     London:  Snow. 
Missionary  Stories.     London:  Snow, 

The  first  of  these  publications,  though  designed  for  the  young,  may 
be  read  with  advantage  and  pleasure  by  persons  of  all  ages.  It  is 
Compiled  from  several  larger  works,  and  relates  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting narratives  of  Christian  fortitude  which  modern  times  have  wit- 
nessed.   It  contahis  five  engravings,  and  is  sold  for  eightpence. 
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The  other  little  publication,  entitled,  Missionary  Stories^  sold  at  one 
halfpenny  each,  is  admirably  adapted  to  promote  a  misnonary  spirit 
amongst  the  youngest  readers,  and  thus  to  prepare  them  for  taking 
their  part  in  that  good  service  to  which  the  Ohurch  is  now  called. 
Parents  and  teachers  would  do  well  to  place  it  in  the  hands  of  their 
young  charge. 


Le  Keux^s  Memorials  of  Cambridge:  A  Series  of  Views  of  the  Colleges^ 
HaUs^  Sfc.^  of  the  University  and  Town  of  Cambridge,  Engraved 
by  J.  Le  Keux,  with  Historical  and  Descriptive  Accounts  of  the 
Buildings,  by  Thomas  Wright,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  and  the  Rev. 
H.  L.  Jones,  M.A.,  F.S.A.  Parts  XXX TIL,  XXXIV.  London: 
Tilt  and  Bogue. 

This  beautiful  work  is  now  approaching  to  its  completion,  and  cannot 
fail  to  be  highly  acceptable  to  a  large  class.  No  Cambridge  man  will 
deem  his  library  complete  without  it;  and  others  who  are  interested 
in  the  history  and  resources  of  the  University,  will,  of  necessity,  avail 
themselves  of  the  information  it  supplies.  No.  XXXIII.  completes 
the  parishes  of  St.  Giles,  St.  Peter,  and  St.  Clement,  and  No.  XXXIV. 
is  devoted  to  Magdalene  College. 


A  Family  Record;  or.  Memoirs  of  the  late  Rev,  Basil  Woodd,  M,A,y 
Rector  of  Drayton  Beauchamp,  BuckSy  and  Minister  of  Bentinck 
Chapel,  St,  Mary-le-bone,  and  of  several  deceased  members  of  his 
family,     A  new  edition  revised,  with  an  Appendix. 

Tlie  late  Rev.  Basil  Woodd  was  one  of  the  school  of  Newton,  Cecil, 
and  Venn — a  school  that  has  now  become  obsolete.  They  were  the 
best  and  the  most  useful  clergymen  of  the  last  century.  They  fanned 
the  flame  of  evangelical  religion  in  the  established  church,  which  had 
been  kindled  by  the  labours  of  Whitfield  and  the  Wesleys.  This 
family  record  is  a  beautiful  exhibition  of  practical  Christianity,  as  it 
forms  the  character,  regulates  the  conduct,  soothes  the  heart,  and  sus- 
tains and  animates  the  Christian,  amidst  aU  the  vicissitudes  of  life 
and  death.  The  memoirs,  except  his  own,  were  written  by  this 
excellent  servant  of  Christ,  and  will  amply  repay  a  serious  perusal. 
The  account  of  Mr.  Basil  Woodd  is  drawn  up  with  simplicity,  and  is 
an  elegant  tribute  to  departed  worth,  a  grateful  embalming  of  the 
memory  of  one  whose  name  is  pronounced  even  now,  by  some  with 
love,  and  by  m&ny  with  veneration. 

We  have  a  glimpse  of  tlie  character  of  Mr.  Woodd  as  a  Christian 
and  a  minister,  in  the  last  sentences  he  entered  in  his  journal  a  short 
time  before  his  death. 

^  I  have  aimed  at  promoting  the  knowledge  and  love  of  the  truth  as 
it  is  in  Jesus,  in  the  church,  and  in  the  world  at  large.  Oh  that  I  had 
more  and  more  simply  and  efficiently !  I  am  ashamed,  humbled,  on 
account  of  all.     But  oh!  had  I  all  the  faith  of  Abraham,  the  zeal  of 
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St.  Paul,  the  anlour  of  St.  Peter,  the  meekness  of  Moses,  I  would 
l(K>k  above  all  those  excellent  graces  for  my  acceptance  with  God.  No 
uurit  but  tliatof  luv  beloved  Saviour, — with  the  mantle  of  his  obedienrt 
uiilo  death  may  1  1h'  eovered.  May  I  be  fiuind  in  him,  accountt?d 
riuhtrous  bet'on!  Clod  oidy  for  the  merit  of  my  LoihI  and  Saviour  Je.^us 
CMiri>t.  II in*  I  eau  rest  through  faith,  and  lind  it  full  of  consolation. 
(ili)rv  ]k'  to  (umI  for  ^ueh  a  hope  within  the  veil.' 

Willi  on<;  iMore  extract,  which  we  think  justly  describes  the  charac- 
ter til'  Mr.  JJasil  Wotxld,  we  conclude  this  brief  notice: — 

*  Tlie  nu>^t  proniinciit  characteristics  of  our  decease*!  friend  were,  a 
uiiiid  dccj)ly  and  jiowerfuUy  impressed  with  the  truth  and  importance 
ol"  tlic  roliiriou  he  inculcated:  a  peculiar  sweetness  of  natural  temiwr, 
ln'iiiht«'ncd  and  inii)ro\cd  bv  tlic  careful  cultivation  of  the  Christian 
•rnn-t'.-:  an  uuifonii  rxcrcise  of  the  most  endearin'r  courtesy  and  kind- 
nt'>-;  a  sii'Mily,  undcviatin«r  a<lhcreMC("  in  his  public  teaching  to  the 
>iiiip!c  iliu'irines  of  the  ;ins])el,  without  any  affectation  of  novelty,  or 
atti'iiij»i  to  t:iiln>ni  or  exj>laiu  its  deeper  mysteries  ;  a  style  of  addrt'Ss 
wrll  calfuhitrd  to  luakr  its  way  to  the  ctmscicnces  of  his  hearers,  ami 
w  iiivh.  AN  hih-  rh:i>tt"  and  tivf  from  evervthin;;  that  could  give  just  oflence 
to  iht'  uh»t  la.  liilious  car,  Nvas  iMpially  adapted  to  the  most  ordinary 
caj»aciiv:  an  a  ^idut)iis  attention  to  the  more  private  duties  of  cate- 
chi-ini:  vouih,  distrilaiiin;:  J5ibles  and  relijrious  tracts,  visiting  the 
.v'hk,  nlii'\in_j  the  distressed,  counselling,  admonishing,  exhorting,  a.< 
<ipp.»rtnniiit's  oll'-rcd,  an«l  circumstances  dictated;  in  a  word,  an  un- 
\vran<'d  pi  ivcvcrancc  in  well  doing,  imdcr  whatever  discouragementb 
or  diilicnltics/  Tliou^h  no  translator  of -^Kschylus,  he  was  one  of  the 
chmvh  of  Kngland's  brightest  ornaments. 


/>/•.  /V.N  / ///.  //f /<r/, ///  (I  Lvttir  addressed  to  his  Grace  the  Lord 
.{; i'hnisln^i*  «7  (\intvrhiinf,  in  ichich  the  chief  errors  of  the  netc 
st/.y/t  i  t:u  tvjuistd,  and  the  pteeadintf  tendency  to  Romanise 
/r.!.,j  f.'  i.\\  I  ../.'.vr.v.  \\y  the  Kev.  William  Alwell,  A.M.,  Trinity 
rrlli'.r.  ]>ul'Iin.  and  Curatii  of  St.  ^Mark's  Parish.  Lomlon: 
Sri'lrs  ..  Ilalchanl.  and  Nisbct. 

If  the  spread  !»!'  l\onianism  has  anvthinir  in  it  to  alarm  the  cede- 
siaslical  hca<l  f»f  Kn-zlandV  ])n>testant  episcopal  church,  this  pamphlet 
cannot  fail  gnailv  \o  alfect  the  nerves  of  the  most  iwerend  prelate  to 
whoni  it  is  athh'es.-rd.  P«»piM*y  proper  is  on  the  increase  :  disgui.*^ 
pop.Tv  is  making  \fry  rapid  stricU's  among  the  risinjr  clergy.  IV 
leaven  is  working  mightily.  Travel  when-  you  will  ny  public  vehi- 
»'les,  sojonrn  nn  here  you  may,  at  hot«ds,  boanling-houses,  and  phires  of 
•.'I'licral  acronuiiodation,  yon  an'  sure  to  l>e  brought  into  contact  with 
a  parson,  an<l  that  parson,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  is  sure  to  be  a 
ruM'vite.  \Vc  doubt  not  but  that  tJM'se  two  i>operies  an^  both  tlic 
,  .oiM'  and  the  elVcct  of  each  other.  Jionnmism  has  produced  Pnscyisin, 
Old  rii^eyism  is  again  supplying  daily  new  converts  to  Komanism. 
liiii  II  may  be  asked,  an<l  the  (piestion  ought  to  be  }>ressed  liometothe 
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nlers  of  the  episcopacy, — How  is  it  that  the  church  of  Engltmd  is  the 
only  proteataut  church  in  the  world  that  opeoly  avows  her  antagonism 
to  Rome,  and  is  yet  perpetually  breeding  papists  in  her  own  bosom, 
«ud  affording  popery  its  best  faeilities  for  propagating  and  exteudiog 
it«  heroeicB  and  delusions?  There  must  be  sometliing  rotten  in  the 
State  of  Denmark, — men  who  well  understand  the  nature  of  this 
spiritual  miUady  in  the  stale  chm-ch,  tell  us  that  this  rottenness  is  at 
the  core.  For  our  own  part,  we  linow  not  how  a  consistent  chm^h- 
man  can  meet  a  Fusejite  in  the  field  of  argument,  and  we  are  per- 
fectly sure  that  a  Puseyito  lias  no  chance  with  a  Romanist. 

Our  readers  will  be  greatly  amuBcd,  as  we  were,  with  Mr.  Atwell's 
mmplicity,  when  he  says  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  (we  wonder 
irfaether  archbiaho|>s  ever  laugh  in  their  sleeves),  '  In  its  scriptural 
character,  our  church,  as  now  established,  haa  liie  impress  of  truth 
upon  it;  and,  regardless  how  it  baa  arrived  at  this  happy  coaaummation, 
let  us,  as  dutiful  children,  render  obedience  to  our  kind  and  indulgent 
mother,  who  in  infancy  cherished  ua  in  her  bosom,  in  youth  nourished 
ns  with  the  sincere  milk  of  the  word,  and  in  manhood  fed  us  with  the 
bread  of  heaven.'  We  have  been  looking  in  vain  for  an  opportunity 
to  take  a  peep  at  this  kind  and  indnlgent  old  lady;  Indeed,  we  have 
-oflen  asked  some  of  her  sons,  so  eloquent  in  her  praise,  to  favour  us 
with  an  introduction  to  her,  but  we  could  never  catch  them  '  in  the 
vein.'  We  have  sometimes  imagined  that  the  personage  we  have  seen 
rolling  in  pomp  and  splendour  from  the  palace  to  the  cathedral,  and 
from  the  cathedral  to  the  palace,  must  be  the  very  old  gentlewoman  in 
question;  but  we  have  been  mortified  to  Icani,  that  wc  have  mistaken 
tiie  right  reverend  Father  for  the  never-to-be- 1 oo-higldy  reverenced 
mother;  though  we  could  never  obtain  a  glimpse  of  the  great  impalpa- 
ble invisibility,  we  have  been  told  to  open  our  ears  and  we  should  hear 
her.  '  Hear  the  church.'  We  listen, — Bishop  Blomfield  is  preaching 
and  pro[)ounding  tenets  that  savour  very  strongly  of  Rome;  another 
voice  is  raised,  (for  her  ancient  ladyship  seems  to  he  an  accomplished 
ventriloquist):  Bishop  Bagot  is  delivering  a  charge  to  his  clergy, — 
that,  too,  is  a  shield  thrown  over  the  restorers  of  Romanism  in  the 
Anglican  csiiiblidhmcnt.  A  third  voice,  more  tremulous  than  the  last, 
gives  forth  no  uncertain  sound — it  is  that  of  his  Grace  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  maintaining  apostolical  succession,  sacerdotal  authority, 
the  efficacy  of  sacraments,  and  the  exclusive  possession  by  the  clergy 
of  a  power  to  open  and  shut  at  their  pleasure  the  door  of  the  kingdom 
of  heaven.  We  have  no  wish  to  hear  the  church  any  further,  and  we 
leave  her  nurslings  in  her  bosom.  The  next  generation  arc  likely  to 
turn  out  a  very  pretty  brood, — infant  Bonners,  Parkers,  and  Whit- 
giftsj  they  already  lisp  the  language  of  intolerance;  and  if  the  nation 
look  not  to  it,  the  sword  of  [icrsccution  will  be  ready  .to  their  hands  by 
the  time  they  will  bo  able  to  use  it.  That  time,  we  confidently  be- 
lieve, will  never  come, — 

'  that  two  handed  engine  at  the  door. 

Stands  ruatlv  to  smite  once,  and  smite  no  more.' 
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Brief  Memorials  of  the  Rev.  B,  W,  Mathids^  IcUe  Chaplain  of  Beth' 
esda  ChapeK  Dublin,     London:  Lougoian,  Brown,  and  Co. 

]Mr.  Mathias  was  a  pupil  of  that  singular  man,  the  Rev.  John 
Walker,  wlio  was  at  the  time,  and  long  afterwariLs,  purelj  evangelical 
in  his  sitntinients,  and  an  exemplary  elergyman  of  the  church  of  Irelaud. 
TIk'  suhjeet  of  tliese  brief  memorials  derived  the  greatest  advantage 
iVom  Mr.  Walker's  friendship,  till  the  strange  opinions  which  his  tutor 
afterwards  adopted,  i)revented  them  from  holding  the  Christian  inter- 
course they  had  formerly  enjoyed.  Mr.  Mathias  was  tlie  great  instru- 
ment of  the  revival  of  reli;rion  in  the  L'isli  church.  He  infused  into 
it  the  missionarv  s|)irit,  established  Sunday  schools,  and  was  the  first 
to  wek'ome  tlic  Bible  Society,  and  to  give  it  in  Dublin  a  local  habita- 
tion and  a  name.  ^lost  catholic  in  his  intercourse  with  Christians 
of  all  denoininati<ms,  lie  braved  the  charge  of  irregularity  by  preaching 
in  the  unconsecrated  pul])its  of  men  who  pretended  not  to  be  the  suc- 
cessors of  the  aj)o?tles.  All  loved  him,  except  the  bigots  of  his  own 
communion.  Ilis  memory  is  blessed,  and  these  '  brief  memoriab* 
will  be  read  by  many  with  affectionate  delight. 


Memoir  of  the  liev.  Robert  Findhiter^  late  minister  of  the  chapel  af 
Erse,  Inverness;  totjether  with  a  Narrative  of  the  Revival  <^  Reli' 
(jion  during  his  ministrif  at  Lochtaysidcs  Perthshire^  in  1816 — 1819. 
7>>  whieh   are  prefixed^  Memoirs  of  his  Parents.     By  the  Rev. 

AVllliam  Findlater.     London  :  AVhittaker  and  Co. 

Besides  an  allectionate  tribute  to  near  and  dear  relations  eminently 
useful  in  life,  and  now  passed  into  eternity,  this  unpretending  volume 
contains  nuich  of  devout  sentiment,  and  many  profitable  observations 
on  religi(»n  in  general,  and  esi)ecially  on  revivals,  as  they  are  called, 
which  have  at  distant  intervids  been  so  remarkable  in  Scotland. 
The  work  requires  no  recommendation  of  ours.  It  is,  we  doubt  not,  a 
welcome  companion  in  many  pious  families  north  of  the  Tweed  ;  and 
we  should  be  glad  to  see  it  travelling  southward. 


The  Eucharist  not  an  ordinance  of  the  Christian  church  ;  being  an 
attempt  to  prove  that  eating  bread  and  drinhing  wine  in  commemO' 
ration  (f  Jesus  Christ  is  7iot  obligatory  upon  Christians.    By  Joseph 

(ioodman.      London  :  Sherwood. 

"  Prove  all  things,  and  hold  fast  that  which  is  good;"  in  obedience 
to  this  aj)ostolic  connnand,  we  feel  oiu'selves  still  bound  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Loi^cfs  Supper  as  a  memorial  of  his  sacrificial  death, 
notwithstanding  all  the  arguments  of  Mr.  (ioodman  to  persuade  us  to 
(change  our  opinions  and  to  abandon  our  practice.  lie  has  cleared 
away  some  rubbish,  and  has  written  in  a  commendable  spirit.  We 
question  whether  he  will  be  able  to  get  up  a  controversy  on  the  sub- 
ject. No  sacrament  at  all  is  infinitely  to  be  preferred  to  the  opus 
operatum  of  the  Anglican  and  Koman  churches.  But  let  us  hear  the 
truth;  it  lies  between  the  extremes.     Jn  medio  tutissimus  ibis. 
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TnE  Ladt's  Closet  Librabt  ; — Hie  Hanaabs:  or,  Miitenial  In- 
Jluence  an  Soru.  By  Robert  Philip,  author  of  "The  Miirys," 
'-  Marthiis, "  "  Lydiaa,  "  &c.,  8tc.  Lundou :  Virtue. 
What  a  pmg&ay  is  here — Miirys,  Marthas,  Lydias, — and  now  the 
Hftiuiaha  !  Mr.  Philip  is  no  luiire  compiler,  lie  has  a  mind  of  his 
Wn-^^md  it  is  opulent  to  overllowing.  He  has  also  a  rich  fancy,  and 
i«]l  he  writett  is  baptized  with  the  spirit  of  piety.  But  who  is  perfect  ? 
.  Hia  style  often  violates  the  proprieties-  of  taste  ;  he  knows  it,  but  still 
goes  on  in  his  trespasses.  The  volume  before  us  hu^,  indeed,  fewer 
.(tf  tiie  blenitshea  with  whicli  his  other  works  abound ;  which  leads  us  ta 
bope  that  he  is  not  incorrigible.  The  tirat  chapter,  on  "  Ilie  Pecu- 
liiu-itie«  of  Christianity  towards  Mothers,"  is  a  euperior  performance, 
tuul  is  managed  with  considerable  ingenuity.  The  work  as  a  whole 
scarcely  answers  to  the  title  ;  we  see  Hannah  in  one  i^hapter  only, 
^nd  tlie  Hannahs  might  hare  been  the  Sarahs,  or  the  Rebeccas,  or 
'tbe  Elizabeths;  but  we  suppose  we  shall  be  presentnl  with  them  in  due 
jbrm  on  some  special  and  pertinent  occasion.  We  are  well  pleased 
with  the  happy  blending  of  the  sprightly  and  the  aiirious  in  this  elegant 
addition  to  the  Lady's  Closet  Library,  while  wo  were  a  little  surprised 
that  the  childless  Queen  Dowager  should  have  the  work  inscribed  to 
her  as  especially  "revered  and  beloved  by  British  mothers."  Is  she 
not  as  much  an  object  of  regard  to  British  sisters  and  British  widows, 
AS  to  British  mothers  ?  

A  Memmrofihe  late  Mn.  Sarah  Budgett,  of  Kingswood  Hill,  Bristol; 
indudintf  Extracts  from  ker  loiters  and  Journals.     By  John  Gns- 
kin,   A.M.,   infumbent  of  Holy   Trinity  Church,  Kingswood  Hill, 
Bristol.      London  :   Simpkin  and  Slnislmll. 
We  are  certaiidy  of  opinion  that  this  memoir  of  a  true  Christian,  a 
member  of  the  Wesloyan  church,  ouglit  to  he  read  by  all  Ciiristians  of 
a  catholic  spirit.     We  wish  that  Methodism,  and  such  liberal  piety  as 
that  which  glowed  in  Mrs.  Budgett'a  bosom,  were  indeed  one  and  in- 
divisible. 
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la  the  Prist 
Early  in  Oclober  will  be  published,  The  Coiiciliolor  of  R,  ManaRseh  Ben 
Israel  ;   A  Keconci  lenient  nf  the  Apparent  ContradJctions  in  Holy  Scripture, 
to  which   are  added  Explanatory  Notes  and    Biographical   Notices  of  the 
quoted  Authuritiea.     By  E.  H.  Undo,  Author  of  the  Jewish  Calendar. 
Just  Publisked. 
The  Pictorial  Histo-y  of  England  during  the  Reign  of  Geoi^e  the  Third, 
being  a  History  of  the  People  as  well  as  of  the  Kingdom.     Illustrated  with 
several  hiiiulred  Wood-cuts,  by  George  L.  Craik  and  Charles  M'Farlane,  &c. 
Vols.  Land  II. 

Torrent  of  Portugal.  An  English  Metrical  Romance,  now  first  published 
from  au  unique  MS,  of  the  Fifteenth  Century,  preserved  in  the  Chetham 
Library  at  Muiichesier.     Edited  by  J.  O.  Halliwell,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  &c. 
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A  Review  of  the  Bishop  of  London's  Three  Sermons  on  the  Church.  6j 
John  H.  Hinton,  M.A. 

The  Unity  of  the  Christian  Church,  and  the  Communion  of  Christians.  A 
Discourse  by  W.  L.  Alexander,  M.A.,  to  which  are  prefixed,  Strictures  oa 
an  Address  to  Dissenters,  recently  issued  by  the  Scotch  Central  Board  for 
vindicating  the  rights  of  Dissenters. 

Elements  of  Latin  Hexameters  and  Pentameters.  By  Rev.  Robert  Blaiid. 
Sixteenth  Kdition,  revised. 

The  Rudiments  of  Greek  Grammar  as  used  in  the  College  at  Eton. 
Edited  by  Rev.  J.  Bosworth,  D.D..  F.R.S.     Fourth  Edition. 

Nine  Letters  on  the  (Jorn  Laws,  originally  published  in  the  *  Morning 
Chronicle,'  *  The  Sun,'  &c.  &c.     Corrected  and  revised. 

Brief  Memorials  of  Departed  Saints,  designed  to  exhibit  the  animating  and 
supporting  influence  of  Christianity  in  Labours,  Suiferings,  and  Death.  By 
the  late  Rev.  J.  M  Chapman  (of  Yeovil),  with  a  brief  Memoir  of  the  Autlior, 
by  Rev.  J.  Baynes. 

Doctor  Ilookwell,  or  the  Anglo-Catholic  Family.     3  vols. 

Wliat  will  this  Babbler  say  ?  By  the  Rev.  W.  Pym,  M.  A.,  Vicar  of 
Willian,  Herts. 

The  Seven  Churches  of  Asia.     By  Rev.  J.  A.  Wallace,  of  Hawick. 

Elements  of  (Jeometry,  consisting  of  the  first  four,  and  the  sixth  books 
of  Euclid,  chiefly  from  the  text  of  Dr.  Robert  Simson,  with  the  principal 
Theorems  in  Proportion,  and  a  Course  of  Practical  Geometry  on  the  Ground, 
^c.  &c.  By  John  Narrien,  F.R.S.  and  R.A.S.,  Professor  of  Mathematics 
at  Sandhurst. 

The  (^)medies,  Histories,  Tragedies,  and  Poems  of  William  Shakspere. 
Edited  by  Charles  Knight.     Second  Edition.     Vol.  V. 

Lectures  on  Female  Prostitution  :  its  nature,  extent,  effects,  guilt,  causes, 
and  remedy.  By  Ralph  Wurdhiw,  D.D.  Delivered  and  published  by 
special  recpiest. 

Produce  your  Authority  I  or  the  Proper  Mode  of  dealing  with  ecclesiasti- 
cal assumptions.     By  Edward  Miall.     Second  Thousand. 

Russia  and  the  Russians  in  1842.     By  J.  G.  Kolil,  Esq.     Vol.  I. 

Newfoundland  in  184*2;  a  sequel  to  *  The  Canadas  in  1841.'  By  Sir 
Richard  Henry  Bonnycastle,  Knt.,  Lt.-Col.,  R.E.     2  vols, 

Norway  and  her  Laplanders  in  1841,  with  Hints  to  the  Salmon  Fisher. 
By  John  Milford,  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge. 

Exercises,  Political  and  others.  By  Lieut.-Col.  T.  Perronet  Thompson. 
6  vols.     12mo. 

National  Warnings  ;  a  Sennon  on  behalf  of  the  Distressed  Manufacturers. 
By  Jolm  Blackburn. 

Essays  on  the  Principles  of  Morality,  and  on  the  Rights  and  Obligations 
of  Mankind.     By  Jonathan  Dymond.      Fourth  Edition. 

The  Anatomy  of  Sleep  ;  or,  the  Art  of  Procuring  Slumber  at  Will.  By 
Dr.  Binns,  M.D. 

Tiic  Biblical  Cabinet.  Calvin  and  Storr  on  the  Epistles  to  the  Philippians 
and  Colossians. 

A  Manual  of  Devotion  for  Individuals,  &c.     By  an  Octogenarian. 

Phonography  ;  or,  Univer.<?al  Writing  of  Speech  and  Music.  By  V,  D.  Dc 
Stains,  Graduate  of  the  University  of  Paris.  Second  Edition,  greatly 
augmented,  with  Plates.     8vo. 

Oxford  Unmasked  ;  or,  an  Attempt  to  Describe  some  of  the  Abuses  in 
that  University.     By  a  Graduate. 

Poems.     By  Thomas  Powell.     1  vol.    Foolscap. 

Principles  of  Money ;  with  their  Application  to  the  Reform  of  the  Cur- 
rency and  of  Banking,  and  the  Relief  of  Financial  Difficulties.  By  John 
Wade. 
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For  NOVEMBER,  1842. 


Art.  I.     1.  Minutes  of  Co)>ut)iClee  of  Caunml  an   Edueatioi 
1841. 

2.  Reports  on  the  Traiaing  of  Ptiuper  Children,  1841. 

3.  Report  of  the  General  Asiemblj/'s  Ilditcalion  Committee,  1842. 

4.  Thirtieth  Report  of  the  National  Society  for  Promoting  the  Educa- 
tion of  the  Poor  in  the  Principles  of  the  Established  Church,  1 S4 1 . 

5.  Thirty-seveiUh  Report  of  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society, 
1842. 

6.  The  Normal  Schools  of  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society. 
Printed  for  the  SocietJ/.      1642. 

7.  A  mil  to  ronlinnp  the  Poor  Law  Commission  for  n  time  to  he 
limited,  and  for  the  further  Amendment  of  the  I^uis  relating  to 
the  Poor  in  England.     Ordered  to  be  Printed  1 1th  May,  1842. 

8.  Proposals  for  Establishing  a  Normal  Schoolfor  Unitarians.    1842. 

The  publications  whose  titles  we  have  placed  at  the  head  of  this 
article,  bring  before  us,  at  a  glance,  the  leading  parties  now 
engaged  in  ^omoting  the  instruction  of  the  labouring  classes  of 
England.  The  Government,  the  Church,  the  Societies,  the 
Poor  Law  CommiBsioners,  the  Scottish  Presbyterians,  and  the 
English  Unitarians,  all  are  in  the  field,  apparently  partaking  of 
one  impulse,  and  professedly  aiming  at  one  object, — the  improve- 
ment  and  extension  of  elementary  education. 

It  is  to  the  character  and  tendency  of  this  movement,  at 
present  stimulated  by  the  patrojiage,  and  hereafter  to  be  controlled 
by  the  power  of  the  State,  that  we  wish  seriously  to  direct  the  at- 
tention of  our  readers.  In  doing  this,  we  shall  have  occasion 
briefiy  to  notice  the  successive  steps  by  which  the  country  has 

VOL.  xit.  L  L 
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iirrivcd  at   its  present  critical  position  in  relation   to  National 
Kdiication. 

It  will  he  recollected  that  in  the  year  1833,  Lord  AUhorp, 
tlien  Chancellor  of  tlie  Exchequer,  proposed  to  parliament  the 
first  vote  of  20,000/.  in  favour  of  elementary  education.  This 
sum  was  to  he  devoted  exclusively  to  the  erection  of  school- 
houses,  and  to  he  divided  on  equal  terms  hetwcen  the  two  great 
societies.  The  proposition  was  favourahly  received  by  the  house, 
and  acted  upon  for  six  successive  years.  The  various  sums 
allotted  by  parliament  were  annually  disbursed,  under  the  direc- 
tion ol'the  Lords  of  the  Treasury,  in  proportion  to  the  amount 
raised  by  voluntary  contribution,  and  the  parties  receiving 
assistance  pledged  tliemselves  to  submit  *to  any  audit  of  accounts 
which  their  lordships  might  direct,  and  to  make  such  periodical 
re])oris  respecting  the  state  of  their  schools  as  might  be  called 
for.' 

Here  matters  rested  until  the  fourth  of  February  1839,  when, 
by  command  of  her  Majestv,  a  letter  was  addressed  by  Lord  John 
llussell  to  the  Lord  PresKlent  of  the  Council,  appointing  his 
lordship,  with  four  other  of  the  Queen's  servants,  viz, — the  Lord 
Privy  Seal,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Home  J)e])artment,  and  the  Master  of  the  Mint,  a 
board  or  committee  for  the  considenition  of  all  matters  affecting 
the  education  of  the  people.  An  order  in  council  directing  the 
above-named  Committee  of  Council  to  su|>erintend  the  applica- 
tion of  any  sums  voted  by  parliament  for  the  purj)osc  of  pro- 
moting ])ublic  educaticm,  was  issued  on  the  tenth  of  April  of  the 
same  year,  and  on  the  thirteenth  of  the  month,  an  extract  from 
the  minutes  of  the  conunittee,  developing  the  plans  intended  to 
be  pitfsued,  was  laid  upon  the  table  of  the  house. 

The  storm  excited  by  this  ill-judged  scheme,  which  it  is 
generally  understood  emanated  from  Dr.  Kay,  will  not  soon  be 
forgotten.  The  main  feature  of  the  plan  was  the  establishment 
of  iModel  and  Normal  schools,  in  which  religious  instruction  was 
to  be  divided  \\\io  (jemral  and  apecial ;  the  general  religious  in- 
struction to  be  communicated  by  the  schoolmaster,  the  special  by 
clergymen  and  other  licensed  teachers.  The  religious  instruction 
of  tlie  candidate  teac!liers  was  '  to  form  an  essential  and  prominent 
eleuicnt  of  their  studies;  and  no  certificate  was  to  be  granted 
unless  the  authorized  religious  teacher  had  previously  attested  his 
confidence  in  the  character,  religious  knowledge,  and  zeal  of  the 
candiilale  whose  religious  instruction  he  had  superintended.'  To 
each  of  these  schools  chai)lains  of  the  established  church  were  to 
be  appointed,  and  ///  casr  a  wish  to  that  f^ffcrt  teas  expressed,  the 
sprchil  religious  instruction  was  to  be  conunitted  to  the  licensed 
minister  of  the  religious  persuasion  of  the  candidate  teacher,  who 
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I  was  to  attend  the  school  at  stated  periods,  to  assist  and  examine 
I  the  pupil  ia  his  rending  on  religious  suhjccts,  and  to  nfford  him 
I  spiritual  advice.  The  titter  worthlessneBS  of  this  provision  as  a 
protection  against  infringements  on  religious  liberty  has  now  been 
so  thoroughly  manifested  in  Union  workhouses,  that  it  is  needless 
to  designate  it  as  it  deserves.  The  plan  satisfied  no  l>arty,  it 
abounded  in  errors,  and  was  at  length  abandoned  by  its  pro- 
jectors. 

Driven,  most  unwillingly,  from  the  ground  that  had  thus  been 
occupied,  the  government  fell  back  upon  Lord  Altborp'a  scheme, 
but  of  course  modified  to  meet  the  emergency.  It  was  agreed 
that  a  sum  of  10,000/.,  granted  by  parliament  in  1835,  for  the 
establishment  of  Normal  schools,  and  which  had  now  lain  for 
four  years  unappropriated,  should  be  divided  in  equal  proportions 
between  the  National  Society,  and  the  British  and  Foreign 
School  Society;  that  a  fresh  grant  of  30,000A,  together  with  the 
remainder  of  grants  made  by  parliament  in  1837  and  1838,  then 
undisposed  of,  should  be  applied  chie/li/,  as  heretofore,  in  the 
erection  of  school-houses,  but  that  a  portion  should  be  set  apart 
for  the  purposes  of  inspection,  and  that  the  whole  should  be  dis- 
bursed under  the  control  of  the  Committee  of  Council;  it  being 
Bpecially  provided  that  no  further  grant  should  be  made  for  the 
establishment  of  any  school  unless  the  right  of  inspection  should 
be  retained. 

To  this  arrangement  the  committee  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
School  Society,  although  decidedly  adverse  to  the  cotislitution  of 
the  education  committee,  cheerfully  assented.  They  had  always 
recognised  the  importance  of  inspection ;  they  had  published 
their  opinion  that  'no  inquiry  eoulu  prove  satisfactory  which  was 
not  carried  on  by  parties  unconnected  with  the  schools  they 
were  to  visit  and  report  upon;' and  now,  naturally  anxious  to 
avoid  the  appearance  of  inconsistency,  blinded  perhaps  by  a  little 
political  partiality,  believing  that  the  government  was  acting  in 

fjood  fiiith — that  the  inspectors  would  '  not  interfere  with  the  re- 
igious  instruction,  or  discipline,  or  management  of  the  schools' — 
that  the  inspection,  in  short,  was  to  be  a  friendly  and  not  an  adverse 
one,  they  passed  a  resolution  distinctly  recognising  '  the  sound- 
ness of  the  principle  that  where  public  money  is  granted,  inspec- 
tion should  ne  required;'  and  stated  that  'in  the  event  of  their 
receiving  aid  from  government,  such  inspection  would  be  cheer- 
fully allowed.' 

We  stated  that  the  government  plan  for  the  establishment  of 

a  Normal  school,  under  the  direction  of  the  State,  failing  to 

please  any  party,  was  finally  abandoned.     We  ought  rather  to 

have  said,  deferred;  fi»r,  on  looking  to  the  order  in  council  of  the 
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third  of  June,  recommending  as  a  substitute  for  this  scheme,  the 
division  of  the  10,000i  between  the  two  societies,  we  find  the 
following  passage : — 

*  The  Committee  (of  Council  on  Education)  arc  (still)  of  opinion 
that  tlie  most  useful  application  of  any  sums  voted  by  |>arliament, 
would  consist  in  the  employment  of  those  moneys  in  the  establishment 
of  a  Normal  school  under  the  direction  of  the  State,  and  not  placed 
under  the  manngement  of  a  voluntary  society.  The  committee,  how- 
ever, experience  so  much  difficulty  in  reconciling  conflicting  views, 
respecting  the  provisions  which  they  are  desirous  to  make  in  fur- 
therance of  your  ]Mtij(»sty's  wish,  that  the  children  and  teachers  in- 
structed in  this  school  should  be  duly  trained  in  the  principles  of  the 
Christian  religion,  wliile  the  rights  of  conscience  should  be  respected, 
that  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  the  committee  to  mature  a  plan  for  the 
accomplishment  of  this  design  without  further  consideration;  and  they 
therefonj  postpone  taking  any  steps  for  this  purpose  until  greater  con- 
currence ot*  opinion  is  found  to  prevail.* 

The  subsequent  measures  of  the  education  committee,  up  to 
the  period  of  the  retirement  of  the  whigs  from  office,  were  all  in 
accordance  with  this  avowal,  that  State  education  was  postponed, 
rather  than  abandoned.  Dr.  Kay  was  continued  in  office  as 
secretary  to  the  (Committee  of  Council  on  Education,  and  left  to 
work  out  his  own  plans  as  far  as  circumstances  would  admit  A 
Normal  school  established  at  Battcrsea,  under  his  own  direction, 
and  mainly  at  his  own  cost,  although  unrecognised  by  govern- 
ment, occupied,  in  ix)int  of  fact,  the  place  of  tne  intended  State 
school,  and  became  the  model  into  accordance  with  which  other 
schools  were,  if  possible,  to  be  brought.  The  Rev.  John  Allen 
was  aj)pointed  inspector  of  National  schools,  and  Mr.  Seymour 
Tremenheero,  inspector  of  British  schools ;  and  it  was  hoped  and 
expected  that  by  the  influence  which  these  gentlemen  might  be 
expected  to  exert  over  the  local  committees  whose  schoob  they 
visited,  by  the  inducements  they  would  in  course  of  time  be 
able  to  hold  out,  opposition  would  be  lulled,  conformity  to  the 
desired  system  be  secured,  and  the  way  be  graduafly  made 
plain  for  the  establishment  of  a  centralized  State  over  Church 
system  of  education. 

But  the  National  Society  rebelled.  Its  committee  absolutely 
refused  to  accept  any  government  aid  on  the  proposed  termsy 
and  after  a  brief  but  spirited  stniggle,  obtained  the  following 
order  in  council,  fully  securing  to  themselves,  through  the  heads 
of  the  church,  adequate  control  over  the  inspection  of  National 
schools. 
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At  Ihe    Court  at  Buckingham   Palace  the  tenth  of  August,   1840, 
present,  the  Queeit's  Moat  Excellent  Majettff  in  Council. 

IVliereas  there  was  this  day  read  at  tlie  Board,  a  Report  from  the 
XiorilB  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education,  dated  the  fifteenth  of 
July  ultimo,  in  the  words  following,  viz.: — 

'  We,  the  Lords  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education,  beg 
leave  humbly  to  recoraincnd  to  your  Mtyesty  that  the  following  ar- 
raagements  be  mode  for  the  inspection  of  such  schools  as  are  in  con- 
nexion with  the  National  School  Society,  or  with  the  Church  of 
England. 

I.  '  That  before  we  recommend  to  your  Majesty  any  person  to  be 
appointed  to  inspect  schools  receiving  aid  from  the  public,  the  pro- 
moters of  which  Btale  themselves  to  be  in  connexion  with  the  National 
Society,  or  the  Church  of  England,  wo  should  be  anthoriBed  to  consult 
the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  York,  each  with  regard  to  hia  own 
province,  and  that  the  archbishops  should  be  at  liberty  to  suggest  to 
us  any  person  or  persons  for  the  office  of  inspector,  and  that  without 
their  concurrence,  we  ehould  recommend  no  person  to  your  M^esty 
for  such  appointment. 

'  We  further  beg  leave  to  recommend  to  your  M^esty,  that  if  either 
of  the  archbishops  should,  at  any  time,  with  regard  to  his  own  province, 
withdraw  his  concurrence  in  our  recommendation  of  such  appointment, 
your  Miyeaty  would  be  graciously  pleased  to  permit  ns  to  advise  your 
Majesty  to  issue  your  order  in  council,  revoking  the  appointment  of 
the  said  inspector,  and  making  an  appointment  in  lieu  thTeof, 

'  We  further  beg  leave  hiiiiiljly  to  recon]mend  to  your  Mnjesly  to 
direct  that  such  portions  of  the  iastructlonB  to  these  inspectors  as 
relate  to  religious  teaching,  shaU  be  framed  by  the  archbishops,  and 
form  part  of  the  general  inBtructions  issued  by  us  to  the  inspectors  of 
such  schools,  and  that  the  general  instructions  shall  be  communicated 
to  the  archbishops  before  they  arc  finally  sanctioned  by  ua. 

'  We  are  further  of  opinion  that  each  of  the  said  inspectors,  at  the 
same  time  that  he  presents  any  report  relating  to  such  schools  to  the 
comcnittee  of  the  Privy  Council,  should  be  directed  to  transmit  a 
duplicate  thereof  to  the  archbishop  of  the  province,  and  should  also 
send  a  copy  to  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  in  which  the  achool  is  situate, 
for  his  information. 

'  We  are  further  of  opinion  that  the  grants  of  money  which  we  may 
recommend  to  your  Miyesty,  should  be  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
children  educated,  and  the  amount  of  money  raised  by  private  contri- 
bution, with  the  power  of  making  exceptions  in  certtun  cases,  the 
grounds  of  which  will  be  stated  in  the  annual  returns  to  parliament.' 

Her  Majesty  having  taken  the  said  Report  into  consideration,  was 
pleased,  by  and  with  the  advice  of  Her  Privy  Council,  to  approve 
thereof,  and  the  Lord  President  of  the  Council  is  to  take  the  necessary 
steps  herein  accordingly. 

(Signed)  G.  C.  Gbeville. 
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The  Britisli  and  Foreign  School  Society,  thus  isolated,  \ras 
left  to  coiMJ  alone  with  the  State  educationists.  The  whigs  were 
indeed  in  power,  and  the  Committee  of  Council,  as  individuals^ 
were  the  old  friends  and  patrons  of  the  society  ;  but  the  tenure 
by  which  they  held  office  was  slight  and  uncertain,  while  the 
relative  |K)siti()n  of  the  society  was  seriously  and  permanently 
changed.  lnsi)eetion  had  now  become  a  totally  different  thing 
from  what  it  was  when  originally  proposed  by  the  government 
and  approved  by  the  society.  Then^  it  was  to  be  the  inspection  of 
an  inaeix^ndent  public  servant,  visiting  alike  all  schools  receiving 
aid  from  government,  and  reporting,  without  fear  or  favour, 
honestly  u]X)n  them  all.  Nowy  it  had  assumed  the  character  of 
an  unfair,  ])artial,  and  mischievous  visitation.  Thciiy  the  schools 
of  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society  were  to  be  examined 
in  common  with  those  of  the  National  Society ;  both  were  to  be 
inspected  *  in  order  to  secure  a  conformity  to  the  regulations  and 
disci]>line  established  in  the  several  schools ;'  errors  were  to  be 
])ointed  out  with  kindness ;  improvements  were  from  time  to  time 
to  be  suggested  ;  no  interference,  under  any  pretext,  was  to  be 
allowed  with  the  religious  instruction,  or  discipline,  or  manage- 
ment of  the  schools.  i\W,  the  deficiencies  of  National  schools 
were  to  be  carefully  concealed ;  those  of  British  schools  to  be  un- 
spr.ringly  exposed.  The  former  were  to  be  inspected  by  one 
supi)osed  to  be  a  friend,  his  reports  to  be  controllea  by  the  bishop, 
his  retention  of  office  to  depend  on  his  obedience.  The  latter 
were  to  ho  visited  (we  will  say  it  openly),  by  an  avowed  foe  ;*  his 
reix)rts  to  be  published  under  the  direction  of  an  individual,  (we 
allude  of  course  to  Dr.  Kay)  pledged  to  another  system,  anxious 
to  see  these  very  schools  superseded  by  others  formed  on  the 
model  of  his  own,  and  avowing  his  conviction  that  the  existence 
of  the  two  societies  was  the  insuperable  hindrance  to  the  permanent 
establishment  of  a  centralized  church, — or,  as  we  have  already 
more  correctly  designated  it.  State  over  Church  system  of  National 
education. 

Such  wiis  the  position  of  the  British  and  Foreign  School 
Society  previously  to  the  retirement  of  the  whigs,  and  such  it  is 

♦  The  ap])lication  of  this  phrase  to  Mr.  Seymour  Tremenheere  may  appear 
to  some  uiicandid.  But  it  is  not  so.  We  are  informed,  on  unquestionable 
authority,  that  in  visiting  British  scliools,  Mr.  Tremenheere  has  invariably 
depreciated  the  system  adopted  by  the  society — that  of  imparting  instruction 
by  means  of  monitors  ;  while  fiis  commendations  have  generally  been 
bestowed  in  exact  proportion  to  the  extent  to  which  the  teacher  of  the 
school  visited  has  been  disposed  to  deviate  from  tlie  plans  adopted  at  the 
Borough  Road,  and  to  admit  those  recommended  at  Battersea  and  Norwood. 
The  bearing  of  this  course  on  the  general  interests  of  schools  sustained  by 
voluntary  con tribu lions  we  shall  have  occasion  hereafter  to  notice. 
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at  this  day.  What  steps  the  committee  of  that  society  may  have 
thought  it  right  to  take  in  order  to  relieve  themselves  from  the 
difficulty  in  which  they  have  thus  been  placed  by  their  own 
friends,  is  a  matter  with  which,  as  nothing  has  been  published, 
the  public  are  unacquainted.  We  simply  vouch  for  the  fact,  that 
the  society  is  yet  unprotected ;  and  viewing  the  institution,  as 
we  do,  witn  high  regard;  esteeming  it  to  be  a  bulwark  of  religious 
liberty,  and  a  breakwater  to  the  high  tide  of  intolerance,  which 
seems  now  to  have  set  in  upon  us,  we  feel  no  ordinary  solicitude 
that  it  should  speedily  occupy  a  place,  in  which,  with  freedom 
and  security,  it  may  pursue  the  great  purposes  for  which  it  has 
hitherto  been  so  nobly  sustained. 

The  first  and  main  object  to  be  secured,  without  which,  indeed, 
all  others  would  be  little  worth,  is  the  thorough  independence  of 
its  new  and  magnificent  Normal  school.  We  believe  we  are  not 
revealing  secrets  when  we  say  that  on  this  very  point,  the  com- 
mittee are  at  the  present  moment  at  issue  with  the  government. 
The  sum  of  5000/.,  to  which  wo'  have  already  referred  as  having 
been  set  apart  in  1835,  and  allotted  in  1839,  was,  we  understand, 
subsequently  paid  over  to  the  treasurer  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
School  Society,  with  a  stipulation  that,  if  within  the  term  of  three 
years  from  the  date  of  payment,  the  trust  deed  of  the  Normal 
school  should  not  be  executed  upon  conditions  to  be  approved  of 
by  the  Committee  of  Council,  the  amount  should  be  returned  to 
the  government.  A  personal  bond  to  this  effect,  given  by  certain 
members  of  the  committee,  secures  the  re -payment  in  case  of 
need.  The  question  at  issue  between  the  society  and  the  govern- 
ment involves  the  retention  or  repayment  of  .this  sum. 

In  justice  to  the  present  administration,  it  should  here  be  dis- 
tinctly stated  that  they  have  laid  down  no  new  condition,  they 
ask  nothing  more  than  their  predecessors  demanded ;  they  simply 
require  the  fulfilment  of  the  terms  acceded  to  by  the  committee 
of  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society,  when  the  5000/.  was 
offered, — namely,  the  admission  of  the  government  inspector.  We 
may  ftuther  state,  and  we  have  great  pleasure  in  doing  it,  that  in 
the  various  interviews  which,  in  consequence  of  this  and  other 
difficulties.  Lord  Wharncliffe  has  had  with  deputations  from  the 
British  and  Foreign  School  Society,  his  lordship  has  manifested  a 
deeree  of  candour  and  straightforwardness  highly  characteristic 
of  him,  we  believe,  as  a  man,  and  eminently  calculated  to  win 
the  good  opinion  of  all  who  can  estimate  the  worth  of  some  of 
the  best  points  in  the  old  English  character. 

Why  tnen,  it  may  be  said,  should  the  committee  of  the  British 
and  Foreign  School  Society  object  to  the  insertion  of  the  re(iuired 
clause,  that  the  school  ^  shall  be  at  all  times  open  to  the  inspec- 
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The  British  and  Foreign  School  Society,  thus  isolated,  was 
left  to  c()})c  alone  witli  the  State  educationists.  The  whigs  were 
indeed  in  power,  and  the  Committee  of  Council,  as  indJvidmiU, 
w(ne  the  old  friends  and  patrons  of  the  society  ;  but  the  tenure 
l)v  which  they  held  office  was  slight  and  uncertain,  while  the 
relative  ])osition  of  the  society  was  seriously  and  permanently 
changed.  Inspection  had  now  become  a  totally  different  thing 
from  what  it  was  when  originally  proposed  by  the  govemnieni 
and  approved  by  the  society.  Thcn^  it  was  to  be  the  inspection  of 
an  independent  public  servant,  visiting  alike  all  schools  receiving 
aid  from  government,  and  reporting,  without  fear  or  favour, 
honestly  nj)on  them  all.  Now,  it  had  assumed  the  character  of 
an  unfair,  partial,  and  mischievous  visitation.  The7i,  the  schools 
of  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society  were  to  be  examined 
in  common  with  those  of  the  National  Society ;  both  were  to  be 
inspected  '  in  order  to  secure  a  conformity  to  the  regulations  and 
discipline  established  in  the  several  schools;'  errors  were  to  be 
])ointcd  out  with  kindness;  improvements  were  from  time  to  time 
to  be  suggested  ;  no  interference,  under  any  pretext,  was  to  be 
allowed  with  the  religious  instruction,  or  discipline,  or  manage- 
ment of  the  schools.  Now,  the  deficiencies  of  National  schools 
were  to  be  carefullv  concealed;  those  of  British  schools  to  beun- 
sj)aringly  ex])oscd.  The  former  were  to  be  inspected  by  one 
suj)pose(l  to  be  a  friend,  his  reports  lobe  controlled  by  the  bishop, 
his  retention  of  oflice  to  depend  on  his  obedience.  The  latter 
wx're  lo  be  visited  (we  will  say  it  openly),  by  an  avowed  foe  ;*  his 
reports  to  be  published  under  the  direction  of  an  individual,  (we 
allude  of  course  to  Dr.  Kay)  pledged  to  another  system,  anxious 
to  see  these  very  schools  superseded  by  others  formed  on  the 
model  of  his  own,  and  avowing  his  conviction  that  the  existence 
of  the  twoso(»ietics  was  the  insuperable  hindrance  to  the  permanent 
establishment  of  a  centralized  church, — or,  as  we  have  already 
more  correctly  designated  it.  State  over  Church  system  of  National 
education. 

Such  was  the  position  of  the  British  and  Foreign  School 
Society  ])reviously  to  the  retirement  of  the  whigs,  and  such  it  is 

*  The  application  of  this  phrase  to  Mr.  Seymour  Tremenheere  may  appear 
to  some  uncandid.  But  it  is  not  so.  We  are  informed,  on  unquestionable 
authority,  tliat  in  visiting  Britisli  schools,  Mr.  Tremenheere  has  invariably 
depreciated  the  system  adoi)te(i  hy  the  society — that  of  imparting  instruction 
by  means  of  monitors  ;  wliilc  his  commendations  have  generally  been 
bestowed  in  exact  proportion  to  the  extent  to  \>hich  the  teacher  of  the 
school  visited  lias  been  disposed  to  deviate  from  tlie  plans  adopted  at  the 
Borough  Road,  and  to  admit  those  recontmcndcd  at  Battersea  and  Norwood. 
The  bearing  of  tliis  course  on  the  general  interests  of  schools  sustained  by 
voluntary  contributions  we  shall  have  occasion  hereafter  to  notice. 
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I  at  this  day.  What  steits  ihe  L-ommittoe  of  that  society  may  iiavc 
thought  it  right  to  take  in  order  to  relieve  theniseives  from  Ihe 
difficulty  in  which  they  have  tlius  been  placet!  by  their  own 
friends,  is  a  matter  witli  which,  as  nothing  has  been  published, 
the  public  are  unacquainted.  We  simply  vouch  for  the  fact,  that 
the  s(«;iety  is  yet  unprotected ;  and  viewing  the  institution,  as 
we  doj  with  high  regard;  esteeming  it  lobe  a  bulwark  of  religious 
liberty,  and  a  brt^akwatcr  to  the  high  tide  of  intolerance,  which 
seems  now  to  have  set  in  upon  us,  wc  feel  no  ordinary  bolicitude 
that  it  should  speedily  occupy  a  place,  in  which,  with  freedom 
and  security,  it  may  pursue  tne  great  purposes  for  which  it  has 
liitherto  been  so  nobly  sustained. 

The  first  and  miun  object  to  be  secured,  without  which,  indeed, 
all  others  would  be  little  worth,  is  the  thorough  independence  of 
its  new  and  m^^ificent  Normal  school.  We  believe  we  are  not 
revealing  secrets  when  we  say  that  on  this  very  point,  the  com- 
mittee are  at  the  present  municnt  at  issue  with  the  government. 
The  sum  of  5000/.,  to  which  we  have  already  referred  as  having 
been  set  apart  in  1635,  and  allotted  in  1839,  was,  we  understant^ 
subsequently  paid  over  to  the  treasurer  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
School  Society,  with  a  stipulation  that,  if  within  the  term  of  three 
years  from  the  date  of  payment,  the  trust  deed  of  the  Normal 
school  should  not  be  executed  upon  conditions  to  be  approved  of 
by  the  Clommittee  of  Council,  the  amount  shoidd  be  returned  to 
the  government.  A  personal  bond  to  tins  etfeet,  given  by  certain 
members  of  the  committee,  secures  the  rc-payuitint  lu  caac  of 
need.  The  question  at  issue  between  the  society  and  the  govern- 
ment involves  the  retention  or  repayment  of , this  sum. 

In  justice  to  the  present  administration,  it  should  here  be  dis- 
tinctly stated  that  they  have  laid  down  no  new  condition,  they 
ask  nothing  more  than  their  predecessors  demanded ;  they  simply 
require  the  fulfilment  of  the  terms  acceded  to  by  the  committee 
of  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society,  when  the  50007.  was 
offered,— namely,  the  admission  of  the  government  inspector.  We 
may  further  state,  and  we  have  great  pleasure  in  doing  it,  that  in 
the  various  interviews  which,  in  consequence  of  this  and  other 
difficulties.  Lord  Wharneliffe  has  had  with  deputations  from  the 
British  and  Foreign  School  Society,  his  lordship  has  manifesteda 
degree  of  candour  and  straightforwardness  highly  characteristic 
of  aim,  we  believe,  as  a  man,  and  eminently  calculated  to  win 
the  good  opinion  of  all  who  can  estimate  the  worth  of  some  of 
the  iwst  points  in  the  old  English  character. 

Why  tnen,  it  may  be  said,  should  the  committee  of  the  British 
and  Foreign  School  Society  object  to  the  insertion  of  the  required 
clause,  that  the  school '  shall  be  at  all  times  open  to  the  inspec- 
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tion  of  the  government  inspector  or  inspectors  for  the  time  being? 
They  told  us  in  1839  that,   *in  their  opinion,  no   inquiry  coiud 
j)rove  satisfactory  which  was  not  carried  on  by  parties  unconnected 
with  the  societies  whose  schools  they  were  to  visit  and  report 
upon.'     Why  then  should  they  refuse,  in  1842,  to  submit  to  the 
very  investigation  they  so  anxiously  courted  only  three  years  ago? 
We  reply,  and  we  believe  w^e  express  the  views  of  the  com- 
mittee, *  inspection  is  not  objected  to,  it  is  still  approved  oft  still 
courted.'     6ut  circumstances,  originating  as  we   have  already 
seen,  not  with  the  society,  but  wnth  the  government,  have  entirely 
altered  the  position  of  the  institution.     The  aspect  of  the  whole 
(jucstion   is  changed.     Security  that  the  inspection  will  not  be 
abused  is  now  essential  to  safety.     The  inspection  required  is  an 
inspection   in  lierpetxdty ;  it  is  to  be  secured  by  a  trust  deed 
legally  enrolled,  and  is,  therefore,  unalterable ;  it  is  to  extend, 
not  only  over  the  particular  building,  erected  at  an   expense  of 
20,000/.,  towards  which  the  5000/.,  lias  been  granted,  but  over 
all  the  })roperty  of  the  institution,  for  it  meddles  with  everything. 
It  involves  a  species  of  moral  control,  not  only  over  present 
possessions,  but  over  reversionary  property,  over  everything  that 
at  any  time  may  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  society  ;  for  all  is  to 
be  exposed  to  the  scrutiny  of  the  inspector,  and  in  relation  to  all, 
criticisms  the  most   arbitrary,    statements  the   most    injurious, 
opinions  offered  with  or  without  evidence,  may,  if  any  adequate 
object  should  appear  to  require  it,  be  published  by  authority,  and 
be  circulated  at  the  public  expense  in  every  part  of  the  empire. 

We  have  said  all  this  might  be  done ;  we  will  now  co  a  little 
further,  and  say,  all  this  has  been  done  in  relation  to  another  insti- 
tution, and  under  circumstances  which  may  well  afford  to  the 
British  and  Foreign  School  Society,  salutary  warning. 

The  Glcxsgow  Kormal  seminary  has  been,  for  some  years  past, 
known  as  a  school  of  some  celebrity,  established  at  vast  expense 
and  labour  by  Mr.  David  Stow,  a  warm-hearted  and  zealous 
friend  to  the  education  of  the  people.  Of  the  merits  of  this 
seminary  we  shall  not  speak.  With  some  excellent  features,  wc 
always  thought  it,  on  the  whole,  decidedly  inferior  to  the  Normal 
school  of  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society.  Such,  however, 
\v2is  not  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Kay  and  the  promoters  of  the  Bat- 
tersea  school.  On  the  contrarj^,  they  exalted  it  far  above  its 
competitors,  and  received  their  first  teachers  from  its  Model 
school.  Alas,  how  transitory  at  the  best  are  official  smiles! 
This  seminary,  established  on  comprehensive  principles  and  open 
to  all  classes  of  the  community,  obtained  aid  from  government  on 
condition  of  inspection.  The  report  of  the  inspector  regarding  it 
has  recently  been  published  among  other  minutes  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Council,  and  from  this  official  document  wx  shall  make 
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a  few  extracts,  fir$t  to  shew  what  is  understood  by  govenunent 
to  be  included  under  the  term  ^  inspection ;'  and'  teeandfyy  to  ex* 
hibit  the  way  in  which  such  inspection  might  be  made  to  work 
out  the  ruin  of  a  Toluntary  society,  if  such  a  result  were  desired. 
These  quotations,  it  will  be  seen,  relate  mainly  to  the  plans 
pursued  in  training  teachers. 

1.  '  Although  the  course  of  instructioii  to  which  their  attention  is 
directed  while  students  in  the  seminary,  embraces  many  important  and 
interesting  branches  of  knowledge,  an  acquaintance  with  which  it  is 
extremely  desirable  that  every  teacher  should  possess,  yet  U  Meems  to 
me  to  have  a  tendency  to  render  their  instructions  as  teachers  superficial 
and  desultory^ — ^p.  417. 

2.  ^  Their  labours  in  the  model  school,  although  most  nearly  resem- 
bling the  employment  in  which  the  greater  part  of  their  time,  as 
teachers  of  schools  of  their  own,  must  be  spent,  and  therefore  ap^ 
parently  deserving  special  attention,  vsere  not  characterized  by  even  am 
ordinary  amount  qftngour,  and  in  every  respect  contrasted  most  un- 
favourably with  the  animation  and  energy  that  distinguished  this  part 
of  the  training  of  the  young  men  attending  the  G^eral  Assembly's 
Normal  Scho^  at  Edinburgh.' — ^p.  419. 

3.  '  Upon  the  whole,  and  speaking  generally,  my  opinion  of  the 
young  men  in  respect  of  literary  acquirement  is,  that  while  they  may 
be  found  to  possess  a  considerable  amount  of  general  knowledge,  their 
acquaintance  with  the  more  strictly  technical  branches  of  instruction 
will  be  found  both  loose  and  limited.' — p.  419. 

4.  ^Although  I  cannot  speak  from  personal  observation^  and  cannot 
adduce  the  testimony  of  any  one  to  corroborate  the  statement,  I  have 
considerable  confidence  in  ai95rming  that  these  young  men,  after  having 
completed  their  course  of  training  in  the  seminary,  and  after  having 
been  intrusted  with  the  organization  and  management  of  a  promiscuous 
school,  will  feel  very  considerable  difficulty  in  performing  satisfactorily 
most  of  their  duties.' — p.  420. 

The  above  will  suffice  to  show  how  completely  the  reputation 
of  a  school  is  placed  at  the  mercy  of  the  inspector. 

Soon  after  the  publication  of  this  report,  the  Glasgow  school 
was  transferred  to  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  the  committee  of 
the  General  Assembly  now  receive  500/.  a  year  towards  its  sup- 
port. Let  us  not,  however,  be  misunderstood.  We  do  not  say 
that  the  report,  from  which  we  have  taken  these  extracts,  was 
drawn  up  with  any  malicious  intent,  that  the  object  was  to 
destroy  the  reputation  of  the  school,  and  to  alienate  its  subscri- 
bers, in  order  that  it  might  fall  into  the  lap  of  the  church.  The 
high  character  of  Mr.  Gibson  forbids  such  a  supposition.  We 
are  simply  maintaining  that  this  power  of  publisnmg  individual 
opinions  under  the  authority  of  government  and  at  the  expense 
of  the  public,  is  a  very  dim^ent  thing  from  inspection  with  a 
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view  to  iin]>rovement :  that  it  is  a  |)o\ver  far  too  great,  and  too 
lial)lo  to  abuse,  to  l>e  entrusted  to  any  man,  however  well  qiiali- 
lieil  he  niiirhl  be  for  the  task  ;  but  that  when  placed  in  the  hands 
of  ji  mere  amateur,  inflated  by  his  own  schemes  and  theories, 
whether  he  be  a  clerirvinan,  a  doctor  of  medicine,  or  a  barrister- 
at-law,  it  becomes  l)otli  danj^crous  and  ridiculous ;  it  |>artakcs  at 
once  of  the  eliaraeter  of  a  tyranny  and  an  absurdity.  It  is 
obvious  that  no  model  school  could  long  resist  the  deadly  in- 
tluencc  of  documents  of  this  kind,  if  got  up  to  injure  or  destrov. 
It  would  be  insanilv  to  believe  that  the  committee  of  the  Britis!li 
and  Foreign  School  Society  will  voluntarily  expose  the  institution 
to  such  a  risk.     Yet  this  is  the  one  thing  required  of  them. 

All  other  Normal  schools  are  to  be  specially  protected.  That 
of  the  National  Soeietv,  bv  the  order  in  council  which  we  have 
already  ([uoted.  Those  of  the  General  Assembly,  by  Mr.  GibsoD, 
who  is,  in  j^oint  of  fact,  the  ser^'ant  of  the  church.  Battcrsea 
school,  by  Dr.  Kay  Shuttleworth  himself,  who  very  prudently 
trusts  no  ins])ector,  but  draws  up  the  official  report  of  his  own 
proceedings.  The  British  and  roreign  School  Society  uhne,  as 
the  price  of  aid,  is  to  be  placed  in  circmnstanccs  which  will  im- 
mediately endanger,  and,  we  believe,  ultimately  ensure  its  destruc- 
tion as  a  voluntary  society.  To  suppose  for  a  moment  that  the 
connniltee  of  this  institution  would  so  far  betray  the  trust  reposed 
in  them  by  the  friends  of  Scriptural  education  throughout  the 
country,  as  to  sell  the  society  for  such  a  miserable  mess  of  pottage 
as  the  5000/.  in  (juestion  would  then  become,  is  to  insult  their 
understandings,  and  to  distrust  their  principles. 

On  what  ground,  consistent  with   common   fairness,  such  a 
sacrifice  is  asked,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  conceive.     Why  an  order  in 
irouncil,  similar  to  that  ])osscssed  by  the  National  Society,  should 
be  withheld   from   the  Bntish  and'  Foreign  School  Society,  if  it 
be  really  intended  that  their  schools  should  continue  to  receive 
any  ])ortion  of  the  government  grants,  is  to  ns  inexplicable.     We 
know  it  is  pretended  that  the  (Jommittee  of  Council  have  yielded 
nothing  to  the  National  Soeietv;  that  their  concessions  have  been 
made  exclusively  to  the  church  as  by  law  established.     But  this 
is  a  mere  evasion,  an  unworthy  quibble.     Every  one  knows  that 
the  archbishops  apj)eared  in   the  matter  simply  its  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  National  Society.     The  trusts  of  that  society  pro- 
vide for  the  education  of  the   children  in  the  principles  of  the 
estiiblished  church.     The  heads  of  the  church  were,  therefore, 
the  only  parties  who  could  properly  be  entrusted  with  the  control 
granted.     The  trusts  of  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society 
run,  that  the  schools  shall  be  conducted  on  the  plan  and  princi- 
ples of  that  society.     With  the  committee  of  the  society  would, 
therefore,  appropriately  rest  the  equivalent  guarantee  against  iin- 
]>ropcr  interference. 
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The  nccpssity  tor  some  control  over  llic  publication  of  reports  on 

I  iocal  schools  ot  a  liberal  character,  when  visited  by  government 

f  inspectors,   baa   not  yet  l^een  stronply  felt,  as  very  few  have  at 

{ffesent  been  noticed  in  the  niinules  of  the  committee.  The  little 

that  has  been  said  is,  however,  sufficiently  contradictory  to  excite 

Bmiles,  if  not  fears. 

The  Rev.  John  Allen  visits  the  mining  districts  of  Durham 
and  Northumberland,  with  a  view  to  obtain  information  on  the 
state  of  education  in  these  districts,  and  his  estimate  of  DritiBh 
schools  is  comprised  in  the  following  paragraph : — 

'  As  a  class,  tlic  masters  of  the  Laucasteriau  acliuols  appeared  to  aim 
at  more  in  the  instruction  of  their  pupils  than  the  musters  of  the 
parochial  achools;  thej  seemed  more  idive,  more  stirring.  In  two  of 
these  schools  good  niapa  were  drawn  by  some  of  the  pupils,  I  doubt, 
however,  whether  the  education  given  in  suoh  soJiools  has  not  rather  the 
tendency  to  press  some  children  forwaril,  to  rise  out  of  tlmir  own 
sphere  of  liiie,  than  to  elevate  the  condition  of  the  mass.' 

Tbe  Hon.  and  Rev.  Baptist  Noel  undertakes  a  similar  mission 
in  the  great  cotton  districts,  and  his  report  on  the  same  class  of 
schools  is  as  follows : — 

'  The  great  majority  of  the  patrons  and  conductors  of  the  National 
and  Lnncasterian  schools  which  I  visited,  only  profess  to  leach  the 
children  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic.  Tiie  knowledge  of  the 
English  language,  natural  history,  geography,  physiology,  and  tlie 
history  of  their  country,  are  all  excluded  subjects,  t'pon  none  of 
these  could  1  esamiue  the  children  generally,  because  thtir  teaclici's 
professed  the  total  ignorance  of  tlie  children  respecting  them.  If  oc- 
casionally 1  heard  that  Liverpool  was  an  island,  that  Lancashire  was  one 
of  the  great  towns  of  England,  and  that  Asia  and  America  were  chief 
countries  of  Europe,  I  was  led  to  expect  this;  if  I  heard  such  gram- 
niatieal  inaccui'acies  as  those  contained  in  the  following  answers  to 
questions  put  by  me — '  Them  as  is  good  goes  to  heaven.'  '  The  men 
as  was  gazing  up  into  heaven.'  '  He  drowned  the  whole  world.' 
These  were  mistakes  which  the  teacher  did  not  undertake  to  correct. 
But  unhappily,  many  of  the  schools  were  veiy  unsuccessful  in  teaching 
what  they  profess  to  tench.  In  several  of  those  which  I  examined, 
many  children  of  the  highest  classes  were  unable  to  read  fluently,  even 
in  the  New  Testament;  words  were  often  mistaken,  stops  were  mis- 
placed, small  words  were  omitted  so  as  to  destroy  the  sense,  and  many 
of  the  children  were  unable  to  spell  even  short  and  common  words  oc- 
curring in  the  lesson. 

'  In  some  of  the  girls'  schools  very  few  of  the  children  could  write, 
and  the  writing  was  very  bad;  while  even  in  the  boys'  schools,  where 
more  attention  is  paid  to  this  important  art,  there  were  very  few  boys, 
and  in  very  few  schools,  who  had  attained  to  a  good  running  hand 
without  the  aid  of  lines.  In  several  of  the  girls'  schoob  the  children  do 
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not  leam  arithraotic  at  all.  Tlie  masters  of  the  boys'  schools  always 
protVss  to  teach  it,  but  I  found  the  boys  sometimes  exceedingly  de- 
fective in  their  knowledge  of  even  the  earliest  and  simplest  rules.' 

We  shall  make  no  remark  on  this  extraordinary  statement  It 
is  only  comprehensible  to  us  on  the  supposition,  that  the  words, 
*  and  Lancastcrian,'  were  an  after-thought,  and  inserted  (without 
any  very  definite  notion  either  of  the  justice  or  injustice  involved) 
to  prevent  the  a[)pcarancc  of  invidiousness  in  condemning 
national  schools  only.  Whatever  be  the  explanation,  Mr.  Allen 
and  Mr.  Xocl  must  compare  notes  another  time  before  they  ven- 
ture to  &>peak  of  Lancastcrian  or  British  schools  as  a  class. 


l^ut  we  must  leave  alike  the  British  and  Foreign  School 
Society  and  its  interests,  in  order  to  notice  other  indications  of 
the  determination  of  government  to  establish,  as  soon  as  practi- 
cable, a  ceiitralized  national  system  of  education,  on  chiuxh 
principles,  but  under  state  control ;  and  we  think  we  find  these, — 

I.  In  the  anxiety  manifested  to  introduce  into  all  schools 
aided  by  government,  uniform  methods  of  teaching. 

II.  In  the  endeavours  which  have  been  made  to  secure,  if 
l)ossiblc,  a  greater  degree  of  control  than  is  aflTonled  by  inspection 
and  publication. 

III.  In  the  recent  educational  proceedings  of  the  Poor  Law 
Commissioners. 

On  each  of  these  points  we  shall  offer  a  few  obsen'ations. 

In  reference  to  the  first,  the  anxiety  manifested  to  introduce 
into  all  schools  one  uniform  system,  we  need  only  refer  to  the 
minutes  of  the  Committee  of  Council.  A  supplementary  minute 
respecting  the  mode  of  conducting  applications  for  aid  from  the 
parliamentary  grant,  published  in  the  last  volume  issued  by  the 
committee,  cont<ains  the  following  paragraphs  : — 

1.  *  Their  lordshi[)s  have  been  desirous  that  tlie  arrangements 
of  the  desks,  benches,  and  school  apparatus,  should  be  consistent 
with  the  prixjrcss  made  in  methods  of  teaching  in  the  most  approved 
schools,^ 

2.  *  The  committee  were  by  no  means  prepared  to  expect  the 
immediate  adoj)tion  of  their  plans  throughout  Great  Britain.  On 
the  contrary,  they  knew  the  information  thus  diffused  to  be 
so  intimately  connected  with  the  adoption  of  improvements 
in  the  method  of  instruction,  that  they  did  not  expect  the  general 
tidoption  of  these  plans  to  precede  the  general  improvement  of  method 
lohich  will  result  from  the  foundation  of  schools  for  the  training  of 
teacliers,  and  the  publication  of  improved  lesson  books,  and  of 
manuals  of  method,"^ 

3.  *  In  those  cases  in  which  the  school  committees  adopt  in 
all  resjwcts  the  amended  plans  of  the  connnittce,  following  as 
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closely  as  local  circumstances  will  permity  tlie  6pecifiefttioii% 
estimates^  and  forms  of  conveyance,  the  cmrmnttee  wiU  yrant  aid 
towards  the  erection  of  the  moitefa  house,  as  well  as  the  school^ 
house.'  Here  a  premium  is  directly  offered  on  conforpiiy  to 
given  plans. 

In  tne  same  spirit  are  the  suggestions  of  the  Hon.  and  Bev. 
Baptist  Noel,  which,  being  published  by  the  Committee  of  CoiBieU^ 
are,  we  presume,  approv^     Mr.  Noel  recommends : — >      t 

^  1.  Tliat  as  tiiere  are  numbers  of  children  who  are  neither  tat^ht' 
in  schooby  nor  woi^dng  in  factories,  there  is  a  great  want  of  schdol 
buildings,  and  the  friends  of  education  will  need  the  heip  of  govern- 
ment in  erecting  them. 

*  2.  That  as  there  is  a  general  complaint  of  the  difficulty  of  getting 
good  masters,  the  government  shoiJd  institute  training  schools  id 
various  parts  of  the  country,  at  which  masters  may  he  edocated  fireely, 

'  3.  That  as  the  funds  of  many  schools  are  so  low  as  to  prevent  tibe 
school  committees  from  allowing  salaries  adequate  to  retain  the  ser- 
vices of  able  men,  and  from  employing  assistant  masters,  the  govern- 
ment may  usefolly  afford  small  allowances  to  those  masters,  a  certaun 
number  of  whose  schohurs  shall  pass  an  examination  satisfactory  to  i 
government  inspector;  all  public  elementary  schools  which  are  con- 
dncted  on  principles  approved  by  the  Committee  of  Council  being  at 
liberty  to  invite  such  inspection. 

*  4.  That  as  no  elementary  school  books  have  as  yet  appeared  which 
are  unobjectionable  to  all  parties,  the  government  might  perhaps  ad- 
vantageously offer  prizes  for  the  best  class  books  on  various  subjects, 
and  furnish  such  class  books  at  a  cheap  rate  to  the  patrons  and  con- 
ductors of  schools. 

*  5.  That  as  many  uneducated  parents  are  unconcerned  about  the 
education  of  their  children,  it  would  perhaps  serve  the  cause  of  educa- 
tion if  the  government  should  offer  prizes  for  the  best  tracts  on  this 
subject  adapted  for  general  circulation  among  the  parents,  and  should 
enable  the  friends  of  education  to  circulate  them  at  a  cheap  rate 
through  the  country. 

*  6.  That  as  the  public  are  not  well  informed  respecting  popular 
education,  just  views  might  be  widely  difiused  if  the  government 
should  offer  a  prize  or  prizes  for  the  best  essay  or  essays  upon  this 
subject.* 

*  We  perfectly  agree  with  the  committee  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  School  Society  in  the  opinion  they  have  expressed  in 
their  last  report,  that  ^  the  dark  view  Mr.  Noel  has  taken  of  the 
state  of  instruction  throughout  the  country,  has  led  him,  without 
adequate  reasons,  to  recommend  an  amount  of  inteiference  on 
the  part  of  the  government,  which,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  would 
soon  place  popular  instruction  altogether  under  state  control.' 

It  is  this  aetermination  to  promote  by  all  possible  means  a 
uniform  method  of  teaching,  tonich  shall  not  be  monitarial,  that 
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renders  the  inspection  of  British  schools  by  the  government 
inspector  unfair  and  dangerous.  The  schools  of  that  society  are 
monitorial.  It  is  unnecessary  for  the  inspector  to  exaniiae  them ; 
they  are  *  condemned  already.'  All  he  can  do  is  to  record  his 
conviction  of  their  deficiencies,  and  to  suggest  the  adoption  of 
what  he  considers  improved  methods  of  teaching. 

But  here  two  (questions  arise  ; — -firsts  Are  the  alterations  sug- 
gested really  improvements  ?  secondly^  Do  they  involve  an  amount 
of  cx])cnse  inconsistent  with  the  maintenance  of  the  schools  as 
institutions  supported  by  voluntary  subscription? 

To  the  first  of  these  questions  \\c  can  only  reply  that,  having 
carefully  read  the  minute  on  constructive  methods  of  teaching 
reading  and  writing,  having  known  something  of  the  matter  by 
ex])criencc,  having  visited  many  excellent  continental  schools  in 
which  these  methods  were  adopted,  and  having  sought  the  opin- 
ions of  practical  teachers  who  have  studied  them  at  Exeter  liall, 
\\Q  arc  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  they  have  very  little  to 
recommend  them. 

The  Phonic  method  of  teaching  reading  is  altogether  unadapte<l 
to  the  Knglish  language.  We  believe  its  most  zealous  advocates 
now  admit  the  attempt  to  introduce  it  to  be  a  failure.  Moliere 
(as  the  *  Times'  newspaper  s(mie  weeks  ago  humorously,  yet 
accurately  remarked)  has  described  the  method  admirably : — 

*  *  Pour  traitor,'  says  tlu;  Maitrc  de  Philosophie,  in  Moliere,  *  cette 
mati^ro  en  phihsopJu^  il  faiit  cnmmencer^  selon  Ponire  ties  choseSy  /mr 
vtic  vxavte  connohsauve  dv  la  nature  des  lettrcs^  dc  hi  differefUe  pnaniere 
dv  h's  prononrvr  foufcs 

*  *  M.  •J()i:ri)ain. — •J*<Mitcu(Is  tout  cola. 

*  *  Maitrk  1)K  Pnn.osoiMnE. — La  voix  A  so  forme  en  ouvrantforl 
la  1k)uc1h', — A. 

'  *  M.  .JoriinAiN. — A,  A.     Oui. 

*  *  INIaitki:  i)i:  l^niLosorniK. — La  voix  O  se  fonue  en  rouvrant  le« 
inAclioircs,  vX  rapi)rocliant  los  lovros  par  les  (l«?ux  coins,  le  haut  et  lo 

*  *  IVr.  JoniDAiN. — O,  O,  ().  Vous  avoz  raison.  Ah  !  la  hetle 
rhosv  (/Hv  de  saroir  f/ttcf(/ifc  chose  T  ' 


( 


riic  whole  thing  *  done  into  English'  is  purely  absurd. 

Mulhausen's  method  of  teaching  writing  has  some  merit,  but  is 
juitc  unfit  for  an  ordinary  school.  It  will  certainly  never  sui^er- 
scdc  existing  plans. 

Pcstalozzi's  arithmetic,  the  third  great  constnictive  engine  of 
improvonuMit,  was  in  use  twenty  years  ago  at  the  Borough  Road 
school ;  il   jKissed   from  thence  to  the   Kildare-strcel  Siciely'* 
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model  school  in  Dublin,  from  whence  it  has  now  travelled  back 
to  London  in  the  character  of  an  itnpOBitijf  novelty. 

The  SUCCM9  which  has  attended  Mr.  Hullah's  efforts  to  pro- 
pagate Wilhem's  method  of  teaching  vocal  music,  has  in  some 
degree  comiienaaled  for  the  failures  in  other  departments  to 
which  we  have  alluded.  Mr,  Hullah's  tact  and  ener^,  his 
pleasing  mahners,  and  above  all,  his  power  to  interest  ana  keep 
up  the  attention  of  his  pupils,  have  rendered  him  '  a  tower  of 
strength'  to  the  Committee  of  Council.  The  only  objection  which 
can  be  made  to  the  proceedings  of  the  committee  on  education 
in  reference  to  him,  is  one  which  has  already  been  iii^cd  with 
much  ability  in  the  Weatraiostcr  Review — the  creation  of  a 
monopoly. 

'  No  one,'  says  the  riiviewer,  '  could  have  blamed  the  Committee  of 
Council,  if,  in  patronizing  Mr.  Hullah  they  had  sliown  aii  equal  desire 
to  support  any  other  man  of  equal  or  greater  ability,  as,  for  instance, 
Mr.  Mainzer,  who,  as  a  teacher  of  the  wui-king  claasee,  luis  been  far 
niore  successful  than  any  other;  but  the  committoc  not  onlj  did  not 
do  this  ;  they  did  that  which  is  perfectly  inconsistent  with  all  improve- 
ments in  tlie  art  of  teaching ;  they  set  about  making  proselytes  to  one 
particular  method  of  instruction;  they  published  tlieir  futth in  Wilhem, 
and  practically  announced  that  uo  tcaclicrs  of  music  but  those  who  had 
been  formed  in  hia  school  were  deserving  of  public  encouragement  or 
supjiort. 

'  The  iranipdiale  efiecta  of  the  steps  taken  by  the  Committee  of 
t'oundl  were  to  paralyze  the  exertions  of  the  Society  for  the  Encour- 
agement of  Vocal  Music.  'ITie  Committee  of  Council  declined  to  give 
any  money  for  the  support  of  a  singing  school,  which,  we  think,  would 
have  been  a  most  legitimate  application  of  their  funds;  but  they 
assumed  the  superiority  of  Mr.  JJutlali's  '  Manual,'  and  went  out  ot 
their  way  to  print  it  at  government  expense.  The  singing  classes  at 
Kxetcr  Hall,  hail,  therefore,  to  be  supported  by  private  subacripdona, 
and  many  of  the  subscribers  to  the  above-mentioned  society  were  ap- 
plied to  for  pecuniary  aid.  Among  them  there  were  some  wlio  said, 
'  We  wlU  not  subscribe  to  both,  and  we  will  support  the  new  govern- 
ment institution  nither  than  the  society,  because  that  which  has  govern- 
ment patronage  is  most  likely  to  succeed.'  Thus  the  means  of  the 
society  diminished,  while  the  efforts  making  to  give  iclat  to  the  new 
institution  prevented  the  society  taking  any  efTcciivc  steps  to  recruit 
its  own  funds,  which,  by  withdrawing  attention  from  Mr.  Hullah, 
would  have  seemed  like  an  ungenerous  rivalry.  At  the  same  time, 
tlic  announcement  of  a  new  method  almost  put  a  stop  to  the  diffusion 
of  a  knowledge  of  music  by  other  plans.  Local  educational  committees 
wishing  to  introduce  music  in  their  schools,  felt  a  desire  to  adopt  that 
method,  which,  as  they  naturally  supposed,  possessed  the  greatest  ex- 
cellence, having  received  the  highest  possible  sanction.  The  question 
was  continually  asked,  '  Why  don't  you  unite  with  government  in 
propagating  Wilhem's  system?'  to  which  the  answer  was  one  which 
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failed  to  be  satisfactory  to  all  parties, — ^viz.,  *  We  were  willing  to  assist 
in  giving  Wilhem's  method  a  fair  trial,  and  offered  to  do  so^  but  we 
cannot  admit  the  inferiority  of  every  other  plan,  without  some  evidence 
of  the  fact.' ' 

Yet  this  is  what  the  government  must  do,  if  direct  teaching 
is  to  be  considered  as  its  appropriate  work.  It  must  become 
schoolmaster  general  to  the  empire. 

The  giving  up  of  the  monitorial  system,  and  the  adoption  of 
a  different  and  more  expensive  agency  is  a  still  more  serious 
question.  Apart  from  all  controversy  as  to  the  precise  degree 
of  merit  whicn  may  attach  to  that  system,  the  expense  of  obtain- 
ing a  competent  teacher  for  every  sixty  poor  children  is  utteriy 
out  of  the  question  in  schools  supported  by  voluntary  contribu- 
tions. Such  a  scheme  could  only  be  carried  out  by  a  Central 
Board,  and  at  an  enormous  cost ;  and  even  then  we  should  con- 
sider the  result  as  very  dubious. 

The  friends  of  scriptural  and  comprehensive  education  should 
think  of  this,  when  the  inspector  urses  change — '  charm  he  never 
so  wisely.'  It  is  very  easy  to  find  defects  in  monitorial  schools  ;* 
it  is  equally  easy  to  suggest  that  the  two  hundred  children,  in- 
stead of  being  placed  under  one  master,  aided  by  moniton, 
should  be  divided  into  three  laree  classes,  and  taught  simul- 
taneously. But  this  is  a  task  which  no  one  master  can  perform ; 
to  attempt  it  is  to  disorganize  his  school.  Assistant  teachen 
must  therefore  be  obtained.  Voluntary  subscriptions  will  not 
meet  this  emergency.  Dependence  is  the  result  In  a  little 
time  government  may  be  in  a  position  to  hail  this  dependence 
with  satisfaction,  and  to  offer  the  assistance  required,  either  in 
money  or  in  pupil-tcachcrs.  In  either  case  the  quid  pro  quo  ex- 
pected will  be  submission ;  first,  in  relation  to  methods ;  finally, 
with  regard  to  principles.  Only  four  years  have  passed  away 
since  a  society,  consisting  almost  entirely  of  liberals,  and  em- 
bracing eighteen  influential  members  of  parliament  in  its  com- 
mittee of  management,  thus  expressed  its  views  on  the  very  sub- 
ject now  before  us: — 

'  Not,  then,  in  the  hands  of  the  people  sliould  be  either  the  train* 

*  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  ill-judged  parsimony  of  local  com- 
mittees too  frequently  prevents  the  monitorial  system  from  being  properly 
carried  out.  In  every  good  British  school,  monitors  are,  in  one  form  or 
other,  paid  for  their  labour.  The  sum  allowed  by  the  committee  may  be  a 
trifle,  and  it  need  not  be  much,  but  something  should  certainly  be  granted, 
were  it  only  for  the  purpose  of  retaining  fur  a  time  the  serYicei  of  one  or 
two  elder  boys  as  aids  to  the  master  in  carrying  out  vigorously  the  system 
he  has  adopted.  This  is  a  very  different  thing  from  breaking  a  school  into 
sections,  and  placing  these  divisions  under  the  care  of  pupiWteachera.  The 
one  course  is  essential  to  successful  monitorial  teaching;  the  other  is 
destructive  of  it. 
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ii^  or  selection  of  public  teachers;  it  is  a  task  to  which  govenunent 
alone  is  competent,  and  which,  for  the  saice  of  the  people  itseli^  the 
government  should  boldly  and  largely  assuma'  *  If  iha  peoplB:  are 
allowed  to  choose  their  own  teachers,  *  the  political  partisany:i^  reK- 
fgmm.fanatio^  the  monied  intriguer,  will  usually  be  the  .victor;  the 
iBodeat  and  virtuous  scholar,  of  course,  the  vanquished.'  '  Tq>  resci^ie 
^ucation  from  such  abuse,  to  rescue  the  people  from  the  people's  pas- 
sion and  folly,  is  to  render  a  good  and  great  service  both  to  the  people 
and  to  edueation.  It  is  to  interpose  between  their  true  and  false, 
tbetr  temporary  and  permanent  interest  To  effect  this,  we  -require 
•miai^m^  eampreuutg^  and  represdng  power,  an  intelligence,  fulhr 
adequate  to  comprehend  the  universal  interest  a  solicitude  to  ~provi& 
impartially  fw  it,  and  an  energy  and  activity  to  carry  suchi  provision 
ilUo  execution.  Is  this  to  be  found  in  the  people, — ^in  sections  of  the 
people^— -in  the  people  ignorant, — in  the  people  excited?  Where  are 
we  to  look  for  it  but  to  the  government  T  ' — Wy»e. 

''  Whether  the  ideas  entertained  in  this  country,  with  r^ard  to  the 
liberty  of  the  subject  being  infringed  by  such  an  obligaHon,  would, 
Jbt  the  present,  permit  a  system  of  comptdsory  education  to  be  adopted 
with  advantage,  may  be  doubtful.  The  manners  of  the  peqple  must, 
perhaps,  precede  the  law.  Still  ^e  govemmem  may  facUiUaie  tho 
diffusion  of  education,  and  secure  its  being  of  a  good  qaaUty,  by  pre" 
venHmg  huUmdueUs  from  acting  as  schoolmasters  whose  eapaeiiks  have 
not  been  duly  certified. 

*  If  compulsion  is  not  to  be  used,  it  is  only  because  compulsion  is 
not  in  all  cases  the  best  means  of  obtaining  this  end.  It  is  just  to^use 
it,  on  the  principles  professed  and  acted  on  by  all  shades  of  German 
governments;  but  in  other  countries,  under  other  modifications,  it 
may  not  he  expedient.  We  hear  the  same  plea  every  day, — this  or 
that  measure  may  be  good,  but  not  fitted  for  contemporary  society, — 
for  the  national  mind  as  it  is.  The  answer  to  such  an  apology  for 
indolence  or  timidity  is  surely  very  obvious ;^-change  the  national 
mind,  make  it  other  than  it  is,  re-educate  it,  make  it  capable  of  hearing 
your  law.  It  is  not  the  laws  which  should  bend  to  men,  but  men  who 
should  be  gradually  brought  to  bend  to  the  laws. 

*  For  improvements  to  be  generally  and  simultaneously  adopted,  so 
that  the  whole  of  the  next  generation  should  have  the  full  advantage 
of  them,  they  must  he  enforced,  and  this  hy  the  State,  There  are,  no 
doubt,  evils  attending  this;  as,  for  instance,  the  great  powers  which 
would  be  given  to  government;  but  if  the  government  be  responsible, 
can  its  power  be  too  great?' — First  Ptd/lication  of  Central  Society  of 
Educatio7i, 

We  seek  in  vain  for  evidence  that  a  wiser  or  better  state  of 

[)ublic  opinion  has  rendered  doctrines  of  tjiis  character  a  whit 
ess  dangerous  now  than  formerly. 

The  attempt  recently  made  by  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners 
to  establish  district  schools,  under  the  authority  of  the  Committee 
of  Council,  has,  for  the  present,  been  defeated ;  but  the  provi- 

VOL.  XII.  M   M 
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sions    of  the    bill    sufficiently  indicate   the    intentions  of  its 
framers. 

After  providing  for  parishes  and  unions  within  certain  limits, 
being  combined  into  school  districts,  and  taking  due  care  that 
they  should  be  made  liable  for  all  needful  expenses,  the  following 
clauses  occur ; — 

<  Clause  XL  Provided  always  and  be  it  enacted,  that  every  suck 
District  lioard  shall  appoint,  with  the  consent  of  the  bishop  of  the 
diocese,  at  least  one  chaplain  of  the  established  church,  as  one  of  the 
ofTiccrs  aforesaid,  who  shall  be  empowered  to  regulate  and  superintend 
the  religious  instruction  of  all  the  infant  poor  under  the  control  of 
such  District  Board,  except  the  children  of  persons  who  object  to  the 
liturgy  and  catechism  of  the  established  church,  and  whose  parents  or 
surviving  parent,  or  in  case  of  an  orphan  whose  next  of  kin  being  of 
the  same  religious  persuasion  as  the  parents  or  last  surviving  parent 
may  object  to  the  child  receiving  any  religious  instruction  according 
to  the  liturgy  and  catechism  of  the  estabhshed  church,  in  which  case 
it  shall  be  lawful  for  any  licensed  minister  of  the  religious  persuasion 
of  the  parents  of  such  child  to  visit  such  child  at  times  which  shall  be 
speeifiod  by  the  District  Board,  subject  to  the  regulations  of  the  said 
(commissioners,  for  tlie  purpose  of  instructing  such  child  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  his  religion. 

*  Clause  XTII.  Provided  always,  and  be  it  enacted,  that  all  rules, 
orders,  and  regulations  of  the  said  commissioners,  which  relate  to  the 
instruction  and  training  of  infant  poor  in  such  district  school,  or  to  the 
plan  of  any  building  to  be  erected  for  such  school,  or  which  prescribe 
the  qualification,  duties,  or  salary  of  any  officer  to  be  appointed  for 
such  instruction  and  training  in  such  district  school,  sliall  be  made 
with  tlie  consent  of  her  Majesty's  council  for  education,  and  every 
inspector  of  schools  appointed,  or  to  be  hereafter  appointed  by  her 
Majesty  in  council,  shall  at  all  times  have  access  to  any  such  district 
school  for  the  purpose  of  examining  the  children,  or  of  ascertaining 
tlie  conij)ctcnce  or  fitness  of  any  officer,  and  genendly  of  inquiring  into 
tlie  method  of  instruction  and  training  pursued  therein,  and  in  every 
case  in  which  any  such  inspector  shall  report  to  the  said  committee  of 
her  ]\Injcsty's  council,  that  any  person  employed  in  the  instruction  or 
training  of  the  infant  poor  in  such  district  school  is  incompetent,  or 
otherwise  unfit  for  his  situation,  and  if  the  said  committee  of  her 
Majesty's  council  shall  signify  to  the  said  commissioners  the  fact  of 
such  incompetence  or  unfitness,  then,  and  in  such  case,  the  said  com- 
missioners may  accept  the  resignation  of  such  person,  or  shall  dismiss 
him  from  his  office.' 

These  establishments  were  evidently  intended  to  be  the 
Normal  Kcliools  of  the  Committee  of  Council.  Inspection  was 
to  involve  absolute  control — the  appointment  and  dismiasal  of 
all  teachers  and  officers. 

The  same  disposition  to  grasp  at  patronage,  and  to  centndiie 
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power,  is  manifested  in  the  correspondence  with  the  General 

Assembly's  committee,  although  in  this  case  also  without  success. 

The  K>Ilowing  resolutions  of  the  Committee  of  Council  of 

.  December  last,  in  reference  to  the  Normal  schools  of  the  church 

of  Scotland,  plainly  indicate  this  spirit : — 

'  Tliat  a  rector  be  appointed  to  each  establishment. 

^  5.  That  before  proceeding  to  the  appointment  of  this  rector,  or 
of  the  head  master  of  each  of  &e  several  model  schools,  the  Education 
Committee  of  the  Greneral  Assembly  shall  confer  with  the  Committee 
of  Council  on  Education,  communicating  the  names  and  testimonials 
of  the  candidates,  and  suggesting  the  names  of  the  most  eligible  can- 
didates, and  that  the  concurrence  of  the  CamnUtiee  of  Council  ehatt  be 
necessary  to  any  appointment. 

'  6.  That  the  Committee  of  Council  nu^  at  any  time  withdraw 
their  concurrence  in  the  appointment  of  the  rector,  or  of  any  head 
master,  who  shall  then  cease  to  hold  office  in  the  schooL' 

The  Assembly's  Committee  very  naturally  took  alarm  at  this 
attempt  to  control  the  education  they  were  to  impart,  and  the 
government  eventually  saw  it  right  to  yield. 

Battersea  school,  is,  however,  very  politely  placed  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  State. 

<  We  should  much  rejoice,'  say  Dr.  Kaj  and  Mr.  TufiheO,  ^  if  the 
results  of  these  preparatory  steps  towards  the  foundation  of  a  training 
school  were  deemed  sufficiently  auspicious  to  warrant  the  confidence  of 
the  commission  and  the  aid  of  government,  so  far  as  to  procure  for  the 
future  expenses  of  the  school  assistance  from  the  public  funds.  In 
that  case  we  feel  that  the  government  would  be  entitled  to  require  that 
no  tutor  or  professor  should  be  appointed  to  the  school  without  their 
approval,  that  their  sanction  should  be  necessary  to  the  dismissal  of 
any  tutor  or  professor;  and  further,  that  on  the  report  of  such  inspec- 
tors, they  should  he  entitled  to  proceed  to  remove  any  tutor  or  professor 
from  his  office* 

After  these  plain  declarations,  it  is  utterly  vain  for  Dr.  Kay 
Shuttleworth  to  pretend  that  his  ultimate  design  is  anything  short 
of  the  establishment  of  a  centralized  national  system  of  education. 
We  may  safely  add,  it  is  but  too  plain  that  no  voluntary  society, 
unprotected  by  a  specific  order  in  council,  can  be  safe  in  his 
hands. 

During  the  next  session  of  parliament,  the  whole  question  of 
national  education  will,  in  all  probability,  be  again  discussed. 
Lord  Ashley  has  given  notice  of  his  intention  to  move  an  address 
to  the  Crown,  praying  '  that  her  Majesty  will  be  graciously 
pleased  to  take  into  her  instant  and  serious  consideration  the 
best  means  of  diffusing  the  blessings  of  a  moral  and  religious 
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education  among  the  working  classes  of  her  people.  This  motion 
can  scarcely  fail  to  bring  out  the  views  and  intentions  of  the 
government.  It  may  lead  to  results  the  most  momentous.  Any 
great  extension  of  the  means  of  education  at  the  present  moment, 
nnist^  almost  of  necessity,  involve  an  equal  extension  of  opinions^ 
now  too  well  known  under  the  title  of  high  church  pnnciples. 
Stanley  Grove,  the  new  training  college  ofthe  National  Society, 
is  (if  The  Hecord  may  for  once  be  believed)  already  in  the  hands 
of  the  Tractarians.  The  last  report  of  the  National  Society  in- 
dicates the  influence  of  that  party.  The  Ilev.  Edward  Field 
(addressing  the  Bishop  of  Worcester  on  the  state  of  parochial 
education  in  that  diocese),  in  a  document  which  is,  generally 
speaking,  able  and  enlightened,  and  well  worthy  of  perusal,  men- 
tions as  a  source  of  anxiety  and  fear,  the  extension  of  Bible 
teaching  in  National  schools;  a  point  to  which, he  says,  attention 
has  ill  the  towns  been  specially  directed,  in  consequence  of  the 
efforts  of  rival  schools,  while  the  only  remedy  he  can  suggest  for 
unauthori/ed  instruction  and  all  other  evils  is, — implicit  resigna- 
tion to  the  clergy, — the  entire  yielding  up  of  all  authority  to  them, 
— the  virtual  exclusion  from  scliool  management,  not  of  dissenters 
only,  but  of  hiymen  and  local  committees  altogether.  Battcrsca 
is  professedly  a  liberal  school,  but  even  there  we  find  the  pupils 
are  recjuired,  mnong  other  things,  to  give  Scripture  proofs,  first, 
*  that  the  sacraments  convey  an  inward  and  spiritual  grace/  and 
next,  *  that  they  are  generally  necessary  to  salvation.*  Apos- 
tolical succession  and  other  figments  of  popery  will  doubtless 
follow  in  due  time.  But  this  is  the  chaplaincy  system.  This  is 
what  statesmen  (whether  whig  or  tory)  mean  when  they  si)cak 
of  religious  instruction.  We  fear  it  may  be  added,  this  is  all 
they  mean. 

i'hc  British  and  Foreign  School  Society  is  the  great  practical 
antagonist  of  these  notions.  All  its  proceedings  are  based  on 
the  assumption  that  the  Bible  may  be  separated  from  human 
creeds, — religion  from  a  clergy.  Ilence,  it  is  nnsectarian  with- 
out being  irreligious;  liberal,  without  being  latitudinarian.  If, 
<Mi  the  one  hand,  it  nuts  aside  the  priest,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
has  no  symj)athy  witn  the  unsubdued  pride  of  human  reason. 
While  it  simply  tisks  a  Bible  for  a  text-book,  it  demands  a  1)C- 
liever  for  a  teacher.  While  it  refuses  to  exclude  any  portion  of 
divine  truth,  it  sei)arates  Christianity  from  a  sect,  the  Bible  from 
a  cre(Hl,  the  book  from  its  intcri)retation. 

*  It  Ims  b<'('ii  i\n\  policy  of  priests,  and  bigots,  ami  persecutors,  in  all 
a(j:(vs  to  in.sist  that  nosncli  distinotion  oun  bo  inaiiitaine<l.  It  ha2«lKM*n 
tlir  int<'n'st  orsc<'|)ti<*s  mid  ot'  stuteMinen  to  «K»ho  the  assertion.  We 
cannot  ))ut  acknowledge  that  these  men  avQ  wise  in  their  generation;^ 
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the  subtlety  of  the  serpent  has  not  forsaken  them.  A  fair  and  full 
recognition  of  the  majesty  of  the  Bible,  and  the  right  of  private  judg- 
ment, is  as  fatal  to  irreligion,  as  it  is  to  priestcraft  and  superstition. 
*  Commit  to  an  Atheist  the  erection  of  a  Commonwealth,  and  he  will 
assume  without  scruple  the  control  of  religion,  because  he  thinks  Crod 
a  dream,  and  conscience  a  prejudice.  Such  a  man,  awning  no  rigkiM 
of  conscience^  yet  unable  to  cure  his  subjects  of  their  religious  propen- 
sities, will  make  provision  for  giying  them  indulgence  according  to  his 
own  ideas  of  what  is  pleasing  and  politic.  He  will,  therefore,  erect 
and  set  in  motion  a  kind  cf  religious  pageant.  Hence,  two  great 
authorities,  Hall  and  Mackintosh,  have  pronounced  a  Hobbist  to  be 
the  only  consistent  persecutor.' 

'  The  safeguard  of  freedom  is  the  Christian  Scriptures.  The  great 
and  golden  rule  for  governors  in  relation  to  religion, — Protect  and  lei 
ahne,  is  a  simple  deduction  from  the  Bible.  A  truth  like  this  natural 
morality  never  taught;  the  human  mind  was  incapable  of  such  a  con- 
ception,— it  is  as  foreign  to  its  nature  as  it  is  superior  to  its  capacitj*  ^ 
The  offspring  of  pure  and  unadulterated  Christianity,  it  cannot  exui 
apart  from  its  parent;  it  can  only  be  developed  in  proportion  as  the 
Bible  is  separated  from  the  creed,  truth  from  a  human  system,  religion 
from  the  science  of  theology.'* 

The  British  and  Foreign  School  Society  is  the  onfy  educational 
institution  established  on  this  basis.  It  is  therefore  the  only 
institution  in  which  a  protestant  dissenter  can  consistently  pre-* 
pare  himself  for  the  office  of  a  public  clcmcntarv  teacher.  It  is 
the  only  institution  which  maintains,  or  even  admits  the  right  of 
Nonconformists  to  share  in  directing  the  education  of  the  people. 
It  is  the  only  institution  which  provides  a  cheap  and  efficient 
course  of  daily  instruction  for  their  poorer  members.  It  protects 
thousands  from  the  temptation  to  buy  knowledge  for  their  chil- 
dren, at  the  expense  of  truth,  honour,  and  conscience. 

Hence  the  necessity  for  preserving  intact  the  independence 
of  the  society.  Whatever  course,  therefore,  may  be  taken  in 
reference  to  education,  either  by  the  church  or  the  government, 
wc  hold  it  to  be  indispensable  that  this  institution  should  be 
free  and  unfettered.  We  still  trust  that  this  object  may  be 
attained  without  the  society  being  obliged  to  repay  the  5000/. 
it  has  so  well  expended,  or  to  endure  the  loss  of  future  aid  from 
government.  But  if  it  be  otherwise, — if  it  be  determined  that  this 
injustice  shall  be  perpetrated, — if  the  society  is  to  be  practically 
excluded  in  future  years  from  participation  in  paruamentary 
bounty,  the  course  of  the  committee  is  still  clear.  They  must 
trust  to  the  righteousness  of  their  cause,  appeal  to  the  justice  and 
generosity  of  their  countrymen,  and  according  to  the  measure  of 
aid  they  receive,  regulate  the  extent  of  their  operations. 

*  National  Education,  the  Question  of  Questions,  by  Henry  Dunn* 
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In  the  meantime,  the  committees  of  local  schools  that  have 
ceived  aid  from  government  on  condition  of  inspection^  must  be 
on  their  guard  in  relation  to  any  hints  or  susgestions  that  the 
inspector  may  throw  out.  They  must  keep  the  government  to 
the  letter  of  the  bond,  and  while  they  afford  all  fitting  informa- 
tion, must  resolutely  discountenance  anything  approaching  to 
interference  with  the  discipline  or  management  of  the  schooL 
Parties  who,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Committee  of  Coimcil,  have 
voluntarily  invited  the  visits  of  the  inspector,  will  of  course  hold 
themselves  in  readiness  to  withdraw  the  permission  thus  granted 
whenever  such  a  step  appears  to  be  necessary  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  common  safety.  All  must  unite  heart  and  hand  in  pre- 
senting a  firm  and  unbroken  front  against  any  inroad  which  may 
be  attempted  on  the  freedom  of  schools  or  societies  established 
and  sustained  by  voluntary  subscription  for  the  diffusion  of 
knowledge  on  sound,  scriptural,  and  comprehensive  principles. 


Art.  II.  Sermons  on  Various  Subjects.    By  Walter  Farquhar  Hook, 
D.D.,  Vicar  of  Leeds,  Chaplain  in  Ordinary  to  Her  Majesty, 

rrebcndary  of  Lincobi.     London. 

We  much  doubt  whether  the  true  genius  of  the  Oxford  dogmata, 
notwithstanding  a  long  and  searching  discussion,  be  yet  clearly 
and  adequately  comprehended.  They  cannot  rank  as  a  simple 
class  of  opinions.  They  are  not  to  be  judged  by  their  claims  to 
antiquity  or  novelty.  They  are  no  subtic,  evasive,  passion* 
less  abstractions.  They  represent  a  mighty  influence.  They 
are  the  signs  and  shadows  of  a  deep  and  earnest  life.  They  are 
the  decretals  of  a  fearful  domination,  a  power  hidden,  but  vigorous, 
impretending  but  elated,  affecting  to  be  the  subject  of  wrong, 
and  with  difficulty  moved  to  self-defence,  while  its  ambition 
really  gloats  in  visions  of  universal  conquest,  and  seeks  its  ag- 
grandisement with  an  utter  disregard,  the  most  wanton  indifier- 
ence,  to  the  nature  of  the  means.  The  time  has  come  when  its 
due  exposure  must  be  no  longer  delayed.  It  has  been  hitherto 
treated  with  a  most  undeserved  courtesy  and  forbearance. 
Sincerity  would  offer  little  reason  for  a  respite  of  judgment,  for 
what  superstition  cannot  boast  this  quality  ?  Nothing  is  more 
sincere  than  error  and  vice.  But  even  m  this  attribute  it  is 
wanting.  It  is  without  heart.  Its  utmost  warmth  is  that  of  a 
sickly  sentiinentalism.  It  vaunts  of  a  taste  for  tenderness,  awe,  and 
mystery.  Its  disciples  have  become  *  vain  in  their  imagination.' 
Purely  Oliristianity,  did  the  propounders  of  these  doctrines  know 
what  they  mean,  or  did  they  mean  what  they  say,  might  furnish 
buch  elements  to  a  divine  excess.     In  it  there  is  a  repletion  of 
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the  most  exquisite  sensibility,  the  most  tremendoos  rererenoei 
the  most  glorious  marvel  Are  they  the  essences  of  lovelinesii^ 
and  truth,  and  purity,  after  which  they  pant? — the  forms  of  the 
lofly  and  venerable  which  they  would  seize? — ^high  inspiratioos 
which  they  would  make  their  own  ?  Hie  carved  won  of  the 
sanctuary,  dress  and  gesticulation,  impressions  on  the  most  vulgar 
senses,  indefinable  generalities  and  irresoluble  metaphors,  are 
what  they  fondly  desiderate.  These  are  the  staple  of  their 
devotion.  More  stained  glass,  more  receding  altar,  more  organ 
pedal,  can  render  their  piety  ouite  transcen£iitaJL  None  more 
deceive,  or  are  more  deceivea,  by  words.  And  it  so  happens 
that  their  gratuitous  dictations  become  imposing  by  the  unde* 
fended  manner  with  which  they  are  announced*  Can  such  men^ 
f]x>m  their  chairs  and  thrones,  proclaim  aught  but  the  most  scni« 
pulously  sifted  propositions?  But  as  they  are  unprotectedly 
advanced,  must  they  not  be  self-evident  ?  And  then  the  i^U-like 
tenm  of  the  school  I  We  confine  our  present  notice  to  two  or 
three. 

There  has  always  been  a  method  of  speaking  about  the  Chubcr 
which  not  only  is  capable  of  misconstruction,  but  positively  tends 
to  it  The  whole  church  is  the  fellowship  of  all  the  nithfiil 
through  the  whole  world.  A  particular  church  is  the  member- 
ship of  particular  persons  who  believe,  and  are  found  on  some 
^ven  locality.  The  greater  or  the  less  can  be  personified.  This 
is  rhetorical,  and  may  be  convenient  But  it  is  not  thereby  made 
a  multitudinous  collective  beint;.  It  has  no  personal  consistence. 
It  is,  all  this  while,  only  a  number  of  individual  men  and  women. 
The  personification  was  not  the  exclusive  evil.  It  soon  was 
deified.  It  was  made  a  Saviour.  It  usurped  the  place  of 
Christ  And  thus  we  still  hear  of  the  ark  of  the  church,  rather 
than  of  salvation ;  of  the  prophetic  office  and  the  priestly  keys  of 
the  church,  rather  than  of  the  revealing  spirit  and  sacerdotal  atone- 
ment of  the  Redeemer ;  of  the  church  as  the  door  rather  than  of 
the  Shepherd,  who  is  the  door  of  the  sheep-fold ;  of  the  house 
rather  than  of  Him  who  is  a  son  over  his  own  house.  Reduce 
this  compound,  and  what  is  the  constituency  ?  So  many  sinfiil, 
fallible,  dying  creatures  on  any  portion  of  earth,  or  scattered 
abroad  among  its  nations.  Each  unit  confesses  this.  The  mul* 
tiplication  of  these  units  creates  the  church.  And  thus  multi- 
plied, the  whole  is  suddenly  made  unlike  its  parts.  In  its  in- 
tegrity it  is  holy,  separately  it  is  sinful.  Collectively  it  is  the 
instructor,  distributively  it  is  in  pupillage.  In  mass  it  is  the 
judge,  in  detail  it  is  dependent  on  adjudication.  In  concrete  it  is 
a  mother,  in  decomposition  we  recognise  only  children.  What 
an  enormous  fallacy  is  here !     And  yet  this  is  the  word  which  is 
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Bupposcd  to  denote  a  something  higher  than  the  church  proper, 
to  indicate  an  existence  sonicwlierc  independent  of  the  church 
visible  ;  what  it  is  none  can  define,  where  it  is  none  can  declare ; 
it  is  true  of  no  numeral,  of  no  analysis  of  figures,  short  of  the 
sum ;  then  only  l)eginning,  and  incapable  of  continuing,  but  in 
that  total ;  that  which  can  be  asserted  of  no  atom  and  no  com- 
bination, at  no  stngc  of  the  experiment,  all  transformed  in  a 
sudden  and  last  result.  They  wno  can  work  out  the  idea  must 
possess  arithmetical  powers  and  chymic  affinities  all  their  own. 

Next  to  the  influence  of  this  term,  stands  in  their  vocabulary  that 
of  succession.  It  is  thaumaturgic.  We  might  have  expected, 
from  tlie  manner  in  which  it  is  maintained,  that  it  would  be 
uncoiled  with  some  exactness.  It  was  not  an  unnatural  proba- 
bility that  historic  tables  would  be  adduced,  and  that  the  perfect 
lineage  would  have  been  traced  out  For  our  own  part,  less  might 
have  served  our  conception.  By  continuance  in  the  apostles 
doctrine  and  nilc,  we  content  ourselves  as  their  true  descendants. 
Our  notion  requires  not  a  knowledge  of  each  step  in  the  entail. 
Were  there  the  chasm  of  centuries,  we  are  unable  to  see  any 
necessary  loss  of  the  inheritance.  We  always  begin  afresh  with 
the  scriptures  of  truth.  We  go  forth  as  though  none  had  gone 
forth  l)efore  us.  We  feel  as  though  the  gates  of  Jerusalem  let  out 
every  new  embassy  and  mission  of  the  gospel.  It  is  all  of  the 
original  a])pointment  The  grace  wells  up  in  its  own  fountiun, 
and  we  wait  for  it  through  no  precarious  channel,  and  in  no 
penurious  rill.  We  retrace  no  course  of  generations,  be  it  co- 
liercut  or  broken;  we  obey  Christ,  and  from  him  only  seek 
authority.  This  may  be  illustrated.  If  we  believe,  we  arc  the 
children  of  faithful  Abraham  :  his  blessing  comes  upon  us,  \Vc 
arc  his  seed,  and  heirs,  according  to  the  promise.  Is  it  indis- 
nenKable,  ere  we  can  appropriate  and  realize  this  ratemitv  and 
heritage,  that  we  should  establish  a  faultless  pedigree  ?— that 
there  always  has  l)een,  in  every  actual  moment,  this  succession  ? 
Is  the  title  invalidated  if  there  be  not  the  ascertained  scries?  Is 
it  not  enough  that  any  one  man  believes,  without  a  thought  of 
others,  to  constitute  him  the  seed  ?  Who  asks  for  more  ?  No 
hiatus  vitiates  his  claim.  In  the  same  manner,  with  the  strictest 
])arity  of  argument,  we  maintain  an  inde|>endcnt  succession  of 
primitive  aj)pointment,  in  its  constant  renewal  by  no  authority 
inferior  to  that  which  initiated  it.  Christian  pastors  succeed,  they 
come  after,  they  are  later  in  their  i>eriod  of  action,  they  carry  on 
a  work  which  they  did  not  l>egin,  they  have  entered  into*  the 
labours  of  others,  but  the  right  so  to  tfo  is  derived  immediately, 
not  circuitously,  not  by  trust,  from  the  Ix)rd  of  all.  To  say 
nothing  of  the  an*ogant  assurance  of  this  fiibled  power,  its  foul 
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transiiiiBsiori  if  true,'  its  historic  perversion  wlieii  defended,  we 
only  pause  to  remark  that  no  chimaera  was  ever  more  naked  than 
this,  and  that  none  has  exerted  a  more  potent  influence. 

Wc  must  not  pass  over  another  ■voni  of  extensive  use  in  this 
terminology,  sacrament  We  need  not  inform  our  readers  that 
it  is  entirely  without  any  sanction  of  scripture ;  and  that  sacru- 
menlum  cannot  be  the  l<Btin  correlate  to  the  ij-vamqiow  of  the 
Greek.  It  is  as  nearly  correct  as  the  translation  of  ria<rjca  by 
Easter,  and  jejso-i^Xiys  as  robbers  of  churches;  tlie  people  of 
Jerusalem  being  thus  favoured  with  the  orgies  of  the  Sidoniun 
Aslaroth,  and  Paul  and  his  companions  in  travel  being  thus 
absolved  of  all  ecclesiastical  pillage  !  The  faculty  of  applying 
those  sacraments  is  shut  up  in  a  particular  order  of  men.  The 
efficacy  depends  upon  the  administrators.  The  bishop  of  the 
New  Testament  mitst  be  blameless ;  in  this  case,  there  is  no  snch 
necessity.  The  officer  accomplishes  his  work  by  the  unassisted 
virtue  of  his  office.  By  the  rite  of  baptism  he  justiiics  and 
regenerates  the  parly.  It  is  a  profane  incantation.  No  inlmsion 
into  the  province  of  the 'God  that  iustifieth,' of 'the  Spirit  that 
quickeneth,'  can  be  more  violently  Gacnicgioua.  But  thus  it 
unlocks  the  covenant,  and  men  are  deluded  into  the  fiction  of  a 
Christian  alliance. 

We  wish  in  these  remarks  very  greatly  to  exclude  all  that 
afl^ects  the  church  of  England.  Our  business  is  not,  at  present, 
with  it.  It  is  not  our  desire  to  investigate  how  far  it  has  war- 
ranted, by  its  spirit  and  tone,  this  new,  or  this  but  revived,  pre- 
tension. We  should  feci  it  ungenerous  to  institute  comparis<ma 
of  consistency  between  its  members  who  reprobate  or  who  foster 
it.  It  is,  however,  but  just  to  affirm  that  it  could  scarcely  have 
germinated  from  any  other  system.  It  may  he  a  diseased  sub- 
stance, but  there  was  a  predisposition  to  its  formation.  It  may 
be  ft  little  horn  speaking  great  things  and  proud  blasphemies,  not 
&  part  of  the  head  out  of  which  it  springs  ;  but  there  must  have 
been  earlier  callous  processes  and  excrescences,  however  unsus- 
pected. We  revere  those  churchmen  who  yet  are  stout  in  their 
zeal  for  reformed  doctrine,  and  cannot  now  taunt  them  for  their 
false  position.  They  mourn  that  the  street  of  the  great  city 
which  had  fallen  should  be  built  ^ain.  AH  honour  to  them  for 
the  stand  that  they  have  made.  This  is  the  hour  of  theu:  temp- 
tation. May  they  keep  their  garmitnts  white  1  May  they  not 
turn  back  in  the  day  of^  battle  I 

We  arc  not  a  little  disgusted  with  the  extenuations  which  are 
attempted  by  those  who  belong  to  the  soimdest  sections  of  the 
Catholic  church  when  speaking  of  this  pest  of  our  day,  W^ll 
may  the  tracts,  which  are  its  vehicles,  be  dedicated  to  our  times. 
What  other  times  would  have  endured  them  ?    For  a  hundredth 
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part  of  their  political  treason,  Atterbury  was  banished;  for  an 
infinitesimal  approach  to  their  idolatrous  rite  even  the  fair  fame 
of  liiitler  narrowly  escaped.  And  are  we  to  be  wooed  to  com 
passion  and  implored  to  relenting,  when  this  evil  is  to  be  un- 
cowlcd  ?  A  heresy  and  a  schism  of  the  darkest  kind  ?  The  most 
portentous  eclipse  of  saving  truth  ?  The  most  wrenching 
evulsion  from  scriptural  unity  ?  What  arc  its  claims  to  lenity  ? 
There  is  no  community  which  it  would  not  rend.  There  is  no 
church  besides  its  own  descriptive  one  which  it  would  not  dis- 
credit It  is  a  repulsion.  It  is  a  formalism.  It  is  a  thing  of 
^shreds  and  patches.'  It  is  a  creation  of  'rotten  parchment 
bonds.' 

Nor  let  it  be  surmised  that  we  disallow  a  hearing  to  it.  Wc 
have  waited  for  its  reply.  It  is  easy  to  tear  and  scatter  on  the 
winds  the  apologies  it  attempts.  We  turn  ourselves  firom  these 
to  meet  the  softening  glosses  which  we  feel  ashamed  to  say  are 
invented  by  those  who  should  have  stood  at  the  greatest  distance, 
and  have  spoken  with  the  utmost  distinctness,  it  really  mortifies 
us,  it  sickens  us  at  heart,  that  mountebank  dress,  that  sleek  brow, 
that  measured  simper,  that  mincing  whine,  can  pass  for  sanctity  and 
call  forth  delight.  The  manly,  the  open,  the  generous,  the  free,  arc 
the  qualities  of  Christianity ;  but  tiiey  are  to  be  sacrificed  to  this 
mannerism  ofprctty  conceit  and  cfFemmate  finesse.  Strong,  hanly, 
intellection,  is  considered  vulgar  and  oppressive,  while  minikioB, 
whose  mind  might  be  measured  by  the  first  joint  of  the  forefinger, 
are  caressed  for  the  sweet  inanities  of  which  they  are  delivered. 
The  style  is  deemed  perfect  which  is  feeble  to  insignificance,  and 
exhausted  of  passion.  Withal,  every  high  and  unearthly  preten- 
sion is  conceded  to  them ;  they  are  blessedly  contrasted  to  every 
known  form  of  worth  and  goodness ;  their  activity  can  only  be 
hallowed  zeal,  their  bigotry  can  but  be  disinterested,  benevolence! 
Wc  a^k  no  crusade  against  them ;  we  would  not  undervalue  them ; 
but  wc  do  admire  that  the  proi)ortion  of  character  which  the 
history  of  the  world  has  united  to  prove  artful,  cunning,  worm- 
ing, sinister,  selfish,  shall  be  suddenly  taken  up  as  praiseworthy, 
and  be  quoted  for  applause  I  It  is  to  forget  all  that  we  have 
learnt,  that  tyranny  is  always  mild  until  it  can  be  outrageous; 
that  the  Iamb  is  ever  nuidc  to  mask  the  dragon :  that  the  words 
which  are  smoother  than  butter,  softer  than  oil,  yet  are  drawn 
swords.  Should  any  give  the  adherents  of  this  system  credit  for 
the  spirit  of  inquiry,  they  may  be  contrariwise  assured  that  no 
argument  which  is  employed  for  refutation  is  deemed  worthy  of 
thought  or  notice.  This  is  their  fraudulent  tactic  in  all  cases  of 
rejoinder;  a  pretext,  it  may  l)e  a  consciousness,  of  infallibilitv, 
forbids  rc])ly  and  criminates  reasoning.  Should  any  candidly 
imagine  that  the  supporters  of  these  sentiments  woula  mmintain 
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SO  honour  of  bearine  in  propagating  thcro,  they  might  soon  be 
experimentally  convmced  that  intrusion  on  privacy,  sleight  of 
language,  corruption  of  friendship,  licence  of  slander,  are  their 
best  concerted  arts.  That  which  would  be  an  impossible  re- 
course, an  inconceivable  alternative,  to  the  upright  man,  whatever 
his  straits  and  temptations, — the  injury  of  his  worst  foe's  repute, — 
J  is  the  common  demonstration,  the  firat  attack,  of  these  remoi'se- 
lesa  sectaries.  Should  the  meekness  of  this  party  be  alleged  in 
its  favour,  or  at  least  in  its  vindication,  they  who  are  flattered  by 
this  fair  shew  in  the  flesh,  need  to  be  reminded  that  this  ia  the 
most  fixed  aspect  of  persecution.  She  does  not  ramp,  throwing 
cruelty  into  her  countenance  and  violence  into  her  mien;  her 
eye  is  downcast,  her  voice  gentle,  her  stroke  constrained  I  The 
judges  of  the  inquisition  sat  in  grave  and  solemn  calm ;  its  fami- 
liars stole  forth  in  quiet  and  hasteless  procession.  Should  it  be 
assumed  that  there  must  be  a  precise  unity  where  there  is  the 
constant  disclaimer  of  diversity,  they  who  have  become  the  dupes 
of  such  a  cry  have  yet  to  leam,  that  the  presence  and  the  ab- 
sence of  every  principle  alike  are  covered  with  this  type,  and 
brooked  for  the  sake  of  this  coalition.  A  latitude  of  opinion  is 
siiifered,  beneath  which  the  most  disquiet  conscience  may  sleep. 
Should  it  be  held  that  the  ascetic  and  mortified  air  of  these  votaries 
proves  their  abandonment  of  all  earthly  indulgence,  it  is  noto- 
rious that  this  is  a  matter  of  forms  and  times,  a  venal  abstinence, 
a  perfunctoiy  vigil,  requiring  no  change  of  the  disposition,  no 
discijiiine  of  the  heart,  preceded  and  followed  by  its  best-beloved 
relaxation,  the  camivaf  not  of  a  gala,  but  of  Uie  course  of  this 
world.  Should  it  be  contended  that  they  are  the  true  cham- 
pions of  spiritual  religion,  that  they  defend  the  independence  of 
the  ehiu'ch  against  the  encroachments  of  secular  power;  let  their 
apologists  open  their  eyes  to  this  double  fact,  now  greedy  they 
are  of  all  state  favour  and  dower,  and  how  sullen  they  are  only 
when  the  state  will  not  suflfer  them  to  ride  over  it. 

Men  may  not  trouble  themselves  to  observe,  may  think  the 
danger  light,  but  there  is  springing  up  among  us  a  faction  the 
most  mischievous,  both  politically  and  religiously  regarded.  Its 
yearnings  arc  all  in  behalf  of  conditions  &om  which  deliverance 
could  only  be  obtained  at  the  most  costly  price.  Others  thitit 
of  such  deliverance  as  an  end  worthy  of  every  sacrifice  and  every 
commemoration.  It  is  the  Exodus  from  the  most  degrading 
bondage ;  it  is  kept  by  us  in  festival,  it  is  inscribed  on  adamant, 
it  lives  in  chronicle  and  song ;  we  utter  it  from  age  to  age ;  suc- 
cessive generations  prolong  the  joy.  But  these  scowl  on  the  de- 
liverance with  disdain ;  reformation  and  revolution,  the  Briton's 
noblest  words,  his  proudest  remembrances,  they  cannot  endure ; 
they  have  no  sympathy  with  the  growth  of  knowledge  and  the 
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enlargement  of  liberty ;  they  would  recall  the  past  with  all  its 
dotage,  slavery',  and  fanaticism  ;  they  would  crush  the  activities 
of  public  opinion  ;  they  would  extinguish  the  lights  of  national 
intelligence ;  what  they  cannot  prevent  they  grudge ;  even 
Christianity  they  would  teach  with  much  reserve.  Though  they 
do  not  absolutely  refuse  the  Bible  to  the  people,  the  truth  of  it 
must  be  believed  on  their  canon,  its  inteipretation  must  be  con- 
trolled by  their  tradition,  and  its  utility  must  depend  upon  their 
administration.  Any  party  so  thoroughly  alien  to  all  our  free 
institutions,  to  all  our  historic  monuments,  to  all  our  patriotic 
breathings,  cannot  be  imagined ;  and  they  seek  to  revive  all  that 
our  forefathers  bled  to  exterminate.  They  would  throw  down 
the  landmarks  of  our  dear-bought  freedom  ;  like  a  barbarous 
horde  they  would  sweep  all  before  them.  Martyrs  they  turn 
into  oppressors,  and  oppressors  into  martyrs,  lliese  are  their 
qualifications,  —  let  us  ask  their  requirements.  Forsooth,  the 
education  of  the  people  I — apt  teachers  I  They  would  seciue  a 
rapid  proficiency.  Freeman  would  sink  into  serf,  serf  into  slave : 
these  would  follow  but  the  political  and  ecclesiastical  merchan- 
dise of  the  souls  of  men ! 

Instead  of  demonstrating — a  most  easy  task — how  this  shape 
of  error  originates  in  the  leading  dispositions  of  human  nature, 
its  avidity  for  some  rehgion,  and  its  enmity  to  the  religion  of 
grace  and  holiness ;  instead  of  shewing  that  no  changes  of  the 
national  religion  could  have  transformed  these  leading  disposi- 
tions ;  instead  of  tracing  the  progress  of  high-church  opinion  from 
Harley  and  Sacheverel  to  the  Bangorian  dispute,  we  begin  with 
a  very  recent  period.  Within  our  own  times,  there  had  been  a 
most  extraordinary  revival  of  evangelical  doctrine  in  the  English 
church.  Its  decided  preachers  of  such  doctrine  were  counted  by 
thousands ;  it  was  working  an  upward  way  into  the  hierarchy  ; 
the  testimony  was  borne  before  Icings ;  the  dry  and  jejune  ethic 
which  had  lulled  the  fold,  and  in  delineating  which  the  shepherds 
had  but  talked  in  sleep,  was  well  nigh  exploded ;  a  system  of 
j>astor€il  vigilance  and  popular  organization  was  superinduced ; 
things  went  well ;  they  who  altogether  disliked  the  polity  and 
anti-christian  connexion  of  the  establishment,  saw  a  blessing  upon 
the  pious  clergy  and  laity  in  it  which  even  staggered  that  dis- 
like. It  was  no  uncommon  j)eri)lexity  with  the  nonconformists, 
how  auspices  so  divinely  rich  could  attend  those  who,  however 

J>eculiar  and  contradistinguished  from  others,  were  responsible 
brail  the  sins  of  that  deformed  institution.  If  any  looked  on  with 
holy  joy,  if  any  hailed  with  grateful  pleasure  each  token  of  favour 
as  it  fell  upon  its  altars,  it  was  the  protestant  dissenter;  he  was 
firm  to  his  principles,  but  he  was  not  narrowed  by  them ;  they 
gave  him  a  vantage  ground  and  a  dilated  horizon ;  he  employed 
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tbem  to  recognise  the  real  congregation  of  the  faithful ;  he  was 
a  lover  of  good  men;  he  added  to  brotherly  kindness  charity- 
Where  are  these  evangehcal  ministers  now  ?  Are  there  hundreds 
for  the  thousands  ?  Other  men  may  he  false  prophets,  but  these 
are  apostates  !  We  cannot  conceive  the  dimensions  of  their  guilt ; 
we,  bating  ever  moral  censure,  cannot  hesitate  to  charge  a  very 
baseness  on  their  motives.  When  fashion  ceased  to  smile  on 
them,  the  abjects  deserted  the  post  of  all  that  they  had  hitherto 
held  great  and  sacred ;  many  of  them  are  al  this  moment  the 
foremost  teachers  of  priestly  imposture ;  they  deride  their  former 
standing ;  they  speak  penitentially  of  any  fove  with  which  they 
once  embraced  a  differing  disciple ;  they  confess  the  impiety  of 
every  general  effort  to  promote  the  gospel  with  which  they  were 
intermixed.  We  own  that  we  shudder  when  we  think  of  these 
fallen  ones !  No  more  do  they  preach  Christ  crucified, — they 
mean  by  the  awful  phrase  no  atonement  but  a  personal  austerity. 
Justification  by  faith  is  no  longer  the  unction  and  soul  of  their 
ministry, — with  them  it  is  a  priestly  absolution.  Sanctification 
is  to  depend  on  occult  virtues  of  material  causes,  forbidding  the 
experience  of  the  interior  life.  A  certain  parlance  is  retained ; 
but  it  is  a  pseudo-evangeUsm.  Men  who  have  not  known  better 
may  thus  harangue  witn  a  comparative  excusablcness ;  but  who 
will  not  tremble  for  them  who  formexlygave  full  meaning  to  this 
language ;  who  cherished  dieso  as  special  and  vital  trutiis ; 
who  encountered  the  reproach  of  the  cross ;  now  crouching  to  the 
rising  power,  shrouding  their  heads  In  prevalent  and  flattering 
guise,  rcai^ing  every  aim  and  purpose  of  their  past  lives?  Mi- 
serable, most  miserable,  is  the  palinode,  when  we  remember  bow 
near  some  of  these  grey-haired  renegades  must  be  to  their  ac- 
count I 

The  machinery  ofthis  frightfully  lapsed  party  has  been  a  signal 
advantage,  a  trove  treasure,  to  this  new  division ;  it  has  taken 

f)OSsession  of  it,  and  still  wields  it ;  the  nomenclature  is  adopted 
ar  beyond  any  use  of  it  that  is  commonly  beheved ;  the  style  of 
external  manner,  in  Its  amiable  and  serious  temper,  is  very  gene- 
rally assumed  ;  the  preaching  address  is  emulated ;  thougb  the 
Btern  and  dictatorial  occasionally  is  betrayed,  it  Is  habitually  sub- 
dued ;  anathema  perchance  follows  irritation,  but  it  is  politicly 
checked.  These  pervertors  of  the  gospel  have  thus  easily  ol>- 
tained  a  ready  apparatus ;  it  is  the  same  trumpet,  but  it  gives 
another  sound ;  the  course  is  midisturbed,  but  far  different  are 
they  who  run  in  it. 

'rhe  means  are  varied,  with  a  supple  accommodation  to  place 
and  season.  To  entice  the  unwary,  nothing  can  be  too  cunningly 
managed.  The  staid,  the  regular,  the  rigid,  all  is. moulded  for 
the  passing  exhibition.     Licensed  school-room,  prayer  and  class 
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meeting,  tea  parties,  extemporaneous  prayer  and  preaching,  all 
that  savoured  of  the  despised  conventicle,  is  pressed  into  its  ser- 
vice :  rout,  levee,  conversazione,  are  also  rendered  tributary.  It 
is  thoroughly  elastic ;  it  can  fulsomely  affect  the  cause  of  the 
poor ;  it  speaks  as  though  it  envied  the  unlearned ;  it  is  filled 
with  the  pride  of  riches ;  it  arrogates  exclusive  scholarship  and 
lore ;  it  will  bend  with  any  sycophancy  for  the  favour  of  the 
crowd ;  it  is  essentially  a  thing  of  class  and  distinction. 

The  name  of  the  author  whose  sermons  now  lie  before  us,  has 
been  so  notably  associated  with  this  body  of  partizans,  that  wc 
owe  no  apology  to  him  for  passages  of  remark  which  their  con- 
duct has  extorted.  In  an  unguarded  hour,  but  certainly  not 
without  high  generosity,  he  identified  himself  with  No.  90  of 
the  Oxford  Tracts.  Until  then,  he  was  only  supposed  to  favour 
them,  lie  was  alwfiys  pointed  out  by  his  denomination  as  the 
thorough  Anglican-Catholic  parish  priest.  He  was  applauded 
to  the  echo  for  bringing  out  the  more  abstract  parts  of  the  system, 
and  making  them  operate  on  the  unlettered  and  the  rude.  This 
volume,  therefore,  is  of  no  slight  interest  as  presenting  the  sub- 
sistence which  can  be  given  to  more  scholastic  musings,  the 
exoteric  of  mysteries  which  were  as  yet  confined  to  cloister  and 
cell.  The  mystic  is  compelled  to  explanation.  The  oracle  must 
be  put  in  common  phrase.  The  hierophant  stands  beneath  the 
portico  of  the  temple.     lie  is  *  championed  to  the  utterance.' 

The  subjects  of  the  sermons  arc  as  follow : — L  She  hath  done 
what  she  could.  II.  On  a  Particular  Providence.  IIL  Predes- 
tination. TV,  On  Sacerdotal  Benediction.  V.  Palace  of  the 
King  of  Kings.  VI.  The  Doctrine  of  Holy  Places.  VIL  Public 
Worship  a  Sacrifice.  VIII.  Christian  Training.  IX.  On 
Watching.  X.  The  Lord's  Day.  XL  Moderation  of  the 
Church  of  England.  XII.  The  Song  of  the  Aneels.  XIII. 
Jesus  Christ  the  Righteous.  XIV.  The  cross  of  Christ  XV. 
The  Second  Advent.     XVI.  Faith,  Hope,  Charity. 

Those  who  might  expect  from  the  station  and  fame  of  this 
writer  a  classical  grace  of  diction,  purity,  and  selectness  of 
figure,  even  chaste  simplicity  of  language,  await  disappointment 
Sometimes  it  shows  a  certain  strength,  but  it  is  more  of  coarse 
vigour  than  happy  compactness.  It  is  uniformly  careless  in  its 
structure,  though  not  without  occasional  ambition  of  period  and 

1)oint  There  is,  moreover,  a  certain  ex-cathedra  rotundity ;  a 
)row-beating  sternness ;  a  convenient  method  of  getting  through 
a  sentence  without  much  aid  or  embarrassment  from  rhetonc. 
The  best  properties  of  the  style  are  an  evident  earnestness  and 
gravity ;  more  properly  this  state  of  mind  is  transfused  through 
it,  and  stamps  a  characteristic  upon  its  whole  complexion.  Large 
sonorous  expression  is  not  wanting ;  latinized  words  frequenUy 
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recur,  but  cbie£y  eucli  as  are  compounded  without  taste  or  autho- 
rity ;  it  is  ever  and  aoou  inflated  and  inelegant ;  it  riscB  without 
being  aiislaincd,  it  falls  without  rebound ;  it  is  atranMly  harsli 
in  its  rhytliin,  and  halting  iu  its  cadence.  It  is  loosely  diffiise, 
and  seldom  is  redeemed  by  even  a  stroke  of  condensation.  It 
is,  nevertheless,  rather  versatile  than  habituated ;  has  a  certain 
faculty  of  making  a  subject  clear  when  its  author  is  so  minded, 
while  it  is  not  ill-adapted  to  the  intellect  which  knows  no  adver- 
sary ;  is  ignorant  of  any  contrary  opinion,  and  fearlessly  glorilies 
ita  own  conclusion.  It  is  little  to  complain  of  a  reckless  cumpo- 
Bition  where  the  arp;ument  is  wholly  reckless. 

The  reader  of  this  volume,  if  he  knew  nothing  of  the  sect  to 
vfhich  it  belongs,  would  be  instantly  amazed  at  the  partial,  one- 
sided, view  which  it  takes  of  every  litigated  principle.  The 
author  never  pretended  even  coll^iate  habits :  he  has  always 
been  the  active  minister.  lie  baa  lived  the  greater  part  of  lus 
course  in  large  towns.  He  has  been  active  iu  the  lists  of  con- 
troversy, Yet  it  might  seem  that  there  never  occurred  to  his 
mind  a  possible  contrary  to  his  judgments.  His  is  the  scale,  aud 
Dot  the  balance. 

A  casual  and  uninformed  reader  might  be,  on  the  other  hand, 

somewhat  pleasingly  surprised  at  the  orthodox  parlance  which 

pervades  these  discourses.     There  are  the  strongest  disclaimers 

■   of  human  merit  and  strength,— fervid  assertions  of  justification 

by  fiiith,  and  even  apostrophes  to  the  cross.     A  little  further 

fierusal  will  convince  nira  that  this  is  too  supplementary.  There 
las  been  a  previous  gi-oundwork  of  remark  not  merely  suspicious, 
but  even  boldly  corrupL  The  author  appc.irs  aware  of  the 
offcDCQ.  llo  must  pnrrv  the  bursting  indignation  which  he  has 
provoked.  He  proceeds  to  a  reparation,  and  the  effect  would 
be  ludicrous  were  not  the  business  too  serious  for  lightness.  For 
determined  to  make  the  amends  most  ample  when  he  does 
begin,  he  violently  thrusts  an  incongruous  heap  of  doctrine  into 
his  peroration.  If  it  deserve  a  place  at  all,  it  should  have  ap- 
peared in  the  design  of  the  composition ;  it  should  have  flowed 
up  freely  from  his  heart ;  it  should  have  been  delineated  cau- 
tiously, but  6rmly :  as  it  is  often  now  presented,  it  wears  the 
impression  of  a  sedative  to  paradox  and  apology  for  blunder. 

It  will  be  only  equitable  to  exhibit  a  short  abstract  of  some  of 
the  leading  and  more  prominent  argument  of  these  sermons, 
which  were  doubtless  penned  as  a  manifesto  and  epitome  of  a 
specific  theology. 

The  first  sermon  in  the  book  shall  furnish  a  few  specimens, 
especially  of  a  certain  inconsistent  tone  of  statement,  and  of  the 
hurried  introduction  of  the  gospel  just  in  the  way  of  a  compen- 
sative settlement.    We  will  draw  the  earliest  citatioa  bom  its 
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close.  '  And  then,  oh  my  brethren,  what  joy  will  it  be  to  us 
when  the  day,  the  awful  day  of  judgment  having  come — that 
day  when  Satan  our  great  accuser  is  standing  near  us,  and  is  un- 
folding the  volume  to  point  out  our  offences  by  deed,  and  bv 
word,  and  by  thought,  to  detect  unholiness  in  our  holiest  things ; 
tiien,  oh  my  brethren,  what  joy  will  it  be  to  us  to  hear  the  Loni 
Jesus  proclaiming,  '  Let  them  alone,  they  have  done  not  all  tluit 
they  ought  to  liave  done,  but  they  have  done  wliat  they  could. 
My  grace  is  sufficient  for  their  sanctification  I  my  merits  Ibr  their 
salvation.'  Now  what  is  the  gist  of  this  divinity?  Tliat  our 
duty  and  our  ability  respect  different  measures ;  that  wc  may  do 
our  utmost,  and  yet  fall  short  of  our  obligation !  Wliat  moral 
])hil()sophy — what  scriptural  responsibility  is.  this  I  What  pre- 
vents our  discharge  of  duty  but  the  want  of  disposition?  W  liat 
constitutes  our  sinfulness  but  that  want?  The  language  implies 
that  the  Great  Master  gathers  where  he  had  not  sown.  All  tliat 
we  recjuire  for  Christ's  service — all  that  he  demands,  is  to  do 
what  we  ctm.  The  defect  is  not  properly  of  {lowcr,  but  of  will. 
And  then,  too,  how  unworthily  is  the  exclusive  hoj)c  of  the 
siimor,  and  the  unperfected  saint,  inserted,  not  as  a  climax,  but 
an  after-thought — a  suddenly  adopted  codicil!  Nor  is  it  clear 
wlnit  even  thus  is  intended.  Sanctification  is  strangely  sube<ti- 
tnted  for  justification,  the  common  mistake  of  the  llomish  church, 
and  not  an  unlikely  graft  for  the  scion  of  the  Anglican  faction. 

There  is  even  in  this  primary  discourse  a  mature  development 
of  the  peculiarities  by  which  ^  this  kind'  is  known.  Its  Imtred 
of  catholicity  is  thus  confirmed,  and  by  a  shameless  abuse  of 
c{U()ted  inspiration.  ^  We  are  to  remember  that  there  is  one 
bcMly  as  well  an  one  s])irit,  and  we  are  to  have  regard  to  the 
unity  of  the  body  as  well  as  to  the  unity  of  the  spirit;  and  if  we 
attem])t,  therefore,  to  promote  God's  glory  in  opposition  to  the 
]>rinciples  of  his  universal  church,  or  to  the  regulations  of  tluii 
particuhu:  branch  of  it  under  which  his  providence  lias  placed  us. 
It  is  to  be  feared  that  we  are  only  self-seekers,  seli-pleascrs. 
indulging  merely  im  unsiuictified  enthusiasm.  It  is  certain  that 
we  retard  the  object  we  ])rofess  to  promote :  instciul  of  pleasing 
W(>  displease  (lod,  for  we  displease  him  when  we  disobey  him, 
and  we  disobc^y  him,  speaking  to  us  by  his  providence,  when  we 
go  out  of  our  appointc^d  sphere,  and  doing  what  St.  Paul  would 
7iot  do,  stretch  ourselves  l)eyond  *the  measure  of  our  line.' — \y.'22. 
Is  not  this  delectable  in  logic,  in  temi)er,  in  generosity?  It  Ls  a 
v(TY  fair  sani])le  of  everv  attempt  of  the  author  to  reason,  and  to 
enforce  himself  by  sacred  text.  Did  not  the  church,  which  wa< 
at  .lerusalem,  *go  out  of  its  a]>iM)inted  sphere,' when  its  members 
'  went  everywhere  preaching  the  word'?  Did  they  nut  infringe 
'  the  regulations  of  that  particuUir  branch  under  which  rruvidence 
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had  placed  them,'  when  tliey  '  preached  the  gospel  iii  many 
villages  of  the  Samaritans'?  Ditl  the  primitive  disciples  recog- 
nise '  the  measure  of  any  '  line'  of  a  wretchetl  partiz&Qship  hut 
that  which  should  '  reach'  unlo  the  world?  If  delicately  they 
forbore  to  cross  '  other  men's  labours,'  was  it  from  any  question 
of  their  claims  ?  Was  it  not  from  a  sense  of  their  worth,  and  an 
admiration  of  their  efficiency  ? 

We  also  find  in  this  discourse  a  justification  of  that  practice 
which  we  must  deem  neither  innocent  nor  doubtful,  bowing  at 
the  name  of  Jesiis,  '  To  glorify  their  Saviour,  they  who  would 
have  anointed  his  head  when  on  earth,  will  assume  in  his  house 
the  attitude  of  devotion,  nor  ever  utter  the  name  of  his  humanity, 
Jesus,  without  that  reverence  which  the  church  enjoins,'  &c. 
Now  this  usage,  though  ui^d  in  the  canons  of  the  establishment, 
is  not  in  its  rubric :  its  performance  when  the  name  of  Jesus 
occurs  in  the  Apostles' creed  and  in  the  Nicene,  is  only  traditionary 
and  capricious.  Many  excellent  clergymen  refrain  from  it. 
Should  any  defend  it  on  scriptural  sanction, — '  That  at  the  name 
of  Jesus  every  knee  should  bow,'  we  need  only  remind  them 
that  our  sex's  inclination  of  the  head  cannot  satisfy  the  letter  of 
the  rule,  and  that  this  is  as  hgurative  a  requirement  as  looking 
to  Christ,  or  kissing  the  Son.  And  why  should  this  sound,  this 
vocable,  be  preferred  to  every  other  which  speak  forth  the  con- 
ception of  that  W{jrd  who  is  God,  that  Redeemer  who  is  mighty  ? 
Why  not  do  homage  to  the  Son  of  the  Father  in  truth  and  love  ? 
to  the  High-priest  of  our  profession  ?  to  Immanuel  ?  These  great 
and  transcendent  titles  may  be  all  enumerated,  and  yet  not  fol- 
lowed by  a  sign  of  reverence.  The  name  is  used,  therefore,  not 
for  itB  idea,  but  as  a  sound.  Now  this  carries  it  into  the  heart 
of  idolatry.  For  these  very  men  have  repeatedly  said  that  bowing 
to  3  painting  or  image  of  Christ,  though  it  should  be  intended  to 
terminate  upon  him,  is  painting  or  image  worship.  The  optica] 
impression  is  that  which  calls  it  forth.  This  is  felt  to  be  the 
essence  of  the  crime.  But  here  is  a  sound, — not  the  idea,  for 
that  is  su^ested  by  many  titles  which  would  equally  deserve  the 
obeisance, — and  it  is  worshipped.  In  the  one  case,  it  is  the 
optical  impact ;  in  the  other,  it  is  the  auricular.  It  is  in  both  a 
sensible  sign,  whether  on  eye  or  ear.  If  we  have  any  fixed 
definition  of  idolatry,if  there  be  such  athing, — though  we  would 
he  loudest  in  the  real  adoration  of  the  ^viuur,  nor  from  his 
*  Father's  praise  disjoin,' — this  honouring  of  a  word  is  a  sema- 
latria,  a  reserved,  but  a  true,  idolatry. 

The  sermon  on  predestination  is  likely  to  excite  much  curiosity, 
when  propounded  from  such  a  quarter.  It  might  have  been  sup- 
posed that  the  subject  would  be  treated  on  ils  controversial 
merits — that   the   dissertation  would   adjudicate   between  rival 
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opinions.  The  preacher  is  innocent  of  the  least  impression  tliat 
it  has  been  variously  understood.  He  proceeds  to  Biicw  that  the 
nations  which  have  received  Christianitv  among  them  are  the 
elect ;  that  the  heathen  are  not  the  elect  f  It  is  an  outward  con- 
dition. ^  Thus  the  Apostle  addresses  the  church  of  the  Thessa- 
loniansy  good  and  bad  commingled,  as  knowing  their  election  of 
God.'  (p.  58.)  The  noblest  predestination  allowed  is  to  some 
future  sphere,  which  they  who  have  never  heanl  of  Christ,  though 
the  atonement  may  be  apjplied  to  them,  cannot  attain.  It  is 
lamentable  to  see  the  stolid  ignorance,  or  the  sliuffliug  evasive- 
ness, of  this  discourse ;  it  is  not  in  fairness  nor  integrity-^it  is  a 
painful  mockery. 

The  succccdmg  sermon  is  on  sacerdotal  benediction.  After 
much  special  pleading  and  logomachy,  it  resolves  itself  into  the 
Janscnist  confession.  There  is  no  absolution  without  contrition ; 
its  priestly  pronunciation  is  useless,  save  as  contrition  exists ;  but 
where  it  exists,  there  is  absolution.  Why,  then,  should  it  be 
pronounced  ?  This  benediction  is  shewn  to  be  inapplicable  but 
to  the  son  of  peace ;  but  in  that  peace  he  possesses  iL  There  is, 
we  admit,  a  acclarative  good.  An  imus  aperaium  is  ))erha]>s  im- 
])licd  in  the  argument  of  tliis  author,  but  it  is  not  avowed. 
Sacramental  act  and  ])riestly  remission  are  still  left  perfectly 
conditional.  There  is  much  fencing.  ^  I  dare  not,  waits  upon  1 
would.' 

The  next  was  preached  during  the  ser\'ices  connected  with 
the  consecration  of  the  new  parish  church  in  Leeds.  It  is  the 
most  elaborate  in  the  volume.  It  abounds  in  all  the  ))cculiarities 
of  the  writer  and  of  his  sect.  Here  we  have  the  apostolical  i^uc- 
ccssion,  though  the  election  on  the  first  vacancy  in  that  college 
was  set  aside,  and  no  election  on  the  second  was  attempted. 
There  is  also  a  bungling  endeavour  to  shew  that  the  Christian 
church,  with  a  few  exceptions  of  detail,  is  equally  a  theocracy 
with  the  Jewish;  forgetting  that  that  terminated  when  Israel 


to  ask  us  a  king.'  Then  was  Jehovah's  retributive  abdication. 
The  thcocnicy  now  presumed  is  but  a  hierarchy,  conii)etcut  to 
administer  all,  ]K)ssessing  in  ri^ht  abundance  of  grace,  voiding 
every  oflicc  of  Messiah  the  Prince — not  even  a  dependency  on 
heaven,  but  an  inde])cndent  province  I  A  theocracy  inueed ! 
Thoy  install  any  bishop,  without  so  nmch  as  asking,  concerning 
rivaf  candidates, — shew  whether  of  these  two  Thou  hast  chosen  I 
II10V  give  the  Holy  Ghost  at  will!  They  claim  the  power  of 
justifying  <'Uk1  regenerating!  They  defer  to  the  Ileaa  of  the 
church  in  nothing  I    They  are  the  irnpmum,  without  any  tn  im- 
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Jterio.  Political  establishment,  crown-appointed  prelates,  statc- 
inductcd  clergymen,  auction-eiuljlnzonecl  advowaonB,  and  ail  this 
while  ft  theocracy ! 

The  sanguine  author  ne?er  wants  a  reason,  nor  is  he  ever 
deserted  of  hope.  '  There  ia  no  failure  of  subjects,'  says  he, '  for 
under  the  rule  of  the  heavenly  Sovereign,  countless  thoueands  ai* 
daily  bom,  even  as  many  aa,  being  born  of  water  and  of  the 
Spirit,  enter  the  kingdom  of  God,  through  the  instmrnent  of  our 
King's  appointment,' 

Space  does  not  allow  us  to  examine  some  assertions,  which 
were,  perhaps,  never  exceeded  in  rashness  and  headlong  violence. 
'  As  the  spiritual  kingdom  increases  in  numbers,  and  as  its 
powers  are  more  fully  developed  in  any  nation,  it  must  become 
an  object  of  jealousy  to  that  country  in  which  it  exiata.'  We 
wholly  deny  it,  unless  it  affects  a  secular  competition — another 
political  jurisdiction,  '  The  state  is,  of  course,  bound  to  protect 
Itself,'  Let  it,  against  all  evil  doers;  but  it  must  then  be  a 
•praise'  to  the  spiritual  Christian,  for  he  'docth  well.'  '  One, 
then,  of  two  things  must,  in  course  of  time,  follow:  either  the 
Btate  must  persecute  the  church — that  is  to  say,  it  must  seek,  in 
self-defence,  to  put  down  a  power  within  itself  not  amenable  to 
the  laws  of  its  own  polity,  and  to  punish  or  drive  away  citizens 
prepared,  though  never  to  rebel,  yet  to  disobey  laws  inconsistent 
with  the  superior  laws  of  the  spiritual  kingdom,  while  yielding 
without  a  murmur  to  the  penalties  of  disobedience ;  or  else,  on 
the  other  hand,  (he  state  must  ally  itself  with  the  thurcb,  and, 
in  greater  or  less  degree,  itself  become  blended  with  the  kingdom 
of  God.'  We  never  understood  to  what  extent  the  doctrine  of 
selfiiefence  might  carry  men  before.  Doubdess,  then,  Nebu- 
chadnezzar only  properly  coerced  his  recusant  subjects  on  the 
Elains  of  Dura ;  or,  had  he  adopted  the  religion  of  his  captives, 
is  twofold  government  would  have  been  a  theocracy.  Not  a 
word  of  blame  falls  from  Dr.  Hook  on  the  state  which  thus  per- 
secutes; not  awordofregret  for  the  church  which  thus  succumbs  I 
In  both  suppositions  he  sees  a  perfect  propriety. 

Startling  as  are  the  novelties  of  the  day,  we  constantly  find 
something  newer  and  newer  still.  WTiat  will  be  thought  of  this? 
— it  is  almost  the  last — can  it  be  followed  by  any  better?  '  And 
this  it  is  that  gives  to  chanting  its  charm.  They  who  have 
realized  the  idea  which  I  have  this  day  placed  before  you, 
desire,  when  doing  their  homage  to  their  lieaventy  King,  to  ap- 
proach him  with  peculiar  services,  with  prayers  offered  in  a 
peculiar  tone — a  tone  not  used  on  any  other  occasion — a  tone 
which,  while  they  pray,  reminds  them  that  they  are  discheiging 
no  ordinary  duty — that  with  the  very  angels,  and,  as  it  appears 
from  Isaiah,  in  the  very  Qunner  of  aogeb,  they  are  doing  their 
»  N  2 
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homage/  Now^  chanting  is  but  singing ;  it  is  the  musical  ex- 
pression, in  common  acccj>tance,  of  prose :  the  very  same  tune, 
with  a  little  adaptation,  goes  as  well  with  metre.  There  is 
nothing  very  peculiar  in  this.  Should  the  Gregorian  notes  be 
intended,  they  arc  rarely  used  but  in  the  Church  of  llome.  Our 
cathedral  recitative  must  be  meant;  but  it  requires  a  school- 
ma.ster  to  teach  it :  it  is  to  almost  cve^  per8<m  a  laborious  in- 
doctrination. It  is  a  most  unhappy  difficulty,  if  the  set  term  of 
jmiycr.  We  had  thought  that  all  peculiar  tone  was  contrary  to 
taste.  We  have  heard  that  of  the  meeting-house  rather  builbonishly 
caricatured,  we  neither  saying  whether  it  does  or  does  not  exist. 
Who  can  spontaneously  catch  the  strain  ?  If  the  clergyman  could 
not  take  up  the  key-note  when  entoncd,  is  his  church  no  more 
the  house  of  prayer?  Can  that  people,  having  no  ear,  offer  no 
homage  ? 

We  cannot  but  refer  to  the  tenth  discourse,  which  is  entitled 
*  the  Lord's  Day,'  and  founded  on  (^^oloss.  ii.  16,  17.  In  this  the 
well-known  latitudinarian  view  of  llomanism  and  its  younger 
sist(T,  touching  the  sanctity  of  the  Christian  sabbath,  is  most 
ujuMjuivocally  betrayed.  We  little  doubt  that  both  would  gladly 
<!onimute  it  for  Friday.  They  readily  sap  any  authority  which 
rests  solely  on  revelation,  that  they  may  litl  up  the  authority  of 
the  church.  They  endeavour,  therefore,  to  inveigle  the  observer 
of  the  Christian  day  into  an  argumentative  dilcnmia.  They  select 
this  text,  and  hope  to  shew  the  abrogation  of  the  sabbath  of  the 
ancient  law.  '^i'hey  then  insist  that  there  is  no  appointment  of 
another.  I'hus  they  attempt  to  shut  us  up  to  the  admission, 
that  imless  we  receive  the  institute  from  them,  we  are  left  with- 
out one.  Now,  this  is  passing  strange,  when  we  remember  that 
the  (Church  of  England,  in  its  most  solemn  service,  reads  tlie 
whole  decalogue  as  fully  bhiding  now,  and  that  its  children, 
on  the  eruuiciation  of  the  fourth  commandment,  pray,  *  Incline 
our  hearts  to  keep  this  law.'  How,  then,  can  a  churchman  speak 
as  follows? — *  We  contend  that  the  fourth  commandment,  being 
a  ])arL  of  the  ceremonial  law,  has  been  abrogated.'  (p.  245.)  it 
never  was  a  part  of  the  ceremonial  law.  Where  is  Uie  proof  of 
its  abrogation?  The  aforesaid  text  is  adduced.  Now,  it  was 
from  th(^  begirniiug,  ere  Kber  could  be  known.  Sacrifice  ke])t 
this  sevenfold  division.  Noah  reckoned  the  dates  of  the  deluge 
in  the  same  manner.  Israel,  while  yet  it  had  not  stood  before 
Sinai,  regarded  the  ])rimseval  observance  in  its  collection  of  the 
maiuui.  '^i'hat  nation  received  the  law  as  in  nowise  new:  * /v- 
mvmhrr  the  sabbath  day.'  It  wtis  universal  in  its  imi)ort«  All 
men  needed  rest.  "J'hat  record  of  cremation  was  alike  interesting 
to  evcTy  inhabitant  of  earth.  ()p]N)rtunity  and  occasion  must  be 
most  important  to  the  exercise  of  social  worship  in  every  circum* 
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'  stBQce ;  it  is  n  moral  dcnmDcl  ou  inAti.  The  time  is  the  positive 
part  of  the  prccejH ;  the  eervice,  and  tlie  proportion  of  tne  time 
to  the  service,  is  the  imprescriptible.  The  manner  of  rcasotibig 
upon  it  in  the  Pauline  epi&tlcs,  we  think,  proves  nothing  as  to  its 
re[K?al.  The  rule  there  inculcated  of  mutual  forbearance  towards 
those  who  eat  or  who  eat  not,  who  esteem  one  day  more  than 
another,  or  who  esteemed  it  not,  cannot  respect  nnytlung  further 
than  the  particular  fasta  or  indulgcDces  of  LeviticaL  periods. 
The  word  in  the  verse,  on  which  the  argument  of  the  sermon 
now  under  our  review  is  founded,  is  S^iS^arcio;  not  the  aabbath 
dajr,  but  sabbaths  or  sabbath  days.  Tlie  festivals  and  convoca- 
tions which  did  not  fall  on  the  scvcntli  day  were  called  sabbaths ; 
thus  the  day  of  atonement  was  denominated :  '  It  sball  be  unto 
you  at  sabbath  o?  rest:  in  tlie  jtinih  day  of  the  month  at  even, 
from  even  unto  even,  shall  ye  celebrate  your  sabbatli.' — Leviu 
xxiii.  32,  There  must  be  an  antitype  to  every  figure.  The  Christian 
rest  may  correspond  to  the  legal ;  or  it  may  point  to  heaven.  The 
ara^umcut  is  equally  strong ;  the  figure  must  be  in  force  until  so 
fuliillcd.  We  have,  on  either  shewmg,  the  sabbalh;  the  altera- 
tion in  the  time  proves  nothing  agamst  its  inexomblc  validity; 
for,  was  it  now  altered  for  the  first  time?  Was  it  not  varied  by  a 
day  in  Iho  wilderness  ?  The  tribes  marched  on  the  fifteenth  day  of 
the  second  month  from  Elim  to  Sin — on  the  seventh  from  that  was 
the  sabbath ;  then  tliat  day  of  their  journey  was  the  sabbath. 
This  cannot  be.  Their  sabbath  was,  too,  a  special  remembrancer : 
God  '  gave'  it  them ;  but  it  was  given  to  all.  Then  was  not 
this  [wculiar  gift  in  a  diftercnt  form? — It  wiis  a  sign  betwixt 
liimscif  and  them.  Tlien  must  it  not  have  been  marked  by 
some  diversity  ? — They  were  commanded  to  keep  it  because  of 
their  dehverance  from  bondage.  When  a  new  character  and 
reason  were  infused  into  it,  would  it  not  receive  a  new  indica- 
tion ? — The  probable  inference  is  that  tlic  day  was  changed  from 
the  patriarchal  notation,  that  it  was  carried  back  from  our  first 
day  to  our  last  of  the  week,  and  that  the  Lord's  day  is  the  original 
period  of  solemnization.  The  day  is  of  no  consequence  to  the 
moral  rule ;  the  interval  and  the  employment  being  the  same. 
But  have  we  not  the  law  for  the  occurrence  of  the  sabbath  ? — ■ 
The  example  of  Christ,  and  of  his  apostles  acting  under  him,  is 
decisive.  Having  risen  from  the  dead;  He,  greater  than  the 
temple,  and  Lord  of  the  sabbath,  kept  this  day  in  his  awful  appa- 
rition to  the  disciples.  He,  during  the  forty  days  of  his  earthly 
sojourn  '  spake  to  them  of  the  things  pertaining  to  the  kingdom 
of  God.'  They  obeyed,  and  their  acts  are  our  ordinances.  The 
first  day  is  the  appointed  time  for  breaking  bread,  and  for  laying 
by  in  store  the  alms.  The  holy  exile  of  Patmos  still  counted  hia 
days  by  that  of  the  Ijord.     Mwi,  as  tlie  creature,  obeyed  it  from 
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tlip  foundation  of  iho  world;  tbc  Hebrew  had  a  yet 
motivp;  the  Christian,  in  its  eooibination  of  all  former  icdMn 
with  thnt  which  conaecratcs  it  cmphatifaily  an  the  day  which  tie 
Lord  hath  madp,  the  resurrection  of  Jesas  Christ  from  the 
eravc, — poBsesses  the  noblest  grounds  of  all.  Yet  14II  ibis  u  w 
be  miidc  light  of,  ntid  thtis  quoth  our  prracher ; — *  If  io  cbUioIic 
countries  upon  the  continent,  in  apite  of  the  supeiBtitJoD*  of 
fonugn  catholics,  much  to  be  Inmented,  there  be  more  warmibi 
itnd  if  it  be  said  that,  atthongh  public  amusements  arc  encour^^ 
in  the  evening,  the  churches  are  crowded  in  the  momiof^  eiiU 
we  arc  to  remember  that  in  those  countries  e^'cry  Friday  m,  br 
devout  persons,  as  religiously  observed  as  the  Sunday ;  and  imul 
the  embolics  of  England,  the  members  of  the  English  ehofchrdu 
likewise,  we  must  protest  against  any  relaxation  of  the  U« 
which  enforce  the  strict  observance  of  the  Lord'a  day,  ewti 
though  that  day,  in  England,  appear  to  foreigners  niort*  UJtc  a 
fast  timn  a  festival,  more  like  a  Jewish  snblxith  than  a  Chrixlian 

holiday We  must  not  yield  whnt  we  jhmuow  twfiV  we 

have  secured  an  equivalent.'  We  do  not  allemni  to  parw  the 
sentence,  we  do  not  sec  quite  clearly  throi^b  tae  oyntax,  the 
members  of  it  seeming  rather  coni'ersalive  than  agreed,— but  wc 
call  on  our  readers  to  mark  the  drift  !  When  it  can  be  dooc,  ihr 
calendar  shall  bo  restored,  iind  the  Lord's  day  be  seen  taking  its 
level  with  Sl  George's  day  I  When  a  cumpenstuion  can  be 
obtained  in  saintly  anniversaries,  then  shall  tie  Lonl'a  dav  I« 
relaxed  of  the  present  unsightly  stricfiieee,no  more  offending  tiyils 
veto  of  gaiety,  but  happdy  blending  opera  and  ballet  wild  its  use ! 
Our  observations  nave  far  outgrown  our  purpose.  We  shall 
leave  the  other  discourses  to  the  undirected  opinions  of  our 
readers.  Wc  l)ut  dwell  momentarily  upon  one,  for  the  soke  of 
illustrating  what  some  have  supposed  a  necessary  difficulty  in  the 
way  of  those  who  symbolize  with  so  many  tenets,  and  with  so 
much  of  the  spirit,  of  Popciy, — It  is  the  XV.,  the  Second  Ad* 
vent.     If  Rome  be  thus  harmless,  what  becomes  of  the  flDitriiil 

Sredictions  which  are  fblmincd  against  it?  That  Wicked,  tbc 
Ian  of  Sin,  Antichrist, — what  mean  these  epithets  which  caut^ 
rize  its  brow  ?  They  are  all  misapplied  1  There  is  u>  arise  0 
hcro-monstcr,  an  infidel  leader ;  Lis  forty  and  two  mondia  are  yet 
to  begin,  and  sll  the  tribtilHtion  which  we  had  hoped  was  post  is 
Htilt  to  come  1 1  We  have  not  seen  the  persecuting  power — the 
Antichrist !  I  This  is  the  way  in  which  Oxford  exculpates  the 
fierce  and  bloody  <lmgi>nades  of  Rome,  and  lonth,  most  lonlh, 
arc  we  to  IwhoUl  this  author  doing  Buit  and  Kcr^ice  in  nidi  a 
cauw.  How  unhappy  is  its  influence  upon  his  own  mind,  the 
ibilowing  hues  will  prove.  Speaking  of  iliowe  who,  like  him-"" 
ore  the  uncoinpronuiing  dcfcndcre  of  the  English  chi     " 
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exclaims : — '  Theirs  is  no  idle,  childish  disiiutCj  as  betweeu 
Bcct  and  sect ;  theirs  is  no  parly  advocacy  of  an  establishment, 
which  they  know,  as  the  nation  apostatizes, — as  in  common  with 
all  the  nations  of  the  world  it  will  do, — must  sooner  or  later  fall,' 
&C.  &c.  How  happy  do  we  feel,  unlike  this  melancholy  seer,  in 
thinking  that  though  the  conflict  he  not  finished,  it  is  pressing 
hourly  to  its  victory  !  How  secure  we  feel  in  our  membership 
with  a  church  which  never  can  be  in  danger  1 

If  wc  have  spoken  out,  if  we  have  not  flattered  what  too  many 
show  themselves  disposed  to  palliate,  it  is  because  wc  are  per- 
auaded  that  the  evil  is  moat  appalling.  Others  may  sec  and 
only  consider  it  as  an  academic  dispute;  we  have  addressed 
ourselves  to  its  study  as  a  practical  evil.  We  concern  ourselves 
with  it  as  a  poison  widely  diifused  and  incessantly  at  work. 
Activity  is  not  denied,  but  it  cannot  surely  redeem  a  virus. 
There  may  be  a  strictness  of  manners  in  the  room  of  former  gaiety 
and  dissipation ;  but  there  is  no  change  for  the  better  as  to 
spiritual  religion.  The  ministers  of  this  community  can  the  more 
eficctiially  scoff  at  it,  now  that  they  have  doffed  their  former 

Earb  and  levity ;  now  that  the  hunter,  and  the  lounger,  and  the 
tineant,  are  not  seen  among  them.  The  use  of  evangelical  doc- 
trine but  subserves  a  cruel  end.  It  is  made  a  lure  to  blind  sus- 
picion, and  draws  but  more  surely  into  the  toils.  It  is  the  item 
which  carries  the  sum.  It  is  the  make-weight  which  determines 
the  balance.  We  can  honestly  say  that  should  the  inquirer, 
roused  by  the  sting  of  guilt  and  the  forewarning  of  danger,  go  to 
any  such  '  discreet  and  learned  ministers  of  God's  word,  he 
would  be  diverted  from  simple  faith  in  Christ  and  importunate 
supplication  for  the  Spirit,  His  wound  would  be  healed  slightly. 
He  would  be  told  of  a  church  with  whose  corporate  welfare  he 
was  henceforth  bouud  up ;  of  the  necessity  of  looking  from  the 
operations  of  his  own  mmd  to  the  sacraments;  of  certain  restric- 
tions for  a  season,  and  not  a  uniform  discipline  ;  of  the  holiness  of 
places  ralhcr  than  that  of  the  heart.  The  souls  of  men,  we 
scruple  not  to  say,  were  in  far  less  jeopardy  when  Christ  was  less 
named,  and  the  gospel  was  more  distantly  approached.  The 
jejune  morality  of  Socrates  and  Eplctetus  did  not  deceive.  The 
ceremonial  administration  had  its  fixed  value;  there  was  no 
pretence ;  there  was  no  lying  in  wait,  no  sanctimony,  no  magic 
manipulation ;  all  was  clear,  explicit,  avowed.  The  awakened 
sinner  sought  another  doctrine  and  another  rest.  Many  are  now 
beguiled.  There  are,  nevertheless,  manifestations  of  reaction : 
as  cordially  do  we  rejoice  in  these  symptoms  as  though  we  called 
the  English  church  our  home.  Were  we  its  deadly  enemies,  we 
must  have  rejoiced  at  this  waste  of  its  health  and  power;  we 
must  have  felt  a  lai'ge  delight  at  this  omen  of  its  fall.     Anything 
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SO  ilivourablc  to  the  cause  of  Protostftnt  DisRcnt,  considcrod  ns  a 
party  or  a  inovcincnt,  could  not  have  hnpi)cucd.  It  givoH  us  h 
streni^tli  of  moral  contrnKt  in  our  settled  sentiments  and  inllcxililc 
priticiplcs  which  we  cannot  too  highly  estimate.  But  Protestant 
J)iKsent  iH,  with  us,  no  end;  lighter  than  a  feather,  save  as  a 
l)elpcr  to  the  truth ;  nicnncr  than  a  straw,  but  as  a  quickening  of 
the  luiivcrsal  churcli.  We  sympathize  witii  those  who  are  in 
trammels,  the  more  that  we  are  free.  We  would  even  invite  the 
Hying  or  harassed  children  of  Jerusalem,  now  in  bondage,  to  our 
hnml)le  but  quiet  Pcllu,  where  there  is  no  fear  of  man  to  bring  a 
snare  I  liut  that  sect  which  has  already  wrought  so  vast  a  mis- 
chief must  still  be  watched.  To  save  itself  it  will  wear  every 
mask,  it  will  offer  every  atonement,  it  will  utter  every  recanta- 
tion ;  l)ut  it  is  remorseless,  and  it  is  insatiable.  There  never 
was  a  more  gras])ing  domination,  a  more  vaulting  ambition,  a 
more  reckless  exj)edience.  It  is  known  by  no  principle,  it  is 
deducible  to  no  rule.  It  is  worthy  of  its  parentage,  but  it  is  far 
more  supple  and  tcm]>orizinG;.  It  can  take  any  shape ;  it  can  ac- 
coinm()(lat(^  any  difliculty ;  it  can  issue  any  coin  ;  it  can  venture 
any  insinuation.  IVancis  was  not  more  meek ;  I^yolu  was  not 
of  more  unbounded  stomach  ;  Dominic  was  not  more  unrelent- 
ing in  his  most  cruel  tortures ;  but  Fable  can  only  depict  tlieir 
character,  they  have  no  jirototyiK)  besides : 

*  Millc  addc  catenas: 
Ktrugict  taincn  luce  scelcratus  vincuU  Proteus.** 


Art.  III.    I.    The  Mmtal  and  Moral  Dit/niit/  of  JVoma/t,     By  tin* 
K<^v.  H.  l*ars<)ns.     l2ino.     pp.  3o5.     John  Snow.     1842. 

1^.    77f<'  Dattffhtrrs  of  Knffland^  thrir  Position  in  Societi/y  Characfrr^ 
and  livsponsibilitirs.  ]Jy  Mrs.  Ellis.  Post  8vo.  pp.  3%.     London: 

Fisher.      1H42. 

TiiK  |)rcscnt  age  is  marked  by  llio  efforts  which  are  being  nuide 
to  i)r()niote  the  real  and  solid  excellences  of  the  female  sex,  and 
this  is  one  of  its  most  delightful  and  important  *  signs."  The 
feeling  of  honour  and  rc.s|)ect  with  which  that  sex  is  regarded  by 
the  other,  is,  and  has  long  been,  (piite  high  enough,  but  it  needs 
a  more  healthy  direction  and  Ji  more  practical  expression.  It  is 
impossible  for  any  people  exposed  to  the  full  influences  of  the 
(Muistian  religi(m  to  be  grossly  wanting  in  that  feeling.  Tlic 
general  nrineiples  of  that  religion,  the  accounts  it  gives  us  of  her 
history,  her  vocation,  and  responsibilities,  the  express  injunctions 
it  contains  as  to  the  mode  in  which  she  should  be  treated,  acting 
upon   the  strong  and  natural  dispositions  of  our  nature,  must 

*  Horat.  Satir.  Lib.  11.,  9.    Lin.  Ixi.,  I* 
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m  ta'isQ  woman  tu  a  more  di^iiiTietl  position,  aud  invcat  her  with  a 
■  mure  profound  and  delicate  esteem,  than  would  otherwise  belong 
I  to  her.  The  tender  and  irrepressible  affection  with  which  the 
I  female  foliowcre  of  our  Lord  waited  at  his  cross  and  hurried  to 
his  tomb,  while  it  was  a  fine  development  of  woman's  rich  and 
cracefid  goodness  under  the  influences  of  heavenly  trutli  and 
love,  mi^ht  have  been  the  fruit  of  a  mystic  anticipation  of  those 
peculiar  blessings  which  should  flow  to  their  sex  from  the  religion 
which  he  revealed.  We  can  fancy  them,  not  only  as  shewing 
forth  a  personal  regard,  but  as  representuig  the  homage  of  their 
Ecx  to  Him  whom  future  limes  should  prove  to  be  their  peculiar 
deliverer.  The  regard  for  '  the  sex'  which  Christianity  fosters, 
has  passed  tbrouch  various  conditions ;  it  has  had  many  diflcrcnt 
outward  types ;  it  has  risen  and  fallen  according  as  it  has  pos- 
sessed or  wanted  influences  auxiliary  to  those  of  Christianity ; 
but  it  has  been  with  weaker  or  more  vigorous  force,  with  worse 
or  better  revelation,  wherever  that  system  of  truth  and  khidnesH 
has  prevailed.  Of  the  measure  of  this  regard  which  exists  at  the 
present  time  in  our  own  countrj',  we  have  no  grounds  to  coni- 

Slain ;  our  complaint  is  of  the  way  in  which  it  manifests  itself, 
lot  withstanding  its  prevalence,  our  female  population  are  not 
what  or  where  tney  ought  to  be,  nor  are  they  near  to  it.  '  The 
lights  of  woman'  stand  in  need  of  stanch  and  energetic  advo- 
cacy ;  the  highest  of  them  more  loudly  call  for  the  hearing  and 
submission  of  her  oppressors,  than  do  many  others  of  greater 
popularity  and  belter  prospect  of  success.  Woman,  though  not 
generally  subjected  to  occupations,  that  in  other  times  and 
countries  have  disgraced  her  lord  and  master,  more  than  her,  is 
not  regarded  or  treated  in  the  right  light.  She  is  looked  upon 
as  a  machine  more  than  as  a  spiritual  agent ;  she  is  esteemed  an 
object  to  be  praised,  rather  than  a  rational  instrument  of  incal- 
culable force ;  her  ailments  and  infirmities,  rather  than  solid 
excellences,  make  her  interesting;  and  she  is  valued,  not  so 
much  for  what  she  does  as  for  what  she  cannot  do.  We  rejoice, 
however,  that  the  times  afford  evi<lencc8  of  a  great  change  in  this 
respecL  Many  works  have  appeared  within  the  last  few  years, 
whose  abject  has  been  tn  mamtain  the  capacity  of  woman  for  a 
higher  function  than  she  has  yet  discharged,  and  her  riglit  to  be 
so  educated  and  disciplined  as  to  be  qualified  for  it.  It  is  true 
that  these  works  spealc  highly  of  woman  ;  this  may  be  easily  ad- 
mitted and  defended.  To  rescue  any  class  from  a  state  inferior 
to  its  powers,  it  must  be  proved  tliat  its  powere  deaer\e  a  higher 
one.  But  the  tendency  of  this  commendation  is  not  to  injure, 
but  to  improve.  Women  have  been  commonly  praised  at  the 
expense  of  their  excellences ;  they  have  been  praised  for  things 
of  trifling  value,  and  things  which  entail  no  peculiar  duties  and 
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responsibilities.  But  the  praise  to  which  we  refer  is  of  faculties 
ana  capabilities,  every  one  of  which  is  inseparably  associated  with 
solemn  obligations.  Vanity  will  not  spring  from  a  just  percep- 
tion of  their  mental  endowments  and  social  influence;  to  see  them 
is  the  only  way  of  becoming  humble.  It  feeds  on  ignorance  and 
forgctfulness  of  them,  while  humility  and  modesty  are  here,  as 
elsewhere,  the  natural  results  of  correct  knowledge.  To  show 
what  woman  may  and  should  be,  while  it  is  the  only  possible 
way  of  raising  her  to  her  just  position  in  society,  will  itself  tend, 
not  to  inflate,  but  to  correct  and  chasten  her. 

Mr.  Parsons  is  a  very  chivalrous  advocate  of  the  sex.  Wc 
cannot  but  dissent  from  the  opinion,  which  he  boldly  maintains, 
of  the  intellectual  equality  of  the  sexes,  while  we  admit  that  the 
error  and  mischief  of  estimating  too  highly  the  female  mind 
arc  less  than  of  thinking  of  it  too  meanly.  In  order  to  arrive  at 
a  proper  estimate  of  its  powers,  it  is  necessary  to  remember  not 
only  what  it  has  achieved,  but  the  disadvantages  under  which  the 
achievements  have  been  made.  Women  have  certainly  no  need  to 
be  ashamed  of  the  literary  character  and  productions  of  many  of 
their  sex  when  compared  with  those  of  their  masculine  competi- 
tors ;  and  if  reason  for  shame  existed,  the  remembrance  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  sexes  have  been  trained  would  go  far  to 
remove  it.  What  has  been  done  is  great,  and  the  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  the  doing  of  it  make  it  greater.  We  arc  not  disposed 
to  q!iarrel  with  any  one  who,  zealously  aiming  to  promote  the 
thorough  education  and  discipline  of  females,  entertains  extrava- 
gant conceptions  of  their  natiu*al  abiUty.  We  remember  that  all 
reformers  have  been  extravagant  To  think  too  highly  of  their 
subject,  to  invest  it  with  an  unreal  importance,  is  the  almost 
necessary  effect  of  that  frequent  or  constant  contemplation  of  it 
which  earnest  and  laborious  efforts  for  its  promotion  suppose ; 
and  at  the  same  time,  an  excessive  sense  of  its  value  mav  be  use- 
ful,  if  not  necessary,  to  sustain  those  labours.  Mr.  Parsons  has  done 
much  to  show  that  the  inferiority  of  woman  to  man,  in  point  of 
mind,  if  it  be  not  altogether  a  fiction,  is  very  much  less  than  it  is 
commonly  reckoned ;  and  one  certain  effect  of  his  work  will  be  to 
win  for  her,  wherever  it  is  carefully  perused,  a  larger  portion  of 
intellectual  respect  than  she  at  present  possesses.  We  quote  one 
passage  iqion  this  subject,  because  it  will  not  only  show  how  the 
author  goes  to  work,  but  tend  to  redeem  an  important  portion  of 
Scripture  from  prevailing  misconception  : — 

*  As  an  (.'xample  of  the  truth  of  what  I  have  been  asserting*  (rei!|HN.*t- 
ing  tlio  no^rlcct  <>f  pliilology),  *  I  may  instance  the  words  •  help  met'l' 
us  applied  to  woman.  These  terms  i}\Qvy  one  is  supposctl  to  und«T- 
stand,  and  yet  we  .-liall  not  go  iR'yond  the  mark  if  wo  say  that  nuC  twio 
person  in  a  thousand  has  a  correct  idea  of  their  true  import     The 
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fiebrew  word  '  itjis,  kenegdo,'  rendered  in  our  translation  '  meet  for 

Aim,'  eoraes  from  the  root '  -»j,  6'arf,'  a  term  which,  in  its  compound 

Ifitrmt  Bometimes  refers  to  rank  at  dignity,  and  is  rendered  by  tlic 

rords  '  captain,'  or  ' prince'     In  the  latter  sense  it  is  applied  both  by 

iah  and  Daniel  to  '  Messiah  iho  prince.''     la  Proverbs,  viti.  6,  it  is 

islated  by  the  words  '  excellent  things^  showing  tbat  stmerior  dig- 

jftff  was  one  of  its  ideas.  The  words  '  troop,'  '  overcome,  '  to  make 
inanirest,'  wiiich  it  also  signifies,  comprehend  the  same  notion.  '  A 
■frixip'  among  the  Jews,  was  a  powerful  and  conspicuous  force  ;  '  to 
overcome,'  also,  was  to  achieve  an  action  of  no  common  dignity;  and 
to  tell,  or  manifest  a  thing,  was  to  render  an  event  clear  or  conspi- 
'  (ftoous.  The  words  '  help  meet  for  him^  mean  '  a  help  or  tticcowr 
according  to  his  rank  or  dignily.'  The  word  help  is  very  eipressive; 
it  is  irequently  applied  to  Jehovah  himself,  as  our  stay,  sncccur,  or 
help.  '  God,'  says  the  psalmist,  '  is  our  refuge  and  strength,  a  very 
present  help  in  time  of  trouble.'  Now,  it  is  worthy  of  remai'k,  that 
this  word  '  help,'  is  the  word  chosen  by  the  Creator  himself  to  express 
the  important  relation  to  man  which  woman  was  to  sustain;  designating 
that  relation  by  a  term  wliicb  in  so  many  parts  of  the  Scripture  is  ap' 
plied  to  himself.  Sdll,  to  let  us  see  that  the  ^pellation  was  used  in 
no  inferior  or  menial  acceptation,  he  says  that  woman  was  '  a  help 
according  to  the  rank  or  dignity  of  man,'  thus  placing  her  on  an 
equality  with  Adam;  and  by  intimating  that  her  cxiHlencc  was  essen' 
tlal  to  his  happiness,  attributing  to  her  that  rank  which  in  all  civilized 
Bociefy  every  woman  of  n  well-regulated  mind  is  sure  to  obtain. 
Paradise  bad  its  thousand  '  helps,'  all  ready  to  administer  to  the  wauts 
of  Adam;  but  among  them  all  there  was  not  one  '  corresponding  to 
hi)  own  dignity,'  until  woman  was  formed.  He  had  g;iven  names  to 
every  snimal,  and  every  one  of  them  knew  hia  voice,  and  obeyed  his 
call.  Some  of  them  he  may  liave  instructed  to  imitate  his  speech,  so 
tii&t  they  ropeatud  whatever  lu^jbou  Lc  had  taught  them;  but  btill  ho 
bad  no  companion,  no  one  tbat  could  think  and  sympathize  with  him. 
All  bis  reflections  were  lost  upon  them,  and  daily  was  he  made  to  fed 
that  he  had  no  rational  associate.' — p.  17. 

Before  women  are  contrasted  with  men,  in  reference  to  intel- 
lectual power,  it  is  right  that  they  should  be  treated  as  well  as 
men.  It  is  manifestly  unfair,  when  education  of  any  worth  is 
almost  denied  to  women,  to  institute  an  invidious  comparison 
between  them  and  men.  Let  women  be  taught  as  long  and  as 
diligently  as  men ;  let  the  vulgar  prejudice  agunst  learned  and 
scientific  women  vanish,  instead  of  their  being  shunned  and 
laughed  at ;  if  superior  in  intellectual  taste  and  acquisition,  let 
them  be  respected  and  esteemed;  and  we  cannot  doubt  tbat 
woman,  while  she  would  retain,  with6ut  the  least  diminution,  her 
own  peculiar  grace  and  aoflness,  would  soon  prove  her  possession 
of  attributes  that  command  respect,  as  well  as  of  tnose  that 
awaken  love.  She  does,  and  must  excel  in  •  whatsoever  things 
are  lovely/  in  the  amiabilities  that  bless  and  beautify  humanity, 
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Ijut  she  would  then  Ixjcomc,  in  force  of  understanding,  a  more 
foniiidablc  rival  to  her  companion^  whose  reputed  BU{)criority  hws 
l>cen,  in  not  a  little  degree,  the  effect,  not  of  better  facuitics, 
but  of  better  treatment. 

It  is  melancholy  to  reflect  ujwn  the  wretched  A^'aste  of  female 
mind  with  which  the  present  and  past  ages  have  been  chargeable. 
Had  women  no  influence,  did  their  character  and  conduct  tcmii- 
natc  upon  themselves,  an  enlightened  philanthropist  would  have 
ample  cause  for  earnest  lameiiUition  in  the  comparatively  uncul- 
tivated state  in  which  so  much  fine  sensibility  and  genius  hai} 
been  ])crmitted  to  remain.  But  this  is  only  ]mrt  of  the  cause  for 
lamentation.  The  influence  of  woman  is  immense.  This  U 
matter  of  universal  consciousness  and  observation.  Authority 
may  belong  to  men,  but  influence  belongs  to  women.  The  first 
command,  the  second  secure  submission ;  tlie  first  have  oflSce, 
the  second  power.  What  a  change  would  take  place  in  the  whole 
condition  and  aspect  of  society,  if  female  influence  were  the  in* 
flncnce  of  well  furnished  intellect  and  thoroughly  disciplined 
emotions.  If  to  *  please  the  latlies'  it  were  necessary  to  produce 
stores  of  historic,  and  scientific,  and  literary  knowledge ;  if  con- 
ceit, and  ])rcsnm|)tion,  and  ignorance,  always  secured  the  indig- 
nant rc|)roof  of  womanly  wisciom  and  dignity,  instead  of  passing 
lis  a  graceful  compliment,  what  a  mighty  energy  would  be  hruught 
to  bear  upon  the  education  of  the  other  sex.  But  this  is  but  one 
way  in  which  the  improvement  of  woman  would  benefit  alL 
PiVcry  man  is  educated,  and  every  man  is  educated  by  wonuui. 
It  may  ))e  optional  with  us  whether  we  will  give  right  nnd  tniv 
education  to  the  young,  but  we  have  no  power,  nor  has  any  one, 
to  j)rcvcnt  education  l)einp  given.  Unless  we  can  put  a  drag 
upon  the  ever-active  faculties  of  the  human  mind,  unless  wc  can 
close  up  the  avenues  of  communication  between  it  and  men  and 
things  without,  it  must  learn  and  form  habits.  If  left  to  itself, 
or  to  those  incompetent  to  its  tuition  and  discipline,  it  will  Icium 
lies  and  practise  vice,  but  lefl  or  not,  it  will  become  habituated 
to  thoughts  and  actions  which  will  constitute  the  character  c»f 
the  mature  man.  The  question,  therefore,  is  not  whctlicr  die 
iK'xt  or  any  other  generation  shall  l)e  educated;  that  question 
has  been  already  decided  by  the  laws  of  human  nature  and 
human  inter(*oui'se  ;  but  the  (piestion  is,  whether  it  shall  bcctlu- 
c*atcd  in  truth  and  godliness.  And  this  deix^nds  upon  the  quali- 
fications, mental  and  monil,  of  woman.  ()ur  earliest  and  nio^ 
eflcctive  instructors  arc  women.  Mothers,  nurses,  servants 
those  arc  the  persons  that  impart  our  first  ideas  and  produce  our 
first  impressions.  If  they  give  the  curious  and  wondering  facul- 
ties of  childhood  a  wnmg  direction,  if  they  |)enTrt  its  generous 
susc(![)tiljilities,  no  subseciuent  labours  can  counteract  the  evil, 
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^the  '  child'  baa  been  '  trained  up  in  the  way  it  should'  not '  go, 
^and  when  it  is  old  ic  will  not'  eusily  '  depart  from  it.'  So  that 
^1  if  woman  was  indebted  to  man  for  her  existence  in  the  first  in- 
I  Stance,  man  is  indebted  to  her  for  the  intellectual  character  and 
|j^  moral  mode  of  his. 

It  is  a  strange  fancy  that  if  women  were  thoroughly  educated, 
they  would  become  unfit  for  those  occupations  and  dtUies  that 
^  are  supposed  to  constitute  their  appropriate  and  peculiar  province. 
This  objection  has  been  used  against  the  promotion  of  the  gene- 
ral education  of  either  sex,  and  with  the  same  force.  It  goes,  in 
ail  cases,  upon  a  tialse  assumption — namely,  that  the  more  the 
Blind  is  acquainted  with  its  powers  and  its  relations,  the  more 
Asposed  it  will  be  to  neglect  the  offices  for  the  diachnrgo  of 
which  it  was  intended  by  its  merciful  Creator.  It  would  be  cosy, 
no  doubt,  to  find  women  who  are  educated  better  than  others, 
neglecting  their  domestic  and  social  obligations;  but  tilings 
which  co-exist  are  not  always  connected  together  as  eaiue  and 
fffeet;  and  there  ore  more  rational  explanations  of  their  neglect 
tnan  that  supplied  by  their  better  education.  Such  women 
would  attend  to  their  proper  vocation  no  better  if  they  were  un- 
educated. It  is  a  fact,  the  evidence  of  which  may  be  drawn  from 
general  observation,  that  the  women  most  remarkable  for  the 
BTsteinatic  non-observance  of  household  functions,  are  the  most 
tuoughtless,  empty,  and  ill-diBcipIioed  of  their  sex.  There  can- 
not be  any  real  opposition  between  truth  and  duty,  the  right 
treatment  of  the  mind  and  the  ptopcr  fuHilinent  of  its  ubligi^. 
tioDS.  It  would  be  as  wise  to  say,  that  to  supply  the  body  with 
suitable  food  would  be  to  endanger  the  dischai^e  of  its  natural 
functions. 

The  work  of  Mr.  Parsons  is  calculated  to  do  much  good.  It 
is  often  written  with  conBidcrable  vigour;  it  contains,  compared 
with  its  size,  a  great  deal  of  fact  and  sense.  And  while  the 
author  has  brought  no  small  amount  of  knowledge  and  thou^t 
to  bear  upon  a  great  variety  of  important  topics,  he  has,  by  oc- 
casional strokes  of  wit  and  pungent  satire,  striking  anecdotea, 
and  quotations  of  appropriate  poetry,  prevented  his  book  from 
being  wearisome. 

We  would  not  be  understood,  of  course,  to  express  an  unquali- 
fied approbation  of  the  volume.  This  remark  migat  be  stereotyped 
for  reviews,  for  where  is  the  book  likely  to  commend  itself  in 
every  respect  to  that  capricious  class,  the  critics?  But  as  it  may 
mean  anything,  if  simply  made  without  explanation,  and  there- 
fore means  nothing,  we  must  say  more.  We  are  sorry,  then, 
that  the  author  should  have  adopted  '  a  new  classification  of  the 
faculties  of  the  human  mind,'  because  we  are  convinced  that  it 
is  incorrect.    If  we  tmderstand  what  he  means  by  the  *  unity'  of 
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llic  mind,  wc  cannot  but  dissent  from  his  view  of  it,  such  mkj 
being  contradicted  by  all  observation  of  the  peculiar  predominiff. 
lastos  and  talents  wliicli  different  individuals  display.  But  oc: 
chief  objection  is  to  his  mode  of  arranging  the  different  states  or 
exercises  of  the  mind.  lie  divides  them  into  *inquirvj'  'appre- 
hension/ '  intellect,'  '  consciousness/  ^memory,'  *  wisdom,*  'tm- 
tions,'  '  will,'  ^conscience.'  How  some  of  these  came  to  be  dig- 
nified as  ^  powers'  at  all,  we  arc  utterly  at  a  loss  to  imagine,  beia^ 
nothing  more  than  effects  or  inodes  of  the  exercise  of  certaia 
faculties ;  and  the  whole  appear  to  us,  not  to  ^  simplify,'  but  to 
embarrass  the  work  of  *  mental  tuition.'  The  original  vice  of  tb 
system  is  the  imagined  *  miity'  of  the  mind.  It  is,  however, 
scarcely  necessary  to  remark,  that  whatever  mental  systems  men 
may  adopt,  or  by  whatever  principles  they  may  form  them,  tie 
jfracfical  results  are  generally  much  alike. 

'i'here  are  portions  of  Mr.  Parsons'  book,  w^liich  a  litde  more 
reflection  would,  wc  cannot  but  think,  have  induced  liim  to  omit 
There  are  extraviigant  assertions;  indeed,  his  mind  seems  con- 
stituted to  delight  in  extreme  points.  In  a  treatise  containing 
much  that  is,  of  necessity,  opposed  to  prevailing  tastes  and 
opinions,  any  evidence  and  instances  of  tnis  must  he  injurious. 
Ihis  iilfraism  betrays  itself  sometimes  in  an  extravagance  of  in- 
vective and  condemnation  which  we  deeply  regret,  as  being 
something  worse  than  a  violation  of  good  taste.*  The  stj'le  of 
the  book,  though,  like  its  author's  mind,  hard,  vigorous,  and 
nervous  to  no  ordinary  extent,  might  have  been,  and  for  this 
very  reason,  rendered  more  appropriate  to  a  work  having  for  its 
object  fenuile  advancement.  A  little  more  gracefulness  infused 
into  it  would  be  a  great  improvement,  while  freedom  from  eveij* 
coarse  expression  and  phrase  would  be  a  greater.  Our  author 
must  add  rtifinement  to  strength  in  his  composition,  if  he  would 
be  a  po])ular  and  useful  writer,  and  especially  for  the  ladies.  If 
a  second  edition  of  the  present  work  be  called  for,  we  should  re- 
commend a  careful  purgation  of  it  from  everything  violent  in 
spirit  and  ungraceful  in  expression.  With  these  exceptions,  we 
can  and  do  recommend  it,  as  containing  much  sterling  matter, 
often  presented  in  a  new  and  striking  form,  and  in  a  clear  and 
pungent  style.     It  is  remarkably  cheap. 

()f  the  second  volume  at  the  head  of  this  paper,  *  The  Daughters 
of  England,'  by  Mrs.  Ellis,  the  author  shall  state  tlie  plan  and 
purj)ose  in  her  own  words : — 

*  Thus  the  author,  not  content  with  representhig  monopolies  as  unjust, 
says, '  No  monopolist  can  be  a  Christian.  Like  Judas,  he  sells  his  soul  for 
nianimon  ;  and,  without  repentance  and  restitution,  must  go  to  the  same 
place.  I  would  as  soon  believe  in  the  salvation  of  Satan  as  in  the  salvation 
of  an  hnpcuiteut  inonopolisti'^-Pt  94G. 
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'As  no  homage  of  mere  admiration  could  have  been  so  welcome  to 
fbe  author,  um  the  approval  it  (the  '  "Women  of  England')  has  met  with 
j*frt  many  nn  English  hem-th,  she  Iia^  been  induced  to  ask  tlie  attention 
,  *(if  tlie  public  again,  to  a  further  exemplificotion  of  some  subjects  but 
s'^Iightl^  touched  upon,  and  a  candid  examination  of  others  which  found 
■'DO  place  in  tliat  work. 

51"  '  The  more  minute  the  details  of  indlvidiml,  domestic,  and  social 
tt  SaW,  to  which  allusion  is  made,  the  more  necessary  it  becomes  to  make 
l3  a  distinct  classification  of  the  different  ems  in  woman's  pereoniil  e*- 
0  peirience ;  the  author,  therefore,  proposes  dividing  the  subject  into 
.g  three  parts,  in  which  will  be  separately  considered,  the  character  and 

situation  of  the  Daughters,  Wives,  and  Mothers  of  England, 
j         '  The  Daughters  of  England  only  form  tJie  subject  of  the  present 
Tolume;  and  as,  in  a  former  work,  the  remarks  which  were  ofibred  to 
the  public  upon  the  social  and  domestic  duties  of  woman,  were  expressly 

(limited  to  tiiB  middle  ranks  of  society  in  Great  Britain;  so,  in  the 
l^^sent,  it  must  be  clearly  understood  as  the  intention  of  the  writer  to 
address  herself  especially  to  the  same  interesting  and  influential  class 
of  licr  countrywomen.' — Preface, 
When  Dr.  Johnson  intimated  to  George  III,,  in  hia  celebrated 
loterview  nith  that  king,  that  he  thonslit  he  had  written  as  much 
ss  bo  ought  to  write,  the  prompt  ana  graceful  answer  was,  '  I 
sliould  have  thought  so  too,  if  you  had  not  written  so  well.'  So 
wc  may  aay  of  Mra.  Ellis;  had  her  publications  been  other  than 
they  are,  we  should  have  been  inclined  to  think  that  she  had  ful- 
filled her  '  mission'  as  an  autlioresa.  There  are  many  authors, 
and  popular  ones  too,  whose  announcement  of  an  intention  to 
issue  three  volumes  upon  one  subject,  or  upon  many,  would  have 
-filled  us  with  consternation  and  dismay,  for  critics  possess  their 
measure  of  the  common  feelings  of  humanity,  and  they  often 
gulFer  at  the  hands  of  authors  as  hard  a  lot  as  they  inflict.  But  in 
the  case  of  Mrs.  Ellis  we  hail  the  prospect  of  her  continued 
efforts  to  raise  the  moral  tone  and  correct  the  social  errors  of  her 
sex.  Her  works  mu-st  exert  a  most  important  influence  in  teach- 
ing its  true  function,  and  developing  its  proper  and  peculiar 
powers. 

No  one  can  be  acquainted  with  her  writings  without  perceiving 
the  moral  healthfulness  of  their  spirit  and  purpose.  This  is  to 
us  their  principal  charm.  She  does  not  pu^  up  women  with  any 
vain  conceit  of  their  intellectual  equality  with  men  ;  she  does 
not  represent  them  as  having  any  peculiar  licence  to  be  idle  and 
self-indulgent;  she  does  not  describe  them  as  objects  to  be 
adorned  and  contemplated  by  others,  rather  than  as  agents  of 
good  or  evil  in  themselves ;  she  does  not  connive  at  any  of  their 
numerooa  methods  of  self-deception  and  self-flattery ;  and, 
instead  of  approving  of  the  false  conceptions  of  morality  and  re- 
finement which  obtain  in  the  world,  she  is  content  with  nothing 
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short  of  the  inflexible  principles  of  the  Divine  law,  and  the  unso- 
phisticated dictates  of  a  sound  and  healthful  understanding.  She 
would  make  women  real,  and  not  artificial;  thinking  as  well  as 
feeling  beings ;  severely  moral,  and  not  morbidly  sentimentaL  We 
sometimes  dissent  from  her  opinions,  and  feel  surprised  at  her 
advices;  but  whatever  may  be  her  mistakes,  they  are  those  of 
judgment  merely,  and  relate  to  matters  of  secondary  moment. 
As  an  illustration  of  our  remark  respecting  the  moral  healthful- 
ness  of  Mrs.  Ellis's  writings,  we  will  give  a  short  quotation,  con- 
taining a  description  o{  real  delicacy : — 

'  Above  every  other  feature  which  adorns  the  female  character, 
delicacy  stands  foremost  witliin  the  province  of  good  taste.  Not  that 
delicacy  wliich  is  perpetually  in  quest  of  something  to  be  asliamed  of, 
which  makes  a  merit  of  a  blush,  and  simpers  at  the  false  constmction 
its  own  ingenuity  has  put  upon  an  innocent  remai'k;  this  spurious  kind 
of  delicacy  is  as  far  removed  from  good  taste,  as  from  good  feeling,  and 
good  sense ;  but  that  high-minded  delicacy  wliich  maintains  its  pure 
and  undeviating  walk  alike  amongst  women,  as  in  the  society  of  men; 
which  shrinks  from  no  necessary  duty,  and  can  speak,  when  i-equired, 
with  seriousness  and  kindness  of  things  at  which  it  would  be  ashamed 
indeed  to  smile  or  to  blush — that  delicacy  which  knows  how  to  confer 
a  benefit  without  wounding  the  feelings  of  another,  and  which  under- 
stands also  how,  and  when,  to  receive  one — that  delicacy  which  can 
give  alms  without  display,  and  advice  without  assumption;  and  which 
l)ains  not  the  most  humble  or  susceptible  being  in  creation.  This  is 
the  delicacy  wliich  forms  so  important  a  part  of  good  taste,  tliat  where 
it  does  not  exist  as  a  natural  instinct,  it  is  taught  as  the  first  principle 
of  good  manners,  and  considered  as  the  universal  pa88][)ort  to  good 
society.' — pp.  140,  141. 

But  it  is  not  enough  to  say  that  Mrs.  Ellis  is  always  true  and 
sound  in  the  principles  and  spirit  of  her  works,  she  is  far  more. 
To  confine  ourselves  to  the  ^Daughters  of  England,'  it  is 
throughout  marked  by  evidences  of  a  keen  observation,  a  ripe 
intelligence,  and  a  fine  taste.  It  contains  many  noble  trains  of 
thought,  many  passages  of  true  pathos  ana  poetry,  many 
bursts  of  generous  sentiment.  We  could  quote,  almost  without 
end,  shrewd  and  beautiful  remarks,  but  our  limits  imperatively 
forbid.  One  short  passage  upon  the  modern  neglect  of  poetry, 
will  show  that  in  the  higher  departments  of  imagination,  our 
authoress  is  no  more  deficient,  than  in  the  power  to  appreciate 
and  enforce  the  more  obvious  and  palpable  principles  of  social 
obligation : — 

'  The  little  encouragement  which  poetry  meets  with  in  the  present 
day,  arises,  I  imagine,  out  of  its  suppa<)ed  opposition  to  utility;  and 
certainly,  if  to  eat  and  to  drink,  to  dress  as  well  or  better  than  our   • 
neighbours,  and  to  amass  a  fortune  in  the  shortest  possible  space  of 
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time,  be  the  highest  aim  of  our  existenoey  then  the  less  we  have  to  do 
with  poetry  the  better.  But  may  we  not  be  mistaken  in  the  ideaii  we 
habitually  attach  to  the  wwd  utility?  There  is  a  utility  of  materia!, 
and  another  of  immaterial  things.  There  is  a  utility  in  eakulaCing  our 
bodily  wants,  and  our  resources,  and  in  regulating  our  personal  effinls 
in  proportion  to  both;  but  there  is  a  higher  utilitj  in  aometinMi  settii^p 
the  mind  free,  like.a  Inrd  that  has  been  oaged,  to  spread  its  wipg%  and 
soar  into  tiie  ethereal  world.  There  is  a  higher  utilitgr  in  Aomatimea 
pauffln^  to  feel  the  power  which  is  in  tha  immortal  9fatit  io>^86W«hoiit 
the  ^nciple  of  beauty,  whetiher  it  bursts  ngoa  us  withi  tfa«  dawa-  of 
rosy  morning,  or  walks  at  gorgeous  noon  across  tl^  hiUs  and  vallfljfly 
or  lies  at  evening's  dewy  dose,  enshrined  within  a  Iblded  flower* 

*  It  is  good,  and  therefore  it  must  be  useful,  to  see  and  to  feel  that 
the  aU-wise  C^reator  has  set  the  stamp  of  degradation  only  upon  tiioae 
tJtinffs  which  perish  in  the  ueing;  but  that  all  those  which  enlarge  and 
elevate  the  soul,  all  which  afford  the  highest  and  purest  einoymeiit, 
from  the  loftiest  range  of  sublimity,  to  the  softest  emotions  or  tender- 
ness and  love^  are,  and  must  be,  immortaL  Tes,  the  mountains  im^ 
be  overthrown,  and  the  heavens  themselves  may  melt  away,  but  all  ma 
ideas  with  which  they  inspired  us,  their  vastness  and  their  grandeur, 
will  remain.  Every  flower  might  fade  from  the  gard^i  of  earth,  but 
would  beauty,  as  an  essence,  therefore  cease  to  exist  ?  Ev^en  love 
might  fail  us  here.  Alas!  how  often  does  it  finl  us  at  omr  utmost  need; 
But  the  principle  of  love  is  the  same;  and  there  is  bo  human  heart  io 
callous  as  not  to  respond  to  the  language  of  the  poet>  when  he  says-*- 

*  They  sin  who  tell  us  love  can  die, 

♦  #  •  •  • 

Its  holy  flame  for  ever  bumeth. 

From  heaven  it  came,  to  heaven  returneth  ; 

Too  oft  on  earth  a  troubled  guest. 

At  times  deceived,  at  times  opprest ; 

It  here  is  tried  and  purified, 

And  hath  in  heaven  its  perfect  rest ; 

It  soweth  here  with  toil  and  care. 

But  the  harvest-time  of  love  is  there.*  * — pp.  127 — 129. 

The  volume  treats  of  a  great  variety  of  subjects,  indeed  we 
scarcely  know  what  topic  is  omitted  that  the  ^Daughters  of 
England'  ought  to  take  much  interest  in.  The  following  are  the 
heads  of  the  chapters  : — I.  Important  Inquiries.  IL  Economy 
of  Time.  III.  Cleverness^  Learning,  and  Knowledge.  IV.  Music, 
Painting,  and  Poetry.  V.  Taste,  Tact,  and  Observation. 
VI.  Beauty,  Health,  and  Temper.  VII.  Society,  Fashion,  aod 
Love  of  Distinction.  VIII.  Gratitude  and  Affection.  IX.  Friend- 
ship and  Flirtation.  X.  Love  and  Courtship.  XL  Selfishness, 
Vanity,  Artifice,  and  Integrity.  XII.  Dedication  of  Youth. 
Although  the  work  does  not  profess  to  be  directly  a  religious  one, 
it  is  written  throughout  with  a  profound  deference  to  the  truth 
of  God,  while  the  last  chapter  abounds  with  observations  admirably 
adapted  to  impress  the  youthful  mind  with  His  sacred  claims. 

VOL.  XII.  o  o 
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Art.  IV.  A  Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art,  comprising  the 
History,  Description,  and  Scientific  Principles  of  every  branch  of 
Human  Knowledge,  with  the  derivations  atid  definitions  of  all  the 
terms  in  general  use ;  illustrated  by  Engravitigs  on  wood.  General 
Editor,  W.  T.  Brande,  F.R.S.,  &c.,  assisted  by  other  Scientific 
and  Literary  Gentlemen.     8vo,  double  columns. 

This  is  an  admirable  work,  and  supplies  what  all  scientific  and 
literary  men  must  have  long  felt  to  be  a  desideratum  in  our 
literature.  He  who  has  no  Encyclopaedia  will  find  it  an  excel- 
lent succcdaneum  for  one,  and  he  who  has,  will  find  it  a  valuable 
supplement.  While  it  is  sufiiciently  full  and  copious  to  form  a 
tolerable  substitute  for  the  more  gigantic  works  of  an  Encyclo- 
paedic character,  no  mere  cyclopaedia  can  supply  its  place.  We 
predict  for  it,  therefore,  an  extensive  circulation — a  circulation 
at  least  equal  to  that  of  any  of  the  voluminous  dictionaries  on 
special  subjects,  issued  by  its  enterprising  publishers ;  of  which 
series  it  forms  the  twelfth. 

It  might,  at  first  sight,  as  the  editor  has  remarked  in  the  pre- 
face, be  thought  superfluous  to  produce  a  work  like  the  present, 
at  a  time  when  so  many  encyclopaedias  of  vast  extent  and  of 
acknowledged  merit,  arc  already  before  the  public.  But  this  is 
easily  shown  to  be  a  mistake.  To  one  and  all  of  those  works, 
the  common  objection  applies  that  they  are  not  works  of  easy 
and  convenient  reference.  It  is  true  it  may  not  be  very  difficult  to 
refer  to  them  in  our  own  studies,  where  the  twenty  or  twenty- 
five  volumes  quarto  stand  in  goodly  array,  close  at  hand,  though 
even  there  it  will  be  found  of  no  little  convenience  to  have  one 
small  book,  (in  general  answering  the  same  purpose,)  on  our 
library  tables.  But,  be  the  convenience  of  consulting  them  in 
our  own  studies  what  it  may,  it  is  manifest  that  they  are  not 
portable  works ;  they  arc  not  amongst  the  books  of  which  Cicero 
says,  *  pernoctant  nobiscum,  percgrinantur,  rusticantur ;'  if  it 
may  be  affirmed  *  delectant  domi,'  it  cannot  be  affirmed  *  non 
impediunt  foris.' — In  the  next  place,  it  is  too  often  the  case,  that 
from  the  very  copiousness,  proiundity,  and  extent  of  the  articles 
in  the  more  voluminous  encyclopaedias,  the  reader  cannot  very 
easily  pick  out  the  limited  information  he  is  in  immediate  searcn 
of,  and  for  which,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  he  consults  such  voiks. 
He  requires  it  may  be  a  concise  explanation  of  some  unknown 
term  in  science  or  art,  or  of  certain  great  principles  or  &ct8 
which  are  sure  firom  their  prominence  and  importance  to  be 
mentioned  in  any  account,  however  brief.  Whatever  else  is 
omitted,  thev  are  not,  and  these  are  the  things  which  are  gene- 
rally wanted.  He  finds  them  in  the  encyclopaedia  it  is  true,  bat 
fi*om  the  necessity  of  giving  them  their  due  importance,  and  of 
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treating  them  in  sufficient  detail,  he  finds  them  imbedded  in 
a  great  mass  of  matter,  which,  however  valuable,  is  at  the  mo- 
ment somewhat  in  the  way,  and  he  often  has  to  read  a  couj^ 
of  pa^es  which  he  does  not  want,  to  find  a  couple  of  sentences 
that  he  does. — In  the  next  place,  the  compilers  of  the  gene- 
rality of  the  more  recent,  and  we  may  add,  the  more  valuable 
encyclopaedias,  actuated  by  a  natural  and  laudable  ambition  to 
provide  not  only  a  repository  of  universal  knowlei^,  but  to  pre- 
sent it  in  a  systematic  shape,  have  to  a  certain  extent  sacrificed, 
(and  unavoidably  sacrificed  on  such  a  principle,)  the  dictionary 
character  which  properly  belongs  to  all  such  works.  Encyclo- 
paedias, in  many  cases,  have  consisted  rather  of  a  series  of  trea- 
tises on  the  various  branches  of  science  and  art,— often,  it  is  true, 
of  great  extent,  copiousness,  and  value, — than  of  knowledge  broken 
up  into  those  minute  firagments  in  which  it  is  most  generally 
sought  in  a  work  of  reference — in  other  words,  in  a  dictionary. 
They  contain  knowledge  in  larte  masses^  in  which  the  particular 
points  on  which  information  is  needed  must  be  hunted  out, 
rather  than  knowledge  resolved  into  its  constituent  elements,  and 
presented  in  alphabetical  order.  The  consequence  is,  that  if 
you  look  for  the  explanation  of  a  term  or  a  process  connected 
with  any  large  branch  of  science,  you  are  referred  to  another 
volume  containing  the  treatise  in  question,  firom  which  (unless 
the  reference  be  to  a  particular  paragraph,  and  not  to  the  treatise 
in  general)  you  cannot  extract  what  you  want  without  consider- 
able labour ;  or  (as  is  the  case  in  the  *  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,' 
and  as  will  be  the  case  in  the  *  Encyclopaeaia  Metropolitana')  you 
have  first  to  consult  a  quarto  volume  of  index,  ana  then  having 
found  a  reference  to  the  subject  you  want,  to  consult  another 
volume  for  the  required  information.  Let  it  not,  for  a  moment, 
be  supposed  that  we  undervalue  these  great  works.  They  are, 
in  our  judgment,  far  more  valuable  than  any  mere  dictionary 
can  be ;  and  to  those  who  cannot  afford  to  buy  many  books,  form 
of  themselves  no  despicable  '  library  of  universal  knowledge.* 
The  treatises  they  contain  on  the  various  branches  of  science 
and  art,  though  not  so  full  as  to  supersede  the  necessity  of  larger 
works  to  him  who  is  professionally  studying  any  one  of  those 
branches,  are  amply  sufficient  for  all  who  are  seeking  only  that 
knowledge  which  may  be  expected  in  a  liberally  cultivated  mind. 
Many  of  them,  indeed,  have  been  from  time  to  time  published 
separately  as  elementary  treatises  on  the  branches  of  science  to 
which  they  refer.  This  has  been  especially  the  case  with  those 
of  the  '  Encyclopaedia  Metropolitana,'  and  *  Encyclopaedia  Bri- 
tannica,' ana  we  hope  that  we  may  still  be  favoured  with  more 
of  the  elaborate  articles  contained  in  these  vast  compilations. 
It  will  not  be  supposed,  then,  that  we  for  a  moment  wish  to 
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put  a  mere  dictionary,  however  valuable,  in  competition  with 
these  gigantic  works.  All  we  mean  is,  that  they  still  leave  ample 
room  for  a  dictionary  such  as  that  we  are  now  reviewing,  and 
which  even  he  who  can  afford  to  purchase  them  will  still  find 
of  groat  value.  We  heartily  subscribe  to  the  judgment  of 
the  editor  of  the  present  work: — *  ITie  supply  of  that  concise 
and  authentic  information  on  the  various  subjects  of  science, 
literature  and  art,  which  a  book  of  reference  should  furnish  with 
the  utmost  facility  to  all  classes  of  readers,  has  been  but  a  secon- 
dary object  with  the  compilers  of  our  c^reat  Encyclopaedias.  .  .  . 
They  are  valuable  «is  substitutes  for  libraries,  as  repositories  of 
the  various  Jcnowlcdge  connected  with  the  different  departments 
of  which  they  treat;  and  being  so,  they  cannot  be  convenient 
manuals.' 

In  the  fourth  place,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that  the  older 
cyclopa?dias  (especially  that  patriarch  amongst  them,  Rees')  are 
not  '  manuals  of  easy  and  convenient  reference,'  from  a  pecu- 
liarity the  very  opposite  to  that  on  which  we  have  been  animad- 
verting. There  the  principle  of  subdivision  of  topics  is  carried 
too  far ;  the  subjects  are  broken  up  into  such  minute  fragments, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  find  under  any  one  head  as  much  as  we 
want,  and  by  being  referred  to  several  distinct  heads  under 
almost  every  other,  we  lose  the  whole  advantage  of  a  ready  al- 
phabetical arrangement.  We  have  not  Rees'  by  us  to  enable 
us  to  verify  and  illustrate  these  observations  by  particular  ex- 
ample ;  but  we  well  remember  in  our  youth  being  much  annoyed 
with  the  want,  so  to  speak,  of  centralization.  Nor  is  this  alL  So 
manifold  are  the  references  to  this  and  that  head  imder  almost 
every  other,  that  too  often  the  information  promised  is  not  forth- 
commg  at  last,  or  at  all  events,  one  gets  weary  of  coUectii^  and 
then  piecing  together  the  several  shreds  and  fragments  oi  some 
one  subject  by  means  of  ten  or  twenty  different  references.  Nor, 
indeed,  will  such  combination  of  fragmentary  information  answer 
the  purpose,  where  the  very  object  is  to  ascertain  the  connenon 
and  mutual  dependence  of  the  several  parts  of  a  subject.  The 
description  of  each  wheel  and  rod  and  valve  of  a  steam-engine 
separately,  will  not  give  us  an  idea  of  its  structure  as  a  whole,  or 
the  relation  of  the  several  parts.  We  remember  to  have  some- 
times felt,  in  consulting  some  of  the  older  cyclopsedias,  much 
as  one  would  feel  who,  desirous  of  obtaining  a  general  view  of 
the  structure  of  the  human  body,  and  of  the  mutual  dependence 
of  its  several  constituent  parts,  should  find  a  reference  of  this 
kind — *  Body  (The  Human),  see  head,  arms,  legs,  eyes,  noee^ 
&c. ;'  or  who,  wishing  to  know  something  of  the  construction  of 
a  PUMP,  should    find  himself  referred  to  the  articles,  pibtoNi 

VALVE,    SCREW,    SPOUT,    FLUID,  &C.  &C. 
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We  arc  of  course  aware  that  the  question,  how  far  it  is  possible 
to  combine  the  cxcellcncea  of  both  kinds  of  encjclopsedias,  one 
of  which  exhibits  knowledge  in  masses,  in  the  shape  nithcr  of 
ejrtensivc  treatises  than  of  brief  articles,  and  the  other  in  minute 
detail  under  an  alphabetical  arraogement,  is  a  difficult  question 
of  limits.  The  •  Encyclopeedia  Metropoiitana'  may  be  considered 
as  having  most  fully  exemplilii-d  tlic  lirst  plan,  and  Rees'  the 
second.  The  '  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,'  and  the  '  Penny 
OyciopiEdia,'  may  be  considered  as  occupying  a  middle  position 
between  these  two,  the  plan  of  the  former,  however,  being  nearer 
that  of  a  collection  of  treatiacs,  and  the  latter,  that  of  a  dictionary 
of  reference. 

Lastly,  we  may  remark,  that  ta  whatever  extent  these  volu- 
minons  and  vahiablc  works  may  be  supposed  to  fulfil  or  fail  of 
their  professed  purposes,  their  expensive  character  would  alone 
put  them  beyond  the  reach  of  the  generality  of  purchasers ;  and 
we  have  therefore  reason  to  congratulate  all  whose  meaus  are 
only  moderate,  that  they  can  here  purchase  a  book,  which  in  a 
very  groat  number  of  cases,  perhaps  we  miglit  say  by  far  the 
greater  number,  will  give  them  the  information  for  which  they 
would  apply  to  an  encyclopsedia  if  they  had  it ;  while  even  those 
who  can  afford  an  encyclopsedia,  will  find  this  a  valuable  addition 
to  it,  as  a  portable  ana  convenient  manual  of  reference. 

We  have  said  enough  to  show  that  such  a  work  as  the  present 
was  a  desideratum — that  there  was  ample  scope  for  it,  and  that 
without  any  way  interfering  with  the  claims  or  pretensions  of 
any  work  already  before  the  public.  It  is  with  pleasure  we 
add  that  the  present  volume  well  supplies  the  need.  Of  its 
execution  we  can  conscientiously  speak  as  highly  as  of  its  general 
design. 

One  of  the  most  formidable  difficulties  with  which  the  com- 
pilers of  such  a  work  would  necessarily  have  to  contend,  is  ob- 
vious enough.  It  would  be  hard  in  such  limited  space  to  secure 
sufficient  minuteness  of  detail  to  render  the  articles  really  ser- 
viceable—  to  prevent  their  consisting  only  of  what  is  vague  and 
general,  and  therefore  of  little  value.  Tiiis  difficulty  woidd  ap- 
pear at  first  sight  almost  insurmountable,  when  we  consider  the 
immense  field  comprehended  in  the  terms  '  Literature,  Science, 
and  Art.'  It  is  a  most  mortifying  thing  to  open  a  work  of  this 
kind,  and  find  only  what  one  knew  perfectly  well  beforehand, — a 
statement  too  general  to  be  of  any  use ;  to  refer  to  the  woni 
'  man'  for  example,  and  find  that  all  we  are  indulgeti  witli  is  the 
definition  that  he  is  a  '  reasoning  animal ;'  or  to  the  word  '  pump,' 
and  discover  little  more  than  that  it  is  a  '  machine  for  raising 
water;'  or  to  the  word  '  Manichces,'  and  find  that  it  was  a  sect 
which  flourished  about  such  and  such  a  period,   What  is  wanted  is 
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sufficient  detail  to  answer  all  ordinary  purposes,  great  speciality 
of  statement,  and  references  to  more  ample  sources  of  information. 
The  quality  we  refer  to  under  the  word  *  speciality/  will  itself 
often  make  room  for  considerable  detail.  For  example,  dates 
and  names  of  persons  and  places  ought  to  be  specified.  No 
doubt  to  secure  this  precision  will  involve  a  great  deal  of  trouble, 
but  let  it  be  recollected,  it  is  the  only  thing  which  can  render 
such  a  work  as  the  present  of  any  value.  Now^,  if  it  is  secured, 
it  will  be  found,  that  in  many  cases  at  least,  it  will  take  up  less 
room  than  more  vague  and  general  statements;  and  yet  the 
excuse  *  that  there  is  not  room  for  details,'  is  often  pleade<I  for 
the  absence  of  this  speciality. 

The  more  specific  statement  becomes  the  briefer.  It  requires 
less  space  to  say  that  this  event  or  that  took  place  in  such  a  pre- 
cise yciu',  than  to  say  that  it  occurred  towards  the  beginning,  or 
middle,  or  end  of  such  and  such  a  century ;  to  say  that  this 
man  or  that  founded  such  a  school  in  such  a  year,  than  that  it 
owed  its  origin  to  certain  scholars  who  flourished  somewhere 
about  such  a  period.  But  whether,  on  the  whole,  the  balance 
of  brevity  is  in  favour  of  this  speciality,  or  against  it,  certain  it 
is  that  it  must  be  secured,  if  sucn  a  work  as  the  present  is  to  be 
of  any  real  utility  at  all :  that  it  will  involve  much  more  trouble 
to  the  compilers,  will  not,  of  course,  admit  of  doubt  From  that 
trouble,  the  editor  of  this  ^  dictionary,'  and  his  assistants,  have 
not  shrunk.  The  difficulty  of  presenting  multum  in  parvo,  has 
been  met  and  combated  most  successfully  ;  in  a  manner,  indeed, 
which  fully  illustrates  the  virtue,  first  of  a  small  clear  type ; 
secondly,  of  accuracy  of  knowledge  ;  and  thirdly,  of  precision  of 
expression.  It  is  true  that  we  have  here  and  there  been  disap- 
pointed ;  but  in  a  vast  majority  of  instances,  we  believe  that 
sufficient  degree  of  detail  and  speciality  of  statement  is  secured 
to  answer  the  purpose  for  which  such  a  work  is  usually  consulted. 
We  look  into  such  a  book  to  learn  the  meaning  of  a  term  of 
science  or  art — to  get  an  account  of  the  more  important  princi- 
ples (with  their  application)  which  lie  at  the  basis  of  the  several 
sciences — of  the  construction  of  the  principal  machines — or  the 
modes  of  performing  the  more  remarkable  processes  in  the  arts 
and  manufactures — or  of  the  sources  from  which,  when  we  want 
more  information,  we  may  readily  obtain  it  Now  we  beUeve 
that  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  the  information  sought  for  will 
here  be  obtained. 

The  requisite  speciality  would  have  been  impossible,  had  it 
not  been  for  the  judicious  mode  of  printing.  The  type,  though 
beautifully  clear,  is  very  small,  considerably  smaller  than  tmit 
employed  in  some  other  volumes  of  the  series  of  *  Dictionaries 
and  Encyclopaedias'  issuing  from  the  same  publishers.     In  fact. 
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the  reader  will  in  some  degree  abate  hia  wonder  tliat  tbere  has 
been  so  much  condensed  into  bo  small  a  compass,  when  we  state 
that,  having  had  the  curiosity  to  examine  the  quantity  of  type  in 
a  single  page,  we  find  that  it  contains  about  as  much  as  four 
pages  and  a  half  of  '  Lardner's  Cyclopaedia;'  and  consequently, 
that  this  single  volume  of  fourteen  hundred  and  forty-four 
pages,  contains  about  as  much  an  sixteen  volumes  of  the  above- 
mentioned  work  !  It  may  therefore  be  considered  a  curiosity  in 
typography. 

Considerable,  however,  as  is  the  space  thus  secured,  there  has 
unquestionably  been  great  condensation,  by  which  alone  so  much 
could  have  been  got  into  the  allotted  compass. 

It  will  accordingly  bo  found  tiint  the  articles  are  anything 
rather  than  meagre,  vi^ue,  or  general.  Many  of  the  more  im- 
portant subjects  have  from  foiu'  to  twenty  pages  allotted  to  them. 
Thus,  the  general  article  on  '  anatomy'  extends  to  four  pages 
that  entided  '  man,'  to  three  pages ;  that  on  '  printing,'  to  five 
that  on  '  political  economy,'  to  eight  and  a  half;  that  on  '  geologv, 
to  more  than  seventeen ;  that  on  '  music,'  to  eighteen ;  while  the 
details  of  these  vast  subjects  are  treated  in  a  great  variety  of 
separate  articles.  Now,  considering  how  much  each  of  these 
pages  contains,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  above  mentioned  subjects 
cannot  be  very  superficially  treated.  Every  term  of  importance, 
though  not  significant  of  a  science  or  a  distinct  branch  of 
science,  is  allotted  a  space  proportionate  to  it.  Thus  tlic  w^ord 
'  arch'  has  nearly  a  page ;  '  prison,'  a  pi^e  j  *  probability,'  two 
pages  and  a  half;  '  corn,'  a  page  and  half;  '  compass,'  nearly  a 
page;  'refraction,' ihree  and  a  half;  '  resistance  of  fluids,'  one 
and  ihree  rjiiiirlprs;  'bridge,'  two  piiges ;  'engraving,'  three 
pages ;  '  bank,'  six  pages.  The  scieatific  articles  generally  arc 
admirably  done ;  those  on  mathematics  and  physics,  though  very 
thorough,  are  remarkably  perspicuous,  while  the  whole  volume  is 
largely  illustrated  by  very  neat  engravings. 

On  the  whole,  we  think  the  language  of  the  preface  justly 
descriptive  of  the  work.  The  editors  tell  us  '  they  have  endea- 
voured to  produce  a  condensed  and  compendious  dictionary,  of  a 
convenient  size,  and  adapted  to  the  wants  and  means  of  all  classes, 
that  may  be  advantageously  used  as  a  manual  or  reference  book 
in  every  department  of  science,  literature,  and  art;  and  they 
flatter  themselves  that  by  rejecting  all  discussion  and  details  not 
indispensable  to  the  proper  elucidation  of  the  ditferent  topics,  the 
work  will  be  found,  uot  with  standing  its  comparatively  narrow 
limits,  to  furnish,  in  the  readiest  possible  nisnoer,  precise  and 
accurate  information  on  the  all  but  infinite  variety  of  subjects 
which  it  embraces.     Great  pains  have  been  taken  to  make  the 
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definitions  and  explanations  correct,  clear,  and  concise.  The 
principles  of  the  most  popular  and  important  departments  of 
science,  literature,  and  art,  are  also  distinctly  thougn  briefly  ex- 
plained ;  and  notices  are  given  of  their  rise,  progress,  and  present 
state.'  We  also  think  the  next  paragraph,  on  the  whole,  fully 
borne  out.  *  Neither  must  it  be  supposed  that,  because  these 
articles  are,  for  the  most  part,  brief  and  compendious,  they  are 
either  flimsy  or  sujKjrficial.  On  the  contrary,  they  have  been 
compiled  throughout  with  the  greatest  care.  Popularity  has  not 
been  sought  for  at  the  expense  of  science,  nor  brevity  by  the 
sacrifice  of  useful  facts  or  appropriate  illustrations.  The  work 
contains  not  a  few  new  and  original  views ;  and  it  is  confidently 
believed  that  in  every  dej)artment  it  will  be  found  to  embody  the 
latest  information,  and  to  be  on  a  level  with  the  most  advanced 
state  to  which  knowledge  has  attained,  not  merely  in  this  but 
also  in  other  countries.  No  statement  has  been  made  as  to 
any  unusual  or  doubtful  matter,  without  referring  to  the  authority 
whence  it  has  been  derived ;  and  when  subjects  of  general 
interest  and  importance  are  noticed,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the 
works  relating  to  them,  in  which  they  are  handled  with  the 
greatest  ability.  Not  only,  therefore,  will  those  who  may  consult 
this  work  have  a  guarantee  for  the  authenticity  of  its  information, 
but  they  will  learn  the  sources  to  which  they  may  resort  with 
the  greatest  advantage,  should  they  wish  to  make  further  in- 
quiries. Such,  in  a  few  words,  is  the  design  of  this  work,  and 
unless  its  publishers  be  greatly  deceived  as  to  its  execution,  it  can 
hardly  fail  to  be  useful  to  individuals  of  all  ranks  and  conditiooSy 
to  the  man  of  business  and  the  man  of  pleasure,  the  student  and 
the  superficial  reader,  the  busy  and  the  idle.  Every  one  who 
takes  any  share  in  conversation,  or  who  dips,  how  cursorily 
soever,  into  any  newspaper  or  other  publication,  will  every  now 
and  then  find  the  advantage  of  having  access  to  the  Dictionabt 
OF  Science,  Literature,  and  Art.' 

We  shall  furnish  the  reader  with  two  methods  of  testing 
{quantum  valeant)  the  justice  of  oor  commendations  of  this  work. 
One  is  by  giving  a  list  of  the  writers,  whose  names  constitute  a 
guarantee  for  the  ability  with  which  each  department  has  been 
superintended ;  the  other,  by  furnishing  two  or  three  brief 
specimens  of  the  work  itself.  The  latter  will  be  dilSScult ;  for 
our  space  will  not  permit  us  to  extract  any  of  the  longer  and 
more  elaborate  articles.  We  must  content  ourselves,  therefore, 
with  citing  two  or  three  short  articles,  which,  while  interesting 
to  our  residers,  will  serve  to  show  the  ability  with  which  the 
work  has  been  executed.  The  names  of  the  writers  are  as  fol- 
lows : — 
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General  Editor — W.  T,  Brtuiile;  asaistcd  by  Joseph  Cauvm,  Esq. 

1.  Archit«<:ture,Music,andtheFinel    ,        ir.-i.ct..     <> 

^j^     _      ^         _         _         _>  Joseph  (jrwilt,  F.h.A.,  «f. 

2.  Botany J,  Lindley,  F.R.S.,  &c 

3.  Chemistry,  Geology,  Mineralogy,^ 

Medicine,  anil  the  Arts  and  Sci-  (  tit  >r  ti      :i 
ences  depending   on  ChemicalT      '        ^''^'^• 
Principles      -         -         -         -) 

4.  Gardening  and  Agriculture        -     T.C.  Loudon,F,L.S,H.S.,J*w. 

5.  Law         .....     Herman  Merivule,  A.M. 

6.  G.n„d  L,l,r.t„„    -         ■         -  H'  •*■  M«"».<»1.,  ™d 

I^Joeeph  Cauvin. 
7>  Mathematice,  and  tlie  Arts  and} 

Sciences  depending  on  Mathe- >  TliOB,  Galloway,  M.A.F.R.S. 
matical  Principles  -         -j 

8,  Nautical  Science       -         -         -     Lieutenant  Eaper,  G.N. 

9.  Political  Economy  .and  Statistics      T.  R.  M'CuUoch. 

10.  Theology  -         -         -         .     Rev.  Clias.  Merivale,  A.M. 

11.  Zoology,Anatomy,andPJiyEio]ogy    Richnrd  Owen,  F.R.S. 

And  now  for  one  or  two  short  specimens.  We  are  convinced 
that,  imperfectly  as  they  represent  the  work,  the  reader  cdnnot 
but  be  struck  with  the  quantity  of  facts  comprehended  in  each 
article,  and  at  the  same  time  with  the  precision  with  which  each 
statement  is  made.  Our  specimens  shall  be  taken,  aa  far  as 
possible,  from  the  most  various  departments  of  the  work. 

'  Newspaper  Reporting. — The  name  given  to  that  system  whereby 
the  parliamentary  debates  and  speeches  delivered  at  public  meetings, 
&c.,  are  promulgated  throughout  the  country.  As  it  is  contrary  to  the 
roles  of  both  Houses  that  any  stranger  should  be  present,  the  publica- 
tion of  the  debate:^  is  held  to  be  a  brencb  of  privilege;  but  this  regu- 
lation has  always  been  defeated;  either,  aa  in  former  times,  by  the 
means  ndopti:d  by  Dr.  Johnson  and  others,  of  publishing  the  speeches 
of  the  different  members  under  fictitious  names,  or,  as  at  present, 
by  the  Houses  themselves  tacitly  giving  their  sanction  to  the  practice. 
The  foundation  of  the  present  system  of  parliamentary  reporting  may 
be  fairly  ascribed  to  the  late  Mr.  William  Woodfall,  whose  retentiye 
memory  enabled  him,  after  having  listened  to  the  debates,  daily  to 
communicate  to  the  public,  in  what  he  called  '  a  haety  sketch  of  the 
proceedings  in  parliament  last  night,'  a  full  and  most  accurate  account 
of  the  different  speeches.  Secret  deliberations,  however,  have  been  bo 
long  renounced,  that  the  right  of  the  pubUc  to  be  present,  through 
their  agents,  the  reporters,  is  as  cleu-ly  established  nowas  if  no  theoretiMl 
privacy  had  ever  existed  ;  but  if  any  member  were  repeatedly  to 
insist  on  the  exclusion  of  '  strangers,'  as  all  are  called  who  neither  are 
members  nor  officers  of  the  house,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this 
abuse  of  the  privilege  must  lead  to  such  a  modification  of  the  standing 
order,   as  would  deprive  individual  members  of  any  control  over  a 
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matter  so  interesting  to  the  nation.  The  process  of  parliamentary  re- 
porting, und  the  qualifications  of  tliose  by  whom  the  task  is  performed, 
cannot  be  adequately  described  within  the  naiTOw  limits  of  this  article; 
but  it  is  hoped  the  reader  may  be  enabled  to  form  some  idea  of  both 
from  the  following  brief  outline.  Every  publication  not  copying  from 
or  abridging  any  other,  but  giving  original  reports,  keeps  one  of  a 
scries  of  reporters  constantly  in  the  gallery  of  the  Lords,  and  another 
in  the  Commons.  These,  like  sentinels,  are,  at  stated  periods,  relieved 
by  their  colleagues,  when  they  take  advantage  of  the  interval  to  trans- 
( ribe  their  notes,  in  order  to  be  ready  again  to  resume  the  duty  of 
note-taking,  and  afterwards  that  of  transcription  for  the  press.  A  suc- 
cession of  reporters  for  each  establishment  is  thus  maintained,  and 
the  pr(»cess  of  writing  from  their  notes  never  interrupted  till  an  account 
of  the  whole  debates  of  the  evening  has  been  committed  to  tlie  hands 
of  the  printer.  There  are  only  seven  publications  forwhicli  a  reporter 
is  constantly  in  attendance,  and  these  include  the  London  morning 
newspapers,  from  which  all  others  that  give  debates  are  under  the 
necessity  of  copying  or  abridging  them.  The  number  of  reporters 
maintained  by  each,  varies  from  ten  or  eleven  to  seventeen  or  eighteen. 
They  are,  for  the  most  part,  gentlemen  of  liberal  education,  many 
having  graduated  at  the  Universities  of  Oxford,  Cambridge,  Jh^u- 
burgh,  Glasgow,  or  Dublin;  and  they  must  all  jwsscss  a  competent 
knowledge  of  the  multifarious  subjects  which  come  under  the  considera- 
tion of  parliament.  Tiic  expedition  and  ability  with  which  their  duties 
are  performed,  must  be  admitted  by  every  one  who  attends  a  debate 
and  afterwards  reads  a  newspaper,  while  the  correctness  and  rapidity 
with  wliich  their  manuscript  is  put  in  typ(j  and  printed,  has  long  been 
a  subject  of  surprise  and  admiration.  vSee  the  Parliamentary  Com- 
paniofi,  a  valuable?  brochure.' 

*  Platinum.  (So  called  from  the  Spanish  word  plaia,  silver,  on 
account  of  its  colour.) — A  metal  of  a  white  colour,  exceedingly  ductile, 
malleable,  and  ditHcult  of  fusion.  It  is  the  heaviest  substance  known, 
its  specific  gravity  being  21.5.  It  undergoes  no  change  from  air  or 
moisture,  and  is  not  attacked  by  any  of  the  pure  acids  ;  it  is  dissolved 
by  chlorine  and  nitro-muriatic  acid,  and  is  oxidised  at  high  tempera- 
tures by  pure  potassa  and  lithia.  It  is  only  found  in  South  America 
and  in  the  L'ralian  Mountains;  it  is  usually  in  small  grains  of  a  metallic 
lustre,  associated  or  combined  with  palladium,  rhodium,  iridium,  and 
osmium;  and  with  copper,  iron,  lead,  titanium,  chromium,  gold  and  silver; 
it  is  also  usually  mixed  with  alluvial  sand.  The  ])articles  are  seldom  so 
larg<»  as  a  small  pea,  but  sometimes  lumps  have  been  found  of  tlie  sire 
of  a  hazel  nut  to  that  of  a  pigeon's  o.gf^.  In  1826  it  was  first  discovered 
in  a  vein  associated  with  gold,  by  Boussingault,  in  the  province  of 
Antioquia,  in  South  America.  When  a  i>erfectly  clean  surface  of  pla- 
tinum is  presented  to  a  mixture  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen  gas,  it  has 
the  extraordinaiy  property  of  causing  them  to  combine  so  as  to  form 
water,  and  often  with  such  rapidity  as  to  render  the  metal  red  hot ; 
spnnf/f/  phttimnn,  a«<  it  is  usually  called,  obtained  by  heating  the  am- 
monio-nmriatc  of  platinum,  is  most  effective  in  producing  this  extra- 
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ordinary  result;  and  u  jet  of  hydi-ogeo  dire«tedupou  itmay  be  iuflaraed 
\>j  the  metal  thus  ignited,  ti  property  nliich  lias  been  applied  to  the 
construction  of  convenient  iDstrumeats  for  [irocuring  a  light.  The 
equivalent  of  pUtioum  is  about  98.  It  is  precipitated  from  its  nitro- 
muriatic  solution  by  aai  ammoniac,  which  throws  it  down  in  the  form 
of  a,  yellow  powder,  composed  of  bichloride  of  platinum,  and  sal  am- 
moniac.' 

'  Megathebium,  (Gr.  fuyat  and  Biiptoy  beast, )— The  name  gicen 
by  Cuvier  to  a  genus  of  ejctinct  edentate  quadrupeda,  including  and 
represented  by  one  of  ilie  most  gigantic  of  terrestrial  mamnudia.  The 
haunches  of  the  Megathrrium  Cuvieri  were  more  ttian  five  feet  wide, 
and  ita  body  twelve  ieet  long  and  eight  feet  high;  its  feet  were  a  yard 
in  length,  and  tei'rainated  by  formidable  coropreescd  daws  of  immense 
size;  its  toil  was  of  gi'cat  length,  and  probably  much  larger  ttmn 
that  of  any  other  extinct  or  living  teireGtrial  mammal.  The  head  at 
th«  megatherium  was  relatively  Boiall:  the  cranium  pre-scnta  many  of 
the  peculiarities  of  that  of  the  sloth.  The  upper  jaw  was  armed  with 
fire  teeth  on  each  side,  the  lower  jaw  with  four  on  eadi  side;  all  tlic 
eighteen  teeth  belong  to  the  molar  series.  They  were  jierpetually 
growing,  like  the  incisors  of  the  Rodents,  but  had  their  grinding  sur- 
face travereed  by  two  transverse  ridges,  and  their  texture  compoijed, 
M  in  the  teeth  of  the  alotb,  of  a  central  body  of  coarse  ivory,  a  thick 
outer  coating  of  camientum,  and  a  thin  intermediate  layer  of  line  and 
dense  ivory,  which  forms  the  prominent  terminating  ridges  of  the 
crown.  Nothing  certain  is  known  of  the  nature  of  the  integuments  of  . 
this  singular  and  enormous  animal;  but  tlie  fossil  bony  armour  which 
ha.<)  l>een  conjectured  to  have  appertained  to  the  megatherium,  un(|uea- 
tionably  belongs  to  another  species  of  gigantic  c-dL'ntntc.  more  iieai'ly 
allied  tu  the  urmuJlllo.' 

'  Olive.  (Lat.  olea.) — A  genus  of  trees  belonging  to  the  diandria 
monagynia  class  of  plants.  The  Olea  Europea  has  an  upright  stem, 
Willi  numerous  branches,  grows  to  the  height  of  twenty  or  thirty  feet, 
and  differs  from  most  trees  in  yielding  a  fixed  oil  from  the  pericarp, 
instead  of  from  the  seed.  The  olive-tree  has,  in  all  ages,  been  held  in 
peculiar  estimation ;  and  some  authors  have  styled  it  '  a  mine  upon 
earth.'  It  was  sacred  to  Minerva.  Olive-wreaths  were  used  by  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  to  crown  the  brows  of  victors;  and  it  is  atill  uni- 
versally regarded  as  emblematic  of  peace.  The  olive  flourishes  only 
in  warm  and  comparatively  dry  parts  of  the  world,  as  the  south  of 
France  and  Spain,  in  Italy,  Syria,  and  the  north  of  Africa  ;  and 
though  it  has  been  rwsed  in  the  open  air  in  this  country,  its  fruit  did 
not  ripen.  The  fruit  is  a  smooth  oval  plum,  about  three  quarters  of 
an  inch  in  length,  and  half  an  inch  in  diameter;  of  a  deep  violet 
colour  when  ripe  ;  whitish  and  fleshy  within;  bitter  and  nauseous, 
but  replete  with  a  bland  oil.  Olives  intended  for  preservation  are 
gathered  before  they  are  ripe.  In  pickling,  the  object  is  ta  remove  and  to 
preserve  them  green,  by  impregnating  them  with  a  brine  of  aromatized 
eea-^alt;  and  for  this  purpose  various  methods  are  employed.  But  it 
is  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  its  oil  that  the  olive  tree  is  cultivated.  Olive 
oil  i,?  pale  yellow,  its  density  is  '910.    When  fresh,  and  of  fine  quality, 
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iiiHtter  so  interesting  to  the  nation.  The  process  of  parliamentary  rc- 
])()rting,  and  the  qualifications  of  those  hj  whoDfi  the  task  is  performed, 
cannot  hi",  adequately  described  within  the  narrow  limits  of  this  article; 
but  it  is  li()pc<l  the  reader  may  ])e  enabled  to  form  some  idea  of  both 
from  the  following  brief  outline.  Every  publication  not  copying  from 
or  abridfjring  any  other,  but  giving  original  reports,  keeps  one  of  a 
H('.ri(;s  of  reporters  constantly  in  the  gallery  of  the  Lonls,  and  another 
in  the  C'ommons.  These,  like  sentinels,  are,  at  8tat<id  pcritMis,  relieved 
by  their  colleagues,  when  they  take  advantage  of  the  interval  to  trans- 
crilHi  thtnr  not<^s,  in  order  to  be  ready  again  to  n^sume  the  duty  of 
note-taking,  and  afterwards  that  of  transcription  for  the  press.  A  suc- 
cession of  reporters  for  each  establishment  is  thus  nmintaincd,  and 
th(;  process  ofwriting  from  their  notes  never  interrupted  till  an  account 
of  the.  whole  debates  of  the  evening  has  been  committed  to  the  hands 
of  the  ])rinter.  There  are  only  seven  publications  for  which  a  rciK>rter 
is  constantly  in  attendmici^,  and  these  include  the  London  morning 
newspapers,  iVorii  which  all  others  that  give  debates  are  under  the 
nec(fssity  of  <;oi)ying  or  abri<lging  them.  The  number  of  reporters 
maintained  by  each,  varies  from  ten  or  eleven  to  seventeen  or  cightit;n* 
They  are,  for  the  most  part,  gentlemen  of  liberal  cducatit>n»  many 
having  gradiiatt^l  at  the  Universities  of  Oxford,  Cambridge,  Edin- 
burgh, (ilasgow,  or  Dublin;  and  they  must  all  )»ossess  a  compi'tcnt 
knowledge  of  the  multifarious  subjeets  which  come  untler  the  considera- 
tion of  parliament.  The  expedition  and  ability  with  which  their  duties 
ant  performed,  must  be  admitted  by  every  one  who  attends  a  debate 
and  after  wan  Is  reads  a  newsj>aper,  while  the  correctness  and  rapidity 
with  whieh  their  manuscript  is  put  in  type  and  printed,  has  long  been 
a  subject  of  surprise  and  admiration.  See  the  I^arliamentary  Com* 
pauion,  a  valuable  brochure.' 

*  I*f.atim:m.  (So  caUe<l  from  the  Spanish  word  plata,  silver,  on 
account  of  its  colour.) — A  metal  of  a  white  colour,  exceedingly  ductile, 
mallca])le,  and  difHcult  of  fusicm.  It  is  the  heaviest  substance  known, 
its  specific  gravity  being  21.  5.  It  luidergoes  no  change  from  air  or 
moisture,  and  is  not  attacktrd  by  any  of  the  pun>  acids  ;  it  is  disHoIve«i 
by  chlorine  and  nitro-muriatic  acid,  and  is  oxidised  at  high  teinjieni- 
turcs  by  pun'  potassa  an<l  lilhia.  It  is  (mly  found  in  South  America 
and  in  the  I'ralian  Mountains;  it  is  usually  in  small  grains  of  a  metallic 
lustre,  associated  or  combined  with  palladium,  rluMlium,  iridium,  and 
ositiitun;  and  with  copper,  iron,  lead,  titanium,  chromium,  gold  and  silver: 
it  is  also  usually  mix<Ml  with  alluvial  sand.  The  particles  are  sehlom  !*o 
large  as  :i  small  ])ea,  but  sometimes  lumps  have  1>cen  found  of  the  size 
of  a  hazel  nut  to  that  of  a  pigeon's  o<rfr.  In  \H2(i  it  wa*  first  disotivenMl 
in  a  v(*in  associate<l  with  gold,  by  Boussingault,  in  the  pnivince  of 
Antiocjuia,  in  South  America.  When  a  perfectly  clean  surface  t»f  pla- 
tinum is  prescnt<d  to  a  mixture  of  hydn)gen  and  <»xygen  gas,  it  hais 
the  extraordinary  property  of  causing  them  to  combine  si»  as  to  funu 
water,  and  olten  with  such  rapidity  as  to  render  the  metal  n^l  hot  : 
sponffy  phitimnn,  as  it  is  usually  callotl,  obtained  by  heating  tlir  am- 
monio-muriate  of  |>latinum,  is  m()st  cfrectivi*  in  producing  tliiN  i>xtra- 
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ordinary  result;  and  a  jet  of  hydrogen  directed  upon  it  may  be  inflamed 
by  the  metal  thus  ignited,  a  property  which  has  been  applied  to  the 
construction  of  convenient  instruments  for  procuring  a  light*  The 
equivalent  of  platinum  is  about  98.  It  is  predpitat^  from  its  nitro- 
muriatic  solution  by  sal  ammoniac,  which  throws  it  down  in  the  form 
of  a  yellow  powder,  composed  of  bichloride  of  platinunii  and  aal  am- 
moniac.' 

*  Meg ATHERiuM,  (Gr.  fccyac  and  dripwr  beast)— -The  namegiven^ 
by  Cuvier  to  a  genus  of  extinct  edentate  quadrupeds,  including  and 
represented  by  one  oi*  the  most  gigantic  of  terrestrial  n^^ft^f^^^  Xlie 
haunches  of  the  Megatherium  Cuvieti  were  more  than  five  feet  wide, 
and  its  body  twelve  feet  long  and  eight  feet  high;  its  feet  were  a  yard 
in  length,  and  terminated  by  formidable  compressed  claws  of  immense 
size;  its  tail  was  of  great  length,  and  probably  much  larger  than 
that  of  any  other  extinct  or  living  terrestrial  mammal.  The  head  of 
the  megatherium  was  relatively  small:  the  cranium  presents  many  of 
the  peculiarities  of  that  of  the  sloth.  The  upper  jaw  was  anned  with 
five  teeth  on  each  side,  the  lower  jaw  with  four  on  eaoh  side;  aU  the 
eighteen  teeth  belong  to  the  molar  series.  They  were  perpetually 
growing,  like  the  incisors  of  the  Rodents,  but  had  their  grinding  snr* 
face  traversed  by  two  transverse  ridges,  and  their  texture  ooinposedt 
as  in  the  teeth  of  the  sloth,  of  a  central  body  of  coarse  iTOiy,  a  thidL 
outer  coating  of  caementum,  and  a  thin  intermediate  layer  of  fine  and 
dense  ivory,  which  forms  the  prominent  terminating  ridgw  of  the 
crown.  Nothing  certain  is  known  of  the  nature  of  the  integomeots  of 
this  singular  and  enormous  animal;  but  the  fossil  bcmy  armour  which 
has  been  conjectured  to  have  appertained  to  the  megatherium,  unques- 
tionably belongs  to  another  species  of  gigantic  edentate,  more  neariy 
allied  to  the  armadillo.' 

*  Olive.  (Lat.  olea.) — A  genus  of  trees  belonging  to  the  diandria 
monagynia  class  of  plants.  The  Olea  Europea  has  an  upright  stem, 
witli  numerous  branches,  grows  to  the  height  of  twenty  or  thirty  fee^ 
and  differs  Irom  most  trees  in  yielding  a  fixed  oil  from  the  pericarp, 
instead  of  from  the  seed.  The  olive-tree  has,  in  all  ages,  been  held  in 
j>eculiar  estimation ;  and  some  authors  have  styled  it  *  a  mine  upon 
earth.'  It  was  sacred  to  Minerva.  Olive-wreaths  were  used  by  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  to  crown  the  brows  of  victors;  and  it  is  still  uni- 
versally regarded  as  emblematic  of  peace.  The  olive  flourishes  only 
in  warm  and  comparatively  dry  parts  of  the  world,  as  the  south  of 
France  and  Spain,  in  Italy,  Syria,  and  the  north  of  Africa  ;  and 
though  it  has  been  raised  in  the  open  air  in  this  country,  its  fruit  did 
not  ripen.  The  fruit  is  a  smooth  oval  pliun,  about  three  quarters  of 
an  inch  in  length,  and  half  an  inch  in  diameter;  of  a  deep  violet 
colour  when  ripe  ;  whitish  and  fleshy  within;  bitter  and  nauseous, 
but  replete  with  a  bland  oil.  Olives  intended  for  preservation  are 
gathere^l  before  they  are  ripe.  In  pickling,  the  object  is  to  remove  and  to 
preserve  them  green,  by  impregnating  them  with  a  brine  of  aromatized 
sea-salt;  and  for  this  purpose  various  methods  are  employed.  But  it 
is  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  its  oil  that  the  olive  tree  is  cultivated.  Olive 
oil  i.s  pale  yellow,  its  density  is  *910.   When  fresh,  and  of  fine  quality, 
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it  is  almost  tasteless,  having  only  a  very  slight  and  agreeable  nntty 
flavour.  It  is  less  apt  than  most  other  fixed  oils  to  become  viscid  by 
exposure,  and  hence  is  prelerred  for  greasing  clock  and  watch  worit. 
It  is  largely  used  as  an  article  of  food.  It  is  the  principal  article  of 
export  from  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  Of  2,791,057  gallons  imported 
in  1830;  2,034,237  were  from  Italy;  639,468  from  Spain,  52,004 
from  Malta;  21,467  from  Turkey;  11,300  from  the  Ionian  Isluidf!, 
and  about  30,000  (at  second-hand)  from  Germany  and  the  Nether- 
lands. There  is  a  duty  of  eiglit  guineas  a  ton  on  olive-oiL— (See 
LHctionaty  of  Commerce,  &c.y 

We  should  have  been  pleased  to  extract  a  specimen  or  two  from 
the  articles  on  subjects  connected  with  polite  literature,  the  fine 
arts,  ethics,  or  theology,  but  our  limits  forbid.  In  the  last 
mentioned  department,  the  articles  arc  generally  written  in  a 
vein  of  commendable  liberality,  though  we  have  noticed  two  or 
three  strange  blunders.  Thus,  for  example,  it  is  stated  that  the 
*  mode  of  church  government'  recognised  by  the  Baptists,  both 
particular  and  general,  *  acknowledges  three  orders  of  ministers ; 
of  whom  tlie  messengers  corrcspona  to  the  bishops,  the  elders  to 
priests,  and  the  ministering  brethren  to  deacons  I'  Verily,  the 
reverend  compiler  of  this  department  must  have  been  oblivious 
when  he  penned  the  above  sentence.  We  also  see  that  under  the 
article  *  Jubilee  of  the  Reformation,'  1835,  that  festivity  is  repre- 
*  sented  as  celebrating  the  *  two  hundredth'  (instead  of  three  hun- 
dredth) anniversary  of  the  Reformation.  A  few  similar  inaccu- 
racies may  perhaps  be  found  in  other  departments ;  but  upon  the 
whole,  we  believe  that  they  are  as  few  and  as  unimportant  as 
were  ever  found  in  any  work  of  equal  extent  and  multi&riousness. 


Art.  V.  Lives  of  the  Queens  of  England,  from  the  Norman  Con- 
qtiest;  unth  Anecdotes  of  their  Courts,  7ioto  first  published  from 
official  records  and  other  authentic  documents,  private  as  well  as 
public.  By  Agnes  Strickland.  Vol.  V.  London:  Henry  Colbum. 
1842. 

A  GREAT  improvement  has  recently  been  effected  in  our  histo- 
rical literature.  Works  belonging  to  this  department  have  till 
lately  partaken  of  the  character  of  party  manifestoes,  rather  than 
of  impartial  and  veracious  records,  while  the  paucity  of  their 
facts,  and  the  mendacious  character  of  many  of  their  assertions, 
have  been  poorly  atoned  for  by  the  statelmess  or  elegance  of 
their  st^le.  From  the  time  of  Ileylin  to  a  recent  date,  were  are 
few  writers  whose  pages  do  not  bespeak  the  partisan  rather  than 
the  historian, — the  sworn  advocate  of  a  faction,  rather  than  the 
impartial  and  veracious  annalist.  We  arc  not  of  course  now  re 
ferring  to  such  works  as  those  of  White  lockc.  Rush  worth,  and 
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Natson,  though  even  here  our  charge  may  to  some  extent  be 
maintained ;  but  to  tliose  which  assume  the  character  of  general 
or  specific  history,  the  authors  of  whicli  have  undertaken  to 
work  up  into  a  continuouK  and  veritable  form  the  documents 
presened  by  the  diligence  and  care  of  our  predecessors.  The 
n>ost  papular  of  these  writers,  those  whose  productions  have  ob- 
taineu  the  largest  circulation,  and  have  exerted  the  widest  in- 
iliiencc,  liavG  been  the  vreatest  transgressors  in  this  matter.  To 
such  an  extent  has  this  been  the  case,  that,  without  denying 
them  the  possession  of  some  admirable  quahttes,  it  iiiav  be 
affirmed  that  their  popularity  has  been  based  upon  their  defects, 
has  mainly  resuhed  from  their  addressing  the  bad  passions,  and 
serving  the  party  interests  of  their  readers.  Whatever  may  be 
the  excellences  of  such  writers  as  Clarendon  and  Hurae,  it  is 
impossible  for  an  impartial  mind  to  avoid  the  conviction  that 
their  celebrity  would  have  been  far  less,  had  their  impartiality 
been  greater.  The  simple  fact  of  their  having  written  for  a. 
party,  and  that  party  the  dominant  one,  has  done  more  than  all 
their  excellences  to  secure  the  rank  they  have  held  amongst 
EngHah  historians.  Had  Clarendon  executed  a  faithful  por- 
traiture of  the  great  actors  of  his  day,  doine  equal  justice  to 
friend  and  foe,  admitting  alike  the  errors  of  the  former  and  the 
virtues  of  the  latter,  the  HUtory  of  the  Rebellion  would  not  have 
been  honoured  with  the  patronage  of  Oxford,  nor  been  the 
text-I»ook  of  every  tory  writer  who  undertook  to  describe  the  times 
of  Charles  and  Cromwell.  A  better  order  of  things  ia  now 
happily  arising,  fidl  of  promise  to  political  science  and  practical 
good  government  We  hail  its  dawn,  and  shall  gladly  contribute 
our  aid  to  its  advancement. 

One  of  the  first  things  to  be  done  is  to  unlearn  much  which 
we  have  been  taught.  This,  perhaps,  is  the  most  difRcult  part 
of  our  duty,  since  it  requires  an  exercise  of  self-control,  a  triumph 
over  long  cherished  prepossessions,  and  an  honest  adherence  to 
truth,  which  are  seldom  to  be  met  with.  Its  necessity,  however, 
is  absolute,  and  no  difficulty  must  discourage  our  efforts.  The 
volume  before  us  affords  an  illustration  of  what  we  mean,  and 
will  severely  test  the  patience  and  historical  fidelity  of  many  of 
its  readers.  The  last  of  the  two  Lives  which  it  contains,  is  that 
of  Mary,  daughter  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  by  Katharine  of  Arra- 
gon,  and  the  views  broachea  respecting  her  character  and  policy, 
as  they  are  directly  opposed  to  those  which  are  current,  so  they 
will  be  met  with  strong  incredulity,  if  they  are  not  denounced 
as  ecclesiastical  and  political  heresies  of  no  mean  order.  But  we 
must  briefly  detain  our  readers  with  the  account  furnished  of 
Henry's  last  wife,  before  we  enter  on  an  examination  of  any 
of  the  interesting  points  which  occur  in  the  bi<^raphy  of  hri' 
eldest  daughter. 
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Katharine  Parr,  the  sixth  wife  of  Henry,  was  the  first  protes- 
tant  queen  of  England.  The  political  connexions  of  some  of  her 
predecessors  had  disposed  them  to  extend  a  questionable  aid  to 
the  reformed  party,  but  Katharine  Parr  *  was  the  only  one 
among  the  consorts  of  Henry  who,  in  the  sincerity  of  an  honest 
heart,  embraced  the  doctrine  of  the  reformation,  and  imperilled 
her  crown  and  life  in  support  of  her  principles,'  Her  birth  is 
usually  assigned  to  the  year  1510,  but  the  correspondence  of  her 
mother  with  Lord  Dacre  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  Henry  VIIL, 
in  which  she  is  said  to  be  under  twelve,  proves  that  it  could  not 
have  occurred  till  1513.  Her  father,  who  was  master  of  the 
wards,  and  comptroller  of  the  royal  household,  died  in  1517, 
leaving  the  guardianship  of  three  infant  children  to  his  widow, 
*  a  lady  of  great  prudence  and  wisdom,  with  a  discreet  care  for 
the  main  chance.'  Katharine  early  exhibited  superior  talents, 
which  were  cultivated  to  the  utmost  by  the  assiduous  care  of  her 
mother.  She  read  and  wrote  Latin  with  facility,  had  some 
knowledge  of  Greek,  and  was  well  versed  in  several  modem 
languages.  She  was  twice  married  before  her  union  with  the 
king,  first,  to  Lord  Borough,  and  secondly,  to  Lord  Latimer, 
both  of  whom  were  mature  widowers.  At  the  time  of  her  second 
marriage  she  was  probably  under  twenty  years  of  age,  and  was  a 
member  of  the  papal  church,  in  which  she  continued  up  to  the 
death  of  Lord  Latimer.  During  her  second  widowhood,  her 
hand  was  sought  by  Sir  Thomas  Seymour,  brother  of  Jane  Sey- 
mour, and  uncle  to  the  infant  prince,  Edward.  Seymour  was 
gay,  magnificent,  and  brave,  with  more  ambition  than  consisted 
with  his  safety,  and  as  little  moral  principle  as  permitted  the 
maintenance  of  a  fair  exterior.  Katharine,  however  strange 
it  may  appear,  returned  his  attachment,  and,  according  to  her 
own  statement,  *  had  determined  to  become  his  wife,'  when 
another  suitor  interposed,  before  whom  Seymour  deemed  it 
prudent  to  retire. 

'  Love  was  for  awhile  victorious  over  anibitiou  in  the  heart  of 
Katharine.  Her  affection  for  Seymour  rendered  her  very  listless 
about  the  royal  match  at  first ;  but  her  favoured  lover  presumed  not 
to  contest  the  prize  with  his  all-powerful  brother-in-law  and  sovereign. 
A  rival  of  Henry's  temper,  who  held  the  hejids  of  wives,  kinsmen,  and 
favourites,  as  cheaply  as  tennis  balls,  w  as  not  to  Rj  withstood.  The 
Adonis  of  the  court  vanished  from  the  scene,  and  the  bride-elect, 
accommodating  her  mind  to  the  change  of  bridegroom,  as  she  might, 
prepared  to  assume  the  glittering  fetters  of  a  queenly  slave  with  a 
good  grace.  The  arrangements  for  the  royal  nuptials  were  made  with 
a  celerity  truly  astonishing ;  barely  three  months  intervened  between 
the  proving  of  Lord  Latimer's  will  and  the  day  on  which  Cranmer 
grants  a  licence  *  for  the  marriage  of  his  sovereign  lord.  King  Henrjv 
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nith  Katharine  Latymer,  late  tha  wife  of  the  Loril  de  Lalymer,  ile- 
ceaaed,  in  whatever  chui-uh,  chtipel,  or  oratory  he  may  pleaae,  without 
publication  of  bauns,  dispensing  with,  all  ordinances  to  the  contrary, 
for  reasons  concerning  the  honour  and  adyancemt^ut  of  the  whole 
reabii.'     Dated  July  10th,  1543.'— pp.  31,  32. 

The  maternal  duties  of  her  new  position  were  dischai^ed  with 
exemplary  diligence.  The  princeKsea  Mary  and  Elizabeth  were 
restored  by  her  influence  to  their  proper  rank  at  eourt,  and  con- 
tinued to  receive,  up  to  the  death  of  their  father,  daily  proofs  of 
her  kindness. 

'  Notwithstanding  the  great  difference  in  their  religious  tenets,  a 
firm  friendship  ever  subsisted  between  Katharine  Parr  and  Mary. 
They  were  near  enough  in  age  to  have  been  sisters,  they  excelled  in 
the  same  accomplishments,  and  the  great  learning  und  studious  pur- 
suits of  these  royal  ladies  rendered  them  suitable  companions  for  each 
other.  The  more  brilliant  talents  of  the  young  Elizabeth  were  drawn 
fortli  and  fostered  under  the  auspices  of  her  highly-gifted  atep-mother. 
Katharine  Parr  took  also  an  active  part  in  directing  the  stadics  of  the 
heir  of  England,  and  her  approbatiou  appears  to  have  been  the  greatest 
encouragement  the  prince  could  receive. 

'  In  a  letter,  writt«u  in  French,  to  Queen  Katharine,  Edward 
notices  the  beauty  of  her  penmanship.  '  I  thank  you,*  says  he,  '  most 
noble  and  excdlent  queen,  for  the  letters  you  have  lately  sent  me;  not 
only  for  their  beauty,  but  for  their  imagination.  For  when  I  see  your 
belh  ecrkure  (fair  writing),  and  the  excelleuce  of  your  genius,  greatly 
surpassing  my  invention,  I  am  sick  of  writing.  But  then,  I  think 
how  kind  your  nature  ia,  and  that  whatever  proceeds  from  a  good 
mind  and  will,  will  be  acceptahle,  and  so  I  write  you  this  letter,' 

'  A  modern  author  has  noticed  the  great  similarity  between  the 
handwriting  of  Edward  VI,  and  Katharine  Parr,  and  from  this  cir- 
cumstance it  has  been  conjectured  that  Katharine  superintended  the 
education  of  one  or  other  of  the  juvenile  members  of  the  royal  family 
previous  to  her  marriage  with  King  Henry,  No  oiEcial  evidence  of 
her  appointment  to  any  office  of  the  kind  has  been  discovered,  but  her 
great  reputation  for  wisdom  and  learning  renders  the  tradition  not 
improbable.  Certain  it  is,  that  after  she  became  queen,  she  took  great 
delight  in  directing  the  studies  of  her  royal  step -children.  It  is  evident 
that  Edward  VI.,  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  their  youthful  cousins,  Lady 
Jane  and  Lady  Katharine  Gray,  all  imbibed  her  taste  for  classic  lite- 
rature, and  her  attachment  to  the  principles  of  the  Reformation.  She 
induced  not  only  Elizabeth,  but  Mary,  to  translate  passages  &om  the 
Scriptures.  Each  of  these  princesses  compiled  a  little  manual  of  de- 
votions in  Latin,  French,  and  English,  dedicated  to  their  accomplished 
step-mother.' — pp.  39,  40. 

The  wayward  mind  of  Henry  continued  for  some  time  to  yield 
to  her  influence,  which  beine  perfectly  free  from  all  malignant 
taint,  contributed  at  once  to  the  happiness  of  the  monarch,  and 
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usually  assigned  to  the  year  1510,  but  the  corresponden 
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in  which  she  is  said  to  be  under  twelve^  proves  that  it  o 
have  occurred  till  1513.  Her  father,  who  was  maste 
wards,  and  comptroller  of  the  royal  household,  died  : 
leaving  the  guardianship  of  three  infant  children  to  hi 
*  a  lady  of  great  prudence  and  wisdom,  with  a  discreet 
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knowledge  of  Greek,  and  was  well  versed  in  several 
languages.  She  was  twice  married  before  her  union 
king,  first,  to  Lord  Borough,  and  secondly,  to  Lord 
both  of  whom  were  mature  widowers.  At  the  time  of  he 
marriage  she  was  probably  under  twenty  years  of  age,  a 
member  of  the  papal  church,  in  which  she  continued  \ 
death  of  Lord  Latimer.  During  her  second  widowh 
hand  was  sought  by  Sir  Thomas  Seymour,  brother  of  J 
mour,  and  uncle  to  the  infant  prince,  Edward.  Seyi 
gay,  magnificent,  and  brave,  with  more  ambition  than  < 
with  his  safety,  and  as  little  moral  principle  as  perm 
maintenance  of  a  fair  exterior.  Katharine,  howevei 
it  may  appear,  returned  his  attachment,  and,  accordio 
own  statement,  ^  had  determined  to  become  his  wif 
another  suitor  interposed,  before  whom  Seymour  d 
prudent  to  retire. 

*  Love  was  for  awhile  victorious  over  ambition  in  the 
Katharine.  Her  affection  for  Seymour  rendered  her  vei 
about  the  royal  match  at  first;  but  her  favoured  lover  prefl 
to  contest  the  prize  with  his  all-powerful  brother-in-law  and  i 
A  rival  of  Henry's  temper,  who  held  the  heads  of  wives,  kim 
favourites,  as  cheaply  as  tennis  balls,  was  not  to  IK  withstc 
Adonis  of  the  court  vanished  from  the  scene,  and  the  bo 
accommodating  her  mind  to  the  change  of  bridegroom,  as  i 
prepared  to  assume  the  glittering  fetters  of  a  queenly  als 
good  grace.  The  arrangements  for  the  royal  nuptials  were  i 
a  celerity  truly  astonishing ;  barely  three  months  intervened 
the  proving  of  Lord  Latimer's  will  and  the  day  on  whkii 
grants  a  licence  '  for  the  marriage  of  his  sovereign  lord,  Kil 
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threatened  with  imminent  periL  She  was  hated  by  the  Catholic 
party,  who  regarded  her  as  a  mainstay  of  the  reformation,  and 
watched  their  opportmiity  to  effect  her  ruin.  Human  life  was 
little  thought  of  m  those  clays,  and  the  men  who  had  been  trained 
in  the  court  of  Henry  were  not  likely  to  be  very  scrupulous 
about  the  means  employed  to  effect  the  removal  of  an  obnox- 
ious personage  from  the  path  of  their  ambition.  They  knew  the 
waywardness  of  the  king,  his  suspicious  and  fretful  temper,  the 
fearful  gusts  of  his  passion,  and  the  more  than  ordinary  sensitive- 
ness with  which  he  recoiled  from  anythiqg  that  thx^tened  to 
touch  his  spiritual  supremacy.  They  knew  all  this,  and  they 
calculated  accordingly,  and  there  was  good  reason  to  conclude 
that  their  calculations  would  prove  true. 

The  very  virtues  of  the  queen  afforded  at  length  the  op- 
portunity for  which  her  enemies  looked.  She  was  accus* 
tomed,  in  their  hours  of  domestic  privacy,  to  engage  in  theo- 
logical discussions  with  the  king,  and  maintained  her  opinions, 
which  frequently  differed  from  his,  with  much  eloqnence  and 
wit.  This  was  no  very  prudent  thing  in  the  wife  of  Henry 
the  Eighth,  and  Katharine  soon  ezpenenced  its  danger.  An 
absolute  king  was  not  likely  to  be  long  pleased  with  the  contra^ 
diction  of  his  views,  and  his  displeasure  was  not  lessened  by  the 
obvious  superiority  of  those  of  nb  wife.  On  one  occasion,  she 
ventured  to  remonstrate  with  him  on  a  proclamation  recently 
issued,  forbidding  the  use  of  an  English  version  of  the  Scriptures 
which  lie  had  previously  sanctionecL  The  pain  of  an  ulcerated 
leg  inflamed  at  the  time  the  constitutional  irascibility  of  Henry, 
who  showed  symptoms  of  displeasure,  and  remarked,  on  Katha- 
rine's leaving  the  room,  *  A  ^ood  hearing  it  is  when  women  be- 
come such  Clerks ;  and  much  to  my  comfort,  to  come  in  mine 
old  age  to  be  taught  by  my  wife.'  Gardiner  was  present,  and 
instantly  took  advantage  of  the  wounded  pride  of  his  master. 
Now  was  his  hour,  and  ne  was  not  the  man  to  let  it  escape  him. 
Artfully  adapting  himself  to  the  present  humour  of  Henry,  he 
declared  *  that  his  majesty  excellea  the  princes  of  that  and  every 
other  astCy  as  well  as  all  the  professed  uoctors  of  divinity,  inso- 
much that  it  was  unseemly  for  any  of  his  subjects  to  argue  with 
him  so  malapertly  as  the  queen  had  iust  done.  That  it  was 
grievous  for  any  of  his  counsellors  to  hear  it  done,  since  those 
who  were  so  bold  in  words,  would  not  scruple  to  proceed  to  acts 
of  disobedience  ;'  adding,  ^  that  he  could  make  g^&t  discoveries 
if  he  were  not  deterred  by  the  oueen's  powerful  mction.*  Henry's 

Sride  was  flattered  by  tne   aadress  of  his  minister,  and  poor 
LStharine,  little  dreaming  of  the  danger  which  threatened  nefi 
was  committed  to  the  tender  mercies  or  the  council.  Providence^ 
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however,  inteiposed  to  baffle  their  designs,  as  the  following  brief 
extract  will  show  : — 

*  At  thi.'^  momentous  crisis,  when  the  life  of  the  queen  might  be 
said  to  hang  on  a  balance  so  fearfully  poised  that  tlie  descent  of  a 
feather  would  have  given  it  a  fatal  turn,  the  bill  of  articles  that  had 
been  framed  against  her,  together  with  the  mandate  for  her  arrest, 
were  dropi)e<l  by  Wriothesley  fn)m  his  bosom,  in  the  gallery  at  White- 
liall,  aft<T  the  royal  signature  of  the  king  had  been  affixed.  Fortu- 
nately, it  happened  that  it  was  picked  up  by  one  of  the  attendants  of 
the  que(m,  and  instantly  conveyed  to  Iier  majesty,  whose  sw^eetness  of 
temper  and  gracious  demeanour  liad  endeared  her  to  all  her  houseliold.* 
—p.  78. 

On  discovering  the  plot  formed  against  her,  the  queen  was 
deeply  affected.  The  fate  of  her  predecessors  could  not  but 
recur  to  her,  and  she  gave  vent  to  her  feelings  in  agonizing 
shrieks  which  reached  the  royal  invalid,  who  fortunately  oc- 
cupied an  adjoining  apartment.  *  Incommoded  by  the  noise,' 
as  Lingard  conjectures,  *  Henry  sent  to  inquire  the  cause  of 
the  disturbance,  and  was  informed  by  his  physician  that  the 
queen  '  was  dangerously  ill,  and  that  it  appeared  that  her  sick- 
ness was  caused  by  distress  of  mind.'  This  intelligence  touched 
his  brutal  heart,  and  probal)ly  awakened  a  deeper  sense  than  he 
had  previously  entertained  of  the  value  of  her  ser\'ices.  He  was 
carried  into  her  apartment,  and  found  her  *  heavy  and  melan- 
choly.' *  Katharine  Parr,'  as  Miss  Strickland  shrewdly  remarks, 
*  had  l)ccn  twice  married  before,  and  being  a  woman  of  great 
sense  and  observation,  had  acquired  greater  experience  in  auapt- 
iiic:  herself  to  the  humour  of  her  froward  lord,  than  either  the 
gay,  reckless  co(piette,  Anne  Boleyn,  or  the  young  unlettered 
Howard.'  With  that  skill  of  which  her  sex  arc  pre-eminently 
masters,  the  (jueen  adapted  herself  to  the  humour  of  the  king, 
and  evidently  succeeded  in  mollifying  his  displeasure,  and  in 
restoring  much  of  the  good  understanding  which  previously  ex- 
isted. 

'  The  next  evening  tlic  queen  found  herself  well  enough  to  return 
the  king's  visit  in  his  bedchamber.  She  came  attended  by  her  sister, 
Lady  Herbert,  and  the  king's  young  niece,  Lady  Jane  Gray,  w^ho  carried 
the  candles  ])ef()re  her  majesty.  Henry  welcomed  her  very  courte- 
ously, and  appeared  to  take  her  attention  in  good  part;  but  presently 
turned  the  conversation  to  the  old  subject  of  controversy,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  beguiling  her  into  an  argument.  Katharine  wittily  excused 
herself  from  the  snare  by  observing,  that  she  was  but  a  woman,  ac- 
companied with  all  the  imperfections  natural  to  the  weakness  of  her 
sex;  therefore,  in  all  matters  of  doubt  and  difficulty,  she  must  refer 
herself  to  his  majesty's  better  judgment,  as  to  her  lord  and  head;  *  for 
so  God  hath  appointed  you,*  continued  she,  *  as  the  supreme  head  of  us 
all,  and  of  you,  next  unto  God,  will  I  ever  learn.' 
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'  '  Not  so,  by  St.  Mary,'  said  the  king;  'ye  are  become  a  doclor, 
Kate,  to  instruct  ua,  and  not  to  be  instructed  of  us,  as  ofteiitime  we 
have  seen.'  '  Indeed,'  replied  the  queen,  '  if  your  m^cety  have  so  con- 
ceived, my  meaning  has  been  mistaken,  for  I  have  always  held  it  pre- 
posterous for  a  woman  to  instruct  her  lord;  and  if  I  Iiave  ever  pre- 
sumed to  differ  witt  your  highness  oa  religion,  it  was  partly  to  obtain 
information  for  my  own  comfort,  regarding  certain  nice  points  on  which 
I  stood  in  doubt,  and  sometimes  because  I  perceived,  that  in  talking,  you 
were  better  able  to  pass  away  the  pain  and  weariness  of  your  present  in- 
firmity, which  encouraged  me  to  this  bolilneaa,  in  the  hope  of  profiting 
withal  by  your  majesty's  learned  discourse.'  'And  is  it  so,  sweet- 
heart r  replied  the  king;  '  then  are  we  perfect  friends. '  He  then  kissed 
her  with  much  tenderness,  and  gave  her  leave  to  depart. 

'  On  the  day  apfiointed  for  her  arrest,  the  king,  being  convalescent, 
sent  for  the  <|uecn  to  take  the  air  with  him  in  the  garden.  Katharine 
came,  attended  as  before,  by  her  sistGr,  Lady  Jane  Gray,  and  Lady 
Tyrwhit,  Presently,  tlie  lord  chancellor  Wriothesley,  with  forty  of 
the  guard,  entered  the  garden,  with  the  expectation  of  carrying  off  the 
queen  to  the  Tower,  for  lie  had  not  received  the  slightest  intimation  of 
thtt  change  in  the  royal  caprice.  The  king  received  him  with  a  burst 
of  indignation,  saluted  liim  with  the  unexpected  addi-ess  of  '  Beaaf,  fool, 
and  knave,"  and  sternly  withdrawing  liim  from  the  vicinity  of  the 
queen,  he  bade  him  '  avaunt  from  his  presence.'  Kathanne,  when  she 
saw  the  king  so  greatly  incensed  with  the  chancellor,  had  the  mag- 
nanimity to  intercede  for  her  foe,  saying,  '  she  would  become  a  humble 
suitor  for  him,  as  she  deemed  his  fault  was  occasioned  by  mistake.' 

'  '  Ah!  poor  soul,'  said  the  king,  'thou  little  knowest,  Kate,  how  evil 
he  deserveth  this  grace  at  thy  hands.  On  my  word,  sweetheart,  he  halh 
been  to  tiiee  a  very  knave  !" — pp.  81,  82. 

Wc  need  not  pursue  tbc  narrative  of  Katharine's  subsequent 
life,  but  must  hasten  on  to  notice  tlit'  other  biography  contained 
in  this  volume. 

Mary  was  bom  at  Greenwich  Palace,  February  18,  1516, 
under  circumstances  which  promised  an  entire  exemption  from 
those  painful  vicissitudes  which  marked  her  life.  Negotiations 
for  her  marriage  with  the  heir  of  Francis  I.  were  carried  on 
while  she  was  yet  in  her  cradle,  and  on  the  failure  of  these,  a 
treaty  with  the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  then  in  his  twenty-third 
year,  was  actually  signed  at  Windsor  in  1522.  The  subsequent 
course  of  Henry  s  domestic  policy  was  alleged  by  the  emperor 
as  the  ground  of  his  breaking  this  contract  of  betrothal,  though 
other  considerations  undoubtedly  influenced  his  decision.  The 
education  of  the  princess,  after  the  fashion  of  the  times,  taxed 
her  strength  beyond  the  prudent  point,  and  probably  laid  the 
foundation  for  that  melanctioly  temperament  and  broken  health 
which  beclouded  her  after  days.  Whilst  the  maniage  of  her  mother 
was  undisputed,  the  highest  honours  of  the  state  were  conferred 
upon  Mary,  and  visions  of  future  power  rose  np  to  delude  and. 
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flatter  her  youthful  mind.  Her  father  appears  to  have  loved  her  as 
warmly  as  his  base  nature  permitted.  He  was  yet  unsteeped  in 
crime,  and  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  parental  feeling 
was  strongly  developed.  His  affection  for  his  daughter  at  first 
embarrassed  him  in  the  course  of  his  nefarious  policy  against  her 
mother,  but  soon  gave  way  to  the  stronger  and  more  selfish  pas- 
sions which  had  attained  the  ascendancy.  Mary's  sympatnies 
were  naturally  with  her  mother,  which  could  not  out  enrase  the 
brutal  mind  of  Henrj',  who  knew  no  mercy  where  his  policy  or 
his  passions  were  concerned.  Destitute  himself  of  all  the  better 
feehngs  of  our  nature,  he  cared  not  about  those  of  others.  The 
mother  and  the  daughter  were  therefore  separated  firom  each 
other,  and  no  attention  was  paid  to  the  frequent  and  urgent  en- 
treaties of  the  former,  when,  conscious  of  her  approaching  death, 
she  eagerly  sought  permission  to  see  her  child. 

The  birth  of  the  Princess  Elizabeth  exercised  for  a  time  a 
disastrous  influence  on  the  fortunes  of  Mary.  The  crown  was 
settled  by  Act  of  Parliament  on  the  children  of  Anne  Boleyn, 
in  consequence  of  which,  Mary's  princely  establishment  at  Beau- 
lieu  was  broken  up,  and  she  herself  was  transferred  to  Hunsdon, 
where  the  infant  Elizabeth  resided  in  royal  state.  *  The  two 
melancholy  years,'  remarks  Miss  Strickland,  *  which  Mary  spent 
at  Hunsdon,  under  the  surveillance  of  her  step-mother,  were 
passed  in  sorrow  and  suffering.'  The  king  endeavoured  to  extort 
from  her  an  admission  of  her  own  illegitimacy,  which  the  princess, 
— more  from  regard  to  her  mother's  honotfir  than  to  her  own  inter- 
ests— firmly  refused.  Murderous  threats  were  in  consequence 
uttered  against  her,  which  the  base  sycophants  of  Henry's  court 
re-echoed  with  applause.  *  If  she  will  not  be  obedient  to  his 
grace,'  said  the  treasurer,  Fitz  William,  *  I  would  that  her  head 
was  from  her  shoulders,  that  I  might  toss  it  here  with  my  foot' 
Years  passed  on  without  bringing  to  the  youthful  princess  relief 
from  present  insult,  or  hojx)  of  future  redress.  She  had  but  few 
friends  about  her  to  counsel  her  inexperience,  or  to  forewarn  her 
of  the  snares  by  which  the  tortuous  and  wicked  policy  of  her 
father  encompassed  her.  The  infant  Elizabeth  was  in  her  turn  il- 
legitimated like  herself,  for  Jane  Seymourhad  become  the  reigning 
beauty,  and  a  supple  parliament  substituted  her  oflspring  fi>r 
those  of  Anne  Boleyn.  Mary  was  required  to  sign  a  document, 
declaring  her  mother's  marriage  to  be  incestuous  and  illegal, 
her  own  birth  illegitimate,  and  her  father's  supremacy  over  the 
church  absolute.  She  demurred  to  these  articles,  and  received 
from  Cromwell,  who  had  succeeded  to  Wolsey's  power,  an  inso- 
lent letter,  which  might  well  fill  her  with  dread. 

^  Wherefore,  madam,'  said  the  unscrupulous  minister,  *  to  be 
plain  with  you,  as  God  is  my  witness,  I  think  you  the  most 
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obstinate  and  obdurate  woman,  all  tilings  considered,  tUat  ever 
was,  and  one  that  is  bo  persevering,  deeervetli  the  estreinitj  of 
mischief.'  Mary  was  terrified  by  this  letter  into  signing  the 
articles  which  she  had  previously  rejected.  Her  conduct  in 
doing  so  has  been  severely  censured,  and  is  clearly  incapable  of" 
viudication ;  but  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  her  youth,  inex- 
perience, and  solitariness,  may  well  be  adoiitled  to  plead  on  her 
behalf,  and  to  extenuate  somewhat  the  insincerity  of  her  conduct. 
During  the  remainder  of  her  father's  life,  Mary  conformed  to  bis 
ecclesiastical  measures.  'Her  attachment  to  the  j>apacy  was  well 
known ;  yet  like  most  of  the  ecclesiastics  of  her  day,  she  prac- 
tically deemed  the  will  of  the  monarch  absolute  in  matters  of 
religion. 

On  the  accession  of  ber  brother,  Edward  VI.,  a  brighter 
prospect  opened  upon  her,  which,  however,  was  destined  to  be 
beclouded  by  religious  controversies  and  intolerance.  The 
priucess  was  invited  to  court  by  the  young  king,  and  the 
royal  family  passed  some  time  togelher  on  the  most  affectionate 
terms.  The  views  of  Mary  and  her  brother  were,  bowevev, 
too  much  opposed,  and  the  spirit  of  the  age  was  too  narrow 
and  intolerant  to  permit  a  continuance  of  this  intimacy. 
Refiising  to  adopt  the  new  service  book  in  1549,  she  appealed 
to  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  for  protection  from  the  constraint 
which  the  council  threatened.  Hia  interposition  was  successful, 
and  Mary  for  a  time  was  permitted  to  remain  at  peace.  Two 
years  afterwards,  however,  she  was  called  before  her  brother 
to  answer  for  contumacy,  to  whom  she  replied,  '  That  her  soul 
was  God's,  and  her  faith  she  would  not  change,  nor  dissemble  her 
opinion  with  contrary  doings.'  It  was  sfranoc  ihat  the  remem- 
brance of  this  interview,  and  of  her  own  noble  avowal,  did  not 
recur  to  her  in  subsequent  times,  when  her  protestant  subjects 
were  required  to  adopt  her  papal  creed.  But  so  it  is.  Let 
princes  and  priests  combine  together,  and  the  result  has  ever  been 
a  forgetfiilness  of  the  lessons  which  adversity  teaches,  and  a 
practical  exercise  of  coercion  and  vnx)ng.  A  state  church  has 
always  been  a  persecuting  church  to  the  full  extent  that  public 
opinion  permitted,  and  it  would  be  unnatural  were  it  not  so.  The 
alliance  is  itself  unholy,  and  its  fruits  are  bitter  and  calamitous. 

The  ambassador  of  Charles  V.  threatened  war  if  the  princess 
were  not  permitted  to  maintain  the  forms  of  her  own  worship. 
The  king,  however,  was  obstinate,  and  the  mode  adopted  by  the 
council  to  induce  bis  acquiescence,  is  strikingly  illustrative  of  the 
miserable  shifts  to  which  good  men  are  sometimes  reduced  by  an 
erroneous  theory.  Cranmer,  Ridley,  and  Poinet,  were  deputed 
by  the  council  to  wait  upon  Edward.  '  They  told  him,  says 
Burnet,  '  that  it  was  always  a  sic  in  a  prince  to  permit  any  sin  i 
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but  to  give  a  connivance,  that  is,  not  to  piinishy  was  not  always  a 
sin,  since  sometimes  a  lesser  evil  connived  at,  might  easily 
prevent  a  greater.  He  was  overcome  bv  this;  yet  not  so  easily 
{)nt  that  he  burst  forth  in  tears,  lanicntnig  his  sister's  obstinacy, 
and  that  he  must  suifer  her  to  continue  in  so  abominable  a  way  of 
wi>rship  as  he  esteemed  the  ma«s.'*  This  connivance  was  but 
short  lived,  for  a  few  months  afterwards  the  celebration  of  mass 
in  her  household  was  prohiliited,  and  some  of  her  officers,  together 
witli  her  cha|)lain,  were  sent  to  the  Tower  for  disobedience  to 
the  mandate  of  the  council.  These  circumstances  must,  in 
fairness,  Ik?  home  in  mind,  when  a  judgment  is  pronounced  on 
the  unhappy  and  disastrous  reign  of  Marv.  They  soured  her 
irmper.  estranged  her  from  the  charities  of  life,  and  prepared  her 
to  be  the  ready  instrument  of  an  intolerant  and  unrelenting  {)arty 
when  the  dav  of  its  ascendancv  came  round.  That  ilav  was 
mucli  nearer  than  her  persecutors  imsigined,  for  the  death  of 
luT  brother,  whieh  occurred  in  1553,  opened  the  way  for  Mary's 
aeeossion.  and  another  change  instantly  passed  u|K>n  the  spirit  of 
the  nation.  Her  professions  were  at  first  mild  and  tolerant,  and 
ilwjugii  Mi>s  Striekland  endeavours  to  vindicate  her  fnnn  the 
eliariie  i»f  insineeritv  arisinji  from  them,  her  defence  is  bv  no 
means  saii>raelorv.  Tlie  counties  of  Norfolk  .ind  Suffolk,  which 
rallied  early  round  her  standard,  and  in  rt*ality  placed  her  on  the 
tlu'one,  were  ehielly  prote>tant,  and  to  them  assurances  wen' 
given,  whieh  were  afterwarils  but  j)oorly  kept.  Her  ])osition  was 
eritical,  and  she  acted  w  ilh  consummate  art.  Some  of  her  pro- 
testant  subjects  saw  through  the  disguise,  and  anticipated  what 
followed,  Inu  others  were  inu>osed  on  by  the  fair  semblance  of 
the  young  princess.  On  arriving  at  the  Tower  she  assured  the 
Lord  Maxor  and  AUlennen  of  London  *that  thouc^h  her  own 
eonseieneo  was  staid  in  matters  of  religion,  yet  she  ineaneth 
graciously  not  to  compel  or  strain  other  peo]>le's  consciences 
otlierwi^'  tiian  (iod  snail,  as  she  trustcth,  put  in  their  hearts  a 
]>ersuasion  of  the  truth. *t  It  niay  be  that  in  the  fir>t  Hu>h 
of  li(»r  gratitude  she  iiUende*!  nuieh  of  this.  We  need  not  n*cur 
to  the  su]^])osition — for  the  honour  of  human  nature  we  arc  un- 
willing to  do  so — that  her  words  were  feigned,  and  her  professions 
but  a  tiirce.  It  is  enough  that  her  ])romiscs  were  not  kept,  that 
her  i^rofessions  were  openly  and  cruelly  l>elied.  Her  rrign  was 
eiiiplianeally  a  reigu  of  1)Io<k1.  Many  of  the  lx»st  men  of  Eng- 
land yielded  up  tlu^ir  lives  in  dis<'harge  of  their  religious  i>bliga- 
tioiis,  and  Mary  is  stamped  in  Lnglish  histon'  with  a  clianictcr 
the  most  uiifeminine  an<I  repulsive. 

We  are   willing   to  believe  that  this  state  of  things  resulted 

*    Hi.>)tui>  oi  Kcruniiatiuii,  ii ,  vi7.j.  t  Ibid,  iii.,  30!. 
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riitber  Irom  a  vicious  tlieory  and  the  bad  spirit  of  her  advisers, 
than  from  her  personal  qnahlies,  but  cannot  hold  her  to  be  bo 
guiltless  as  our  author  conteuds.  All  ber  designs  and  hopes 
were,  from  the  moment  of  her  accesEion,  centred  in  the  restora- 
tion of  the  papal  faith,  and  the  moderation  observed  was  only 
maintained  so  long  as  was  necessary  to  prepare  measures  for  the 
persecution  which  followed.  Hooper,  Bishop  of  Gloucester, 
Coverdale  of  Exeter,  Bradford,  Rogers  the  proto-martjr,  and 
other  eminent  protestants,  were  committed  to  prison  during  the 
first  month  of  the  queen's  residence  in  Lonuon ;  and  shortly 
afterwards  Cranmer,  Ridley,  and  Latimer,  were  sent  to  the 
Tower.  The  part  taken  on  behalf  of  Lady  Jane  Gray  was 
alleged  as  the  ground  of  some  of  these  imprisonments ;  but  the 
proceedings  subsequently  taken  against  the  parties,  proved  that 
the  zeal  exhibited  on  behalf  of  the  Reformation  was  the  real 
cause  of  their  arrest.  In  the  month  of  October  parliament  as- 
sembled to  react  the  obsequious  part  of  their  predecessors,  and 
King  Edward's  laws  respecting  religion  were,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  annulled,  and  ecclesiastical  affairs  were  restored  to  the 
condition  in  which  Henry  left  tbera. 

The  ill-conducted  revolt  of  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt  afforded  the 
pretest  which  Mary's  counsellers  desired  for  resorting  to  severer 
measures.  Wyatt  was  undoubtedly  a  catholic,  though  it  is  ex- 
ceedingly difficult  to  determine  whether  he  belonged  to  the  anti- 
papal  party  of  Henry,  or  to  the  adherents  of  the  papacy.  The 
avowed  ground  of  his  revolt  waa  the  projected  marriage  of  Mary 
with  Phuip  of  Spain,  which  Wyatt,  together  with  the  great  body 
of  the  English  nation,  regarded  with  alarm  and  detestation.  The 
papal  ]>arty,  however,  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity 
which  the  insurrection  furnished,  to  charge  the  protestants  with 
disloyalty,  and  Gardiner  was  foremost  in  urging  the  necessity  of 


adopting  severer  measures  against  them.  The  execution  of 
Lady  Jane  Gray,  and  the  arrest  of  the  princess  Elizabeth,  fol- 
lowed the  suppression  of  the  revolt,  and  betokened,  especially 
the  former,  the  sanguinary  counsels  which  prevailed.  A  visita- 
tion of  the  clergy  was  also  appointed,  aiiu  vast  numbers  were 
ejected,  some  on  the  ground  of  their  marriage,  and  others- 
for  their  known  attachment  to  the  protestant  doctrines.  Burnet 
calculates  the  number  of  the  ejected  clergy  to  have  been  somewhat 
below  three  thousand,  but  Lingard  contends  that  it  did  not  ex- 
ceed fifteen  hundred.  The  way  having  been  thus  prepared. 
Cardinal  Pole  arrived  in  England  in  November  1554,  on  a 
special  embassy  from  the  Pope,  to  reconcile  the  nation  to  the 
papal  see ;  immediately  after  which  a  bill  was  passed  through 
both  houses,  for  reviving  the  statutes  of  Richard  IL,  Henry  Iv,, 
and  Henry  V.,  against  heretics.  The  work  of  persecution  now- 
proceeded  with  murderous  rapidity,  and  the  common  sense  and 
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humanity  of  the  nation  were  outraged  by  the  spectacles  daily  ex- 
hibited. Miss  Strickland,  who  takes  on  every  point,  the  uhra- 
favourable  view  of  Mary's  character,  attributes  tne  whole  blame 
of  this  persecution  to  the  violence  of  her  counsellors,  and  the 
sanguinary  temper  of  Philip.  To  a  considerable  extent  we 
concur  with  her  in  the  line  of  her  argumentation,  though  com- 

Sllcd  to  stop  short  of  the  conclusion  at  which  she  arrives. 
ary  was  not  naturally  cruel,  and  would  probably  have  been 
contented,  had  her  inclination  alone  been  followed,  with  less 
sanguinary  measures.  Yet  it  is  impossible  to  firee  her  from  the 
charge  of  readily  yielding  to  the  violent  counsels  of  her  advisers. 
Her  creed  was  mtolerant,  and  her  bigotry  had  been  fomented  by 
the  scenes  through  which  she  had  passed.  So  early  as  Novem- 
ber 1554,  she  returned  the  following  answer  to  a  communication 
from  her  council,  who  had  addressed  her  on  the  subject  of  in- 
flicting the  extreme  penalty  of  the  law  on  heretics.  *  We  think 
it  ouglit  to  be  done  without  rashness,  not  leaving  in  the  mean 
time  to  do  justice  to  such  as  by  learning  would  seem  to  deceive 
the  simple ;  and  the  rest  so  to  be  used  that  the  people  might 
well  perceive  them  not  to  be  condemned  without  just  occasion ; 
by  which  thev  shall  both  understand  the  truth,  and  beware  not 
to  do  the  like.  And  especially  within  London  I  would  wish 
none  to  be  burnt  without  some  of  the  council's  presence,  and 
both  there  and  everywhere  good  sermons  at  the  same  time.'* 
In  May  of  the  following  year,  even  Bonner  was  reprimanded 
in  the  name  of  the  king  and  queen  for  want  of  diligence  in 
enforcing  the  persecuting  statutes.  *  TKe  delay  of  its  com- 
mencement,' remarks  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  when  referring  to 
this  i)crsecution,  *  is  imputable  to  no  cause  but  the  impossibility 
of  adopting  it,  till  the  formalities  of  the  national  reconciliation 
with  Koine  were  completed. 'f 

The  persecution  continued  with  unabated  severity  to  the 
close  of  Mary's  life  in  1558,  and  the  whole  numl>cr  burnt 
during  that  period,  is  "stated  by  Strype,  whose  calculation  differs 
very  slightly  from  that  of  Fox  and  Burnet,  to  have  been  two 
hundrccl  and  eighty-eight.  Lord  Burleigh,  who  had  the  best 
means  of  informing  himself  accurately  on  this  subject,  states 
the  number  who  died  during  this  reign  by  imprisonment,  tor- 
ments, famine,  and  fire,  to  be  near  four  hundreo.  Dr.  Lingard, 
indeed,  whose  able  volumes  are  disgraced  by  a  blind  spirit  of 
partizanshij),  endeavours  to  reduce  the  number  of  the  sufferers 
and  thus  to  lessen  our  abhorrence  of  the  spirit  which  actuated 
the  ])()licy  of  his  church.  His  reasoning,  however,  is  wholly 
unsatisfactory,  and  has  availed  but  little  for  the  jMirty  on  whose 
behalf  it  is  urged.     The  main  insrtuments  of  the  persecution 

•  Lingard,  vol.  vii.,  p.  t>60.  f  History  of  England,  vol.  iL,  p.  829. 
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were  Gardiner  and  Bonner,  wlioee  proceedings  betokeaed  the 
mixture  of  personal  animosity  with  religious  rancour.  They  had 
both  suffered  deprivation  and  imprisonment  during  the  reign 
of  Edward,  and  now  evinced  the  bitterness  of  revenge,  as  well  aa 
the  ferocious  and  blood  thirsty  propensities  of  the  bigot.  The 
former  was  an  able  but  unscrupulous  courtier  ;  the  latter,  '  whom 
all  generations,'  says  Fuller,  'shall  call  bloody,'  was  of  a  nature 
so  detestable  as  to  have  found  his  happiness  in  inflicting  upon 
others  the  bitterest  pangs  of  which  their  nature  was  susceptible. 
Their  measures  recoiled  upon  themselves,  and  rendered  utterly 
hopeless  the  permanent  triumph  of  their  church.  '  It  was  an 
unusual  and  ungrateful  thing,'  says  Burnet,  '  to  the  English 
nation,  that  is  apt  to  compassionate  all  in  misery,  to  see  four,  five, 
six,  seven,  and  once  thirteen,  burning  in  one  fire,  and  the  sparing 
neither  sex  nor  age,  nor  blind  nor  lame,  but  making  havoc  of  all 
equally;  but  above  all,  the  barbarity  of  Guemseyraised  that  horror 
in  the  whole  nation,  that  there  seems,  ever  since  that  time,  such 
an  abhorrence  to  that  religion  to  be  derived  down  from  father  to 
Bon,  that  it  is  no  wonder  an  aversion  so  deeply  rooted,  and  raised 
upon  such  grounds,  does,  upon  every  new  provocation,  break  out 
in  most  violent  and  convulsive  symptoms.' 

Of  the  personal  character  of  the  queen  it  is  not  necessary 
that  we  should  say  anything ;  and  of  her  foreign  policy  it  is 
sufficient  to  rcmarK,  that  it  was  as  short-sighted  and  inglorious 
as  her  ecclesiastical  administration  was  sanguinary.  Some  few 
points,  however,  of  her  administration  are  entitled  to  praise,  in 
justice  to  which  we  transfer  the  following  extract  to  our  pages  : — - 
'  Altliough  every  generous  feeling  is  naturally  roused  against  the 
horrid  cruelties  perpetrated  in  her  name,  yet  it  is  unjust  and  ungrateful 
to  mention  her  maiden  reign  with  unqualified  abhorrence;  for  if  the 
tyrannical  laws  instituted  by  her  father  had  remained  a  few  years  more 
in  force,  the  representative  government  of  England  would  gradually 
have  withered  under  the  terrors  of  imprisonments  and  exeeutiona 
without  impartial  trial,  and  regal  despotism  would  have  been  as  suc- 
cessfully estabhshed  here  as  it  was  in  Finance  and  Spain  by  the  de- 
scendants of  Henry  V'lll.'a  associates,  Francis  I.  and  Charles  V.  This 
change  arose  from  the  queen's  own  ideas  of  rectitude;  for  the  majority 
of  her  councillors,  judges,  and  aristocracy,  had  as  strong  a  tendency  to 
corrupt  and  slavish  principles  aa  the  worst  enemy  to  national  freedom 
could  wish. 

'  Many  wholesome  laws  were  made  or  revived  by  her;  among  others, 
justices  of  the  peace  were  enjoined  to  take  the  examination  of  felons  in 
writing,  at  the  same  time  binding  witnesses  over  to  prosecute;  without 
these  regulations,  a  moment's  reflection  will  shew,  that  much  malignant 
accusation  might  take  place  in  a  justice  room,  unless  witnesses  were 
bound  to  prove  their  words.  All  landholders  and  householders  were 
made  proportionably  chargeable  to  the  repair  of  roads.    The  gaols  were 
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ill  a  respectable  state  ;  since  Fox  allows,  that  the  persons  imprisoned 
for  conscience  sake  were  treated  humanely  in  the  prisons  under  royil 
authority,  while  the  ])ersecuting  bishops  made  noisome  conlinement 
part  of  the  tortures  of  the  unhappy  protestants. 

'  Queen  !Mary  is  commended  for  the  merciful  provision  she  made  for 
the  poor;  there  is,  however,  no  trace  of  poor-rates,  levied  from  the 
community  at  hirge,  like  those  established  by  her  sister  Elizabeth,  at 
the  close?  i)f  tlie  sixteenth  century.  lUit  that  the  poor  were  relieved  by 
Mary  is  eviik'nt,  by  the  entire  cessation  of  those  insuiTections,  on  ac- 
count of  utter  (k'stitution,  which  took  place  in  her  father's  and  brother's 
reigns,  and  now  and  then  under  the  sway  of  Elizabeth.  Tliis  is  more 
singular,  since  corn  was  at  famine  price  throughout  the  chief  part  of 
Mary's  reign,  owing  to  a  series  of  inclement  years  and  wet  harvests. 
It  se(Mns  likely  that  part  of  the  church  lands  she  restored,  were  devoted 
to  tiie  relief  (►I"  the  destitute,  since  very  few  monasteries  were  rc- 
founded.  In  her  reign  was  altered  that  mysterious  law,  called  benetil 
of  clergy.  It  had  originated  in  the  earliest  dawn  of  civilization,  when 
tiie  church  snatched  Irom  the  tyranny  of  barbarous  and  ignorant  chiefs 
all  prisoners  or  victims  who  could  read,  and  clahning  them  as  her  own, 
asserted  \\ui  privilege  of  bringing  them  to  trial.  Thus  were  the  learned 
judged  by  tiie  learned,  and  the  ignorant  left  to  the  mercies  of  those 
sa\  age  as  thenisrlves.  Tlu;  law  tended  wonderfully  to  the  encourage- 
ment of  learning,  in  times  when  not  one  out  of  two  thousand  laymen 
kn<'w  a  letter  in  the  book.  Since  the  comparative  cessation  from  civil 
war,  after  tlie  accession  of  ( Jueen  INIary's  grandfather,  general  knowledge 
ha<l  surgeil  forward  in  such  mighty  waves,  that  the  law  of  benefit  of 
clergy,  with  many  others  of  high  utility,  live  centuries  before,  were 
h't't  without  an  objcet,  their  actual  purposes  having  ebbed  away  in  the 
transitions  of  the  times.  The  law  of  sanctuary  was  one  of  these.  Mary 
wi>Iied,  when  she  re-founded  the  monastery  of  Westminster,  for  the 
privil(\ir<'s  of  its  sanctuary  to  be  abolished;  but  sergeant  Plowdenmadc 
a  stand  for  them,  on  h'gal  grounds.* — pp.  421 — 423. 

It  is  common  with  Catholic  writers  to  urge,  in  extenuation  of  the 
enormities  of  jNIary's  reign,  that  she  lived  *  in  an  age  of  religious 
intolerance,  when  to  pnnish  the  professors  of  eiToneous  doctrine, 
was  inculcated  as  a  duty  no  lej^s  by  those  who  rejected,  than  by 
those  who  asserted  the  papal  authority.'*     There  is  some  force  in 


it  is  folly  to  attempt  to  extenuate  their  guilt.  Their  creed  was 
as  intolerant  as  that  of  their  papal  opponents,  but  their  hearts 
were  too  humane,  their  spirit  j)artook  too  much  of  the  temjwr  of 
the  gospel,  to  ])ermit  them  to  exult  in  legal  butcheries  as  did  their 
successors.  *  rruth  and  justice,'  remarks  one  of  the  most  candid 
of  oiu*  historians,   '  require  it  to  he  positively  pronounced  that 

*    Lini^aui,  vol.  \iii.,  p.  *2.»7, 
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■  Gardiner  and  Bunncr  cannot  pteaJ  llie  example  of  Cmniiier  and 
r  Latimer,  for  the  bloody  persecution  which  involved  in  its  course 
I  the  destruction  of  the  protestant  prelates.  Tlic  anti-trinitarian, 
I  and  the  ana-baptist,  if  they  had  regained  power,  might  indeed 
have  urged  such  a  mitigation,  but  the  Koman-catholic  had  not 
even  the  odious  excuse  of  retaliation.""  It  is  in  vain  to  attempt 
the  vindication  of  Cranmer  and  his  brethren.  Their  conduct 
was  clearly  indefensible,  and  ought  to  be  condemned.  They 
knew  as  Uttle  about  religious  liberty  as  their  opponents,  but  their 
hearts  were  better  than  their  creed,  and  hence  it  was  that  they 
ahrunk  from  what  Gardiner  and  Bonner  exulted  in.  It  is  in- 
justice to  the  living  to  hepraise  the  dead  for  virtues  which  they 
did  not  possess ;  and  we  shall  act  a  better  part,  one  in  stricter 
keeping  with  the  truth  of  history,  if  we  admit  tie  faults  of  both, 
ana  learn  from  the  mischiefs  which  flowed  from  their  errors,  the 
folly  and  the  crime  of  permitting  fallible  men  to  enforce  their 
dogmas  by  the  pains  ana  penalties  of  this  world. 


Art.  VI.    The  Bcconniler :     An  Attempt  lo  Exhibit  in  a  someioliul 
Nek  Light,  the  Harmony  and  Glory  of  the  Divine  (loveniment, 
and  of  the  Divine  SovereigHty.      By  a  Quadragenariaii    in   Uie 
Ministry.     8vo.     London:  Jackeou  and  Walford. 
The  law  which  regulates  the   fluctuations  and   oscillations  of 
human   minds,  in   the  reception  or   rejection   of  systems   and 
theories,  or  in  the  predilection  which  one  age  shows  for  specula- 
tion and  another  for  action,  is  a^  curious,  perhaps  we  might  say 
as  iiiy^terious  and  inesplicablc,  a^  any-  that  id  disclosed  in  the 
history  of  nations  and  ages. 

None  can  deny  the  fact,  that  systems  of  human  opinions  wax 
and  wane ;  nor  tnat  this  is  as  apparent  in  reference  to  theories  of 
religious  sentiment,  as  in  those  which  pertain  to  purely  human 
science.  The  doctrines,  for  instance,  of  the  Millennarians  have 
almost  regularly  appeard  eand  disappeared  in  Christendom  once 
or  twice  in  every  century  since  the  apostolic  age.  The  theolo- 
gical systems  known  b}'  tlie  names  of  Calvinism  and  Aiminianism, 
as  well  before  as  since  the  times  of  the  two  authors  whose  names 
have  bequeathed  a  ct^nomcn  to  their  respective  theories,  have 
witnessed,  in  nearly  all  the  christianized  nations,  alternate  eras  of 
triumph  and  decadence.  That  system  of  ecclesiastical  usurpation 
and  high-churchmanship,  known  by  the  name  of  Popery,  once 
universally  dominant,  was  supposed  to  have  received  its  death 
blow  at  tlic  Reformation.     But  the  wound  of  the  beast  has  been 

Mackintosti,  vol.  ill.,  p.  319. 
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healed^  at  least  in  part  and  for  a  season.  Its  vigour  has  for  some 
time  been  returning.  A  large  body  of  the  recreant  sons  of  the 
reformation  have  already,  in  heart,  made  their  peace  with  the 
aposttisy,  and  seem  only  awaiting  a  more  favourable  conjuncture 
of  affairs,  to  harmonize  their  interests  with  their  convictions. 
Although  we  may  hope  that  this  can  only  prove  a  temporary  re- 
suscitation— a  mere  prelude,  intended  by  Providence  to  give  im- 
pression and  effect  to  that  final  overthrow  which  is  obviously 
foreshown  in  prophetic  vision — yet  it  is  a  signally  instructive 
memento  of  the  vicissitudes  of  religious  opinion.  Fifty  years  ago 
popery  seemed  rapidly  declining,  and  had  become  the  least  likely 
of  all  systems  to  regain  a  complete. and  extensive  ascendancy 
over  the  minds  of  men.  Through  nearly  the  whole  of  this 
period  the  speedy  downfall  and  disappearance  of  the  system 
might  have  been  confidently  augured.  The  portents  thickened 
around  its  head,  while  destruction,  like  the  earthquake,  passed 
under  its  feet  and  muttered  from  beneath.  But  in  the  midst  of 
a  blazing  era  of  biblical  light,  when  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society  had  been  pouring  forth  in  every  direction  the 
beams  of  celestial  radiance,  who  could  have  expected  so  sudden, 
so  extensive  a  revulsion  of  opinion  ?  Who  could  have  anticipated 
that  so  dark  and  threatening  a  cloud  would  arise  and  spread  over 
that  very  land  which  luid  been  as  the  morning  to  all  the  other 
nations  of  the  earth  ?  In  a  similar  manner  we  have  seen,  in  the 
course  of  the  seventeenth  century,  first  a  period  of  cold  and 
heartless  speculation  in  religion  following  an  age  of  libertinism, 
and  succeeded  by  one  of  dry  and  fruitless  formality.  Then  burst 
forth  the  happy  revival,  under  Whitefield  and  Wesley,  firom  that 
very  university  which  is  now,  at  scarce  the  distance  of  a  centurv, 
producing  anti-reformers  in  an  abundance  and  efficiency  beyond 
all  former  precedent. 

The  evan<relieal  reformation  under  the  Methodists,  Calvinistic 
and  Arininian,  proceeded  with  difficulty ;  the  laughing  world  and 
the  sanctimonious  church  were  both  op]K)Scd  to  it  Yet  it 
eflbctcd  glorious  and  blessed  changes  both  in  the  religion  and 
morality  of  the  nation.  Its  Ccarcer  was  in  some  measure  impeded 
by  the  oi)iK)sition  of  the  higher  classes  and  the  influence  of  the 
bislioj)s.  Hut  it  was  too  strong  to  be  put  down  by  authoritv,  or 
materially  retarded  by  either  reasoning  or  ridicule.  Yet  even 
this  sccison  of  ai)()stolic  zeal  and  activity  was  followed  by  <me  of 
sharj)  controversy  ui)on  the  Arminian  and  Calvinistic  theories, 
which,  in  some  measure  repressed  or  diverted  its  energies,  until 
that  controversy,  having  exhausted  itself,  or  being  subdued  bv 
the  glowing  and  ardent  s])irit  of  evangelical  zeal,  was  again  suc- 
ceeded by  a  still  more  remarkable  and  general  awakening  of  all 
the  orthodox  (christian  bodies  to  the  generous  work  of  spreading 
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[  tlie  knowledge  of  the  gospel  to  tliosc  heathen  nations  which  had 

I  hitherto  cug^i;ci]  but  little  attention  or  piiy  in   the   protestant 

■  church. 

r  This  era  has  now  been  advancing  for  more  than  forty  years,  and 
the  rising  symptoms  and  prognostications  of  the  church  are  at 
present  evidently  changing.  Different  Christian  communities 
are  assuming  a  more  warlike  character  than  mav  seem  favourable 
to  the  prosecution  of  those  noble  plans  which  embrace  the  con- 
version of  the  world  and  the  advent  of  the  Millennium.  The 
convulsed  and  transitive  state  of  the  prcsbyterian  ealablishment 
of  Scotland,  the  rise  and  prevalence  in  it  of  a  more  spiritual 
and  efticient  theology,  as  well  as  its  stru^ies  for  ecclesiastical 
independenccj  augur  an  important  and  extensive  change.  The 
fearful  decline  of  the  church  of  England  towards  the  vortex  of 
all  corruptions,  is  another  symptom  of  a  momentous  revolution 
of  opinion.  Both  these  unexpected  and  astounding  facts,  illus- 
trating generally  the  variations  of  human  systems  of  opinion,  and 
particularly  the  mischiefs  of  religious  establishments,  and  their 
needless  encumbrance  and  annoyance  to  the  civil  state  and  its 
ministers,  ought  to  convince  thovightful  men  of  all  parties,  of  the 
absurdity  of  connecting  the  state  with  any  church,  and  of  the 
extensive  mischiefs  which  invariably  befal  Christianity  itself  in 
all  such  connexions.  Its  injury  is  the  natural  and  necessary 
result;  its  advantage  and  success. are  only  accidents  that  may 
possibly,  in  a  very  partial  and  limited  manner,  accompany  such 
an  alliance. 

But  one  other  important  lesson  is  to  he  derived  from  the 
present  condition  of  our  two  national  churches — pointing  as  these 
now  do  in  opposite  directions — the  one  to  more  liberty,  the  other 
to  less— the  one  to  evangelical  piety,  and  the  other  to  ibrmalism 
and  superstition.  They  serve,  in  some  respects,  to  neutralize 
each  other  ;  but  nbnvo  all,  they  illustrate,  by  contrast,  the  beauty, 
peaccfulness,  and  enei^y  of  pure  and  simple  Christianity,  left  to 
work  out  its  own  ends  by  its  own  authenticated  means,  unsup- 

f>lemented  by  human  laws  and  civil  power.  If  men  were  now  at 
ength  wise,  surely  they  might  learn  to  attach  less  importance  to 
human  legislation  in  the  affairs  of  Christ's  kingdom,  seeing  that 
both  established  churches  are  convulsed  and  weakened  by  fierce 
controversies,  almost  to  ecclesiastical  revolution,  from  their  centre 
to  their  circumference,  livery  zealous  Christian  who  pants  to 
behold  and  to  accelerate  the  conversion  of  the  world,  might  fairly 
learn  from  these  events  to  attach  far  higher  importance  than  ever 
to  those  spiritual  and  evangelical  energies,  which,  being  happily 
unshackled  by  state-all  lances,  and  girt  with  the  purely  apostohc 
panoply,  stand  forth  in  the  might  and  majesty  of  the  simple 
truth  of  God,  ready  to  accomplish  the   high  behest  of  their 
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divine  ami  almighty  Sovereign,  in  conveying  the  gospel  to  the 
world. 

But  we  nuist  recall  our  thoughts  from  the  general  and  bound- 
loss  subject  of  the  mental  and  religious  vicissitudes  of  nations  and 
masses  of  men,  to  a  limited  section — that  which  relates  to  the 
Calvinislic  and  Arminian  svstems. 

And  here  we  may  be  permitted  to  observe  that,  with  but  very 
partial  exceptitms,  of  an  occasional  explosion,  a  skirmish  hero, 
or  a  sally  there,  the  world  has  latterly  seen  comparatively  little 
fiirhtiuir  between  these  two  jjjreat  sections  of  the  Christian  bodv. 
What  there  has  been,  we  are  gratified  to  observe,  wears  a 
character  on  both  sides  of  a  vastly  improved  description.  Bui 
the  a.xe  of  missionary  and  biblical  enterprise  has  monopolized  the 
zeal  and  talent  of  the  respective  parties,  and  brought  with  it  an 
indisposition  for  controversy  and  speculation.  We  are  all,  or 
nt\irly  all,i)ractical  mcn,andliave  little  time  and  less  inclination  for 
refined  or  eruilite,  or  metaphysical  argumentation.  Action  is  the 
character  of  the  age  we  live  in,  and  everj'thintj  now  is  valued  bv 
its  rcsuhs.  The  incpiirv  of  the  church,  as  well  as  the  world,  is 
after  the  uarftd  rather  than  the  (xact.  Such  is  the  feeling,  if  not 
the  lanuruaire,  of  the  men  who  are  leading  Israels  hosts.  The 
battle  has  been  longturned,  not  indeed  by  very  harmonious  orcom- 
bineil  efforts,  but  at  least  by  simultaneous  ones,  from  all  the  tribes 
against  the  powers  of  darkness.  We  have  sympathized  heartily 
in  the  general  and  generous  movement,  and  could  have  l)cen 
well  content  that  it  should  proceed  without  diversion  or  division. 
Hut  it  is  evident  either  that  interruption  in  the  great  work  l« 
about  to  take  i)lace,  or  tliat  some  sharp  and  important  controversies 
must  j>rocecd  at  the  same  time  with  it ;  probably  these  arc  rc- 
quireil  to  prepare  the  way  for  ushering  in  that  blessed  era  of  the 
world's  renovation,  which  all  are  anticipating,  though  with  very 
differeiu  views  and  feelings,  and  in  connexion  with  theories  that 
stand  at  the  antij)odes  to  each  other. 

It  is  eviilent  that  some  old  controversies  uuist  be  extensively 
renc^weil,  anil  some  new  ones  commenced.  The  conflict  with 
the  avowed  and  the  concealed  spirit  of  popery  is  daily  becoming 
more  determined,  more  serious,  and  more  extensive.  The  leaven 
of  Rome  is  proceeding  not  only  unchecked  by  the  authorities  of 
the  English  church,  but  emboldened  by  the  timid  and  partial 
rebukes  that  have  been  administered.  There  has  been  no  com- 
bined or  authoritative  check  given  to  it.  It  has  now  *  leavened' 
nrarli/  *the  whole  lumj).'  Sound  protestants  will  soon  have  to  make 
common  cause  against  a  foe  that  never  moves  but  with  the 
terrible  force  of  a  giant,  and  never  has  made,  and  never  will 
make  scruple  of  any  measures  to  effect  his  object. 

The  establishment  controversy,  with  the  popish   and  semi- 
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I  popish,  rausl  proceed ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  lliat  oUicr  con- 
I  troversies  of  a  legs  inomcntoua  character  »ilL  be  revived  iu  the 
I  coming  tiincS]  and  be  conducted  bj  the  smaller  bands  and  parties 
F  of  the  religious  cominunity.  If  these  arc  unavoidable,  all  we 
E  caa  desire  tiud  recommend  is,  that  they  be  conducted  in  a  spirit 
I  of  candour  and  fairness ;  with  the  consciousness,  notwithetanding 
I  the  character  of  opponents,  which  the  respective  parties  feel 
themselves  constrained  to  assume,  that,  nevertheless,  tlin/  are 
brethren. 

We  cannot  affect  any  displacency  at  such  calm  and  dignified 
publications  as  have  tended  latterly  to  recall  attention  to  the 
doctrines  of  Calvinism,  modified  aod  explmned,  harmonized  and 
guarded,  as  it  has  been  by  modern  divines  of  different  protestant 
denominations.  Our  suspicion  is  that,  among  the  rising  ministry 
there  has  been  felt,  or  there  is  commencing,  a  distaste  for  the 
divinity  of  Howe,  Leighton,  and  Doddridge,  and  that  a  tinge  of 
Arminian  sentiment  is  becoming  visible,  nut  so  much  in  any  open 
attacks  upon  the  characteristic  doctrines  of  our  churches,  as  m  a 
partial  exclusion  of  them,  and  substitution  of  others  which  are 
valued  for  the  sake  of  their  supposed  greater  practical  efficiency. 
It  is  not  for  us  to  insinuate  doubts  or  charges,  neither  would  we 
whisper  a  word  of  alarm ;  yet  with  our  eyes  and  our  ears  open 
to  what  is  passing  in  the  church  as  well  as  iu  the  world,  we 
should  not  be  faithfid  to  our  oflicc,  as  in  some  seuse  conservators 
of  religious  truth,  and  pledged  to  those  views  of  it  held  sacred  by 
the  evangelical  dissenting  bodies,  if  we  did  not  candidly  say  that 
there  is  quite  room  now  for  a  careful  revision  oi'  the  Calviiiistic 
»nd  Arminian  controversy.  Bationalism  from  Germany  has  as- 
suredly made  us  very  little  wiser,  and  certainly  none  the  better; 
while  practkalism,  (so  to  call  it  for  want  of  a  better  term)  from 
America,  has  induced  some  men  to  decline  from  the  humbling 
doctrines  of  Scripture  towards  theories,  which,  according  to  our 
view,  are  neither  consistent  with  themselves,  nor  with  that 
supreme  standard  to  which  they  ought  to  be  accurately  conformed. 
It  will  do  the  church  of  Christ,  at  the  present  moment,  nq 
injury  to  have  its  attention  directed  to  some  of  these  theories  of 
doctrine,  and  to  try  them  again  by  the  unerring  test.  It  is  quite 
true,  and  we  subscribe  to  it  cheerfully,  that  practical  and  experi- 
mental religion  constitute  the  use  and  end,  and  entire  value  of 
all  religion ;  and  that,  apart  from  these,  speculation  and  theory 
are  worthless.  Yet  at  tne  same  time,  the  principles  or  truths  of 
religion  stand  in  the  same  relation  to  practice  and  experience 
that  the  root  or  stock  of  a  tree  bears  to  its  foliage  and  Ihiit. 
These  may  cover  and  in  part  conceal  the  rough  trunk  and  stem, 
but  it  is  that  trunk  or  stem  which  bears  and  ministers  life  to  that 
foliage  and  fruit.     The  efficiency  of  the  Christian  ministry  is  not 
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to  be  sustained  witliout  clear  and  comprehensive  views  of  divine 
truth.  Nothing  but  the  sentiments  of  God's  own  word,  impressed 
upon  the  human  mind^  can  ever  produce  a  healthful  piety,  or 
build  up  the  church  upon  the  rock  that  never  can  be  moved. 
Let  the  skin  and  the  ilcsh  cover  the  unsightly  bones,  but  let  it 
not  be  forf];otten  that  those  bones  give  support  and  strength  to 
the  whole  body. 

Such  writers  as  Fuller^  Wurdlaw,  Russell,  and  Payne,  have 
done  eminent  service  by  their  clear  and  scriptund  ex}X)8ition8  of 
doctrine.  It  is,  however,  undeniable,  that  they,  as  well  as  all 
their  predecessors,  have  left  many  deep  theological  problrms 
unsolved.  The  Bible  \\i\s  left  them  so,  at  least  as  far  as  human 
exposition  can  determine;  for  though  age  ailer  age  has  grappled 
with  them,  they  remain  much  us  they  were  in  the  days  of 
Au<;ustinc  ami  Pelu(i;ius.  We  are  ([uite  willing  calmly  to"  hear 
an(l  candidly  to  weigh  whatever  can  be  advanced  towards  their 
ehicidation.  But  we  cannot  say  that  we  are  much  more  hopeful 
of  their  complete  solution  than  of  the  discovery  of  the  philoM>- 
j)her's  stone  or  the  [H»r[wtnal  motion ;  both  of  which,  if  the  trumpet 
of  iame  did  but  always  s])eak  truth,  or  did  not  frequently  con- 
tradict itself,  have  been  discovered  more  than  once. 

'J^lie  learned  and  very  able  controversy  which  was  carried  on 
some  live  and  thirty  years  ago,  principally  by  several  of  the 
tutors  of  the  dissenting  colleges,  and  which  commenced  with  Dr. 
Edward  Williams,  of  Ilotherham,  seems  to  have  produced  a 
general  and  almost  settled  conviction,  that  we  must  just  take  up 
the  moral  government  of  God  and  the  condition  of  human  nature 
where  they  are  taken  up,  and  as  they  are  taken  up,  in  the  Scrip- 
tures. We  may,  if  we  are  so  dis|)osed,  indulge  in  excursive 
reasonings,  and  dis|K)rt  our  intellect  and  our  imagination  in 
subtle,  or,  as  we  may  deem  them,  sublime  and  useful  8|vcnla- 
tions.  But  we  believe  we  ex])ress  the  opinion  of  the  most  candid 
and  capal>le  judges  when  we  say,  that  faint  indeed  is  the  light 
that  has  been  struck  out  by  the  labours  of  metaphysical  divines 
and  philosophers;  and  that  no  addition  to  our  stock  of  im]>ortant 
truth,  ap|)rcciable  at  least  by  common  minds,  has  been  mode  bv 
all  the  theories  which  have  been  broached  with  a  view  to  explain 
the  origin  of  evil,  or  to  reconcile  it  with  moral  government, 
beyond  the  plain  statement  of  facts  contained  in  the  holy  Scrip- 
tures. There  are  various  questions  of  this  nature  to  which  it 
seems  no  satisfactory  answer  can  be  given  in  the  present  state  of 
human  knowledge.  Perhaps  tht»y  are  placed  in  that  region  of 
darkness  which  evervwhere  surrounds  and  presses  upon  the  little 
sphere  of  human  intellect,  both  as  a  punishment  for  primeval 
anostasy,  and  as  a  perpetual  chock  to  the  pride  of  human  reason. 
They  serve  at  least  to  remind  the  most  prying  and  adventurous 
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minds,  that  there  are  some  thoughts  and  some  proceeding  of  the 
Ahniglity  that  refuse  to  disclose  their  reasons  at  our  biddinff,  and 
decline  to  offer  their  defence  before  our  judgment  seat  (/T such 
the  exposition  may  very  reasonably  be  deferred  until  the  Day 
shall  declare  it,  upon  the  credit  of  that  maxim,  *  Shall  not  this 
Judge  of  all  the  earth  do  ri^ht  ?' 

The  devout  and  modest  investigation,  however,  of  all  that  is 
revealed,  belongs  to  us  and  to  our  coildren.  Yet  it  behoves  us  to 
remember,  that  the  legitimate  sphere  of  moral  and  religious  truth, 
within  which  our  understandings  may  be  profitably  engaged, 
seems  to  be  limited  to  the  Bible :  and  with  tnat  all  min£  that 
know  themselves,  and  wish  devoutly  and  humbly  to  know  their 
God,  will  be  content  But  in  sayiujg  this  we  distinctly  intend  to 
admit  the  legitimacy  of  all  modest  efforts  to  harmonize  the  ascer- 
tained truths  of  revelation  with  human  reason ;  as  well  as  of  all 
questions  directed  to  the  ascertainment  of  the  truths  themselveSf 
which  are  ostensibly  conveyed  to  us  by  revelation.  Inspiration 
itself  presupposes  the  exercise  of  such  reason,  although  at  the 
same  time  it  alleges  the  perversion  of  the  mind  and  heart  through 
the  influence  of  inordinate  affection,  and  brings  supreme  au- 
thority to  control  and  regulate  reason,  by  restoring  to  it  its  proper 
dominion  in  the  souL  Riffht  reason,  therefore,  can  be  gadty  of 
no  hostility  against  the  dicta  of  revelation.  The  eye  might  as 
well  quarrel  with  the  light.  Reason  must  itself  oecome  the 
avenue  through  which  the  light  of  divine  truth  essays  to  pass,  in 
order  to  fill  and  irradiate  the  mind.  The  province  of  reason, 
therefore,  is,  in  reference  to  this  subject,  certainly  not  to  set  up 
its  own  standard  and  explain  revelation  by  what  is  conceived  to 
be  reasonable,  excepting  so  far  as  to  predetermine  that  nothing 
directly  and  strictly  contrary  to  reason  can  be  a  dictate  of  revelsr 
tion ;  but  to  cniploy  its  utmost  vigour  in  ascertaining,  according 
to  the  most  fair  and  candid  exegesis,  the  sense  of  the  inspired 
documents,  and  to  afford  such  assistance  in  evincing  the 
harmony  of  revelation  with  itself,  and  with  the  admitted  prin- 
ciples of  human  nature,  as  may  lie  within  the  compass  and  reach 
of  finite  faculties.  It  may  be  wisely  and  graciously  ordained,  that 
some  truths  of  revelation  shall  not  lie  upon  the  surface,  or  that 
their  supports  and  connecting  links  ana  joints  shall  be  hidden 
from  superficial  attention  ;  just  as  the  laws  and  many  of  the  more 
important  phenomena  of  the  physical  universe  are  concealed 
under  a  surface  of  external  beauty  and  order,  to  awaken  curiosity, 
to  reward  inquiry,  and  to  delight  the  modest  and  diligent  student 
of  nature.  Something  is  thus  left  for  eveiy  age  to  do ;  some- 
thing for  every  mind  to  work  out  for  itself^  whereby  a  charm 
and  an  attraction  will  be  perpetually  attached  to  the  study  of 
revealed  religion,  which  it  coula  not  have  exerted,  had  the  wnole 
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theory  of  moral  and  religious  truth  appeared  before  us  stereo- 
typed from  the  first,  and  bequeathed  from  generation  to  venera- 
tion, with  nothing  for  the  intellect  to  do  but  acquiesce  airectly 
in  statements  as  clear  and  definite  as  those  conveyed  by  numbers, 
or  exhibited  in  geometrical  demonstrations.     If  the  possibility, 
therefore,  of  entertaining  different  views  of  particular  statements, 
and  of  the  bearing  of  one  statement  upon  another,  in  the  harmony 
of  the  entire  scheme  of  revelation  with  itself  and  with  human 
reason,  is  attended  with  the  inconvenience  of  perpetual  contro- 
versy, it  yet  amply  counterbalances  and  repays  the  mconvenience 
by  the  excitement — the  salutary  and  noble  excitement — which  it 
affords  to  human  intellect ;  the  test  it  sup]>lies  of  the  devout 
affections ;  and  the  constant  pleasure  it  ministers  to  the  mind  in 
the  ])ursuits  of  sacred  science,  and  gradual  discovery  of  the  bene- 
volent counsels  of  the  Deity.     It  is,  no  doubt,  in  one  view  to  be 
deplored,  that  any  pious  and  upright  mind  should  feel  constrained 
to  take  opposite  views  of  divine  truth  from  another  mind  equally 
pious  and  conscientious ;  but  we  have  never  been  able  to  con- 
ceive how  this  should  be  avoided,  under  the  present  disordered 
state  of  human  nature,  without  destroying  our  mental  idiosyn- 
crasy, reducing  all  intellects  to  one  standard,  and  presenting 
divine  truth  to  them  in  one  invariable  shape  or  determinate 
quantity.     In  such  a  case,  the  human  mind  would  stagnate, 
would  cease  to  be  conscious  of  progression,  and  would  discover 
nothing  to  gratify  its  curiosity  or  awaken  its  energies. 

Supposing  this  to  have  been  the  case  with  religion  alone,  and 
every  other  department  of  thought  to  have  been  left  open  to 
inquiry  and  advancement,  religion  would  have  become  the  least 
interesting,  the  most  distasteiul  of  our  mental  occupations — if, 
indeed,  it  could  at  all  have  deserved  the  name  of  a  mental  occu- 
pation. Happily,  it  is  far  otherwise,  and  every  thoughtful  per- 
son must  assent  to  the  proposition  that,  all  things  considereu,  it 
is  better  and  wiser  that  we  should  suffer  the  inconveniences  of 
religious  controversy,  than  that  it  should  have  been  prevented  at 
such  a  cost  as  we  have  supposed. 

The  amiable  and  venerable  author  of  the  work  before  us  has 
thought  it  desirable  at  the  present  time  to  publish  a  defence  of 
moderate  Calvinism,  and,  in  particular,  to  show  that  this  is  in  the 
main  the  system  taught  by  God  in  the  Holy  Scriptures.  The 
general  character  of  the  work  is  that  of  a  strictly  scriptural  argu- 
ment. He  enters  little  into  the  philosophy  of*^  the  system ;  nor 
does  he  much  concern  himself  with  the  narmony  which  it  would 
be  desirable  to  illustrate  between  human  ideas  of  moral  govern- 
ment and  the  doctrines  of  revealed  religion.  His  chief  eflbrt 
throughout  is  to  bring  forward  and  array,  in  the  most  clear  and 
forcible  manner,  the  testimony  of  revelation.     His  own  theory 
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appears  to  be  what  is  ^nerallj  denominatedy  modern  Calvfausm, 
symbolizing  in  the  mam  with  the  late  Andrew  Fuller  and  other 
(uvines  of  his  class. 

We  have  felt  much  pleasure  in  the  perusal  of  the  work,  though 
we  have  not  in  all  points  felt  satisfied  with  the  issue  of  several 
arguments.  It  is  not  that  we  demur  to  the  use  the  author  has 
made  of  sacred  scripture,  for  in  the  general,  his  quotations  ar^ 
forcible^  satisfactory,  and  well  selected;  but  we  could  have 
wished  him  to  have  done  more  in  rebutting  objections  and  re- 
moving difficulties.  His  design,  however,  appears  to  have  re- 
stricted his  investigation  to  the  sense  of  Scripture,  regardless  of 
the  points  in  which  that  might  prove  offensive  to  reason. 

It  cannot  be  expected  that  we  should  follow  the  author  throngH 
the  different  stages  of  his  arj^ument  It  will  be  sufficient  that 
we  express  general  approbation,  especially  as  there  is  compara* 
tively  little  with  which  any  candid  student  of  Scripture  can 
quarrel.  The  great  excellence  of  the  book,  next  to  its  adherence 
to  divine  authority,  is  the  amiable  spirit  in  which  the  whde  is 
written.  Different  readers  may  dissent  firom  some  statements, 
but  the  most  determined  enemy  of  the  Becancikf^s  system  will 
find  nothing  offensive  in  his  manner  of  defending  his  own  opin- 
ions, nor  in  the  temper  and  spirit  with  which  opposing  senti- 
ments are  treated.  If  Calvimsm,  as  here  represented,  csnnot 
in  all  points  be  made  harmonious  with  those  views  which  reason 
suggests,  it  possesses  at  least  the  important  recommendation,  that 
it  IS  incomparably  more  consonant  with  the  testimony  of  Scrip- 
ture than  the  contrary  system  of  Arminianism. 

We  shall  now  proccea  to  lay  before  our  readers  the  plan  of  the 
work.  After  a  general  introiduction,  the  author  treats  in  nre-r 
liminary  dissertations — the  universal  and  particular  aspect  oi  the 
gospel — the  human  will — the  divine  will — human  agency  and 
divine  agency — ^the  connexion  between  the  universal  and  par- 
ticular aspect  of  the  gospel,  with  answers  to  objections — the  ad- 
vant^es  of  the  scheme — the  nature  of  probationary  government 
We  then  arrive  at  Part  I.,  which  proposes  to  treat  *  on  the  equi- 
table and  beneficent,  but  probationary  government  of  God:  or 
*  a  view  of  the  divine  government  as  designed  for  a  testimony 
between  God  and  man,  and  therefore  neceasarily  probationaiy 
and  conditional  in  its  administration.  A  view  or  tne  basis  and 
bearings  of  the  plan  here  exhibited.*  This  part  of  the  veork  is 
divided  into  seven  chapters,  in  the  following  order:— On  God's 
character  and  government — On  man  as  a  subject — On  the  pro- 
bationary government  designed  for  a  testimony  under  its  different 
successive  administrations — Man's  conduct  a  provocation  of  God's 
anger  and  condemnable — The  inexcusableness  of  man,  whether 
a  heathen,  Jew,  or  Christian — A  guard  set  against  evasions  by  a 
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theory  of  moral  and  religious  truth  appeared  before  us  stereo- 
t\ix?J  from  the  first,  and  bequeathed  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion, with  nothing  for  the  intellect  to  do  but  acquiesce  directly 
in  statements  as  clear  and  definite  as  those  conveyed  by  numbers 
or  exhibited  in  geometrical  demonstrations.      li'  the  possibility^ 
therefore,  of  entertaining  tlifferent  views  of  particular  statements* 
and  of  the  bearing  of  one  statement  upon  another,  in  the  harmony 
of  the  entire  scheme  of  revelation  with  itself  and   with  human 
reason,  is  attended  with  the  inconvenience  of  perpetual  contro- 
versv,  it  yet  amply  counterbalances  and  repays  the  inconvenience 
bv  tlie  excitement — the  salutary  and  noble  excitement — which  it 
aiford:>  to  human  intellect ;  the  test  it  supplies  of  the  deront 
afi'ections ;  and  the  constant  pleasure  it  ministers  to  the  mind  in 
the  ]>nrsuits  of  sacred  science,  and  gradual  discovery  of  the  bene- 
volent counsels  of  the  Deit}-.     It  is,  no  doubt,  in  one  view  to  be 
deplored,  that  any  pious  and  upright  mind  should  feel  constrained 
to  take  opposite  views  of  divine  truth  from  another  mind  equally 
pious  and  conscientious :  but  we  have  never  been  able  to  con- 
ceive how  this  should  be  avoided,  under  the  present  disordered 
state  of  human  nature,  without  destroying  our  mental  idios}ii- 
crasy,  reducing  all  intellects  to  one  standard,  and  presentmg 
divine  truth  to  them  in  one  invariable  shape  or  determinate 
quantity.     In  such  a  case,  the  human  mind  would  stagnate, 
would  cease  to  be  conscious  of  progression,  and  would  discover 
nothing  to  gratify  its  ciu'iosity  or  awaken  its  energies. 

Supposing  this  to  have  been  the  case  with  religion  alone,  and 
every  other  department  of  thought  to  have  been  left  open  to 
inquiry  and  advancement,  religion  would  have  become  the  least 
interesting,  the  most  distastefiil  of  our  mental  occupations — if, 
indeed,  it  could  at  all  have  deserved  the  name  of  a  mental  occu- 
pation. Happily,  it  is  far  otherwise,  and  every  thoughtful  per- 
son must  assent  to  the  proposition  that,  all  things  considereo,  it 
is  better  and  wiser  that  we  should  suffer  the  inconveniences  of 
religious  controversy,  tlian  that  it  should  have  been  prevented  at 
such  a  cost  as  we  have  supposed. 

The  amiable  and  venerable  author  of  the  work  before  us  has 
thought  it  desirable  at  the  present  time  to  publish  a  defence  of 
moderate  Calvinism,  and,  in  particular,  to  show  that  this  is  in  the 
main  the  system  taught  by  God  in  the  Holy  Scriptures.  The 
genenil  character  of  the  work  is  that  of  a  strictly  scriptural  argu- 
ment. He  en tei*s  little  into  the  philosophy  of*^  the  system ;  nor 
does  he  much  concern  himself  with  the  harmony  which  it  would 
be  desirable  to  illustrate  between  human  ideas  of  moral  govern- 
ment and  the  doctrines  of  revealed  religion.  His  chief  effort 
throughout  is  to  bring  forward  and  array,  in  the  most  clear  and 
forcible  manner,  the  testimony  of  revelation.     His  own  theory 
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appears  to  be  what  is  ^nerally  denominated,  modern  Calvinism, 
Bymbolizing  in  the  mam  with  the  l.ite  Andrew  Inillcv  and  other 
diTines  of  his  class. 

We  have  felt  moch  pleasure  in  the  perusal  of  the  work,  though 
we  have  not  in  all  points  felt  satistied  with  the  issue  of  several 
arguments.  It  is  not  (hat  we  demur  to  the  use  the  author  has 
made  of  sacred  scripture,  for  in  the  general,  his  quotations  are 
■forcible,  satisfactory,  and  well  selected;  but  we  could  have 
wished  him  to  have  done  more  in  rebutting  objections  and  re- 
moving difficulties.  His  design,  howe\'er,  appears  to  have  re- 
stricted his  investigation  to  the  sense  of  Scripture,  regardless  of 
the  points  in  which  that  might  prove  offensive  to  reason. 

It  cannot  be  expected  that  vte  should  follow  the  author  through 
the  different  stages  of  his  arefument.  It  will  be  sufficient  that 
we  express  general  approbation,  especially  as  there  is  compara- 
tively little  with  which  any  candid  student  of  Scripture  can 
quarrel.  The  great  excellence  of  the  book,  next  to  its  adherence 
to  divine  authority,  is  the  amiable  spirit  in  which  the  whole  is 
written.  Different  readers  may  dissent  from  some  statements, 
but  the  most  determined  enemy  of  the  Reconciler'g  system  will 
find  nothing  offensive  in  his  manner  of  defending  his  own  opin- 
ions, nor  in  the  temper  and  spirit  with  which  opposing  senti- 
ments are  treated.  If  Calvinism,  as  here  represented,  cannot 
in  all  points  be  made  harmonious  with  those  views  which  reason 
suggests,  it  possesses  at  least  the  important  recommendation,  that 
it  IS  incomparably  more  consonant  with  the  testimony  of  Scrip- 
ture than  the  contrary  system  of  Arminianism. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  lay  before  our  readers  the  plan  of  the 
work.  After  a  general  introduction,  the  author  trt:ils  in  pre- 
liminary dissertations — the  universal  and  particular  aspect  of^the 
gospel — the  human  will — the  divine  will — human  agency  mid 
divme  agency — the  connexion  between  the  universal  and  par- 
'  ticular  aspect  of  the  gospel,  with  answers  to  objections — the  ad- 
vant^es  of  the  scheme — the  nature  of  probationary  government. 
We  then  arrive  at  Part  I.,  which  proposes  to  treat '  on  the  equi- 
table and  beneficent,  but  probationary  government  of  God :'  or 
*  a  view  of  the  divine  government  as  designed  for  a  testimony 
between  God  and  man,  and  therefore  necessarily  prohationaiy 
and  conditional  in  its  administration,  A  view  of  the  basis  and 
bearings  of  the  plan  here  exhibited.'  This  part  of  the  work  is 
divided  into  seven  chapters,  in  the  following  order: — On  God's 
character  and  government — On  man  as  a  subject — On  the  pro- 
bationary government  designed  for  a  testimony  under  its  different 
successive  admiuistrations — Man's  conduct  a  provocation  of  God's 
anger  and  condemnable — The  inezcusableness  of  man,  whether 
a  heathen,  Jew,  or  Christian — A  guard  set  against  erasions  by  a 
Qq2 
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«i»  oredcxR  ntm,  :iiiji  priesti  appdixued  «>  intercede  for  me;  tnd  ft  dit- 
QBiL-oim  u  maje  becw^en  dew  and  mdeftn  animilft,  to  instmct  me  in 
mL'nL<:  and  I  am«  moreover,  taosht  br  a  mo«t  ex{ire6siTe  event,  even 
^hiti:  or  due  cmL»i:LStt}a  ot  Eaoch.  that  there  is  another  and  a  better 
wor.iL  Az<L  r^-iTtciier  vita  it.  that  there  will  be  a  final  day  of  jodgment, 
whiea  '  :iie  Looi  wJl  comtf  with  ten  thooiand  of  his  saints'  to  judge  the 
world.  M'.'rvowr.  die  Spirit  of  God.  bj  the  word  of  the  prophets,  in 
evanexiv-n  widi  bi:s  power  upon  mj  cooscience  and  my  thooghts,  strives 
wich  3ie.     TTiai!  a  cill^n  world  was  firoored. 

"  I  will  Q^st  <upcH>!«^  siT^It  a  pagt-nHimriaity  or  one  living  from  the 
fxm^  ^-it  the  il«.vd  to  that  ot'  Moei^w  And  here  I  find  things  remaining 
m  b«^tioKw  nochin^  withdrawn  bat  the  additional  lesson  of  the  flood, 
whiv:iL.  toe^^dwr  with  the  dijorders  occasioned  on  the  earth's  sorfaoe^ 
fmnusa  sie  with  a  c\H!;«tant  demonstration  of  God*8  abhorrence  of  sin, 
Mid  u  righteous  Ten;^*«nce  on  sinners.  I  find  Noah's  burnt  offeringy 
and  the  »till  continued  pnictice  of  sacrificing  proves  to  me  ft  permar 
neat  memorLiI  of  the  original  promise,  and  the  division  of  time  into 
wet^kiw  at  the  end  ot'  which,  the  Sabbath  of  the  Lord,  I  find  so  ob- 
served a5  to  maintain  the  true  religion  in  the  worid.  Hence,  prooeed- 
io;  on  to  the  txiue  ot'  Abraham,  I  see  a  Meldiisedec,  priest  of  the 
niikH«t  hi^h  Gvvl:  and  5oon  afterwards,  a  Lot,  offering  up  sacrifices,  as 
al5i^  his  trien^ls  living  in  his  davs.  I  see  the  rite  of  purificaticm  for 
sin  at  the  sight  of  t'r.o  '  Leviathan,*  or  in  times  of  alarm  and  danger,  at 
occurring  events.  There  are  those  that  *  go  bj  the  way*  for  instruct- 
ing* and  *  the  commandment  of  God's  mouth,'  and  *  the  law  of  God's 
mouth'  lo  be  rvganled.  I  hear  Job  speaking  of  a  Redeemer  living, 
and  his  resurrection— of '  dav  and  night  coming  to  an  end' — of  the '  day 
ot'  wrath'— of  the  resurrectiou  of  the  dead,  and  of  the  annihilation  of  the 
heavens.  Thea«,  then,  are  the  means  of  religion  that  I  have,  even  irre- 
spective ot'  those  granted  to  the  visible  diurch  in  Abraham  and  his  family 
and  posterity.  And.  surely  then,  I  cannot  say  that  God  had  aban- 
donc'd  the  world  at  this  period,  however  they  might  abandon  him. 
Nor  is  that  all.  Where  have  we  a  more  striking  illustration  of  the 
dix*trine  of  mediation,  than  that  we  have  in  the  first  and  last  chapters 
of  the  book  of  Job? 

*  Thus,  then,  we  find  that  from  the  flood  to  the  time  of  Moses,  a 
period  of  eight  or  nine  hundred  years,  the  world  was  not  destitute  of 
means  of  information  as  to  gospel  truths ;  and  from  the  time  of  Moses 
nntil  Christ,  they  had  their  sacrifices,  altars,  priests,  purifications,  ^■. 
Indeed,  nothing  was  withdrawn  ^m  them ;  but  they  neglected  and 
perverted  what  had  been  given  to  them.  And  although,  after  the  lapse 
of  2o00  years,  an  inclosure  was  made,  called  by  the  apcKStles  a  *  middle 
wall  of  partition,'  yet  that  was  not  an  inclosure  of  exclcsioit,  so  much 
as  an  inclosure  o£ preservation.  For  why  did  God  make  that  inclosure? 
In  other  words,  why  did  he  establish  a  visible  church  in  the  posterity 
of  Abraham,  of  Isaac,  and  of  Jacob  ?  Not  that  the  true  religion  might 
be  Umitedy  but  that  it  might  not  be  wholly  lott  in  the  worid.  Heuie, 
the  door  was  open  for  proselytes  from  any  quarter  of  the  worid.     The 
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who  can  say,  that  such  chanictera  might  not  believe  the  original  pro* 
j)um;  and  who  can  saj,  that  it  wight  not  pnxluue  in  them,  as  with  us, 
a  God-fearing  lite,  though  they  knew  not  the  ideutii.'ij  person,  or  when 
or  where  he  should  come?  We  admit,  also,  that  the  ajiostle  informa 
OS  that  God  '  lul'i  all  nations  to  walk  in  their  ovrn  ways;'  but  hie  aaying 
BO,  in  refer..iii?iv  (o  later  times — '  times  past' — does  not  prove  that  he 
oonaidered  liim  us  luiving  thus  left  them,  ever  Biuc«  the  fall.  It  was 
not  BO  during'  tli^t  period  of  1656  years  before  the  flood;  for  we  read 
of  God'a  '  holy  prophets  since  the  world  began ;'  Bnd  not  only  so,  but 
itf  his  Spirit  striving  with  them.  Nor  was  it  so  during  tliat  subsequent 
period  of  near  one  thousand  years  after  the  flood  to  Mosesi  for  n<rt 
only  did  the  Lord  '  smell  a  sweet  savour'  in  Noah's  burnt  oft'ering  for 
tile  world, — not  only  did  he  promise  not  to  drown  it  again,  and  fpve  H 
token  of  mercy  in  the  laiiibow,  and  in  ttie  regular  Buccession  of  seasona 
forman's  good,  Imt  God  blesved  Noah  and  his  song  as  the  new  pro> 
gcnitors  of  the  humoQ  race,  and  '  established  his  covenemt'  with  Noah 
and  his  sons,  '  and  ikeir  seed  after  them.'  Nor,  in  any  period,  or  in 
any  respect,  did  he  abandon  the  world  till  tliey  abandoned  Uim,  no/ 
even  then;  for  though  Israel  were  separated  as  a  peculiar  [lecple 
above  all  other  nations,  yet  all  the  rest  were  people  under  his  equi- 
table and  benevolent  government  still.  It  was  not  until  the  heathen 
iailed  to  '  glorify  God  us  God' — '  became  vain  in  their  imaginations'— 
'  changed  the  glory  of  the  incorruptible  God  iuto  an  image  made  like 
to  corruptible  man,  and  to  birds,  and  four-footed  bcaate,  and  creeping 
things,'  that  '  God  gave  them  up  to  uncleanness  and  vile  affections:' 
it  was  not  until  they  did  not  like  to  retain  God  in  their  knowledge 
that  he  '  gavr;  thi-m  over  to  a  reprobate  mind.'  It  was  not,  in  fact, 
from  any  ue«  illin;iiieas  in  God  to  bless  them,  but  it  was  because,  aa 
the  .same  opu-rlr  iuiiinates,  that  they  were  disotwdient  or  impersuadable 
to  God,— fir-r,  a?  to  tlie  '  work  of  the  law  written  by  him  in  their 
heart;'  and  secondly,  as  to  the  knowledge  they  had  of  God  from  the 
'  things  tliat  are  seen;'  and  thirdly,  as  to  faith  in  the  promised  Re- 
deemer, handed  down  to  them  by  tradition.  Then,  and  as  such,  they 
were  '  left  to  walk  in  their  own  ways.'     We  observe,  then, — 

(1.)  As  to  the  means  of  information  in  general,  fallen  men  and  the 
nations  were  not  wholly  abandoned. 

So  far  from  it,  God  made  the  first  overtures  afti-r  ilie  fall.  Our 
parents  fled  from  him,  but  he  called  them;  and  though  hi;  judged  tliem, 
yet  he  promised  them  a  Saviour,  and  clothed  them,  thus  presenting 
the  antidote  as  soon  as  the  poison  was  received.  Fur  the  sake  of 
giving  the  subject  clearness  and  interest,  I  will  then  suppose  myself  an 
'  antediluvian,'  living  during  the  1656  years  that  elap.sed  before  the 
flood,  a  period  in  which,  from  the  longevity  of  man,  trudiliou  would 
be  certain-  Thus  circumstanced,  I  have  a  day  of  rest  sanctified  and 
blessed  by  my  ILiker,  in  which  I  am  led  to  meditate  on  liiui  and  his 
works,  with  places  of  assembly  where  I  have  the  '  presence  of  the 
liord.'  I  have  a  prophet  or  prophets,  by  whose  motitli  I  hear  truths 
and  promises  concei'ning  the  coming  Redeemer — sacrifices  are  offered 
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Xr..  Vn    P.emj^  ckufjfy  or"  ^nr/y   atul  late  jfears;    including   *  T%e 
Rjr-JerifrtS  J  tni*xJt^.    Bj  WHlLiin  Wordsworth.    I2mo.  pp.  405. 

It  would  iw  verv  <upeniuoii5  to  occupy  mach  space  in  critical 
disquL!>iciv.>a  oa  tae  morit>$  of  the  great  poet  who  has  thus,  at  a 
TejT  auvur^oed  p^?riod  ot  Li^p,  once  more  appealed  to  the  judgment 
of  the  pubuc.  IILs  rank  and  place  are  already  assigned  him  bj 
the  geiaeru  voict:«  and  that  voice  has  assuredly  given  no  hasty 
utterance.  Slowly  achieving  fame,  gaining  every  step  of  the 
hard  and  toiLsome  ascent  In  the  face  of  difficulties,  which,  we  must 
say.  were  otten  of  his  own  creating^  he  has  at  length  been  placed, 
as  it  were  by  acclamation,  &r  at  the  head  of  all  hving  bards,  and 
at  an  equal  elevation,  to  say  the  least,  with  any  of  those  illustrious 
contemporaries  whom  he  has  survived — Byron,  Scott,  Coleridge, 
and  She  I  lev.  The  dan^r,  in  truth*  is  not  lest  he  should  be  esti* 
mated  below  his  deserts,  it  is  rather  the  other  way ;  lest  the 
capricious  and  wayward  public,  which  is  often  as  thoughtless  in 
its  praises  as  in  its  censure,  as  boundless  in  its  admiration  as  un- 
reasonable in  its  contempt,  should  convert  rational  homage  into 
idolatry,  and  for  the  sake  of  the  great  and,  at  last,  recc^nised  ex- 
cellences of  the  poet,  not  only  tolerate,  but  commend  even  his 
infirmities  and  foibles. 

We  have  said  that,  in  our  judgment,  Wordsworth's  fame  was 
needlessly  deferred  by  difficulties  and  obstacles  which  he  threw 
in  his  own  path.  We  refer  to  the  excess  to  which  he  carried, 
in  practice,  his  own  early  and  strongly  conceived  theory  of  poetry. 
Justly  ashamed  of  the  artificial  ancl  conventional  character  of 
the  poetry  of  the  eighteenth  century,  (equally  narrow  in  its  range 
of  subjects,  and  unnatural  in  its  manner  of  treating  them,)  he  felt 
that  there  were  in  external  nature,  and  in  the  world  of  thought 
and  feeling  within,  boundless  regions  of  the  purest  poetry,  which 
during  that  period  had  been  utterly  and  unaccoimtably  neg- 
lected. He  felt,  also,  that  during  that  long  reign  of  common- 
place and  conventionality,  the  poetic  diction  was  as  essentially 
vicious,  as  the  subjects  to  which  it  almost  exclusively  confined 
itself  were  vulgar  and  limited ;  that  the  body  of  poetry  was  as 
diseased  as  its  spirit.  Its  prosaic  tameness  and  insipidity,  not 
less  tame  and  insipid  because  sometimes  tawdrily  fine  and  glit- 
tering ;  its  redundant  epithets,  its  formal  metres,  its  sameness  of 
phrase,  its  artificial  vocabulary,  its  mechanical  character  altc^thcr, 
were  utterly  at  variance  with  that  simple,  energetic,  free  and 
varied  manner  which  true  poetry  ever  demands,  and  in  which 
true  poetry  will  ever  express  itself. 

While  we  not  only  admit  but  maintain  that  our  poetical  lite- 
rature is  under  great  obligations  to  Wordsworth  for  the  part  he 
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gospel  promiae  waa  given  Sret  to  Adam,  theo  to  Noah.  It  woB  not 
taken  away,  but  secured  in  the  line  of  Shem;  theD  again  it  wM  secured 
in  the  line  of  Abraham,  afterwarda  of  Isaac,  aod  lastly,  of  Jacob;  as 
if  God  siiould  say,  '  tliough  men  reject  me,  yet  will  I  have  a  remnant 
— a  church  and  people  in  the  world.' — p.  143 — 148. 

In  closing  our  observations,  we  may  be  permitted  to  say,  thai 
tbe  '  Reconciler'  lias  endeavoured,  with  the  best  iDtentions,  and 
we  may  add,  with  the  most  devout  revevence  for  the  authority  of 
revelation,  to  justify  the  ways  of  God  with  men.  He  has  done 
perhaps  as  much  as  in  the  present  state  of  human  kuowledge  is 
to  be  expected.  We  cannot  say  that  we  have  met  with  anything 
particularly  new,  nor  have  we  been  quite  satisfied  with  his 
arrangement  and  division  of  his  subject.  There  is  a  want  erf 
cl«ar  analysis  and  order  throughout  the  whole  plan,  and  in  a  few 
instances,  as  we  have  thought,  a  misapplication  of  authorities. 
The  discussion  is  sometimes  needlessly  incumbered,  and  the  real 
points  of  difficulty,  upon  the  Calviniatic  hypothesis,  are  scarcely 
admitted  as  we  think  they  ought  to  have  been,  and  might  have 
been,  without  prejudice  to  the  general  scheme.  The  bearing  of 
scriptural  authority,  or  its  seeming  hostility  in  some  places  to  the 
system  of  our  author,  is  not  so  fully  and  fairly  met  as  we  should 
i^ve  approved.  Yei,  upon  the  whole,  the  work  will  be  read  with 
advantage  by  men  of  all  parties,  principally  for  its  exbibitioti  of 
scriptural  truth.  For  if  the  bearinE;  of  that  testimony  is  not  in 
all  instances  shown  to  comport  wim  the  deductions  of  natural 
reason,  it  is  undoubtedly  the  part  of  sanctified  reason  rather  to 
submit  to  the  decisions  of  divine  authority,  and  wait  in  faith  for 
more  instruction,  than,  by  adhering  to  the  inferences  of  reason, 
seem  to  treat  with  irreverence,  or  pervert  by  sophistry  and  sub- 
tlety, the  dictates  wjiich  cannot  err  and  ought  not  to  be  im- 
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There  are  a  few  typographical  and  verbal  inaccuracies  which 
we  should  be  glad  to  hear  the  author  had  obtained  the  opportu- 
nity of  correcting  in  another  edition.  Young  ministers  and  stu- 
dents of  the  denominations  professing  moderate  Calvinism  would 
probably  find  the  perusal  of^  this  volume  useful,  and  to  such  we 
cordially  recommend  it;  for  if  the  author  cannot  be  said  to 
treat  the  mibject  in  a  strictly  philoe<^hical  manner,  he  yet  treats 
it  scripturally,  which,  with  all  who  assent  to  that  aupreme  autho- 
rity as  the  hn^  appeal,  ought  to  be  the  chief  point  in  eveir 
theological  argument.  Our  ratiocination,  when  we  think  tt 
clearest  and  strongest,  may  contain  lapses,  or  be  deficient  in  its 
grounds  of  induction,  but  the  mind  which  possesses  all  the  truth 
can  never  form,  nor  lead  us  to  form,  any  wrong  conclusion. 
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to  prefigure  him,  oiid  priests  appointed  to  intercede  for  me;  tnd  ft  dis« 
tinction  is  made  between  dean  and  unclean  animals,  to  instruct  me  in 
morals;  and  I  am,  moreover,  taught  by  a  most  expressive  event,  even 
that  of  the  translation  of  P^noch,  that  tliere  is  another  and  a  better 
world,  and,  together  with  it,  that  there  will  be  a  final  day  of  judgment, 
when  *  th(i  Lord  will  come  with  ten  thousand  of  his  saints'  to  judge  the 
world.  Moreover,  tlie  Spirit  of  (jod,  by  the  word  of  the  prophets,  in 
connexion  with  his  power  upon  my  conscience  and  my  thoughts,  strives 
with  me.     Thus  a  fallen  world  was  favoured. 

*  1  will  next  suppose  mys(*lf  a  post-diluviany  or  one  living  from  the 
time  of  the  flood  to  that  of  Moses.  And  here  I  find  things  remaining 
as  before,  nothing  withdrawn  but  the  additional  lesson  of  the  flood, 
which,  tog(ither  with  the  disorders  occasioned  on  the  earth's  surface, 
furnish  me  with  a  constant  demonstration  of  God's  abhorrence  of  sin, 
and  his  righteous  vengeance  on  sinners.  I  find  Noah's  burnt  offering, 
and  the  still  continued  practice  of  sacrificing  proves  to  me  a  perma- 
nent memorial  of  the  original  promise,  and  the  division  of  time  into 
weeks,  at  the  end  of  which,  the  Sabbath  of  the  Lord,  I  find  so  ob- 
served us  to  maintain  the  true  religion  in  the  world.  Hence,  proceed- 
ing on  to  the  time  of  Abraham,  I  sec  a  Melchisedec,  priest  of  the 
most  high  (iod;  and  soon  afterwards,  a  Lot,  offering  up  sacrifices,  as 
also  his  iriends  living  in  his  days.  I  see  the  rite  of  purification  for 
sin  at  the  sight  of  the  '  Jjeviuthan,'  or  in  times  of  alarm  and  danger,  at 
o<'.curring  (Events.  Th(jre  are  those  that  *  go  by  the  way'  for  instruct- 
ing, and  *  th(*  commandment  of  (jocI's  mouth,'  and  *  the  law  of  God's 
mouth'  to  be  reganhjd.  I  hear  Job  speaking  of  a  Redeemer  living, 
and  his  resurrection — of  *  day  and  night  coming  to  an  end' — of  the  *  day 
of  wrath' — of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  and  of  the  annihilation  of  the 
heav(ms.  These,  then,  are  the  means  of  religion  that  I  have,  even  irre- 
s{>ective  of  those  grant(id  to  the  visible  church  in  Abraliam  and  his  family 
and  posterity.  And,  surely  then,  I  cannot  say  that  God  had  aban- 
doned the  world  at  this  period,  howcv(T  they  might  abandon  him. 
Nor  is  that  all.  Where  have  we  a  more  striking  illustration  of  the 
doctrine  of  mi^liatioii,  than  that  we  have  in  tlie  first  and  last  chapters 
of  the  book  of  Job? 

*  Thus,  then,  we  find  that  from  the  flood  to  the  time  of  Moses,  a 
period  of  eight  or  nine  hundred  years,  the  world  was  not  destitute  of 
means  of  information  as  to  gospel  truths ;  and  from  the  time  of  Moses 
until  Clirist,  they  had  their  sacrifices,  altars,  priests,  purifications*  he. 
Indeed,  nothing  was  withdrawn  from  them ;  but  they  neglected  and 
p(*rverted  what  liad  l)een  given  to  them.  And  altliough,  after  the  lapse 
oi'  2.'>(H)  years,  an  inclosiu'e  was  made^  calU^i  by  the  a]>ostie8  a  *  middle 
wall  of  j)artition,'  yet  that  wjis  not  an  inclosureof  rxclcnion,  so  much 
as  an  inclosun!  oi' prcsrrratiifn.  For  why  didGo<l  make  tliat  indosure? 
Jn  other  words,  why  did  he  establish  a  visible  church  in  the  posterity 
of  Al>rahani,  of  Isiuic,  and  of  Jacob  ?  Not  that  the  true  religion  might 
be  limited,  but  that  it  might  not  bo  wholly  lost  in  the  world.  Ilciue, 
the  d(K>r  was  open  for  proselytes  from  any  quarter  of  the  world.     The 
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took  ill  the  revolution  which  lias  been  effected,  and  the  purer 
and  more  rational  poetic  taste  which  has  been  difTueed  amongst 
us,  we  think  that  his  merits,  in  this  respect,  have  been  somewhat 
overrated ;  at  all  events,  they  have  been  so  cxclnsivelj  asserted  aa 
almost  to  shut  out  remembrance  of  earlier  bards  who  had  already 
given  the  initiative  in  this  great  revolution,  and  who  had  gone  or 
to  reclaim  the  degenerate  poetry  of  our  country  to  a  healthful 
CDudilion.  In  the  next  place,  it  is  not  to  be  fot^tten  that 
Wordaworlh,  by  the  extent  to  which  he  acted  on  his  system,  the 
excess  to  which  he  carried  its  doctrines,  the  almost  exclusive 
prominence  which  he  gave  to  certain  claascs  of  subjects  in  hia 
earliest  poems,  actually  impeded  for  a  time  the  progress  of  hia 
own  opinions,  defbrrea  their  adoption  by  the  public,  and  placed 
an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  his  own  reputation,  which  it  required 
a  quarter  of  a  century  wholly  to  remove.  On  both  these  points 
we  shall  offer  a  few  observations. 

The  conventional  and  artificiiil  character  of  the  poetry  of  the 
latter  part  of  the  seventeenth,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
eighteenth,  century  is  justly  described  by  a  recent  writer,  from 
whom  we  shall  cite  a  few  detached  sentences. 

'  The  spirit  of  English  poetry,  with  a  few  bright  exceptions,  pre- 
sents a  singularly  faded  and  exhausted  appearance  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Poetry,  indeed,  bad 
almost  dwindled  into  a  mere  mechanic^  process  of  versification. 
If  the  Hues  were  of  a  certain  specified  length,  if  the  rhymes  ac- 
corded, if  the  pause  of  each  line  rested  upon  a  certain  toot,  and 
if  each  idea  was  comprised  within  a  couplet,  the  poem  was  com^ 
plete.  ...  As  might  have  been  expected  from  such  a  mechanical 
state  of  poetry,  a  set  of  conventional  phrases  was  formed,  by 
which  the  process  of  verse  making  was  rendered  still  more  ea^ 
and  un intellectual.  Thus,  if  the  poet  wished  to  write  a  pastoral, 
the  '  snowy  Heeces,'  the  '  verdant  lawns,' and  '  purling  streams,' 
were  all  at  hand  and  might  be  arranged  without  effort.  ...  If 
he  commenced  a  production  of  some  length,  it  was  necessary,  in 
the  first  place,  to  invoke  his  muse,  without  which  the  poem  would 
have  looked  like  a  sermon  without  a  text  .  .  .  The  figments  of 
the  classical  mytholt^j,  which  had  no  meaning  but  in  the  classical 
a^s,  were  aiso  as  sedulously  pressed  into  the  service  of  the  poe^ 
as  if  they  were  still  matters  of  public  faith  ;  and  passions  were 
attempted  to  be  excited,  and  sympathies  moved,  by  continual  ap- 
peals to  Jove,  Mars,  Apollo,  the  Fates,  and  the  Furies,  Venus, 
Cupid,  and  Minerva.  A  mere  noun  substantive  made  a  pitiful 
figure  by  itself  in  orthodox  verse,  and  required  to  be  propped  bj 
an  adjective,  and  therefore  the  rhymer  was  supplied  with  some 
epithet  for  every  object  in  nature ;  a  mead  was  invariably  a 
'flowery  mead,'  the  rose  must  ^ways  be  'blushing,'  and  the 
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Art.  VIT.  Poems,  chUJly  of  early  and  late  years;  including  *  ne 
Borderers,^  a  tragedy.  By  William  WorcUworth.  I2mo.  pp.  405. 
London:  Moxon. 

It  would  be  very  superfluous  to  occupy  much  space  in  critical 
disquisition  on  the  merits  of  the  great  poet  who  has  thus,  at  a 
very  advanced  period  of  life,  once  more  ap|)calcd  to  the  judgment 
of  the  pul)]ic.  ills  rank  and  place  are  already  assigned  him  by 
the  general  voice,  and  that  voice  has  assuredly  given  no  hasty 
utterance.  Slowly  achieving  fame,  gaining  every  step  of  die 
hard  and  toilsome  ascent  in  the  face  of  difBculties,  which,  we  must 
say,  were  often  of  his  own  creating,  he  has  at  length  been  placed, 
&s  it  were  by  acclamation,  far  at  the  head  of  all  living  bards,  and 
at  an  e(]uul  elevation,  to  say  the  least,  with  any  of  those  illustrious 
contemporaries  whom  he  has  survived — Byron,  Scott,  Coleridge, 
and  Shelley.  Hie  danger,  in  truth,  is  not  lest  he  should  be  esti* 
mated  below  his  deserts,  it  is  rather  the  other  way ;  le.«?t  the 
capricious  and  wjiyward  jiublic,  which  is  often  as  thoughtless  in 
its  praises  as  in  its  censure,  as  boundless  in  its  admiration  as  un- 
reasonable in  its  contempt,  should  convert  rational  homage  into 
idolatry,  and  for  the  sake  of  the  great  and,  at  last,  recognised  ex- 
cellences of  the  poet,  not  only  tolerate,  but  commend  even  his 
infirmities  and  foibles. 

We  have  said  that,  in  our  judgment,  Wordsworth's  fame  was 
needlessly  deferred  by  difficulties  and  obstacles  which  he  threw 
in  his  own  path.  We  refer  to  the  excess  to  which  he  carried, 
in  practice,  his  own  early  and  strongly  conceived  theory  of  poetry. 
Justly  ashamed  of  the  artificial  and  conventional  character  of 
the  })oetry  of  the  eighteenth  century,  (equally  narrow  in  its  range 
of  subjects,  and  uiniatural  in  its  manner  of  treating  them,)  he  felt 
that  there  were  in  external  nature,  and  in  the  world  of  thought 
and  feeling  within,  boundless  regions  of  the  purest  poetry,  which 
during  that  period  had  been  utterly  and  unaccountably  ne^ 
lected.  Il(;  felt,  also,  that  during  that  long  reign  of  common- 
place and  conventionality,  the  poetic  diction  was  as  essentially 
vicious,  as  the  subjects  to  which  it  almost  exclusively  confined 
itself  were  vulgar  and  limited;  that  the  body  of  iK)etrv  was  as 
diseased  as  its  spirit.  Its  ]>rosaic  tameness  and  msipiditv,  not 
less  tanu^  and  insipid  because  sometimes  tawdrily  fine  and  glit- 
tering ;  its  redundant  e])ithets,  its  formal  metres,  its  sameness  of 
phrase,  its  artificial  vocabulary,  its  mechanical  character  altogether, 
were  utterly  at  variance  with  that  simple,  energetic,  firee  and 
varied  manner  which  true  ]K)etry  ever  demands,  and  in  which 
true  poetry  will  ever  express  itself. 

Wliilo  we  not  only  admit  but  maintain  that  our  poetical  lite- 
rature is  under  great  obligations  to  Wordsworth  for  the  pan  he 
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more  complete  theory,  and  consistently  carried  it  out,  while  they 
wrought  in  harmony  with  an  unconscious  impulse,  and  in  cnm- 
pliance  with  the  spirit  inspired  by  the  influential  examples  of 
Cowper  and  Burns.  We  are  not  quite  sure  that  these  poets  were 
not  thus  quite  as  favourably  circumstanced  ae  Wordsworth,  for 
ODe  danger  of  an  hypothesis  is,  that  of  carrying  it  to  excess ;  one 
mischief  of  having  a  hobby-horse,  that  we  are  likely  to  ride  it 
to  death.  And  this  leads  ua  to  the  second  point  on  which  we 
proposed  to  offer  a  remark  or  two. 

Wordsworth,  in  our  judgment,  erred  in  two  ways  in  the  appli- 
cation of  hia  theory.  He  attempted  to  make  some  things  yield 
poetry  which  never  can  or  will  yield  it ;  and  he  employed  to  ex- 
cess elements  which,  in  moderation,  and  mingled  with  other  and 
higher  elements,  are  admissible  enough.  He  saw  clearly  thatall 
that  is  true  poetry  must  be  founded  in  nature ;  but  it  by  no 
means  follows  that  alt  that  is  natural  can  be  made  the  element  of 
true  poetry.  He  saw  that  there  were  vast  depailments  both  of 
the  external  and  the  internal  world  lying  waste,  barren,  and 
neglected ;  but  it  by  no  means  follows  that  all  tlic  objects  they 
contain,  and  the  scenes  they  present,  can  be  made  available 
to  the  poet.  There  are  themes  which  no  genius,  however  great, 
can  sublime  into  poetry  j  which  no  powers  can  dignify ;  which 
are  so  hopelessly  incrusted  over  with  the  leprosy  of  mean, 
trivial,  or  revolting  associations,  that  they  cannot  be  made  at- 
tractive to  the  imagination ;  themes  which  will  inevitably  drag 
down  the  genius  which  strives  to  exalt  them  to  their  own  level, 
but  cannot  be  raised  to  bis.  Productions,  in  which  figure  such 
characters  as  Betty  Foy,  Peter  Bell,  and  Harry  Gill,  in  spite  of 
occasional  flashes  of  genius,  will  never  be  regarded  as  otherwise 
than  egregious  failures. 

But  nut  onlydid  Wordstvorth  attempt  to  dignify  some  hopclesaly 
mean  and  trivial  themes,  but  topics  such  as  are  rightfully  tto- 
misaible  in  poetry,  when  combined  with  other  and  more  important 
ones,  when  transiently  and  gracefully  touched  and  dismissed  again, 
as  in  a  long  poem  like  the  '  Task,'  or  the  '  Excuision,'  (^d  no  man 
knows  better  how  to  do  this,  when  he  pleases,  than  Wordaworth,) 
were,  in  his  resolute  adherence  to  his  theory,  made  almoet  the 
staple  of  his  earliest  productions,  and  gave  to  his  '  Lyrical  Ballads' 
(a  juvenile  and  most  injudicious  production)  their  whole  character. 
It  looked  as  though  he  had  concluded  not  only  that  many  tbin^ 
ought  to  be  admitted  elements  of  true  poetry  which  had  been  con- 
ventionally excluded,  but  as  though  poetry  ought  to  renoniice 
her  rightful  and  more  glorious  domains  in  exclusive  &Tour  of 
them. 

Wordsworth  has  since  done  amply  sufficient  to  vindicate  his 
genius,  and  to  entitle  himself  to  the  place  and  tlie  &ine  bis 
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country  has  awarded  to  hiin.  For  descriptions  of  external 
nature,  for  sagacious  and  accurate  observation  of  her  everchangeful 
aspects,  whether  on  the  vast  or  the  minute  scale ;  for  enthusiastic 
love  and  veneration  of  all  the  varying  forms  of  the  sublime  or 
the  beautiful  ;  for  profound  and  accurate  analysis  of  thought 
and  feeling ;  for  original  and  powerful  imagery ;  for  punty 
and  chastened  elegance  of  diction;  and  for  a  most  various 
mastery  of  metre,  he  has  certainly  not  often  been  rivalled. 
Not  but  what  even  his  higher  efforts  have  been  disfigured  by 
some  gross  defects.  In  our  judgment,  he  is  still  misled  by 
his  early  habitudes  of  thought,  into  what  (with  reverence  be  it 
spoken)  may  be  almost  called  childish  admiration  of  what  is 
trivial.  He  is  often  in  raptures,  one  cannot  tell  why ;  and  breaks 
out  into  sentimental  ecstacies  at  objects,  sights,  sounds, — a  flower, 
a  weed,  an  insect, — with  which  our  mere  humanity  cannot 
deeply  sympathize,  and  expresses  himself  in  a  manner  which, 
to  all  but  a  pantheist,  must  be  considered  altogether  inexpli- 
cable. Far  be  it  from  us  to  depreciate  that  enthusiasm  which  a 
deep  and  honest  love  of  nature  must  inspire  for  all  the  forms  of 
external  beauty,  but  there  is  still  a  certain  proportion  to  be 
maintained  in  our  emotions,  according  to  the  intrinsic  value  or 
relative  importance  of  the  objects ;  for  it  is  ever  the  character- 
istic of  a  well-ordered  intellect  to  be  *  comparatively  little  moved 
with  things  which  have  comparatively  little  in  them.'  At  all 
events,  it  would  assuredly  be  difficult  to  parallel  from  Shakspere 
or  Milton  (whose  intense  love  of  nature  will  not  be  disputed), 
such  paroxysms  of  sentimental  wonder  or  delight  as  those  in 
which  Wordsworth  not  seldom  indulges.  In  most  cases,  such 
emotion  would  be  pronounced  exaggerated  and  affected. 

Another  and  opposite  defect  occasionally  exhibited  by  this 
poet  is,  in  our  judgment,  the  want  of  that  thorough  abandonment 
of  himself  to  his  own  emotions,  which  is  so  singularly  character- 
istic of  the  highest  genius.  He  is  still  too  often  at  leisure  to 
turn  aside  to  interpolate  a  justification  of  this  sentiment  or  that 
emotion,  or  to  anticipate  a  supposed  criticism,  or  to  retaliate  the 
scorn  and  the  sneer  which  he  is  pleased  to  suppose  some  ob- 
jector may  indulge  in.  It  is  difficult  to  suppose  either  time  or 
inclination  for  these  reflex  operations, — these  oblique  references 
to  the  world's  opinions,  in  a  mind  thoroughly  absorbed,  intent 
only  on  its  own  creations,  and  deeming  them  not  only  its  soflS- 
cient  occupation,  but,  whatever  others  may  think  of  them,  its 
sufficient  recompence  also. — Yet  another  defect  in  Wordsworth, 
whether  resulting  from  sole  companionship  with  his  own  thoughts^ 
which  may  have  led  to  an  over-estimate  of  their  value,  we 
know  not — is  that,  to  our  judgment,  he  has  not  been  sufficiently 
scrupulous  in  selecting  lus  pieces  for  publication.     Not  a  few 
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mas — not  a  few  whole  poems  might  be  named,  wbicli  might  be 
ised  from  his  works  without  the  slightest  diminution  of  aught 
t  their  bulk ;  many  which  we  see  no  reason  to  consider  eitJier 
ire  or  Ic^  prosaic  than  those  of  the  humblest  yereiiier. 
But  perhaps  the  most  singular  defect  of  Wordsworth's  mind, 
d  from  which  hie  longer  puenis  have  most  suSered,  though 
cuuld  not,  and  cannot  impair  the  magnificent  descriptions, 
3  profound  reflections,  the  glorious  imagery  with  which  tfaey 
;  fraught,  is  his  apparently  total  inability  to  construct  K 
sbable,  weU-arruiiged,  well-connected  narrative.  His  geniufl, 
ieed,  is  easentialfy  descriptive  and  meditative,  and  neither 
ic  nor  dramatic ;  and  we  cannot  but  think  it  a  pity  that  h« 
s  ever  attempted  anything  unfit  lor  iu  His  machinery  u 
ually  of  the  absurdest  and  nicnnest  kind;  the  incidents  bo 
T,  meagre,  and  unconnected,  that  the  only  regret  is,  that  the 
lule  is  not  narrated  in  the  poet's  own  person,  as  m  the  case  of  the 
"ask.'  The  characters  into  whose  mouths  he  puts  his  poetry, 
;  often  either  devoid  of  individuality,  or  have  an  individuality  as 
note  as  possible  from  that  of  the  class  to  which  tliey  professedly 
long.  To  take  the  Excursion,  for  example  ;  who  can  fail  to 
mdcr  that  the  most  beautiliil  poetry,  and  even  the  most  subtle 
;tapbysics,  should  be  represented  as  flowing  from  the  lips  uf  a 
'ediar '  Y 

The  little  tale  entitled  '  Guilt  and   Sorrow,'  in   the  present 
ume  (though  containing  many  beautifiil  stanzas),  is  notj  in 
judgment,  any  exception  to   these  remarks.     It  appears  to 
e  been,  however,  a  very  early  production ;  at  least,  a  veiy 
flderabie  portion  appeared  as  far  back  as  1798. 
is  certainly  no  discredit  to  any  poet  (eminent  in  any  one 
incc  of   that  wide  art)  (hat  he  is   not  very  suceessnd  in 
npting  an  iatcrtexture  of  well-conceived  incidents,  or  well- 
loped  characters ;  it  is  only  a  pity  that  he  should  attempt  it 
'.nature  consents  not.    The  dramatic  genius  is  distinguished 
^uliarities  almost  as  strong;  as  those  which  separate  the  poet 
vu\  from  other  men.     Now  Wordsworth's  genius,  we  take 
"jalready  said  descriptive  and  meditative,  not  dramatic 
"ttesent  volume,  however,  he  has  given  us  a  tragedy, 
I  so  early  as  the  years  1795-6.     We  do  not  think  that 
tifies  the  belief  that  its  author  would  ever  succeed  in 
ncDt  of  poetical  composition,  or  falsifies  the  expecta- 
I  would  be  formed  of  his  powers  in  this  respect  from 
Kempts  at  narrative.     It  is  of  course  impossible  that  a 
khat  of  Mr.  Wordsworih,  could  write  an  hundred  and 
vithoul  giving  us  some  beautiful  hnes,  butasatragedy 
will  never  rank  high.     It  is  entitled  the  '  BordererSt' 
Fto  the  reign  of  llenry  III.;  hut  the  characteA and 
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the  sentiments  are  as  little  like  what  may  be  conceived  to  belong 
to  that  period  as  to  almost  any  other ;  the  dialogue  is,  as  might 
be  expected,  very  sufficiently  c^lm  and  unimpassioned ;  the 
plot  meagre  and  unexciting.  In  a  word,  we  think  the  author's 
reputation  is  best  consulted  by  forgetting  that  he  has  published  it 
As  for  the  rest  of  this  volume,  it  exhibits  all  the  writer's  char- 
acteristic excellences  and  defects;  of  the  latter,  we  shall  not 
curiously  search  for  specimens,  but  devote  our  little  remaining 
space  to  the  more  welcome  object  of  exhibiting  some  instances 
of  the  former.  The  following  address  to  the  *  Clouds'  is  really 
a  magnificent  production,  and  deserves  to  rank  with  some  of  our 
poet's  highest  efforts.  It  vies  with  the  well  known  chorus  in 
the  ^  Nubes'  of  the  versatile  Aristophanes : — 

ADDRESS  TO  THE  CLOUDS. 

*  Army  of  Clouds!  ye  winged  Host  in  troops 
Ascending  from  behind  the  motionless  brow 
Of  tliat  tall  rock,  as  from  a  hidden  world, 
O!  whither  with  such  eagerness  of  speed? 
What  seek  ye,  or  what  shun  ye?     Of  the  gale 
Companions,  fear  ye  to  be  left  behind. 
Or  racing  o*er  your  blue  ethereal  field 
Contend  ye  with  each  other?     Of  the  sea 
Children,  thus  post  ye  over  vale  and  height 
To  sink  upon  your  mother's  lap — and  rest? 
Or  were  ye  rightlier  hailed,  when  j&rst  mine  ejea 
Beheld  in  your  impetuous  march  the  likeness 
Of  a  wide  army  pressing  on  to  meet 
Or  overtake  some  unknown  enemy? — 
But  your  smooth  motions  suit  a  peaceful  aim; 
And  Fancy,  not  less  aptly  pleased,  compares 
Your  squadrons  to  an  endless  flight  of  birds 
Aerial,  upon  due  migration  boimd 
To  milder  climes;  or  rather  do  ye  urge 
In  caravan  your  hasty  pilgrimage. 
To  pause  at  last  on  more  aspiring  heights 
Than  these,  and  utter  your  devotion  there 
With  thunderous  voice?     Or  are  ye  jubilant, 
And  would  ye,  tracking  your  proud  lord  the  Sun, 
Be  present  at  his  setting;  or  the  pomp 
Of  Persian  mornings  would  ye  fill,  and  stand 
Poising  your  splendours  high  above  the  heads 
Of  worshippers  kneeling  to  their  uprisen  God? 
Whence,  whence,  ye  clouds!  this  eagerness  of  speed? 
Speak,  silent  creatures.     They  are  gone,  are  fled. 
Buried  together  in  yon  gloomy  mass 
That  loads  the  middle  heaven;  and  clear  and  bright 
And  vacant  doth  the  region  which  they  throng'd 
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Appear;  n  calm  descent  of  sbj'  conducting 

Down  to  the  unapproacbable  sbjss, 

Down  to  that  hidden  gulf  froin  wliich  they  n 

To  vanish — tlcot  as  days  and  moDths  and  years, 

Fleet  as  the  generations  of  mankind, 

Power,  glory,  empire,  as  the  world  itself. 

The  lingering  world  when  time  hath  ceased  to  be. 

But  the  winds  roar,  shaking  the  rootod  trees, 

And  see!  a  bright  precursor  to  a  train 

Perchance  aa  numerous,  orerpeera  the  rock 

That  sullenly  refuses  to  partidcc 

Of  tlie  wild  impulse.     Ftom  a  fount  of  life 

Invisible,  the  lon^  procession  moves 

Luminous  or  gloomy,  welcome  to  the  vale 

Which  they  are  entering,  welcome  to  mine  eye 

That  sees  them,  to  my  soul  that  owns  in  them. 

And  in  the  bosom  of  the  firmament 

O'er  which  they  move,  wherein  they  are  contained, 

A  type  of  her  capacious  self  and  all 

Her  restless  progejiy. 

An  humble  walk 
Here  is  my  body  doomed  to  tread,  this  path, 
A  little  hoary  Une  and  faintly  traced, 
Work  shall  we  call  it  of  the  shepherd's  foot 
Or  of  his  flock? — Joint  vestige  of  them  both. 
I  pace  it  unrepining,  for  my  thoughts 
Admit  no  bondage,  and  my  words  have  wings. 
Where  is  the  Orphean  lyre,  or  Druid  harp. 
To  accompany  the  verse?     The  mountain  blast 
Shall  be  our  hand  of  music;  he  shall  sweep 
The  rocks,  and  quivering  trees,  and  billowy  lake. 
And  search  the  fibres  of  the  caves,  and  they 
Shall  answer,  for  our  song  is  of  the  clouds. 
And  the  wind  loves  them;  and  the  gentle  galea — 
Which  by  their  aid  re-clothe  the  nakiid  lawn 
With  annual  verdure,  and  revive  the  woods, 
And  moisten  the  parched  lips  of  thirsty  flowers^ 
Love  them;  and  every  idle  breeze  of  air 
Bends  to  the  favourite  burthen.     Moon  and  stars 
Keep  their  most  solemn  vigils  when  the  clouds 
Watch  also,  shifting  peaceably  their  place 
Like  bands  o^  ministering  spirits,  or  when  they  He, 
As  if  some  Protean  art  the  change  had  wrought, 
Li  listless  quiet  o'er  the  ethereal  deep 
Scattered,  a  Cyclades  of  various  shapes 
And  all  degrees  of  beauty.     0  ye  Lightnings! 
Ye  are  their  perilous  offspring;  and  Uie  Sim — 
Source  inexhaustible  of  lue  and  joy, 
And  type  of  maa'a  far  darting  reason,  therefore 
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In  old  time  worshipped  as  the  God  of  verse, 

A  blazing  intellectual  deity — 

Loves  his  own  glory  in  their  looks,  and  showers 

Upon  that  unsubstantial  brotherhood 

Visions  with  all  but  beatific  light 

Enriched — too  transient  were  they  not  renewed 

From  age  to  age,  and  did  not  while  we  gaze 

In  silent  rapture,  credulous  desire 

Nourish  the  hope  that  memory  lacks  not  power 

To  keep  the  treasure  unimpaired.     Vain  thought! 

Yet  why  repine,  created  as  we  are 

For  joy  and  rest,  albeit  to  find  them  only 

Lodged  in  the  bosom  of  eternal  things? 

The  following  lines,  coinposed  at  *  Vallombrosa,'  are  also 
eminently  beautiful,  and  not  unw^orthy  of  the  great  bard  whose 
genius  it  celebrates,  and  to  whom,  as  the  *  genius  loci,'  our  poet 
seems  to  owe  his  inspiration  : — 

AT  VALLOMBROSA. 

*  Vallombrosa — I  longed  in  thy  shadiest  wood 

To  slumber,  reclined  on  the  moss-  covered  floor  I* 
Fond  wish  that  was  granted  at  last,  and  the  flood, 

That  lulled  me  asleep,  bids  me  listen  once  more. 
Its  murmur  how  soft !  as  it  falls  down  the  steep, 

Near  that  cell — ^^'on  sequestered  retreat  liigh  in  air — 
Where  our  Milton  was  wont  lonely  vigils  to  keep, 

For  converse  with  God,  sought  through  study  and  prayer. 

The  monks  still  repeat  the  tradition  with  pride. 

And  its  truth  who  shall  doubt?  for  his  spirit  is  here; 
In  the  cloud  piercing  rocks  doth  her  grandeur  abide, 

In  the  pines  pointing  heavenward  her  beauty  austere ; 
In  the  flower-besprent  meadows  his  genius  we  trace, 

Turned  to  humbler  delights  in  which  youth  might  confide, 
That  would  yield  him  fit  help  while  prefiguring  that  place. 

Where,  if  sin  had  not  entered,  love  never  had  died. 

When  Avith  life  lengthened  out  came  a  desolate  time. 

And  darkness  and  danger  had  compassed  him  round  ; 
With  a  thought  he  might  flee  to  these  haunts  of  his  prime. 

And  here  once  again  a  kind  shelter  be  found. 
And  let  me  believe  that  when  nightly  the  muse 

Would  waft  him  to  Si  on,  the  glorified  hill. 
Here  also,  on  some  favoured  height  they  would  choose 

To  wander  and  drink  inspiration  at  will. 

Vallombrosa,  of  thee  I  first  heard  in  the  page 

Of  that  holiest  of  bards ;  and  the  name  for  my  mind 

Had  a  musical  charm,  which  the  winter  of  age 

And  the  changes  it  brings  had  no  power  to  unbind. 
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And  now,  ye  Miltoiiian  shadea!  umler  you 

I  repoae,  nor  am  forced  from  sweet  I'snyy  to  part, 

Wbile  your  leaves  I  behold,  aud  the  brooks  they  will  strew. 
And  the  realized  Tision  is  clasped  to  my  heart. 

Even  so,  and  uDbUmed,  we  rejoice  as  we  may. 

In  fonna  that  must  perish,  frail  objecta  of  sense; 
Unblamed — if  the  soul  be  iut«iit  on  the  day. 

When  the  Being  of  beings  shall  summon  her  lieoM. 
For  hf,  and  lie  oidy,  with  wiadom  is  ble^t. 

Who  gotlicriDg  true  pleasures  wherever  ihey  grow, 
Looks  up  in  all  places,  for  joy  or  for  rest. 

To  the  Fountwn  whence  time  and  eternity  flow.' 

Mr.  Wordsworth  is  well  known  to  be  one  of  the  greatest 
raastet^,  if  we  might  not  rather  say,  the  greatest  master  in  modem 
times,  of  the  sonnet.  The  present  volume  contains  many,  some 
of  no  more  than  ordinary  merit ;  others  not  unworthy  of  com- 

Earison  with  an^  he  haa  produt-ed.     The  following,  recorditig 
is  feelings  on  visiting  the  '  favourite  seat'  of  Dante,  is  very 
beautifid : — 

AT  PLOBESCE. 

'  Under  the  shadow  of  a  stately  pile. 
The  dome  of  Florence,  pensive  and  alone, 
Nor  giving  heed  to  nught  that  passed  the  while, 
I  stood  and  gazed  upon  a  marble  atone, 
Tlio  laurell'd  Dante'a  favourite  seat.     A  throne 
In  just  esteem  it  rivals;  though  no  style 
He  tliere  of  decoration  to  beguile 
Tlie  mind,  depreascd  by  thought  of  greatness  flown. 
As  a  true  man  who  long  had  served  the  lyre, 
I  gazed  with  earnestness,  and  dared  no  more. 
But  in  his  breast  the  mighty  poet  bore 
A  patriot's  heart,  warm  widi  undying  fire. 
Bold  with  the  thought,  in  reverence  I  sate  down, 
And  for  a  moment  filled  that  empty  throne.' 

The  following  contains  a  striking  description  of  a  fact  more 
familiar  than  thought  of ;  which  all  can  recognise  when  pointed 
out,  hut  which  few  have  noticed  for  themselves.  The  appltca- 
tion  also  is  eminently  beautiful; — 

AT  DOVER. 

'  From  the  pier's  bead,  musing,  and  with  increase 
Of  wonder  long  I  watched  this  sea-side  town. 
Under  the  white  cliffs'  battlemented  crown, 
Hushed  to  a  depth  of  more  than  Sabbath  peace: 
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The  streets,  the  quays,  are  thronged;  but  why  disown 
Their  natural  voices?  whence  this  strange  release 
From  social  noise — silence  elsewhere  unknown? 
A  spirit  whispered,  *  Let  all  wonder  cease; 
Ocean's  o'erpowering  murmurs  have  set  free 
Tliy  sense  from  pressure  of  life's  common  din ; 
As  the  dread  voice  that  speaks  from  out  the  sea 
Of  God's  eternal  word,  the  voice  of  time 
Deadens  the  shocks  of  tumult,  shrieks  of  crime, 
The  shouts  of  folly,  and  the  groans  of  sin.' 

We  must  content  ourselves  with  one  more,  and  it  is,  in  our 
opinion,  extremely  beautiful.  Its  truth  and  fidelity  to  nature 
tnere  are  few  who  cannot  feel.  The  picture  of  a  mind  spell- 
bound by  care  and  anxiety,  and  buried  in  fitful  musing,  sud- 
denly finding  the  whole  train  of  thought  and  emotion  changed 
and  dissolved  by  some  familiar  sight  or  sounds  and  all  at  once 
attuned,  as  by  that  key  note,  to  joy  and  harmony,  is  extremely 
forcible  and  striking :  — 

SONNET. 

'  Hark!  'tis  the  thrush,  undaunted,  undeprest, 
By  twilight  premature  of  cloud  and  rain; 
Nor  does  that  roaring  wind  deaden  his  strain, 
AVlio  carols  thinking  of  his  love  and  nest. 
And  seems,  as  more  incited,  still  more  blest. 
Tlianks;  thou  hast  snapped  a  fire-side  prisoner's  chain, 
Exulting  warbler  !  cased  a  fretted  brain. 
And  in  a  moment  charmed  my  cares  to  rest. 
Yes,  I  will  forth,  bold  bird,  and  front  the  blast. 
That  we  may  sing  together,  if  thou  wilt. 
So  loud,  so  clear,  my  partner  tlirough  life's  day, 
Muto  in  her  nest  love-chosen,  if  not  love-built. 
Like  thine,  shall  gladden,  as  in  seasons  past. 
Thrilled  by  loose  snatches  of  the  social  lay.* 

We  would  fain  prolong  our  extracts,  but  space  forbids.  We 
can  only  say,  that  of  the  remaining  poems,  the  reader  will  find 
many  whicn  will  not  disgrace  the  writer's  previous  reputation, 
and  would  particularly  recommend  to  his  penisal  the  *  Memorials 
of  a  Tour  in  Italy,'  and  the  spirited  modern  renderings  of  certain 
fi'agments  of  *  Chaucer.' 

We  cannot  discharge  our  consciences  without  saying  one  word 
more.  We  certainly  do  not  look  to  the  poet  for  our  lessons  in 
theology ;  yet  when  we  consider  how  fair  and  plausible  any 
error  appears  when  recommended  by  such  a  teacncr,  and  seen 
through  such  a  medium  as  that  he  presents,  we  do  not  think  the 
reader  can  be  too  strongly  warned  against  it  when  so  associated. 
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Not  obscurely  has  Mr.  Wordsworth  in  his  earlier  works  expressed 
hia  approbation  of  some  of  the  most  pernicious  doctrines  (as  we 
deem  them)  of  the  school  now  unhappily  daminant  in  the 
English  church,  and  similar  tendencies  are  but  too  visible  in 
tnany  parts  of  the  present  volume.  Take,  for  example,  the  fol- 
lowing sonnet.  What  is  its  tendency,  if  not  to  sanctify  the 
grossest  superstition  by  representing  it  as  flowing  from  the 
same  principle  as  enlightened  faith,  and  to  invite  the  conclusion 
that  the  darkest  ignorance  and  delusion,  if  but  foumled  on  a 
religious  clement,  cease  to  have  their  proper  nature  ? 


AT  ALBANO. 
Days  passed,  and  Monte  Calvo  would  not  clear 
His  head  from  mist;  and  as  the  wind  sobbed  through 
Aibano's  dripping  Ilex  avenue. 
My  dull  forebodings  in  a  peasant's  e^r 
Found  casual  vent.     She  said,  '  Be  of  good  cheer  j 
Our  yesterday's  procession  did  not  sue 
In  vain;  the  sky  vill  change  to  sunny  blue, 
Thanks  to  our  Lady's  grace.'     I  smiled  to  hear. 
But  not  in  scorn  :  the  matron's  faith  may  lack 
Tlie  heavenly  sanction  needed  to  insure 
Its  own  fulfilment;  but  her  upward  track 
Stops  not  at  this  low  point,  nor  wants  the  lure 
Of  flowers  the  Virgin  without  fear  may  own, 
For  by  lier  Son's  blest  hand  the  seed  was  sown. 


Such  perverted  sentimentaKly  as  this  is  not  imfrequeut  in  the 
strains  of  our  poet,  and  we  should  not  be  doing  our  duty  ii' 
did  not  enter  our  protest  against  it. 


1 


Art.  VIll.  Speech  by  Jjyrd  Viscount  FatmersUm,  on  the  Slate  oj 
Public  Affairs,  in  the  Home  of  Commons  on  Wednesday  the  XOth 
of  August,  1842.     London:  Ridgway.     Second  Edition. 

We  scarcely  ever  remember  seeing  the  story  of  the  Castle  of 
Otranto  so  nearly  realized  as  during  the  late  commotions  in  our 
manufacturing  districts.  Horace  Walpole,  the  author  of  that 
romance,  has  imagined  a  noble  and  antiquated  casde,  the  scene 
of  revel,  oppression,  and  intrigue ;  such  as  now  bear  sway,  upon  a 
national  scale,  throughout  the  institutions  of  our  country.  But 
meanwhile,  the  gigantic  phantom  of  a  departed  hero  grows 
larger  antl  more  powerful,  under  the  very  foundations  of  the 
building.  An  enormous  helmet  tails  down  from  the  clouds,  in 
readiness  for  the  colossal  warrior,  when  he  shall  have  burst  his 
ceremeiiLs.  The  castellans  are  every  now  and  then  startled  out 
R  R  2 
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of  their  senses,  by  the  apparition,  in  secret  chambers,  or  under 
lone  staircases,  of  a  mailed  hand  clenched  in  anger,  of  some 
Titanic  limb  turning  in  torment,  from  the  heaving  stru^les  of 
their  owner  to  escape  from  such  a  sepulchre.  Yet  augury,  pro- 
digy, and  even  earthquake,  all  prove  in  vain,  until  the  catastrophe 
arrives.  Then  are  the  ramparts  cloven  asunder,  and  the  liberated 
spectre  ascends,  in  all  his  irresistible  and  unearthly  dimensions, 
upon  piles  of  melancholy  ruin.  So  may  come  forth,  at  no  distant 
day,  sed  omen  Deus  avertat !  that  spirit  which  is  now  gathering 
up  its  might  under  the  very  pillars  of  our  prosperity,  amidst 
preparatory  throes,  afforded  without  success,  to  a  government 
that  has  no  eyes  I  The  entire  framework  of  society  seems  to 
tremble  in  vain.  Insurrection  goes  on  hollowing  out  the  ground 
below,  whilst  ])rinces,  courtiers,  and  nobles,  are  feasting  above, 
with  as  much  carelessness  as  the  Babylonian  banqueters  in  the 
palace  of  Belshazzar.  Will  n6  characters  of  fire  convey  alarm 
to  ministers,  who  could  arrange  a  festival  for  the  King  of  Prussia, 
where  the  tables  groaned  under  three  waggon-loads  of  gold  plate, 
and  a  peacock  blazed  in  the  midst  with  thirty  thousand  pounds 
worth  of  diamonds  in  its  tail,  whilst  millions  of  operatives,  with 
their  wives  and  wailing  children,  had  not  a  morsel  of  bread  to 
eat?  Can  no  prophet  rise  from  our  bench  of  prelates,  so  prompt 
as  they  are  against  vulgar  delincpiencies,  to  denounce  the  hard- 
heartcdness  and  recklessness  of  our  aristocracy  and  rich  men, 
who  have  grown  fat  upon  war  rentals,  and  rearea  the  Corinthian 
columns  of  the  state  upon  a  monopoly  of  provisions  ?  Upon  the 
transactions  of  the  last  year  alone  an  impeachment  may  be  sup- 
ported against  conser\'atism,  such  as  its  followers  will  never  be 
able  to  repel,  nor  history  ever  suffer  to  pass  away.  We  wage  no 
war  against  individuals,  in  their  proper  persons,  but  only  against 
systems,  and  the  intentional  obstinacy  or  wilfulness  connected 
with  them.  Our  legislators  have  now  chosen  to  disperse  to  their 
several  j)ursuits  and  amusements,  as  though  peril  were  an  idle 
dream.  When  on  the  21st  of  last  July,  Lora  Palmerston  ven- 
tured to  propose  a  re-assemblage  of  parliament  in  October,  for 
giving  some  semblance  of  relief  to  the  lower  classes,  by  releasing 
bonded  corn,  our  Home  Secretary  answered  from  his  seat,  *  You 
know  we  shall  be  then  pheasant  shooting !'  an  answer,  by  the 
way,  heartless  enough,  yet  in  most  perfect  keeping  with  the 

f genius  of  that  ])olitical  school  to  which  the  once  radical  baronet 
las  recently  apostatized.  Toryism  now  in  authority,  under  the 
full  flush  of  its  victorious  ascendancy,  may  shake  its  finger  at 
us  as  scornfully  as  it  pleases.  We  will  only  reply,  with  becoming 
humility  and  calmness,  that  its  hour  must  shortly  be  over ;  that 
its  race  of  iniquity  is  nearly  run  ;  that  even  its  wicked  game 
laws,  in  which  it  is  at  present  so  ruthlessly  expatiating,  will  not 
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last  for  ever ;  that  bad  government  has  a  mark  of  doom  upon  its 
forehead ;  that  the  aggrieved  are  getting  morally,  as  well  as 
physically,  stronger  than  their  aggressors ;  that,  ere  long,  the 
arm  of  public  opmion  will  drag  on  oligarchy  to  ita  bar;  and  that 
the  vaunted  administration  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  already  breaks 
down  under  its  own  weight  of  faihire.  We  propose,  however, 
reviewing  it  very  briefly,  under  the  threefold  character,  of  its  do- 
mestic legislation,  its  foreign  policy,  and  its  general  conduct. 

Now,  with  regard  to  the  first,  there  is  no  point  upon  which 
more  was  promised  than  in  reference  to  our  finances.  Posterity 
will  hardly  ercdit  the  boldness  with  which  honourable  and  right 
honourable  senators  emptied  upon  the  floors  of  their  respective 
houses,  what  Latin  authors  have  styled  plamtra  mendachrum,  or 
in  plain  homely  English,  cartloadsof  lies  upon  this  subject-  Even 
the  premier  himself,  the  Coryphieus  of  conservatism,  and  so 
far  superior  to  the  canaille  of  his  party,  stands  convicted  of  no 
little  tergiversation,  to  give  it  no  severer  name,  in  his  financial 
statements.  The  omissio  veri,  and  the  cotntnissio  falsi,  must  have 
sorely  harassed  him  throughout  the  session.  When  parading  bis 
income  tax  before  bis  adlierents  and  opponents,  he  gravely 
assured  both,  that  onerous  as  the  impost  might  appear,  there  was 
saother  felicitous  measure  in  store,  which  would  so  reduce  every 
commodity  in  price,  that  the  middle  anJ  lower  orders  might 
almost  consider  themselves  benefited  by  the  burden.  But  when 
the  tariff^  came  forward  in  its  turn,  with  here  and  there  such  re- 
ductions of  duty  as  would  admit  foreign  pork  or  live  catde  from 
the  contineni,  sir  Robert  Peel  assumed  another  lone,  and  en- 
deavoured to  hush  his  bawling  squirearchy  with  a  thousand  assur- 
ances that  they  were  crying  out  before  they  were  hiu-t ;  that  his 
recent  declarations  must  be  read  cum  grano  salis,  and  understood, 
as  Satan  is  said  sometimes  to  repeat  the  Pater  Noster;  that  the 
Ilolstein  ox  might  prove  a  golden  calf  after  all,  to  the  landlords 
themselves ;  that  the  landed  interest  lay  as  close  to  his  heart  on 
one  side,  as  manufacturers  lay  upon  the  other ;  whilst,  unhappily, 
the  main  misfortune  to  the  nadon  was,  that  truth  and  justice  got 
positively  smothered  between  the  deceptive  adjustment  of  these 
two  feaUier  beds.  However,  'the  finances,  the  state  of  the 
finances,'  always  constituted  his  clenching  ailment.  Hia  pre- 
decessors had  left  him  an  empty  treasury,  and  what  could  he  do  ? 
There  appeared  an  accumulative  and  prospective  deficiency,  upon 
paper,  of  ten  millions ;  as  to  which,  Lord  Monteagle  justly  ob- 
served, '  It  was  a  mere  bubble,  about  which,  however,  much 
might  be  said  in  the  course  of  debate.'  The  fact  was  slurred  over, 
that,  allowing  for  the  transmutation  of  petpetual  into  terminable 
annuities,  whereby  the  nation  will  gam  immensely  in  the  end, 
the  increased  cltarge  of  the  debt  annually  is  only  29,000/.  in  the 
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year  1841,  as  compared  with  1831;  even  after  including  the 
sum  of  20,00(),000i,  and  the  interest  upon  it,  which  Lord  Stanley 
and  the  West  India  planters  contrived  to  screw  out  of  the  phi- 
lanthropy of  Great  Britain  as  the  price  for  extinguishinfir  slavery. 
The  new  terminable  annuities  alone,  the  honourable  achievement 
of  liberal  chancellors  of  the  exchequer,  having  the  sanction  of 
the  late  Lord  Congleton,  and  the  most  eminent  financiers  in  the 
world,  cost  us  per  annum,  at  present,  nearly  an  additional 
909,000/.  sterling.  But  then  a  correspondent  portion  of  our 
debt  expires  at  the  end  of  a  certain  period ;  so  that  in  reality  it 
constitutes  the  least  exceptionable  form  of  a  sinking  fund,  which 
will  relieve  the  country,  probably,  just  when  it  will  most  want 
it.  Neither  Peel  nor  Goulbum  had  the  manliness  or  candour 
to  state  this,  and  allow  for  it,  although  the  statement  was  ad- 
mitted to  l>e  undeniable  when  made.  Neither  would  they  men- 
tion the  vast  falling  off  in  our  unfunded  debt,  simply  because  any 
comprehensive  exposition  of  the  entire  case  would  have  broken 
the  frightful  *  bubble,'  and  taken  out  all  the  sting  of  *  the  much 
that  might  be  said  about  it  in  the  debate  !'  It  can  be  now  de- 
monstrated, that  throughout  the  ten  years  of  liberal  administra- 
tion, five  were  those  in  which,  from  1832  to  1836,  there  was  a 
surjJus  of  income  over  expenditure,  amounting  collectively  to 
about  7,485,000/.,  whilst  the  other  years,  being  those  of  defi- 
ciency, presented  an  aggregate  of  deficit  considerably  under 
seven  millions ;  so  that,  after  all,  the  real,  genuine,  bon&-fide 
falling  short,  was  merely  for  1841-2.  All  allowance  for  a  posi- 
tive annual  reduction  of  taxation,  effected  by  the  liberals,  to  the 
extent  of  from  five  to  six  millions  in  the  clear,  was,  of  courae, 
omitted  by  the  premier  and  his  satellites ;  since  an  avowal  of  such 
honest  truth  would  have  been  far  from  answering  the  sinister 
purj)ose  of  toryism.  Conser\'ative  country  gentlemen  would,  in 
such  case,  have  laughed  on  the  wrong  comer  of  their  mouths,  a 
week  or  so  sooner  than  was  necessary.  Sir  Robert  Beel  had 
climbed  into  }>ower  on  the  back  of  fools,  and  therefore  be  treated 
them  as  such.  The  lords  of  acres  are  remarkably  dull  at  figiiree^ 
and  so  he  first  addressed  himself  to  their  prejudices,  which  pro- 
cess, he  felt  well  aware,  would  rapidly  lengthen  their  ears,  and 
proportionably  diminish  their  very  small  amount  of  understand- 
ing. Let  any  one  ask  these  sulky  fellows  themselves,  as  to  how 
lovinglv  their  once  idolized  leader  has  of  late  treated  them^  and 
we  shall  be  content  to  abide  by  their  replies. 

The  premier,  we  repeat  it,  began  his  parliamentary  campugn 
with  mystifying  the  finances  of  his  country,  exaggerating  their 
embarrassment  for  his  own  purposes,  and  making  light  of  the 
danger  incurred  by  sundry  absurd  declarations,  that  he  was 
driven  to  an  income  tax,  l)ccause  all  other  sources  of  taxation 
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hod  become  exhausted.  Lord  Monteaglc  might  well  exclatni, 
'  Let  not  that  sound  bo  forth  ainoDgst  our  forcigo  eaemleB !' 
Two  short  twelvemonths  ago,  io  1840,  the  member  for  Tam- 
wotth,  then  heading  the  opposition,  openly  avowed,  that  to 
'  attempt  to  raise  the  small  sum  of  2,50O,O0oZ  by  a  property  tax, 
would  not  be  advisable ;'  yet  once  fiiirly  sefttcd  in  power,  matten 
wore  a  new  aspect,  and  he  therefore  devoured  hia  leek  on  this, 
as  well  as  on  former  uccaaione,  with  as  few  wry  faces  as  might  be. 
lie  possesses  mtirveUous  faculties  for  illustrating  the  Leimu  Jit 
jtatimtia  quidquid  corrigere  eat  nefas.  The  speech  from  the  throne, 
at  the  commencement  of  the  late  session,  announced  that  excess 
of  expenditure  over  income,  which  was  to  pave  the  way  for  a 
subtraction  of  scvcnpcnce  in  the  pound  from  all  the  lieges  of  her 
Majesty  possessing  revenues  above  a  certain  slender  and  specified 
amotmt.  Now,  not  only  did  ministers  catch  up  this  affair  of 
deficiency,  and  magnify  it,  and  prophesy,  and  dilate  upon  it,  just 
as  the  philosopher  in  the  fable  diu  about  the  fiy  which  had  got 
into  his  telescope,  and  which  he  fancied  some  monster  in  the 
sun,  but  they  forthwith  aggravated  it  by  an  unnecessary  sacrifice 
of  a  large  portion  of  the  duty  on  timber.  The  whig  measures 
would  have  augmented  the  revenue  by  lowering  the  duties  upon 
three  grand  articles  of  life.  Sir  Robert  chiefly  wanted  to  make 
out  a  case,  and  therefore  timber  furnished  him  with  convenient 
materials.  In  this  way  were  we  saddled  with  an  impost  which 
may  bring  large  returns  to  the  treasury,  but  which  will  scatter 
throughout  tlie  land  a  crop  of  heart-burning,  discontent,  decep- 
tion, and  disunion.  What  did  Lord  A?hburton  say  in  1816,  but 
that '  all  the  good  he  could  discern  in  the  property  tax  was,  that 
it  was  dead;  for  all  the  opprobrious  epithets  heaped  upon  it  seemed 
hardly  to  come  up  to  its  deserts.  He  would  rather  be  summoned 
before  a  bench  of  bishops  to  be  questioned  on  points  of  doctrine, 
than  appear  before  the  tax  commissioners  to  give  an  account  of 
his  goous  and  chattels.'  We  are  amongst  those  who  look  forward 
with  dismay  to  the  effects  likely  to  be  produuctl  by  it  to  our 
various  religious  societies;  and  therefore,through  their  diminished 
means  of  operation,  to  our  fellow-creatures  at  Ltrgu,  both  at  home 
and  abroad.  Few,  but  those  who  have  experienced  it,  can  be 
aware,  with  how  much  difficulty,  yet  with  now  much  cheerful- 
ness, the  guinea  or  half  sovereign  is  surrcnderod  from  a  till, 
which  declining  profits  and  contracting  trade  are  every  day 
leaving  less  and  less  furnished  for  even  the  necessaries  of  domestic 
life.  Hearts  may  enlarge,  and  often  do  so,  as  mere  gold  and 
silver  flow  towards  them  in  a  narrower  stream.  But  in  a  country 
like  our  own,  as  indeed  everywhere  else,  men  must  be  just  before 
they  are  generous ;  and  we  deem  it  more  than  probable,  that  in 
numcruuB  instances,  our  middle  classes  will  be  sorely  pressed 
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iilH>n.  Aristocratic  legislation  abhors  the  voluntary  principle,  or 
else  it  would  surely  have  contrived  some  plan  whereby  funds 
sot  apart  for  charitable  and  religious  objects  should  have  escaped, 
either  ahogether  or  jmrtiallvj  the  fangs  of  fiscal  exaction. 

But  to  glance  for  a  moment  at  their  commercial  measures,  let 
us  call  to  mind  ujxm  what  pleas  they  (by  whom  we  mean  minis- 
tt  rs  and  their  supj)()rters,)  aiMKjaled  to  sundry  constituencies  when 
parliament  wa»«  dissolved.  The  Melbourne  administration  offered 
to  retain  office  upon  j>rinciples  of  anli-monopoly  ;  and  as  speci- 
mens of  their  intentions,  they  projx>sed  the  substitution  of  a  fixed 
duty  instead  of  the  sliding  scale,  as  to  the  corn  laws ;  together 
Avitti  such  modiiications  of  the  sugar  and  timber  duties  as  would 
cheapen  both  those  articles  to  the  consumer,  and  at  the  same 
time  render  to  the  revenue  an  increase  of  about  1,500,000/.  per 
annum.  All  these  ameliorations  were  o])jK)sed  with  a  virulence 
and  outcry  greater  than  when  Luther  three  hundred  years  ago 
ventured,  as  F.rasuuis  quaintly  observed,  *  to  touch  the  pope  on 
his  crown,  and  the  monks  on  their  bellies.'  The  church  hurled 
her  anathemas  uj>on  those  who  would  dare  to  lower  the  prices  of 
grain,  and  thereby  affect  the  recent  tithe  commutation.  West 
Invlian  planters,  who  used  to  account  the  cause  of  anti-slavery 
execrable,  now  suddenly  melted  into  such  warm  sympathizers 
with  o])pressed  negroes,  that  the  venerable  Clarkson  and  Sir 
l^honiiis  Buxton  seemed  icicles  comj)ared  to  them.  They  would, 
if  one  might  believe  tli  mu,  sooner  forfeit  their  estates  than  use 
slave-grown  proiluce,  excei)t,  indeed,  in  the  shape  of  Havannah 
cigars,  the  cotton  that  covered  their  own  proper  persons,  and 
various  other  articles,  which  fashion  had  sanctioned,  as  either 
ornamental  or  useful  to  the  upj^er  classes.  In  one  word,  the  bulk 
of  conservatism  stood  n])on  the  hustings  avowedly  as  friends  of 


a  harvest,  which  the  noble  orator,  whose  address  we  have  placed 
at  the  head  of  this  article,  and  which  will  not  soon  be  forgotten, 
thus  admirably  describes: — 

*  Tin'  last  session  of  the  lato  iiarliament  broii<rlit  matters  to  a  crisis. 
Thosf  grrjit  inrasurcsi  of  reform,  some  of  which  we  were  enabled  to 
briu«r  forwanl,  shewed  that  the  time  hat!  at  length  arrived  when  they 
must  give  us  battle,  ami  they  prej^ared  vigorously  for  the  fight.  They 
foujrlit  the  battle  in  this  house,  and  in  the  country.  Their  victory  was 
undoubtedly  complete;  and  our  defeat,  I  am  ready  to  acknowledge, 
amounted  almost  to  a  rout.  Surely,  when  we  delivered  up  the  seals  of 
ollico,  and  jwer  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  right  honourable  gen- 
tlemen opposite,  surely  that  was  a  day  which  secured  for  many  years 
to  come  the  maintenance  of   that  system    to  which  the  luirty  was 
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attached,— of  that  aysbem,  wlucli  they  had  so  long  upheld,  and  wliicli 
ikey  considered  no  leea  essential  to  the  intereeta  of  the  country  tlum 
conformable  to  their  own  peculiar  nante.  Great  was  the  triumpb, 
loud  was  the  note  of  exultation;  but  alasl  how  vain  is  human  wisdom, 
— ^how  short  the  foresight  of  even  the  wisest  men!  But  a  few  months 
passed  over  their  heads  before  the  eonga  of  triumph  were  changed  inio 
the  cries  of  lamentation.  The  very  parties  whom  they  had  eelectcd 
to  be  their  chosen  chompions, — the  very  guardians  whom  they  had 
armed  with  power  for  their  defence,  turned  their  weapons  upon  them, 
and  most  inhumanly,  with  unrelenting  cruelty,  struck  blows,  which,  if 
they  have  not  already  proved  fatal,  must  in  all  probability  lead  sooner 
or  later  to  their  utter  extinction.  Of  course,  I  am  now  only  speaking 
in  a  moral  and  political  sense.  But  great  was  their  disappointment, 
loud  were  their  lamentations,  and  deep  their  expressions  of  complaint! 
"We  have  not,  to  be  sure,  heard  much  of  it  in  Duo  house,  bccanse  there 
are  reasons  for  that:  but  if  much  ha»  not  been  said  in  this  house,  a 
great  deal  haa  been  said  in  every  other  house  in  London.  At  all  'Uio 
clubs,  in  every  street,  we  heard  ringing  in  our  ears  tlie  loudest  and 
bitterest  complaints  that  honourable  gentlemen,  who  occupy  the  beuchea 
behind  ministers,  had  been  the  victims  of  the  grossest  deception.  I 
Bay,  they  were  grossly  deceivetl;  but  by  whom?  They  have  themselves 
to  blame  for  any  disappointment  whicli  they  sustained  in  eonsecjuenes 
of  the  eourse  pursued  by  her  M^esty'a  government.  IVhy  did  they 
not  in  the  course  of  the  ten  long  years,  during  which  they  were  fol- 
lowing their  present  leaders,  take  due  pwns  to  ascertain  what  the 
opinions  of  those  leaders  were  ujKin  those  important  points  which  they 
conceived  to  be  vital  questions  to  the  country.  If  tlicy  did  not  do  so, 
they  ought  to  blame  only  themselves  for  the  disappointment  they  ex- 
perienced, when  the  real  ojiinions  of  their  leaders  necessarily  came  to 
be  disclosed.  What  those  opinions  are,  we  have  heard  during  the 
present  session;  and  I  am  bound  to  say,  that  more  liberal  doctrines, 
more  enlightened  views,  sounder  or  juster  principles  than  I  have  heard 
pro]Kiunded  by  those  members  of  the  government  who  have  been  called 
upon  to  take  a  prominent  part  in  the  debates,  could  not  have  proceeded 
from  the  roost  enthusiastic  advocate  of  free  trade.  But  it  may  be  said 
that  these  doctrines  and  opinions  were  inherited  by  right  honourable 
gentlemen  opposite,  together  with  our  offices.  It  cannot,  however,  be 
imagined  that  they  found  tliem  in  the  red  boxes  which  we  left  upon 
the  table  in  our  offices.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  we  so  impreg- 
nated the  oir  of  Downing -street  with  free  trade  principles,  that  when 
our  successors  entered  it,  they  caught  the  infection  as  they  would  an 
epidemic.  (Immense  laugliter.)  It  would  be  childish  to  believe  that. 
Still  leas  can  it  be  supposed  that  these  recently  propounded  doctrines 
and  opinions  are  the  result  of  their  studies  since  ministers  have  been 
in  office.  We  know  what  are  the  labours  of  official  men;  we  know 
that  the  stream  of  business  comes  flowing  in  every  hour  of  every  day, 
like  the  current  of  the  Thames,  and  that,  if  not  dispatched  instantly, 
it  will  accumulate,  and  soon  overflow.  None  know  better  than  we  do 
the  magnitude  of  the  weight  which  bears  upon  the  shoulders  of  an 
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udministration.  Their  labour,  immense  at  all  times,  is  infinitdj 
greater  during  tlie  iirst  few  months  of  their  official  existence.  It  is 
not  to  be  supposed,  therefore,  that  hor  Majesty's  ministers  applied 
themselves  between  the  3rd  of  September,  when  they  entered  offiee, 
and  the  3rd  of  February,  when  parliament  met,  to  the  study  of  RicardiH 
Adam  Smith,  Maceulloch,  Senior,  Mill,  or  other  writers  of  the  same 
kind.  No;  it  is  clear  tliat  the  opinions  which  they  have  so  well  ex- 
{x>unded  in  the  present  session  must  be  the  result  of  long  meditatioii, 
of  studies  deliberately  pursued  during  the  ten  years  of  comparatiTe 
leisure,  which  even  the  most  active  opposition  aBbrds;  and  that  they 
must  have  come  into  ]X)wer  fully  imbued  with  all  those  principles,  the 
('imnciation  of  which  has  excited  so  much  admiration  on  this  side  the 
house.  I  think  that  the  party  opposite,  who  find  so  modi  fault  with 
tlic  government,  do  so  without  cause;  though  at  the  same  time  I  mut 
i*:indiiUy  confess,  in  one  respect,  the  conduct  of  right  honourable  gentle- 
men o])po8iteisopen  to  animadversion.  I  complain  of  their  over-modesty; 
in  tlmt,  upon  many  occasions,  when,  they  being  out  of  power,  nuitters 
came  under  discussion  in  tliis  house,  to  which  the  principles  they  have 
lately  avowed  were  fully  and  plainly  applicable,  their  over-modesty, — 
for  no  doubt  it  was  that, — 1  say,  their  over-modesty  prevented  them 
from  doing  tlLcniselves  full  justice;  inasmuch,  as  by  practising  an  over- 
H/Tupulous  reserve,  thvy  realhj  concealed  from  the  public  ike  pnh 
f/rcss  they  had  made  in  their  politico-economical  studies  P 

Never  was  fair  raillery  applied  to  parliamentary  opponents 
with  greater  felicity  or  delicacy.  Like  the  sword  of  Scuadin,  in 
the  Crusaders  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  his  lordship  severed  in  twain 
that  fine  flimsy  veil  with  which  Sir  Robert  and  his  colieaffucs 
attcinj)led  to  conceal  their  hypocrisy.  The  nakedness  of  their 
cause  has  no  esca]>c,  it  bcin^  clearly  that  of  the  most  greedy  and 
inveterate  place-hunters.  Either  they  were  firee  traders,  and 
therefore  bound  as  consistent  men,  at  least  not  to  oppose^  much 
less  throw  out  the  Mclbounic  administration ;  or  else,  ther  were 
not  so,  but  have  since  seen  the  necessity  of  bending  to  circum- 
stances, so  that  their  offices  and  consciences  are  now  paved  with 
broken  pledges.  They  bitterly  accused  their  predecessors  of 
tenacity  in  adhering  to  office ;  but  docs  not  every  shell  of  re- 
proach which  they  have  ever  thrown,  now  burst  with  tenfold 
violence  in  their  own  camp  ?  Where,  too,  is  the  valid  difierence 
between  a  ministry  incapacitated  tlirough  a  factious  oppoaitioD 
from  passing  its  measures,  and  an  administration  fiuliuff  to  act 
out  its  own  recently  avowed  principles  ?  Sir  Robert  Ped  pom- 
pously and  indicjnantly  announces  himself  a  genuine  finee-tFader 
of  as  long  standmg  as  the  days  of  Mr.  Uuskisson.  Why,  theo, 
with  a  majority  of  ninety  members  at  his  back,  does  he  not  pot 
the  staff  of  life,  free  and  unincumbered,  into  the  crippled  hand 
of  industrial  manufacture  ?  Why  is  sugar  to  be  doled  oat  at 
double  the  price  ut  which  it  might  be  sold,  and  is  sold,  in  some  of 
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Uic  anittllcr  dt'peadencles  of  the  British  crown  ?  The  premier, 
nevertheless,  appears  on  the  best  terms  with  himself  on  all  these 
subjects.  Hia  reply  to  the  onslaught  of  his  anti^nist,  and  a  very 
able  off-hand  reply  it  was,  coataios  the  following : — '  During  the 
ten  years  previouB  to  the  Reform  Bill,  there  was  a  greater  appli- 
cation of  commercial  reform,  and  a  much  larger  abolition  of 
monopolies,  than  took  place  during  the  eight  years  succcedinK 
it!'  Then  how  was  it,  ive  would  ask,  that  Sir  Robert  contrived 
to  let  the  fact  of  his  liberalism  ou  these  matters  escape  the  notice 
of  his  supporters ;  whilst  upon  the  hypothesis,  that  commercial 
restriction  really  has  an  enemy  In  him,  one  can  only  say  that 
Paulum  icpulliB  distal  inertia  celata  virtus!  He  has  in  a  thousand 
ways  sounded  the  trumpet  of  his  own  praise,  as  he  imagines,  hut 
of  hia  own  condemnation,  as  all  others  perceive,  with  respect 
both  to  his  corn  bill  and  tariff.  Where  a  person  stediastly 
adheres  to  what  he  knows,  and  admits  to  be  wrong,  less  indnl- 
gence  will  hereafter  lie  shown  than  to  the  dullness  and  pig- 
headcdness  of  ignorance  or  bigotry.  The  opposition  have  won 
many  laurels  since  they  have  breathed  a  more  wholesome  and 
jjopular  atmosphere,  than  formerly.  Ever  and  anon,  they  have 
nobly  rescued  a  very  slippery,  and  not  a  very  grateful  mmister, 
from  being  ridden  over  by  his  own  heavy  cavalry.  On  one 
occasion,  SomerBetshirc  beeves  and  Essex  calves  would  have 
trampled  him  in  the  mire,  had  Lord  John  Russell  copied  the 
example  of  those  who  excluded  him  from  power.  The  vice-pre- 
sident of  the  Board  of  Trade  must  have  winced  in  his  seat,  when, 
after  proposing  a  plan,  '  a  small  one  to  be  sim;,— a  plan  for  ex- 
changing a  little  flour  for  a  liltle  biscuit  in  bond,  to  the  extent 
only  of  100,000  quarters  within  the  year,'  the  eloquent  and 
noble  member  for  Tiverton  came  to  his  (dd,  assuring  him  that 
his  timid  faltering  step  was  in  a  right  direction, — that  although 
on  comparing  his  professions  with  his  practice,  he  might  say. 
Ex  ore  tuo  condemnavi, — yet  all  the  past  should  be  forgotten,  if 
he  would  but  be  consistent,  and  advance  further.  Lord  Palmer- 
ston  then  showed  him  that  the  doctrines  adduced  from  his  own 
lips  were  neither  more  nor  less  than  those  which  whi^ery  and 
radicalism  were  now  contending  for,  '  not  in  oppo»tion  to  ara- 
torical  displays,  but  against  silent  and  tmwilling  hearera,  whom 
no  fair  ai^uments  might  at  present  convince,  but  who  would  per- 
haps be  convinced,  when  the  same  opinions  ace  not  otAy  broacoed 
by  those  whom  they  respect  and  follow,  bat  when  meaaiovfl 
founded  on  those  opinions  in  their  laivest  and  most  comprehen- 
sive sense  shall  be  proposed  by  their  leaders  to  this  house  ;  and 
wlien  those  leaders,  going  onit  into  the  lobby,  followed  by  their  - 
notniiial  adversaries,  shall  triumph  In  the  success  of  free  trade 
princ)i>lcs  against  their  own  suppurterB,  and  through  the  honour- 
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able  and  independent  succour  of  those  who  in  politics  had  been 
opposed  to  them !' 

But  if  their  commercial  measures  must  cover  our  present 
ministers  with  merited  confusion,  let  us  see  whether  they  have 
done  much  better  with  regard  to  their  boasted  Bankruptcy  Laws. 
There  is  so  much  chaff  about  all  their  proceedings,  that  they  re- 
quire a  great  deal  of  sifting.  It  will  be  found,  we  believe,  that 
even  in  minor  affairs,  their  propositions  have  fallen  far  short  of 
the  necessities  of  the  country.  Their  remedies,  improvements, 
or  even  their  good  intentions,  can  only  be  called  such  by  courtesy. 
They  are  nothing  either  in  size  or  figure,  except  in  the  shadow 
which  they  project  from  an  altitude  which  is  not  their  own.  In 
other  words,  the  tories  of  our  time  arc  neither  more  nor  less  than 
pigmies  of  class  legislation,  mounted  for  the  current  hour,  and 
to  suit  some  specific  purpose,  upon  the  Alps  of  liberty.  When 
forced  to  descend  from  such  summits  into  the  arena  of  close  par- 
liamentary conflict,  they  still  look  upon  their  enemies  from  the 
shouldei-s  of  other  men,  whereby  they  delude  themselves  into  the 
hallucination  that  they  are  as  tall  as  the  children  of  Anak.  Their 
characteristics  are  pusillanimity,  lubricity,  fearfulness,  covetous- 
ness,  and  cunning.  Take  as  an  example  their  course  about  a 
bankruptcy  code.  Her  Majesty  had  alluded  to  it  on  the  3rd  of 
February.  That  reform  is  imperatively  required,  almost  all  men 
admit  Some  tub,  therefore,  or  other,  must  be  thrown  out  to 
the  popular  whale.  The  present  government  found  the  scheme 
of  a  bill  on  the  subject  prepared  by  the  late  lord-chancellor,  so 
that  there  could  be  little  more  to  do  than  to  ascertain  whether 
they  generally  approved  of  its  principles,  and  then  it  might  be 
brougnt  forward  immediately.  Omitting  some  of  its  best  por- 
tions, this  was  accordingly  done  on  the  1 8th  of  February,  wnen 
the  attention  of  the  peers  was  requested  to  a  measure,  cut  down 
indeed,  but  still  containing  between  ninety  and  one  hundred 
clauses.  Now  we  appeal  to  our  readers,  whether  one  of  the 
heaviest  complaints  made  by  conservatism  against  the  Melbourne 
administration,  was  not,  that  it  failed  to  make  sufficient  use  of 
*  the  legislative  power  of  the  House  of  Lords'?  It  was  per- 
petually said  that  bills  of  the  utmost  importance  were  sent  up  in 
a  heap  from  the  Commons  to  their  lordships,  toward  the  termi- 
nation of  a  session,  when  it  was  impossible  to  bestow  due  deli- 
beration upon  them.  Now  the  Bankruptcy  Bill,  affecting  as  it 
did  the  middle  and  lower  classes  to  an  extent  infinitely  beyond 
the  apprehension  of  an  aristocratic  chamber,  dragged  its  slow 
length  along  for  five  months  before  it  came  down  to  the  Lower 
House,  on  the  18th  of  July !  At  this  season,  in  order  to  give  it 
decent  consideration,  the  House  of  Commons  felt  obliged  to  sit 
at  noon,  just  when  genlleineu  of  the  long  robe  are  necessarily 
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absent ;  and  indeed,  had  it  not  been  for  Sir  Thomas  Wilde, 
lawyers  would  have  beeo  scarcely  able  to  know,  discuss,  or  pro- 
pose modifications  of  a  matter  falling  peculiarly  within  toeir 
province.  But  '  what  is  all  this  to  me  i"  saya  Sir  Robert  Peel. 
*  We  have  at  length  carried  the  Bankruptcy  Bill,  and  the  Lunacy 
Bill,  and  above  all,  the  Ecclesiastical  Leases  Bill,  a  bill  for  the 
improvement  of  property,  and  for  contributing;  to  the  good  effects 
of  the  established  church !'  And  then,  whilst  admittiog  the 
□otorious  delay  of  the  firKt,  and  by  far  the  most  important  mea- 
sure in  the  Upper  House,  with  no  other  palpable  reason  for  it 
than  the  sic  voja,  sicjubeo,  slat  pro  ralione  voluntas  of  an  oligarchy 
all  dominant  there,  he  shordy  turns  roiuid  to  Sir  Robert  Tnglis, 
with  an  account  of  what  he  has  done  to  aggrandize  an  already 
opulent  establishment ;  adding,  moreover,  that  in  the  next  session, 
he  will  feel  ready  to  take  by  the  hand  some  plan  of  church  ex- 
tension, such  as  will  no  doubt  prove  agreeable  to  that  virtuous, 
but  most  narrow-miuded  senator,  the  member  for  the  University 
of  Oxford. 

But  wretched  as  may  have  been  the  domestic  legislation  pro- 
posed to  parliament  by  the  cabinet,  we  must  look  abroad,  as  well 
as  at  home,  and  shortly  examine  its  foreign  policy.  England,  in 
fact,  exists  for  the  whole  civihzed  world,  as  well  as  for  herself. 
France  may  sometimes  bring  greater  influences  to  bear  upon 
mere  continental  Europe,  but  Great  Britain  holds  in  her  hand, 
under  Divine  Providence,  the  destinies  of  half  the  globe.  What 
we  mean  is,  that  her  conduct,  as  a  mighty  maritime  and  culutiial 
power,  must  always  tell  for  weal  or  woo,  in  the  current  slate 
of  circumstances,  upon  the  millions  of  our  fellow  creatures,  from 
Malta  and  Gibraltar  to  Formosa  and  Canton,  as  also  from  Canada 
and  Labrador  to  New  Zealand  and  Australia.  The  Times  may 
rave  as  it  pleases;  but  from  1830  to  1840,  the  bright  star  of  our 
national  influence  culminated  in  the  social  firmament.  Now 
Lord  Stanley,  of  whom  Tacitus  would  say  in  one  of  his  tcrse> 
but  emphatic  descriptions,  nee  sermonihus  temperabal,  tmrnodicus 
linffua,  et  obsequii  insolens,  had  dared  to  assert,  that  '  the  late 
government  had  created  for  himself  and  colleagues  such  foreign 
embarrassments,  both  political  and  commercial,  that  they  found 
themselves  beset  with  difficulties  in  every  part  of  the  world  I' 
To  which  unceremonious  charge  Lord  Palmerston  thus  rejoins : — 

'  The  attack  of  the  noble  lord  upon  us  ia  not  only  an  instance  of 
want  of  information,  but  of  the  grossest  ingratitude.  I  had  indeed 
hoped,  that  in  respect  to  foreign  afl'airs,  it  would  be  admitted  that  we 
had  only  tcl't  fiu'ilitics  to  our  successors.  (A  laugh  from  the  ministerial 
benches.)  Wlmtl  do  you  laugh  at  that?  Why  you  have  been  abso- 
lutely living  upon  our  leavings.  You  have  beea  subsisting  on  Uie 
broken  vietaals  left  upon  our  table.     Gentlemen  opposite  remind  me 
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of  nothing  more  than  a  park  of  people  wlio  have  made  a  forcible  entiy 
into  a  dwelling-house,  and  sat  down  to  carouse  upon  the  leavings  in 
the  larder.  Hardly  a  month,  nay,  hardly  a  week  has  passed  since  the 
beginning  of  tlic  session,  without  ministers  bringing  in  some  measure, 
which  they  have  acknowledged  was  proposed  by  their  predecessors, 
but  which  they  considered  to  be  vciy  worthy  of  being  adopted  by  this 
house.  This  has  been  the  case,  not  only  with  respect  to  the  principles 
of  measures,  but  even  with  respect  to  details.  The  noble  lord,  tlie 
member  for  North  Lanciishire,  found  in  the  larder  an  article  wliich 
he  once  thought  very  injurious,  but  which,  when  he  came  to  taste,  he 
ascertained  to  be  wholesome  food.  I  allude  to  the  clause  about  IliU 
Coolies  in  the  Colonial  Passengers  Bill.  Then  again,  tlic  right 
honourable  vice-]>resident  of  the  Board  of  Trade  used  to  fancy,  when 
he  saw  it  at  a  distance,  that  bonded  com  was  a  bad  thing,  very  un- 
])leasant  and  pernicious;  but  when  he  came  into  office  and  had  a  better 
opjwrtunity  of  observing  the  article,  he  gulped  it  down  like  a  man, 
and  found  it  to  be  most  agreeable!  (Immense  laughter.)  I  repeat  it, 
that  as  regards  foreign  aifaii*s,  it  really  did  astonish  me,  and  does  still, 
that  honoiu'able  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  should  attempt  to  repre- 
sent that  we  left  them  embarrassments.  The  whole  of  the  royal  speech, 
with  a  single  exception, — tlie  birth  of  the  Prince  of  Wales, — ^was  a  record 
of  what  had  been  done  by  their  predecessors,  and  that  too,  although 
the  notice  of  foreign  aflfiiirs  occupies  one  half  of  the  document.  It 
contained  only  expressions  of  satisfaction  as  to  what  had  passed,  and 
happy  anticipations  of  what  might  be  regarded  as  the  future!' 

Now  these  anticipations  may  be  classified  under  the  four  heads 
of  Continental,  Syrian,  Indian,  and  American  policy ;  with  respect 
to  all  which,  a  few  plain  fiicts  will  go  fiirther  than  volumes  of 
words  in  the  minds  of  sensible  observers. 

1  •  Co?itine?ital  policij.  When  the  whigs  and  radicals  aban- 
doned office,  they  left  the  temple  of  Janus  shut,  as  regarded  all 
our  European  neighbours.  All  the  great  powers  of  the  world 
were  at  peace  with  us,  without  an  iota  of  thanks  being  due  to 
conservatism,  which  would  so  gladly  have  blown  up  a  waf  with 
France,  or  Russia,  or  the  United  States,  about  Antwerp,  a  chapel 
in  Cuba,  a  port  or  hospital  in  Minorca,  a  pilot  taken  out  of  a 
ship  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  an  impertinence  in  the  Isle  of  Bour^ 
bon,  or  the  establishment  of  a  blockade  at  Buenos  Ay  res.  With 
what  diligence,  in  every  one  of  these  instances,  did  conservative 
patriotism,  and  the  infemalism  of  its  corrupted  press,  blow  the 
coals  of  a  quarrel,  which  might  in  its  consequences  have  shed 
blood  like  water  from  St  Petersburg  to  Lisbon,  and  extin- 
guished every  spark  of  liberty,  both  at  Jraris  and  Madrid.  Who 
were  the  friends  of  Don  Carlos  in  Spain,  prompt  and  eloquent 
to  denounce  our  gallant  countrymen  under  Sir  De  Lacy  Evans, 
and  thwart  the  return  of  the  Peninsula  to  order  and  prosperity  ? 
Lord  Palmerston,  avc  must  admit,  was  enabled  to  avert  the  con- 


flagration,  and  maintain  European  tranquillity,  without  any 
derogution  of  national  character.  Nor  was  liiia  all.  Great 
Britain,  on  several  most  important  occaaiona,  acted  as  general 
mediatrix,  towards  France  and  the  United  States,  betwtpn 
whom  disputes  of  the  gravest  character  had  been  fomented. 
She  took  fair  advantage  of  this  nobly  earned  influence,  both  as 
regarded  herself  and  others.  The  Reform  ministries  couc I iidcd 
no  less  than  fourteen  treaties  between  ourselves  and  foreign  na- 
tions, for  the  promotion  of  our  commercial  advancement;  those 
with  Austria  and  Turkey,  more  particularly,  which  have  secured 
to  us  fresh  channels  of  trade  with  the  Danube,  the  Blaek  Sea, 
and  the  Adriatic.  The  declared  value  of  our  exports  in  1831 
was  37,000,000/.,  to  all  the  various  countries  of  tljc  world.  It 
rose  gradually  and  annually  fn  38,000,000/.,  39,000.000;., 
41,000,000/.,  47,000,000/.,  53,000,000/.,  and  then  fluctuating  to 
50,000,000/.,  53,000,000/.  i^ain,  and  to  102,000,000/.  for  the 
two  years  1840  and  1841,  as  being  esacdy  equal  and  taken 
together.  Therefore,  in  the  ten  years  of  reform,  from  1831  to 
1841,  the  value  of  our  exports  augmented  from  37,000,000/.  to 
51,000,000/.,  presenting  an  increase  of  no  less  than  14,000,000/. 
in  amount,  the  consequence  of  our  foreign  commercial  policy  I 
With  regard,  moreover,  to  France,  it  is  well  known  tliat  serious 
disputes,  attended  with  collision,  bad  continued  almost  ever 
since  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  touching  the  right  of  fishing  between 
Jersey  and  Normandy.  This  question  was  at  length  settled  last 
year.  A  convention  was  arranged,  with  a  proper  deflnilion  of 
boundaries,  so  as  to  prevent  in  future  these  dangerous  misun- 
derstandings, just  as  Lord  Melbourne  retired.  One  point  alone 
had  been  left  open.  The  French  commissioner  was  very  anxious 
to  obtain  permission  for  fishing  boats  fi-om  bis  country  to  anchor 
and  station  themselves  within  three  miles  of  our  sea  coasts,  in 
order  that  they  might  be  prepared  to  start  and  pursue  their  occu- 
pation inside  the  allowed  limits.  It  was  discovered  that  his  real 
motive  was,  that  the  French  fishery  on  the  shores  of  England 
might  become  a  nursery  of  seamen,  with  a  view  to  manning  fhe 
French  navy.  Lord  Palmerston  most  wisely  and  justly  demurred 
to  that  concession,  for  obvious  reasons,  in  which  our  future 
maritime  ascendancy  may  be  involved  ;  and  whilst  battling  the 
question,  had  to  retire  from  the  Foreign  Office.  Now  there  is 
strong  reason  for  supposing  that  the  tories  have  given  way  to- 
M.  Ouizot  in  this  apparently  trifling,  but  really  most  important 
matter.  Specious  pretences  to  amity  between  the  two  tory 
administrations  at  Paris  and  in  London,  are  supposed  (we  would 
yet  hope  erroneously)  to  have  dusted  the  eyes  of  Lord  Aberdeen, 
so  willing  are  conservative  statesmen  to  indulge  any  royal  pre- 
dilections, when  strengthened  or  supported  by  political  sympa- 
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thics  and  affinities.  With  regard  also  to  treaties  on  the  slave 
trade,  it  ought  to  be  known  that  there  were  but  ten  when  the 
liberals  came  into  office.  They  concluded  fifteen  additional 
ones,  inost  of  them  containing  stipulations  not  found  in  former 
compacts.  Four  of  these  were  laid  upon  the  table  of  the  House 
of  (Commons  by  the  hands  of  the  tones  themselves,  besides  five 
commercial,  and  two  political  ones,  about  all  of  which  it  literally 
could  be  remarked,  that  their  predecessors  had  laboured,  but  that 
they  had  entered  into  their  labours.  So  truly  might  even  the 
ill  temper  of  Lord  Stanley  have  allowed  the  illustration  of  Sic 
vos  nun  vohis,  in  the  ^  facilities^  rather  than  the  ^  embarrassments," 
which  had  fallen  to  his  share,  since  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  his  fol- 
lowers invaded  the  citadels  of  Uowning-street 

We  may  fairly  refer  to  the  agreement  between  Lord  Palmerston 
and  the  minister  of  Denmark,  respecting  an  abatement  of  the 
Sound  duties,  as  compared  with  the  respective  conduct  of 
the  liberals  and  torles  towards  the  King  oi  Hanover,  touching 
the  Stade  dues,  to  illustrate  the  inherent  tendencies  of  the  Mel- 
bourne and  Peel  administrations.  The  treaties  of  Christianstadt, 
in  1645  and  1701,  secured  for  the  Danish  crown  such  un- 
rciLsonable  advantages,  that  for  generations  they  were  disputed, 
and  even  resisted,  whenever  an  op|K)rtunity  offered  of  doing  so 
with  impunity.  At  length  Denmark  consented  to  a  convention 
at  Elsineur,  with  England,  through  the  reiterated  exertions  of 
our  liberal  government,  under  which  the  tolls  of  the  Sound  are  to 
be  regulated  upon  the  tenns  of  ancient  instead  of  modem  treaties, 
and  are  in  no  case  to  exceed  one  per  cent,  upon  the  value  of  the 
cargo.  Looking  u{)on  this  narrow  strait  as  the  great  water-gate 
of  the  Baltic,  the  entire  commercial  world  are  under  no  shght 
obligations  to  Great  Britain  for  the  settlement  of  an  impost,  so 
long  a  fruitful  source  of  trouble  and  negotiation.  And  now  what 
is  the  state  of  the  case  between  ourselves  and  Hanover,  touching 
a  not  dissimilar  affiiir?  Ernest,  who  receives  from  this  country 
a  |>onsion  of  21,000/.  annually,  also  levies  upon  all  vessels  passing 
up  the  Elbe,  far  higher  rates  than  can  be  claimed  under  any  ex- 
isting recognised  compact ;  and  these  rates  are  not  only  larger  in 
nmoiuit  than  they  ou^ht  to  be,  but  are  aggravated  through  'the 
most  vexatious  diversity  and  capricious  uncertainty.*  Lord  Pal- 
merston contended,  and  proved,  that  the  sovereign  of  the  Stade 
dues  is  not  entitled  to  more  than  one-sixteenth  per  cent  upon 
the  value  of  commodities  ;  and  Hanover  consented,  as  Denmark 
had  previously  done,  to  appoint  a  commissioner  to  meet  one  to 
be  sent  from  this  country.  His  lordship  must  now  be  permitted 
to  tell  his  own  tale — 

*  V^\.y  thought  that  the  government  of  Hanover,  like  that  of  Denmark, 
would  liavo  instructed  its  (commissioner  to  revise  the  tariff,  in  order  to 
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make  it  conform  with  the  provisiooB  of  ancient  treaties;  but  we  found 
that  he  was  instructed  to  do  no  such  thing,  but  to  make  a  new  Tariff, 
neither  founded  upon  the  old  treaty  of  1692,  nor  upon  tlie  existing 
Tariff.  That  at  once  brought  the  matter  to  a  stand,  and  wo  urged  the 
Hanoverian  government  to  enter  into  u  negotiation  upon  the  only  basis 
we  could  admit;  and  we  gave  it  fairly  to  underatand,  that  we  would 
not  allow  it  to  levy  those  exorbitant  duties  which  it  had  hitherto 
exacted.  What  have  her  Majesty's  present  ministers  done  upon  that 
question?  "What  do  tliey  mean  to  do?  1  will  tell  them  what  I 
think,  and  what  I  am  informed,  tliey  mean  to  do.  I  believe  ihei/  are 
about  to  yield  to  Hanover  what  that  government  is  not  entitled  to 
exact.  I  believe  they  ha*e  actually  offered  to  allow  the  Hanoverian 
government  twice  as  much  as  it  has  by  treaty  a  right  to  claim.  If  that 
be  BO,  the  course  we  pursued  with  regard  to  Denmark  is  likely  to  be 
a  source  of  considerable  embarrassment  to  thera.  If  they  mean  to 
Bacrifice  the  rights  of  Englishmen  out  of  deference  to,  or  personal 
regard  for  the  mveragn  of  Hanover,  I  do  say,  f/iat  they  will  find 
eonfiderabk  embarrassment  arising  out  of  our  former  acta  ;  and  I 
trust  that  we  shall  be  able  to  give  them  atill  further  and  more  effectual 
embarrassment,  when  they  are  hereafter  called  upon  to  defend  their 
measures.  (Cheers  from  all  sides.)  If  the  negotiations  have  ended  in 
such  an  arrangement,  it  will  be  a  great  misfortune,  and  an  abandon- 
ment of  duty  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  specially  bound  (o  protect 
British  interests,  and  extend  British  commerce.' 

Sir  Robert,  as  might  naturally  have  been  expected,  fired  up 
at  this  attack,  pouring  forth  a  flood  of  anti-Hanoverian  patriotism, 
with  precisely  that  temper  which  a  man  falls  into  when  the  cap 
is  put  indisputably  on  the  right  head.  That,  in  this  instance,  it 
fitted  to  a  nicely,  cannot  now  be  denied.  The  premier  attempted 
to  crush  his  assailant,  by  reading  a  document  found  in  the  foreign 
office,  to  the  effect  that  Lord  Palmerston  had  tried  to  get  rid  of 
the  Stade  Dues  altogether,  by  some  pecuniary  arrangement. 
But  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  question  came  precisely  to  what 
the  noble  orator  had  asserted ;  namely,  that  with  regard,  to  these 
infamous  exactions,  made  upon  our  commerce  by  a  royal  pen- 
sioner of  our  own,  the  whigs  had  resisted  them  to  the  last  Lour 
of  their  official  existence,  whilst  their  successors  had  surrendered 
the  whole  ground  in  dispute  to  the  mercy  of  his  electoral  majesty. 
Our  readers  have  only  to  look  on  this  picture,  and  on  that,  to 
ieam  the  true  tendencies  of  conservative  continenial  policy.  We 
are  ready  to  stand  or  fell  by  the  comparison.  Spain,  Naples, 
Portugal,  and  the  Brazils,  will  one  and  all  tell  a  similar  story. 

2.  So  again  with  respect  to  Syria,  or  what  is  now  generally 
termed  the  Eastern  Question.  The  royal  speech  in  February 
mentioned,  with  great  congratulation,  that  the  Five  Powers  had 
settled  all  their  matters  with  his  highness  the  Sultan,  for  opening 
the  Dardanelles  and  Bosphonis.     Our  new  administration  here 
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again  verified  what  the  late  secretary  for  foreign  affairs  endea- 
voured to  bring  home  to  their  consciences^  that  they  were 
banqueting  upon  '  the  broken  victuals,'  which  their  predecessors 
had  left  them  on  the  table.  Sir  Robert  Peel  usurped  no  little 
credit  for  this  convention,  describing  it  from  the  mouth  of  her 
Majesty,  *  as  having  for  its  object  the  security  of  the  Turkish 
empire,  and  the  maintenance  ot  general  tranquillity/  That  was 
just  admitting,  in  other  words,  that  the  liberal  cabinet  had  suc- 
ceeded in  steadying  the  balance  of  European  power ;  for  neither 
the  right  honourable  baronet,  nor  Lord  Aberdeen,  had  any  more 
to  do  with  the  credit  of  the  treaty,  than  tlie  monkey  had  a  right 
to  tlie  roasted  chesnut,  which,  with  the  paw  of  the  cat  he  had 
contrived  to  extract  from  the  fire.  Who,  let  us  ask,  were 
the  genuine  negotiators  in  the  Levantine  dilemma?  Whose 
policy  won  the  laurels  at  Acre,  and  set  bounds  to  the  ambition  of 
Mehcmet  Ali ;  besides  securing  the  Nile,  Suez,  and  Aden,  as  so 
many  connected  links  in  our  now  rapid  communications  with 
India?  Our  exports  to  Turkey,  Syria,  and  Palestine,  in  1831, 
were  838,000/.,  in  I84I,  they  were  1,461,000/.;  being  almost 
doubled  through  the  operations  of  an  anti-restrictive  administra- 
tion ;  although  that  administration  was  thwarted,  and  embarrassed 
at  every  tiu*n,  by  the  scions  of  aristocratic  diplomacy,  which 
swarm  along  the  Mediterranean  shores,  like  the  foul  and  hungry 
harpies  of  ancient  mythology.  About  the  same  period,  and 
altogether  without  any  conscr\^ative  aid,  diplomatic  intercourse 
revived  between  Great  Britain  and  Persia.  The  Shah,  some 
months  before,  had  insulted  an  EngUsh  mission,  and  proceeded 
to  concpier,  as  an  agent  of  Russia,  the  northern  provinces  of 
Affghanistan.  W^e  succeeded  in  both  points.  Reparation  was 
made  by  the  court  of  Teheraun,  and  the  siege  of  Herat  was 
abandoned.  It  is  clear,  from  the  admissions  of  Sir  Robert  Peel 
himself,  which  are  now  on  record,  that  the  restoration  of  amicable 
intercourse  in  these  quarters  has  proved  exceedingly  beneficial  to 
our  Asiatic  influence,  and  our  commercial  wel&re.  Lord  Mel- 
bourne's government  managed  to  conclude  a  compact  with  Persia^ 
on  terms  which  place  our  commerce  with  that  country  upon  the 
footing  of  the  most  favoured  nations.  Our  present  premier  con- 
descended to  be  merry  ^  about  appointing  a  consul  here,  and 
patching  up  a  treaty  there ;'  but  meanwhile,  the  fact  stares  us  in 
the  face,  that  from  Constantinople  to  Bagdad,  and  from  Cairo  to 
Trebizond,  liberal  diplomacy  lays  itself  out  to  enlarge  the  demand 
for  our  manufactures.  Conservative  oriental  policy,  on  the  other 
hand,  throws  all  such  matters  into  the  back  ground  To  form  a 
field  of  patronage  for  the  younger  sons  of  the  nobility  is  the 
main  point;  to  baffle  and  embarrass  popular  measures  is  the 
second;  and  just  so  far  to  befriend  the  vulgar  interests  of  trade. 
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that  tones  shall  not  be  openly  put  to  shame  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  is  the  third.  What  are  the  rexults  of  all  tlie  marvels, 
which  were  to  have  astonished  the  world,  tlirough  the  enibassv 
of  Sir  Stratford  Canning?  Let  it  be  borne  in  mind,  that  at  all 
events,  under  Lord  Ponsonby,  England  possessed  influence  at 
Stamboul.  Now  it  would  appear  as  though  she  can  barely 
obtain  an  audience  at  the  Sublime  Porte ;  nor  even,  after  she 
has  procured  it,  are  the  consequences  aught  else  than  disappoint- 
ment and  mortification.  Russia  sits  (juietly  behind  the  curtun, 
and  plays  the  part  of  an  ever-active  Penelope  towards  the  most 
skilfully -wrought  web  of  conservative  policy. 

3.  But  to  proceed  a  step  further,  let  us  only  catch  a  glimpse  if 
we  can  of  India  and  China.  The  object  of  Sir  John  Cam  Hob- 
house,  as  the  liberal  President  of  the  Board  of  Control,  was 
doubtless  twofold  ;  to  counteract  Russian  intrigues,  and  open  the 
Indus  to  our  merchants.  The  tones  in  parliament  laughed 
heartily  at  both  these  matters,  until  Lord  Palmcrsion  informed 
them,  that  to  treat  such  subjects  in  any  other  way  than  as  being 
of  great  importance,  was  the  habit  out  of  parliament  of  no  rational 
man,  'who  possessed  any  other  attribute,  that  distinguishes 
human  beings,  except  laughter."  Our  recent  disasters  in 
Afigbanistan  nad  nothing  to  do  with  the  original  plan,  or  with 
the  adaptation  of  the  means  to  an  end.  Of  that  plan,  in  its  moral 
aspects,  it  is  not  our  province  at  present  to  speak.  Were  we  to 
do  so,  our  language  would  be  strongly  condemnatory;  for  we 
believe  the  contest  now  raging  to  the  north-west  of  the  Indus  to 
be  as  vicious  in  principle  as  it  is  of  questionable  expediency. 
The  present  cabinet,  however,  cannot  avail  themselves  of  this 
ground  of  objection,  and  their  tactics  must  consequently  be  judged 
by  a  much  lower  standard.  In  the  end  contemplated.  Lord 
Keane  succeeded,  to  the  dismay  of  thoughtless  scoifers,  '  who, 
till  they  read  the  dispatches,  had  never  beard  of  Cabul  or  Can- 
d^uir,  nor  could  have  told,  whether  Ghiznee  was  an  inland  for^ 
tification,  or  a  sea-port  town!'  Our  losses  subsequently  arose 
from  the  gross  neglect  of  ordinary  precautions.  The  lesson 
taught  us  may  be  most  beneficial  in  tuture,  both  to  the  victors 
and  the  vanquished.  Generak  Sale  and  Polioct  were  engaged 
in  repairing  what  had  been  amiss,  and  in  re-erecting  more  perma- 
nently than  ever,  our  barriers  of  empire  in  the  north-west  of 
India,  and  our  influence  thereby  in  Central  Asia.  Tlic  Peel  ad- 
ministration, feehng  that  no  real  blame  could  attach  to  Lord 
Auckland,  courteously  requested  him  to  remain  at  Calcutta; 
but  on  his  declining  to  cJo  so,  dispatched  Lord  EUenborough 
to  mend,  what  conservatism  now  most  inconsistently  says, 
'  the  Earl  of  Auckland  had  marred  !'  Who  was  not  disgusted 
at   the    adulation  with  which    this   new   Prieturian   prefect   of 
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the  East  was  wafted  from  his  native  island  ?  The  Baroness  de 
Stael  used  to  say  of  this  self-same  most  conceited  minister,  ^  that 
the  very  sight  of  him  was  enough  to  produce  a  revolution  T 
However,  for  the  Hoogly  he  sailed,  full  of  the  mishty  plans 
whereby  he  was  to  prop  up  our  tottering  empire  in  UindostaD. 
Their  main  feature  was  evidently  to  be  moderation ;  but  his 
lordship,  unhappily,  was  no  Fabius  Maximus,  but  rather  like 
another  of  that  name,  Fabius  Valens,  an  officer  of  more  degenerate 
days:  Dum  media sequitur^  nee  ausus  est  satis^  nee  promditi  His 
error  was  as  great  and  fatal  as  that  of  Sir  George  Barlow.  Lord 
Palmerston  extracted  from  the  premier  the  admission,  that  the 
Governor- General  had,  in  reality,  ordered  the  evacuation,  of  the 
countries  westward  of  the  Indus.  Sir  Robert  Peel,  however, 
had  been  previously  compelled,  through  the  force  of  public 
opinion,  to  pledge  himself  to  a  bolder  plan,  and  should  success 
crown  the  measures  which  have  been  adopted.  Sir  John  Cam 
Hobhouse,  and  not  Lord  EUenborough,  or  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
will  be  considered  in  history  as  entitled  to  the  honour  of 
having  secured  the  free  navigation  of  the  Indus.  British 
manufactures  may,  at  a  future  day,  be  poured  through  it  into 
those  regions  which  Alexander  conquered;  and  we  may  be 
permitted  again  and  again  perhaps  to  repeat,  that  unless  our 
trade  and  commerce  can  be  enlarged,  we  may  as  well  write  at 
once  Ichabod  upon  all  our  most  precious  institutions.  They  are 
gone  for  ever,  if  the  grasp  of  aristocratic  monopoly  be  not  loosened 
from  the  throat  of  this  nation,  and  our  colossal  colonies.  Our 
oligarchy  is  the  Old  Man  of  the  Sea,  in  the  Arabian  travels  of 
Sindbad  the  Sailor !  Conservatism  is  the  monster's  near  relation 
and  best  friend ;  liberalism  is  his  mortal  foe !  Now  the  trade 
with  India  and  China  amounted,  in  declared  value,  to  3,377,000iL 
in  1830 ;  in  1840,  it  had  risen  to  no  less  than  6,547,000/.  per 
annum  ;  owing  chieflvj  we  presume,  to  the  new  Charter  granted 
under  the  auspices  of  Earl  Grey.  We  say,  let  that  document  be 
contrasted  with  the  previous  one,  conceded  by  Lord  Castlereagh, 
and  then  we  shall  have  some  idea  bow  tories  and  liberals  respec- 
tively would  fain  promote  British  and  European  interests  generally 
throughout  the  oriental  world.  The  close  of  Lord  Palmerston's 
address  should  not  here  be  omitted  ;  it  was  loudly  cheered 
throughout 

*  As  to  foreign  affairs,  I  look  with  considerable  apprehension  and 
fear  to  a  government  acting  upon  a  system  of  timidity,  apathy,  and 
compromise.  "WTiethcr  it  be  in  reference  to  the  King  of  Hanover,  or 
to  the  French  Fishery  Commissioners,  or  to  the  United  States,  or  to 
Achbar  Khan,  they  seem  to  be  prepared  to  act  on  principles  of  sub- 
mission; principles  which  I  know  will  be  as  fatal  to  the  best  interests 
of  the  country,  as  they  are  inconsistent  with,  and  derogatory  to  our 
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bmumr.  If  there  be  an  opposition  willing  to  eupport  the  government, 
heartilj  and  effectually,  whenever  it  shall  proceed  to  the  improvement 
ot  our  internal  system,  it  is  also  an  opposition  prepared  to  watch 
jealously  all  those  symptoms  of  a  course  of  proceecUng  which  will 
sffect  the  stability  and  honour  of  this  country.  Although  we  are 
about  to  enter  upon  a  long  interval,  during  which  alt  the  affairs  of  the 
conniry,  and  more  partitularfj  the  foreign  affairs,  are  left  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  government,  let  them  not  think,  because  they  come  down 
next  session,  aud  tell  as  that  they  have  done  something,  however  badly 
it  may  have  been  done,  that  we  will  accept  it.  Let  them  be  sure,  that 
if  they  lower  the  position  of  this  country;  if  they  sacrtfiee  tbeintereata 
which  have  Ijeen  maintained,  by  the  restless  activity  and  perpetual 
meddling,  as  they  terra  it,  of  which  wo  have  been  accused ;  if  they  let 
opportunities  pass, — and  when  events  once  get  the  start,  there  isnevOT 
any  possibility  of  catching  thera — if  they  have  not  well  considered  the 
truth,  that  by  taking  a  stand  npon  our  rights,  we  shall  best  preserve 
ourselves  from  improper  demands;  if  they  do  not  act  upon  the  principle 
that  England  will  ask  nothing  which  is  unjust,  of  any  country,  and  will 
not  grant  to  any  other  that  which  she  would  deem  it  an  injustice  herself 
to  demand  i  if  they  do  not  act  upon  the  principle,  tliat  we  will  encroach 
npon  none,  and  permit  none  to  encroach  upon  us;  let  them  be  sure  that 
th^  will  create  insurmountable  difficulties  for  themselves,  and  in  the 
end  inflict  irretrievable  injuries  on  the  country.' 

4.  These  remarks  of  Lord  Palmerston  will  be  fouiid  especially 
applicable  to  what  ie  golne  forward  in  America ;  and  tor  tliat 
reasoit  indeed,  as  well  as  for  their  intrinsic  sound nes.'*,  we  have 
tranpfrii icid  thciii,  as  an  iiUioduction  (o  our  oivn.  The  Boundary 
Question  grew  up  with  the  treaty  of  1783;  from  nhich  year, 
with  very  slight  intermission,  toryism  held  the  helm  of  affairs 
down  to  I830,aperiodlittleBhortof hfllfacentury.  Fromtwelve- 
montb  to  twelvemonth  nothing  effectual  was  done ;  nor  would  any- 
thing have  been  done  now,  had  not  liberalism  laid  such  trains  ftar 
an  ultimate  arrangement,  that  some  such  embassy  as  that  of  Lord 
Ashburton  could  no  longer  be  postponed.  After  the  peace  of 
Ghent,  made  in  1812,  by  the  present  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, the  whole  affair  was  referred  to  the  King  of  the  Nether- 
lands, who  is  reported,  in  a  fit  of  Dutch  sulkinees,  to  have  con- 
ceived offence  at  both  parties ;  and  so,  sagaciously  taking  into  hia 
royal  hands  a  ruler,  he  drew  a  line  '  over  the  mountains  and  over 
the  moors,'  which  apportioned  into  something  tike  equal  divisions, 
one  slice  of  the  territory  to  Great  Britain,  and  the  other  to  the 
United  States.  The  latter,  on  the  look  out  for  better  terms,  re- 
jected such  an  arbitration,  although  we  were  disposed  to  accede 
to  it.  England  did  not  then  know  the  merits  of  her  own  case ; 
for  the  words  of  the  treaty  were  that  *  from  a  line  drawn  due 
north,  you  are  to  draw  a  line  westward,  to  end  in  the  Bource  of 
the  Connecticut  river ;'   which  expressions,  through  disgraceful 
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ignorance,  were  supposed  to  be  incompatible  with  the  natunl 
features  of  the  country.  Our  government  then  offered  again  to 
share  the  territory,  and  make  the  river  St  John  the  boundair*. 
which  liberal  offer  was  also  refused.  It  then  occurred  to  the 
whigs  to  do  that  which,  strange  to  say,  no  previous  cabinet  ever 
dreamed  of  doing — namely,  to  send  out  an  exploratory  com- 
mission. Messrs.  Mudge  and  Featherstonagh,  of  whom  it  con- 
sisted, then  ascertained  that  the  limit  we  claimed  was  perfectly 
consistent  with  both  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  and  the  entire  &ceof 
the  province.  A  second  commission,  sent  out  for  the  purpose  of 
examining  the  American  line,  to  ascertain  whether  tnat  might 
happen  to  fulfil  the  same  conditions,  recently  returned  home,  with 
a  report  strongly  corroborative  of  the  first,  by  demonstrating  that 
the  Yankees  were  altogether  wrong,  and  ourselves  altogether 
right.  These  two  reports,  as  Lord  jPalmerston  observes,  ought 
materially  to  have  accelerated  a  righteous  and  final  adjustment 
His  lordship,  however,  intimated,  upon  the  authority  of  New 
York  and  Pennsylvania  journals,  that  we  were  about  to  be  greatly 
overreached  in  trie  bargain.  Of  this  our  readers  will  probably  be 
able  to  form  their  own  conclusions,  before  these  sheets  come 
under  their  eve  :  as  also  with  regard  to  the  invasion  of  Maine, 
the  cases  of  the  Creole  and  the  Caroline,  and  the  right  of  search 
generally.  Now  there  can  be  but  one  sentiment,  throughout  the 
three  kingdoms,  that  peace  upon  terms  not  positively  dishonour- 
able, is  jdmost  worth  any  price  that  can  be  paid  for  it ;  whilst, 
at  the  same  time,  our  ablest  jurisconsults  and  oest  statesmen  have 
always  held,  that  in  making  with  any  government  an  arrange- 
ment which  wears  the  character  of  being  the  last  that  can  oe 
entered  into,  it  may  be  correct  to  submit  to  enormous  sacrificeSi 
But  when  we  foresee  that  question  after  question  must  arise ; 
that  each  surrender  will  be  followed  by  a  further  demand^  when 
the  next  occasion  comes, — the  relief  from  real  difficulty  is  then 
only  for  a  moment,  and  is  certain  to  involve  us  in  fresh,  and 
perhaps  greater  embarrassments,  as  the  stream  of  events  rolls  on. 
We  heartily  wish  that  far  different  indeed  may  be  the  termina- 
tion of  the  new  American  treaty.  Yet,  looking  at  the  United 
States,  as  an  immense  slave-holding  country ;  calling  to  mind 
the  bitterness  of  their  prejudices,  vnth  respect  to  colour,  firom 
New  Orleans  up  to  Penobscot  itself;  reflectmgupon  certain  doc- 
trines lately  broached  as  to  the  repudiation  of  pecuniary  obliga- 
tions ;  perceiving  the  extreme  weakness  of  the  American  execu- 
tive in  avoiding  multifarious  causes  of  collision  on  its  almost 
boundless  fix>ntiers  and  seaboard ;  having  known,  moreover,  the 
utter  hoilowness  of  conservatism  in  tlic  anti-slavery  struggle,  as 
contrasted  with  the  sincerity  and  energy  of  liberalism  in  befriend- 
ing the  negro;  we  rcfieat  it,  that  reviewing  calmly  all  these  matters. 


f. 
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we  cannot  help  sympathizing  curdially  with  the  noble  ineml>er 
for  Tiverton,  and  conceiving  that  even  the  ark  of  Christian  phi- 
lanthropy may  be  in  no  inconsiderable  peril  At  all  events,  we 
feel  satisfied  tnat  a  retrospect  of  our  late  foreign  policy  refleets 
ueither  honour  on  our  tory  uiiuiGtrj,  nor  credit  upon  the  besotted 
majority  which  maintains  it  so  unfortunately  in  power. 

But  if  there  be  ground  for  triumph,  neitiier  in  their  domestic 
legislation,  nor  then-  foreign  policy,  what  shall  we  aay  to  their 
general  conduct?  They  christened  their  predecessors  as  the 
'  shabby  administration ;'  but  where,  we  would  inquire,  are  the 
vestiges  of  disinterestedness  or  generosity  in  Sir  Robert  Peel 
and  his  colleagues  ?  Take  the  instance  of  Lord  Ashley's  most 
humane  measure,  for  alleviating  the  crushins  labours  of  children 
and  young  persons  in  our  coal-minea.  Plcdgea  were  given  oo 
the  part  of  government,  that  its  assistance  should  be  honestly 
nSbrded ;  wliereupon,  a  largo  load  of  praise  and  popularity, 
which,  as  affairs  turned  out,  it  little  deser>'ed,  fell  at  once  to  ita 
share.  la  the  House  of  Lords,  however,  several  noble  colliers 
chose  to  imagine  that  their  pecuniary  interests  might  be  affected 
by  such  political  benevolence.  Even  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
as  it  struck  our  minds,  and  that  with  deep  regret,  betrayed  the 
iciuess  and  selliahDess  of  old  age,  as  though  power,  and  aunuurs, 
and  grey  hairs,  had  '  frozen  the  genial  current  of  hia  soul.' 
Their  lordships  extracted  from  the  bill  nearly  nine  teen-twentieths 
of  its  pith  and  marrow  ;  so  that,  although  the  ministerial  promises 
were  perhaps  kept,  and  barely  and  meagrely  kept  tu  the  ear,  tu 
the  eye  and  in  the  letter  they  became  almost  emptiness  itself, 
for  all  practical  purposes  !  Crooked  operatives,  buried  in  coal- 
pits during  more  than  a  moiety  of  their  existence,  were  beneath 
the  regard  of  those  who  could  enhance  the  prices  of  the  prime 
necessaries  of  life,  in  order  to  reap  harvests  of  a  thousand  sove- 
reigosfrom  com  farms,  where  seven  hundred  would  be  an  amplo 
rental.    Does  Sir  James  Graiiam,  who  first  originated  the  soubri- 

Juet  just  mentioned,  call  such  conduct  shabby,  or  honourable? 
)r,  mark  the  behaviour  of  the  premier  himself,  in  the  very  act  of 
proroguing  parliament.  Well  knowing  the  precise  moment  at 
which  the  Usher  of  the  Black  Rod  would  appear,  he  postponed 
rising  in  the  house,  until  he  felt  certain  tluit  his  address  must 
extend  to  the  last  seconds  of  the  session.  This  gave  him  the 
opportunity  of  saying  the  last  word,  of  leaving,  as  he  fancied, 
the  last  impression  in  his  own  favour ;  of  casting  a  slur  over  the 
Anti-Com-Law  League,  which  Mr.  Villiers  would  have  disposed 
of  in  tivc  minutes,  could  but  that  brief  inter\'al  of  justice  have 
been  allowed  bioi.  But  it  could  not,  for  the  official  apparition 
tapped  at  the  door,  and  waved  his  wand  ;  the  Speaker  rose  and 
proceeded  to  the  bar  of  the  Upper  House ;  the  tirst  lord  of  the 
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treasury  had  gained  what  he  wanted ;  and  the  blie^ht  of  his  in- 
sinuations would  remain,  like  mildew,  where  he  intended  they 
should  fall,  for  at  least  some  days.  Last,  as  well  as  first  im- 
pressions, may  go  for  a  good  deal ;  but  we  would  ask  the  elo- 
quent representative  for  Stockport,  whether  such  a  proceeding 
was  shabby  or  honourable  ?  1  his  nickname,  therefore,  after  a 
long  aerial  voyage  from  the  mouth  of  the  member  for  Dorchester, 
at  length  returns,  and  settles  upon  his  own  forehead,  and  that  of 
his  coadjutors  !  Nor  will  he  ever  rid  himself  or  them  of  it,  even 
after  he  has  been  long  gathered  to  his  fathers.  Posterity  will 
pronounce  it  through  the  old  halls  of  Netherby ;  that  there  once 
lived  in  them  a  lofty,  haughty,  senator — the  most  flaming  radical 
of  his  time,  for  a  certain  number  of  months  and  vears ;  but  who, 
in  deserting  his  old  friends,  and  heaping  upon  them  odium  and 
opprobrium,  was  deemed  so  thoroughly  shabby,  that  those,  with 
whom  he  linallv  wormed  himself  once  more  into  office,  became,  and 
were  justly  called  shabby  also !  The  tongue  of  one  man  may  taint 
an  age ;  behold  hoio  great  a  matter  a  little  Jire  kindleth  !  Sir  James 
must  evidently  have  often  uttered  more  than  his  principal  wished; 
witness  his  fond  doctrines  about  constabulary  power.  Such 
sparks  of  follv  as  these  seem  almost  to  have  a  natural  affinity 
with  gunpowder ;  but  thus  it  is,  the  lips  of  violence  and  op- 
pression open,  and  the  mischief  is  done.  Sir  Robert  Peel,  in  his  in- 
sinuations about  machinery;  the  hot-headed  member  for  Knares- 
borough,  in  his  assault  upon  the  manufacturers;  the  frequent  in- 
temperance of  Lord  Stanley,  although  for  an  interval  he  seemed 
silence  itself,  have  accumulated  more  materials  for  future  troubles, 
than  a  multitude  of  bad  laws.  For  the  sake  of  producing  efiect 
in  debate,  some  persons  are  willing  to  run  any  hazards.  Lord 
Palmerston  tells  a  story  of  an  eminent  foreign  minister,  who  was 
giving  instructions  to  an  agent  touching  the  acts  of  another  go- 
vernment, in  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  The  agent  ven- 
turing to  observe,  that  the  language  he  was  ordered  tonold,  ap- 
peared at  variance  with  facts,  received  for  reply,  ^  Oh !  what  m 
the  world  docs  it  signify ;  never  mind  that — it  is  a  veiy  good 
thing  to  say,  and  mind  that  you  say  it  !*  We  agree  with  the 
noble  lord,  that  in  a  very  peculiar  sense,  the  minister  so  de- 
livering himself  might  have  made  a  good  off-hand  debater. 

Another  charge  i)erpetually  made  against  their  predecessors, 
by  the  present  cabinet  was,  that  they  were  no  men  of  business. 
Their  talents  for  talking,  as  they  were  scornfully  described, 
might  pass  muster ;  but  tor  the  diurnal  details  of  dnr,  practical, 
official  duty,  there  was  neither  heart  nor  ability.     Here  again, 

!)ublic  opinion  makes  toryism  a  present  of  its  own  accusation  ;  as, 
or  instance,  in  the  entire  business  of  the  forged  Exchequer 
Bills.     The  fraud  occurred,  we  admit,  under  the  presidency  of 
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Ixird  Monteagle,  acting  out  the  antiquated  customs,  and  wooden 
tallies  of  the  good  old  times.  Wherever  improvements  bad  been 
introduced,  bo  imjieriectly  were  these  managed,  or  so  successfully 
were  they  counteracted  by  the  rottennesa  of  toryism,  not  as  yet 
exorcised  from  the  Exchequer,  that  it  was  like  sewing  a  piece  of 
new  cloth  upon  an  old  garment.  The  rent  became  worse ;  and 
an  enormous  evil  ensued.  But  the  remedy,  we  were  assured, 
about  to  be  administered  by  the  practised  hands  of  the  conser- 
vative physician,  would  set  everything  into  order  presently.  Yet 
can  any  affair  have  been  more  blundering  and  incomplete  than 
the  proposed  settlement  of  Mr.  Goulbourn?  Are  not  nine 
people  out  often  groaning  and  waiting  at  the  tediousness  of  the 


whole  investigation  ?  Has  not  the  minimum  of  justice  been 
compounded  with  the  maximum  of  inconvenience  ?  Or  let  us 
glance  at  the  misery  and  robbery  indicted  upon  the  humbler 
classes,  by  calling  in  suddenly,  and  we  must  say  most  carelessly, 
the  gold  coinage.  Whatever  men  of  business  the  old  officims 
may  have  been,  the  new  ones  understand  giving  all  possible 
trouble,  and  tumbling  headlong  into  all  conceivable  mistakes, 
to  perfection.  The  abominable  Com  Law  was  checked  in  its 
operation  for  a  week  or  fortnight,  by  an  oversight  of  these  new 
and  able  men  of  business  ;  able,  we  mean,  in  their  own  way, — aa 
arch  a  set  of  bunglers  as  the  Exchange,  and  forum,  and  senate, 
and  metropolis,  ever  saw !  In  collecting  the  Income  Tax,  errors 
will  have  to  be  reckoned  by  millions.  The  Tariff,  which  came 
under  discussion  for  no  less  than  sixteen  nights  successively,  had 
to  be  followed  by  a  Supplemental  Act,  With  regard  to  the  at- 
tacks upon  the  Queen,  where  were  the  senses  of  seeing  or  hearing 
in  the  heads  of  these  incomparable  men  of  business  ?  The  ministry 
had  premonitions  afforded  them  on  a  Sunday,  that  her  Majesty 
would  be  shot  at  on  the  Monday.  A  young  man,  cognizant  of 
such  an  expressed  intention,  could  nardly  get  at  Sir  James 
Graham;  and  at  Windsor,  the  nccessa^  interview  with  an 
officer  of  the  palace  was  delayed,  because  the  latter  had  sat  down 
to  his  dinner.  Men  of  business,  indeed !  We  appeal  to  those 
gentlemen  who  have  been  at  the  labour  and  expense  of  procuring 
audiences,  upon  commercial  matters,  with  these  incomparable 
men  of  business.  Did  they,  or  their  predecessors,  display  the 
most  practical  acquaintance  with  trade  and  manufactures  ?  Did 
they,  or  their  predecessors,  best  preserve  their  tempers ;  exhibit 
the  deepest  sympathy  with  national  suffering ;  sneer  at  statbtical 
or  arithmetical  statements  as  'oratorical  displays,'  or  manifest 
themselves  as  being  able  to  throw  a  masterly  survey  over  what 
might  happen  to  be  laid  before  them  ?  Or  with  respect  to  elec- 
tion committees,  and  the  successful  efforts  of  Mr,  Roebuck  to 
unearth  a  system  of  iniquity,  which  must  henceforward  become 
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part  of  our  parliamentary  records  and  archives ;  who  were  the 
genuine  men  of  business?  The  premier  oscillated^  like  the 
pendulum  of  a  clock,  now  on  this  side,  now  on  that,  apparcntlv 
to  get  rid  of  inconvenient  moments,  during  which,  transitoiy 
poj)ularity  was  to  ])c  snatched  from  the  radicals,  without  giving 
more  than  a  certain  tolerable  amount  of  offence  to  the  conserva- 
tives. Meanwhile,  another  Bribery  Bill  has  been  added  to  the 
anomalies  of  our  legislation ;  as  though  the  growing  cancer  of  the 
constitution  could  be  charmed  away  with  quackeries  no  belter 
than  Moirison's  Pills,  or  (killing's  Worm  Lozenges  !  The  ballot 
must  operate  as  the  real  knife  of  excision ;  if^  indeed,  that 
remedy  can  be  brought  to  bear  before  an  impending  dissolution 
of  the  patient. 

Now,  what,  after  all, — to  revert  to  that  goal  from  whence  we 
started, — is  the  actual  state  of  affjiirs  ?  An  abundant  harvest 
may,  through  tiie  bountiful  mercy  of  Providence,  postpone  the 
catastrophe;  but  have  our  sapient  Kgislators,  in  the  remotest  de- 
gree, struck  at  the  root  of  the  evil,  or  even  attempted  it  ?  Why, 
these  incomi)arable  men  of  business,  the  present  conservative 
cabinet,  dispersed  their  own  parliament  at  the  commencement 
of  an  insurrection.  The  news  from  Manchester  ap|)eared  in  the 
pa]>ers  of  that  verj^  morning  upon  which  her  Majesty  was  com- 
pelled by  her  advisers  to  declare  the  session  terminated.  And 
so  men  went  their  sc.'veral  ways,  after  warnings  had  been  given 
in  vain,  and  their  realization  was  already  begun  in  the  destruc- 
tiou  of  order  in  Lancashire,  and  of  property  in  the  Potteries. 
Even  whilst  bayonets  were  gleaming  in  the  streets  of  Preston, 
Lord  Stanley  and  Major  Graham  were  reported  in  the  public 
journals  as  having  bagged  larger  quantities  of  grouse  upon  the 
Moors  than  had  been  in  their  power  for  several  seasons  before. 
Alas !  for  both  consen'^atism  and  whiggerv.  Can  we  wonder 
that  chartism  is  gaining  ground  ?  that  it  polled  at  Ipswich  four 
hundred  votes,  at  kSouthampton  five  hundred,  at  Nottingham 
eighteen  hundred,  all  within  the  last  few  weeks?  Have  our 
operatives  returned  to  work  in  good  or  ill  humour?  Is  their 
orgiinization  less  or  more  ])oweri'ul,  from  the  partially  effective 
and  frightfully  extended  movements  just  recently  made  ?  It  is 
a  most  melancholy  fact,  that  chasms  are  opening  in  every  direc- 
tion between  the  upper  and  lower  classes  of  society ;  that  con- 
servatism has  succeecled  in  engendering  all  manner  of  animosities 
betwixt  operatives  and  their  employers ;  that  the  object  in  doing 
so  has  been  to  prevent  an  union  between  the  two  divisions  of  the 
industrial  masses  against  the  provision  laws;  and  that  if  the 
entire  course  of  events  docs  not  alter  shortly,  revolution  will  be 
thundering  at  our  gates.  It  is  our  honest  conviction  that  matters 
will  have  to  l>e  worse  before  they  are  better.     The  cellars  of  our 
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social  fabric,  if  we  may  so  express  ourselves,  are  nigbt  and  daj 
getting  fuller  of  the  most  explosive  materials.  Our  labourers 
want  to  have  a  rate  of  wages  settled  by  legislation,  which  to 
those  who  can  count  ten  upon  their  fingers,  is  a  self-evident 
absurdity.  Our  manufacturers  and  capitalists  only  require  to  be 
let  alone,  wliich,  although  proved  to  be  the  essence  of  secular 
■wisdom,  an  aristocracy  will  never,  until  it  be  forced,  allow.  This 
last  section  of  society,  consisting  of  magnates  and  all  kinds  of 
monopolists,  wish  that  high  price  of  corn  and  meat  secured  to 
the  produce  of  their  soils,  which  will  leave  them  in  the  undis- 
turbed possession  of  their  war  rental;  and  albeit  this  is  demon- 
strated to  be  one  of  the  most  palpable  pieces  of  injustice  nnder 
the  sun,  they  have  succeeded  in  retaining  it  so  long,  that  they 
will  throw  the  country  into  convulsions,  rather  than  di^orge. 
Some  arc  even  vain  enough  to  fancy  that  their  usurpation,  from 
its  protracted  existence,  may  assume  the  character  of  a  vested 
right.  We  talk  about  educating  the  lower  orders;  and  most 
true  it  is  that  they  stand  in  need  of  it :  but  who  shall  educate 
the  upper  classes  ?  Skill  and  perseverance  may  cultivate  the 
slopes  of  the  mountain  ;  yet  who  can  melt  the  cadiered  '  winters 
of  a  thousand  years,'  or  dissolve  those  glaciers  of  prejudice 
and  cold  liard-hearted  ignorance,  which  come  down  upon  the 
valleys  of  industry,  from  the  proud  snow-clad  summits  of 
oligarchy  and  opulence,  with  a  pressure  destructive  to  civiliza- 
tion ?  Poverty,  and  even  pauperism,  will  listen  to  the  voice 
of  instniction,  if  its  matter  be  sound,  and  its  manners  conciUa- 
tory.  But  those  who  have  drank  deeply  from  the  fountains  of 
feudalism,  from  that  poisonous  stream  flowing  down  the  channels 
of  time  since  the  reign  of  Charlemagne ;  who  conceive  the  world 
made  for  them,  and  not  themselves  for  the  world ;  whose  very 
cradles  were  rocked  within  the  gilded  pale  of  privilege  and  sub- 
serviency ;  who  have  grown  up,  fattened  with  the  spoils  of  op- 
pression, and  the  marrow  of  their  humbler  fellow-men ;  such,  we 
sincerely  believe,  will  be  slow  beyond  description  to  learn: 
itaformatis  auribus,  ut  aspera  qute  utilia,  nee  quidquam  nisi  jttcun- 
dum  et  l<ssuTvm  acciperenl.  Now,  until  these  come  to  be  them- 
selves taught,  how  can  we  hope  or  expect  that  they,  holding  the 
reins  in  their  hands,  will  teach  others ;  ay,  or  even  permit  them 
to  acquire  knowledge,  wherever  they  can  hinder  it,  from  other 
masters  ?  When  the  middle  classes  have  ever  kindly  endeavoured 
to  instruct  the  lower  ones,  for  their  own  sake,  conservatism  hurries 
directly  to  the  rescue.  It  either  assures  the  children,  and  their 
parents  or  guardians,  that  the  establishment  alone  has  a  right  to 
teach ;  or  where  religion  is  not  to  be  mentioned  for  a  moment,  it 
will  then  pet,  and  stroke,  and  even  hire  Chartism  to  bark  at  and 
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devour  honest  men ;  although  nothing  short  of  Baeotian  dullness 
can  prevent  itself  from  perceiving,  that  when  Republicanism  shall 
have  ruined  the  millocrat — patrimonial  estates,  baronial  residences, 
ecclesiastical  patronage,  and  hereditary  immunities^  will  cease  to 
be  worth  an  hour's  purchase  I 
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Art.  I.  Memoin  of  the  Life  and  Writingt  of  Michael  Thomas  Sadhr, 
Esq.,  M.P.,  F.n.S.,  Ssc.     Lfliulon:  Seeleys  mid  Biirnsidc     1842. 

This  work,  after  Iiavmff  been  expected  for  years,  has  at  length 
made  its  appearance,  in  the  shape  of  a  very  ponderous  and 
handsome  octavo  vohime,  with  no  less  than  six  hundred  and 
eighty  pagea.  The  beautiful  portrait  of  its  subject  at  once 
attracts  the  eye ;  so  beautiful  indeed,  that  one  is  perpetually 
turning  back  to  it  for  refreshment,  amidst  the  inanity,  duloess, 
and  insolence,  with  which  the  biographer  has  disgraced  his 
labours.  Had  the  author  been  but  equal  to  llie  artist ;  or  had 
the  pen  been  guided  by  an  ability  worthy  of  the  taste  and  ex- 
pease  which  the  booksellers  have  lavished  upon  the  publication, 
these  memoirs  would  not  have  borne  too  high  a  price  ;  however 
we  might  have  differed  from  them  in  the  opinions  they  advocate, 
or  the  practical  conclusions  at  which  they  arrive.  But  as 
matters  are,  the  features  of  any  candid  reader  are  continually 
kept  on  the  verge  either  of  a  smile,  a  yawn,  or  a  frown.  The 
intellectual  stature  of  Mr.  Sadler,  to  whatever  dimensions  it  may 
have  attained,  or  whatever  vigour  and  excellence  it  may  once  have 
possessed,  can  hardly  be  discerned,  through  the  emptiness  and 
impertinence  of  the  individual,  who  seems  to  have  idolized,  and 
who  professes  to  describe  him.  Somewhat  sensible  of  this  himself, 
he  fills  hia  preface  with  apologies  for  having  composed  his  chapters 
by  piecemeal ;  for  having  allowed  more  than  six  years  to  elapse 
from  the  moment  when  he  first  conceived  the  cloudy  idea  of 
embalming  his  friend  for  posterity,  and  at  length  laying  upon  the 
literary  tables  of  London  an  expensive  mnmmy  for  their  admi- 
ration. Six  veritable  months  only  formed  the  precise  and  actual 
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ptM'iod  i)(  posit  ire  (/rstatioN,  dccltivcs  one  of  the  most  self- satisfied 
writers  who  has  come  across  us  for  many  a  sunnincr,  *  after  cvin- 
ciniz;  rci>eatc(lly  his  conviction,  that  the  lapse  of  years  would 
scarc(dv  ({fffct  the  icorth  of  the  hooky  or  its  just  claims  to  popularity. 
He  has  still  further  exhibited  this  confidence,  by  permitting  tbe 
work  to  incur  the  injuiy  necessarily  attendant  on  such  an  un- 
usual and  disadvantageous  mode  of  composition.' — p.  vii.  The 
same  ideas,  ^hc  apprehends,  and  probably  in  the  same  words, 
are  rei)eated  again  and  again,  and  equally  probable  is  it,  that 
im}>ortant  i)oints  of  an  argument,  sometimes  supposed  by  him  to 
have  been  premised,  are  no  where  to  be  seen '  I !  In  other  terms, 
it  is  utterly  impossible  even  to  ccmceal  from  himself  that  he  is  an 
ignoranuis  as  to  what  he  undertakes,  which  is  neither  more  nor 
less  than  a  sort  of  liolv  war  against  liberals  and  political  econo- 
mists. We  need  not  add  how  heinous  an  offence  nonconformity 
nuist  constitute  in  liis  eyes.  Nevertheless,  he  condescends  to 
assure  us,  that  he  anticipates  misrepresentation,  vehement 
abuse,  and  affected  contempt,  *  with  the  most  entire  eciuanimity. 
I  le  humbly  tnists,  that  the  volume  now  offered  to  the  public 
owes  its  formation,  in  a  very  small  degree  indeed,  to  any  motives 
personal  to  tlie  writer.'  The  whole  combination  of  coolness  and 
fervour,  of  conceit  and  humility,  of  weakness  and  abusiveness,  of 
hollowness  and  sincerity,  might  employ  the  attention  of  a  Cer- 
vantes. But  it  is  not  our  object  to  favour  this  gentleman  with 
the  flagellation  which  he  is  so  evidently  courting.  We  shall  not 
attempt  to  sootlie  his  ill-concealed  rage  for  notoriety,  by  any 
ai)])roa(hes  to  critical  ])crsecution.  Our  duty  will  be  simply  to 
set  before  our  readers,  in  its  fair  lights  and  shadows,  the  character 
of  the  late  ^Michael  lliomas  Sadler,  whom  we  consider  to  have 
been,  wliat  he  really  thought  himself,  an  impersonation  of 
Modern  Toryism. 

Never  was  the  life  of  any  senator  so  like  the  explosion  of  a 
cannon,  since  the  days  of  that  remarkable  individual  aenominated 
in  parliament,  Single-Speech  Hamilton.  The  walls  of  St. 
Stephen,  for  many  long  sessions,  had  re-echoed  with  little  elo- 
(juenee  that  attracted  public  notice  ;  when  all  at  once  they  were 
stunned  with  the  fame  and  prowess  of  the  new  member  for 
Newark  in  1829,  amidst  the  most  agitating  debates  on  theCatholic 
Relief  Bill.  Another  Demosthenes,  it  was  said,  had  come  down, 
or  at  least  another  Ednuind  Burke,  to  rescue  these  nations  from 
the  vials  of  the  Apoealyi)se;  it  havhig  literally  been  announced, 
to  our  own  pei*sonal  knowledge,  in  certain  religious  coteries,  that 
tlie  Duke  ot  Wellington's  name  might  be  deciphered  or  tortured 
into  the  number  OfiO,  the  mvstical  characteristic  of  the  Beast! 
We  shall  never  forget  the  chuckling  and  somewhat  indecorous 
congratulations  between  church  and  state,  on  that  interesting  oc- 
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casion.  The  advent  of  the  unapproachable  orator  was  to  make 
up  for  the  tei^iversation  of  the  cabinet,  the  pahry  treachery  of 
Peel,  and  the  apostasy  of  about  three-fourths  of  the  bishops. 
Charlotte  Elizabeth  had  then  just  recorded  upon  paper  her 
modest  and  feminine  prediction,  that  the  pious  and  amiable  Dr. 
Ryder  could  but  be  barely  saved !  Bigotry  itself,  therefore, 
turned  its  hack  on  mitres  to  listen  to  a  Leeds  manufacturer  worth 
all  the  prelates  in  the  world.  This  person  had  been  bom  at 
Snelston,  in  Derbyshire,  in  1780,  where  he  continued  to  reside, 
as  well  as  occasionally  in  the  neighbouring  village  of  Doveridge, 
until  the  year  1800,  when  he  removed  to  Leeds,  and  there 
entered  into  partnership  with  the  widow  of  the  late  Samuel 
Fenton,  Esq.,  whose  eldest  daughter  he  married  in  1816.  Few 
and  almost  trivial  were  the  incidents  of  the  first  five-sixths  of  his 
existence,  lie  was  the  youngest  son  of  his  father,  who  at  the 
time  of  his  birth  resided  upon  and  cultivated  his  freehold  and 
copyhold  estate;  not  regaixling  at  the  value  of  a  rush  an  idle,  or 
atleast  unimportant  tradition,  that  he  was  descended  from  the 
celebrated  Sir  Ralph  Sadler,  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Our 
worthy  biographer  has  devoted  both  text  and  appendix  to  iovea- 
tigations  relative  to  this  vain  shadow  of  a  possibility.  Hia  here 
saw  the  IJKht  on  the  third  of  January,  the  yoimgest  of  t'oui  sur- 
viving children,  all  and  each  very  good  in  their  way ;  but  the 
last  of  them  developing  his  faculties  at  an  early  age.  We  com- 
miserate the  author  of  tlus  heavy  work  on  finding  himself 
utterly  at  a  loss  in  raking  up  antiquated  traditions.  What  would 
he  not  have  given  for  some  old  soothsayer  at  Doveridyc,  who 
could  have  deposed  to  an  w  ^xai,  that  a  swarm  of  bees  hovered 
round  ihc  cradle,  or  even  made  honey  on  the  lips  of  the  mar- 
vellous infant,  whose  future  destiny  was  to  overthrow  the 
vagaries  of  Professor  Malthus,  and  scatter  to  the  four  winds  of 
heaven  the  errors  of  radicalism,  as  well  as  the  rights  of  con- 
science. As  it  was,  however,  the  tender  Michael  proved  no 
ordinary  boy.  Taste  both  for  drawing  and  music,  manifested 
itself  before  he  had  completed  his  fourth  year.  Specimens  of 
precocious  talent  in  sketching,  made  about  this  period  of  his 
childhood,  have  been  preserved  in  the  family  ever  since ;  and  at 
the  same  age  he  was  accustomed  to  find  out  a  tune  on  the 
harpsichord,  after  having  heard  it  played  or  sung,  without  the 
assistance  of  the  printed  notes.  Between  five  and  six  he  was 
placed  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Harrison,  a  neighbouring  peda- 
gt^ue  of  reputation,  under  whom  he  acquired  a  competent 
Knowledge  of  Latin  and  Greek,  a  good  acquaintance  with  French. 
besides  tne  rudiments  of  ItaHan  and  German.  In  mathematics 
he  did  still  better ;  '  by  the  time  young  Sadler  had  completed 
his  eleventh  year,  he  had  gone  through  Saunderson's  Algebra, 
u  u  2 
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calculated  eclipses,  found  logarithms,  and  become  conversant  with 
the  most  abstruse  problems  in  pure  and  practical  geometrr-' 

At  this  period  he  became  a  correspondent  of  the  chiei  scien- 
tific magazine  of  his  day;  answering  most  of  the  mathematical 
questions  proposed  through  that  channel.      *  Such   indeed  was 
his  proficiency,  that  at  this  early  age,  his  tutor  felt  no  hesitation 
in  giving  him  the  charge  of  a  pupil  of  adult  years,  and  who  has 
since  gained    a    distinguished  reputation,   but  who    was   then 
passing  the  college  vacation  at  Doveridge  for   the    benefit  of 
advice  and  direction.'     It  soon  become  a  very  natural  intention, 
on  the  part  of  his  father,  to  send  such  a  promising  prodigy  to 
some  public  school ;  and  we  may  be  allowed  to  express  regret 
that  this  was  not  done.     The  youth  would  thereby  have  ex- 
perienced the  Avholesome  shock  of  early  collision  with  his  equals 
or  superiors ;  instead  of  which,  paternal  good-sense  having  been 
overruled,   he  remained  with  his  rural  preceptor,  caressed  and 
marvelled  at  by  the  bumpkins  at  Doveridge ;  precursors,  as  these 
were,  to  a  later  generation  of  simpletons,  sympathizing  with  his 
biographer.      Only  let  us  fancy  the  happy  little   astronomer, 
natus  duodecim  annisy  expounding  the  philosophy  of  shadows, 
and  the  various  planetary  motions,  to  an  audience  of  his  plaT- 
fellows   along  the  lovely  margin  of  the  sweetest  river  of  the 
Peak,— 

*  All  wondering  at  the  wisdom  of  his  lips, 
Dispersing  ev'n  the  clouds  of  an  eclipse ; 
Till  gaping  mouths  forgot  where  he  was  bred, — 
Such  words, — such  wit, — and  such  a  learned  head  !' 

Through  follies  like  these,  the  fondness  of  flattery,  and  even 
of  well-meaning  friends,  has  often  marred  many  a  future  harvest 
of  permanent  or  substantial  usefulness,  by  lettmg  the  spring  of 
development  glide  into  sickliness  and  sentimentalism  under  the 
influence  of  too  nmch  or  too  exciting  sunshine.  At  fourteen  he 
returned  home,  without  any  settled  plan  as  to  his  further  edu- 
cation or  course  of  life.  The  parental  library,  happening  to  be 
rich  ill  sound  literature,  therefore  employed  him  for  one  or  two, 
or  tw^o  or  three  more  years ;  for  the  narrative  is  of  course  far  too 
sublime  to  be  accurate  in  dates,  and  such  minor  circumstantials. 
Meanwhile,  thinking  as  Foster  says,  that  '  he  had  been  invested 
with  a  diploma  from  Apollo,'  fie  began  to  indulge  in  poetic 
composition  to  a  considerable  extent.  Several  of  the  psalms 
were  versified  under  his  ambitious  hands.  He  produced  a  series 
of  Spenserian  stanzas  on  tlie  scenery  of  the  river  Dove.  The 
feast  of  Darius,  as  described  in  Esdras,  was  doomed  to  the 
drowsiness  or  bombast  of  heroics  and  Alexandrines,  which  would 
have  seen  the  face  of  day  had  not  Southey  anticipated  him  in 
the  subject.      Yet   his   eighteenth  year  found  him  still  better 
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^  ,,  .  namely,  in  publisbiiig  a  small  pamphlet,  on  behalf  of 
the  VVesleyan  Methodists;  bemg  an  answer  to  a  public  attack 
made  upon  that  body  from  the  pulpit,  by  the  vicar  of  the  parish 
where  he  resided.  It  must  be,  nevertheless,  bonie  in  mind,  that 
these  respectable  revivalists  of  true  religion  were  not  deemed  dis- 
senters by  a  large  class  of  persons  connected  with  the  establish- 
ment, who  attended  their  ministrations  aa  the  mother  of  young 
Sadler  did,  without  in  the  slightest  degree  '  throwing  off  her  al- 
legiance to  the  Church  of  England,  or  discontinuing  her  at- 
tendance ou  its  services;  and  her  family  followed  with  her,'  She 
appears  to  have  been  both  truly  pious  and  intelligent ;  but  whether 
she  at  all  moulded  at  this  crisis  the  spiritual  views  of  her  sun,  we 
are  not  informed.  One  of  the  best  incidents  mcutioned  in  the 
memoir  is  perhaps  the  following,  which  at  all  events  shews  some 
admirable  tendencies  : — 

'  An  idea  of  the  iavettracy  of  feeling  against  the  Methodists  may 
tc  gaiiied  from  a  trifling  eb'cumstance,  while  Michael  Thomas  was  yet 
at  achoul.  lie  was  going  one  day  from  Doveridge  to  a  town  at  u  abort 
distance,  and  his  road  lay  across  a  bridge  which  waa  thrown  over  the 
Dove,  at  a  spot  where  the  water  was  very  deep.  At  this  spot  he  met 
one  of  the  most  profligate  cliaJMcters  in  the  village,  and  who  was,  very 
naturally,  amongst  the  foremost  in  the  opposition  to  the  Methodists. 
After  a  few  wordw  of  abuse,  this  man  seized  hold  of  young  Sadler,  and 
suspending  him  over  the  parapet  of  the  bridge,  swore  that  ho  would 
im-tantly  dro])  him  into  the  water  if  he  did  not  forthwith  cutse  the 
Methodists.  '  Never!  never!'  said  the  boy,  '  you  may  kill  nie,  if  you 
choose,  but  I  never  will!'  The  wretch  held  him  for  several  minutes, 
endeavouring  to  temfy  him  by  tlureata  and  imprecations,  but  not  auc- 
ceeding,  his  fears  of  the  eonsequences  prevMled,  and  he  released  the 
youth.  A  neigiibouring  magistrate  urged  a  prosecution  of  the  oflTender, 
but  before  any  resolve  was  taken,  he  had  abruptly  quitted  the  neigh- 
bourhood. Tliis  occuiTence  took  place  when  Michael  was  about  twelve 
years  of  age.' — p.  11. 

Of  his  tract  in  favour  of  the  Wesleyans  wc  should  have  been 
glad  to  have  seen  a  copy,  or  at  least  some  accoimt  of  its  argu- 
ments and  remonstrances.  In  writing  biography,  the  art  lies  in 
opening  every  surrounding  window  and  akyhght,  however  small> 
BO  aa  that  each  lineament  of  personal  character  may  be  surveyed 
and  detected,  from  the  commencement  to  the  close  of  its  career; 
or  else,  aa  in  the  volume  before  us,  a  mere  congeries  of  dates, 
circumstances,  extracts  from  speeches,  and  discursive  lucubra- 
tions is  presented  to  the  observer.  The  parents  of  Michael 
Sadler  died  somewhere  about  1798,  so  far  as  we  can  collect  the 
time,  not  very  long  before  the  lad  was  settled  in  business  with  his 
uncle  at  Leeds  ;  or  rather,  when  arrangements  were  made  for  his 
destiny  in  this  direction,  accomplished  as  it  was  iu   1800.     It 
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would  have  Ijccn  instructive  probably,  could  we  but  have  per- 
ceived how  his  mind  bore  the  change  of  engagement,  iu  passiDg 
from  literature  to  commerce.  His  habits  hitherto  had  beeu 
sufficiently  vague  and  desultory,  nor  is  it  difficult  to  infer  from 
some  significant  hints,  which  are  now  and  then  given,  that 
slight  imj)rovcment  in  these  respects  ever  took  place  afterwards. 
Many  have  pored  over  Algebra  or  Physical  Astronomy,  or  lost 
their  common  sense  amidst  the  flowery  fields  about  Helicon  and 
Parnassus,  whose  talents  have  never  told,  for  want  of  that  force 
of  mind  which,  in  overcoming  selfishness,  grasps  and  wields  the 
real  sceptre  of  influence  and  power.  This  young  man  was 
already  imbibing  his  earliest  lessons  in  practical  conservatism; 
that  is  to  say,  in  the  mysterv  of  pleasing  himsel£  Under  the 
guise  of  unworldliness,  and  (fistaste  for  useful  occupation  in  that 
sphere  of  duty  to  which  he  was  called,  he  was  insensibly  learning 
to  revolve  alone  upon  his  own  centre.  Frequently  we  are  assured, 
he  would  get  so  absorbed  in  his  own  books  ana  thoughts,  as  to 
forget  the  importation  of  Irish  linens  altogether.  We  venture  to 
mark  this  principle  of  selfishness  thus  early,  because  it  furnishes 
a  key  to  subsequent  passages  in  his  history ;  for  when  afterwards 
genuine  intentions  of  benevolence  were  calling  out  all  his 
powers,  the  eye  of  his  soul,  through  never  having  been  accus- 
tomed to  go  beyond  a  certain  narrow  horizon,  proved  unable  to 
take  in  the  real  dimensions  of  those  evils  which  he  was  sincerely 
anxious  to  alleviate.  The  fact  is,  that  in  many  respects  he  was 
a  good  man,  although  quite  failing  to  be  a  great  one ;  in  the 
sense  wc  mean  usutuly  attached  to  this  phrase  in  political  annals. 
Of  his  fits  of  abstraction,  it  is  intimated  there  are  some  amusing 
anecdotes  extant,  a  few  of  which,  judiciously  interwoven,  might 
have  afforded  a  reviewer  vast  relief     Weeds  may  almost  pass  for 

farden-flowers  amidst  the  sands  of  an  uncultivated  wilderness, 
lis  devotions  to  the  muses  seem,  nevertheless,  not  to  have  evinced 
^  a  sufficiently  sustained  character.  He  had  the  failing,  a  con- 
siderable, but  not  an  uncommon  one,  of  leaving  many  things 
incomplete  and  unfinished,  in  the  hope  of  a  happier  iiour  for 
adding  the  last  touches.  A  habit,  too,  of  writing  down  his 
thoughts  on  loose  scraps  of  paper,  and  not  always  transfcning 
them  to  a  more  permanent  receptacle,  necessarily  occasioned 
the  loss  of  many  portions  of  his  writings.  Still  our  regrets  need 
not  exceed  the  limits  of  moderation  on  this  score.  He  was 
enabled,  in  a  later  period  of  his  life,  to  perform  various  labours 
of  such  solid  and  substantial  value,  as  to  leave  all  poetic  £une, 
but  that  of  the  very  first  order,  far  behind,  and  to  that  first  order 
wc  cannot  affect  to  believe  that  he  would  have  reached.'  He 
Was  certainly  no  Milton,  although  his  chief  work  was  an  epic, 
involving  the  achievements  of  Alfred.     What  he  hated  was  the 
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monotony  of  the  counting-lioase,  where  his  elder  brother,  i)re- 
ferring  the  '  solid  pudding  to  the  empty  praise,'  duly  altcuded  to 
the  ledgers,  and  staved  off  bankruptcy  from  their  concern. 

Our  future  senator,  meanwhile,  could  display  considerable 
perseverance,  when  inclination  and  principle  between  them 
assumed  the  helm  of  his  mind.  The  germ  of  weakness  lay  in 
his  requiring  a  combination  of  these  for  whatever  purpose  he 
might  have  to  achieve.  Trahit  sua  quemque  voluptas  fortna  a  • 
motto  for  the  most  ordinary  men  ;  nor  Wiis  the  subject  of  this 
paper  an  exception  to  the  aphorism.  His  voluptas  indeed 
happened  to  assume  a  very  amia-ble  aspect,  in  many  respects, 
before  his  race  vraa  over ;  but  in  his  being  a  slave  to  it  at  all,  we 
perceive  at  once  the  rank  of  honour  in  which  posterity  will  not 
fail  to  place  him.  Amidst  the  anathemas  of  nis  admirers,  he 
will  be  considered,  and  most  justly  considered  by  reasonable 
people,  merely  as  an  able,  excellent,  third-rate,  member  of 
society.  He  ([ulckly  a\owed  himself  a  thorough-going  tory,  fre- 
quently contributing  to  the  Leeds  Intelligencer,  and  circmatiug 
its  maxims  of  tyranny,  professing  to  proceed  as  they  always  do, 
from  the  very  mint  of  moderation.  In  a  regiment  of  Yorkshire 
Volunteers,  which  was  then  in  vogue,  he  commanded  a  company, 
and  is  said  to  have  brought  it  into  a  high  state  of  discipline.  He 
aimed  also  at  far  nobler  employments  than  mere  political  parti- 
zanship  could  offer,  whether  in  the  columns  of  a  provincial 
journal,  or  the  military  excitements  of  parade.  He  already 
burned  with  sacred  ardour  to  confer  real  benefits  upon  his 
fellow-crealures.  In  connexion  with  the  Strangers'  Friend 
Society,  he  became  an  active  visitor  of  the  sick  and  destitute  ; 
besides  supcrint.ondiiiy,  ihr  snvcriil  yeai'^,  an  ermnnou^  Sunday- 
school,  and  bearing  his  full  share  of  parochial  burthens.  Aa 
treasurer  of  the  poor  he  received  the  unanimous  thanks  of  a 
densely  populated  district,  where  his  office  also  secured  him  full 
acquaintance  with  the  wants,  wishes,  sympathies,  and  sutferinge 
of  the  lower  classes.  The  celebrated  county  election  of  1807, 
when  Mr.  Wilbcrforce  triumphed  over  inhumanity,  of  course 
enlisted  all  his  energies.  In  1812  and  1813,  be  made  his 
first  attempts  as  a  public  speaker,  chiefly  against  Catholic 
Emancipation.  In  1814  appeared  symptoms  of  the  malady 
which  in  about  twenty  years  terminated  his  life ;  shewing  them- 
selves in  severe  pains  of  the  heart  and  the  most  distressmg  pid- 
pitations.  Ilia  subsequent  marriage  with  MisB  Fenton,  in  1816, 
afforded  him  much  domestic  happiness,  and  effected  no  slight 
change  in  his  general  conduct ;  which  till  now,  '  though  whcJly 
free  from  vice,  had  been  marked  by  an  abundant  portion  of  the 
eccentricities  of  genius.'  These  nuptials  also  led  him  into  closer 
adherence  to  the  Establbhed  Church,  and  the  acceptance  of  a 
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seat  in  the  Leeds  eoq)oration.  Before  another  twclvemoniL  had 
ehip.-ed,  his  painj)hlct  on  Parliamenlary  llcfomi  appeare<1,  which 
j)as:-crl  throiijih  two  editions :  strongly  maintaining  that  \ct\  pro- 
I)o.sition  which  aftenvards  h(!li)ed  to  introduce  the  op{X)nenl5  ot 
the  Duke  of  Wellinjrton  into  power ;  his  Grace  venturing  to  pro- 
nounce, as  Mr.  Sadler  had  done  before  him,  that  •  at  no  former 
]>(:ri(j(l  were  the  peoj>le  so  fully  and  justly  represented  in  the 
IIr)use  of  (Jonnnons  as  at  the  existing  moment.' 

Henceforward,  therefore,  we  may  consider  the  subject  of  this 
article  as  a  determined  politician  attached  to  the  good  old  school, 
and  satisfied  with  at  least  letting  everything  alone.  The  opiniou 
which  his  admirers  generally,  and  his  memorialist  in  particidar, 
entertained  respecting  his  merits,  may  be  gathered  from  the 
followinir  extract: — 

*  In  the  case  of  .•'<^nn',  who  arc  sot  a}>art  for  the  otlice  and  dignity  ()f 
.•^tatc-iiK'n  ami  h';.n.-']ators  alin<jst  before  their  birth,  maturity  of  luind  is 
col iftich.i ably  hastcnerl.  V>\\t  i\>  with  many  other  forced  productions, 
this  early  forwardness  has  it>  disadvantages.  Tlie  tree,  which  is  of 
slowest  ;rrowth,  is  b(jth  {lie  most  firmly  rooted,  and  the  most  compact 
an<l  imyieldin;:  in  its  t<;xturo.  The  gourd  may  grow  up  in  a  night, 
:nid  j)eriMi  in  a  night,  but  the  mighty  denizens  of  the  forest,  as  their 
duration  i.-  to  outlast  centin'ies,  so  they  require  almost  centuries  to 
attain  maturity.  M\\  Sudlor  had  not  completed  his  own  education,  as 
a  legislator,  up  to  the  hour  of  his  death;  but  even  his  school  exercises, 
M»  to  speak,  in  •  tate>nianshij),  have  more  real  value  in  them  than  all 
the  .'Splendid  oratory  of  the  Sheridans,  the  Cannings,  or  the  Plunkets, — 
tin;  eloquent  advocates  of  a  party,  trained  up  from  youth  to  argue  on 
I'ither  sidr,  for  j)lace, — that  the  English  language  can  pi-oduce.  It  was 
betw(!en  the  <late  of  his  marriage  and  that  of  his  entrance  into  parlia- 
ment, that  the  great  outlines  of  his  system,  as  we  shall  hereafter  en- 
deavour to  delineate  it,  began  to  be  distinctly  marked.' — ^p.  33. 

Now  the  sum  and  substance  of  this  wonderful  system^  an- 
nounced with  such  a  flourish  of  trumpets,  was  neither  more  nor 
less  than  moderate  modem  conservatism.  The  bi(^apher  and 
his  hero  have  had  the  modesty  to  conceive,  that  they,  and  those 
jigrccing  with  them,  are  the  only  friends  of  mankind.  In  their 
estimation,  there  cannot  be  bitterer  enemies  to  the  human  race 
than  lilxTals  and  j)olitical  economists.  These  they  kindly  desig- 
nate iis  *  supposed  philosophers  committing  the  grossest  absurdi- 
ties;' as  sordid  wretches,  ^who  would  willingly  dispeople  the 
land,  so  that  an  e(piivalent  (piantity  of  steam-engines  ought  do 
the  work  at  a  cheaper  rate  ;'  '  who  would  deform  and  desolate  our 
beautiful  country,  smiling  as  it  is  with  universal  culture,  like  the 
garden  of  Eden,  and  turn  it  back  again  into  a  continuous  common;* 
or,  who  are  anxious  by  a  withdrawal  of  the  blessings  of  commer- 
cial restriction  and  mono|>oly  to  prostrate  national  prosperity. 
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and  ^  subtilize  our  population  into  savages !'  Such  has  been  the 
candour  of  conservatism  with  regard  to  its  opponents;  and  this 
paj)er  might  easily  be  swollen  into  intolerable  dimensions,  by 
copying  in  sufficient  quantities,  the  many  similar  insinuations 
and  charges  with  which  the  present  production  abounds.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  it  proceeds  to  describe  itself  toryism  walks  op 
and  down  in  the  reflection  of  its  own  brightness.  Mr.  Sadler^ 
in  forming  his  boasted  system,  picked  up  plumes  from  every 
peacock  we  have  ever  beam  of.  The  rights  of  conscience  were 
to  be  preserved  inviolable,  with  the  slight  exception  that  the 
church  of  England  was  to  keep  her  foot  on  the  necks  of  non- 
conformists and  papists  on  this  side  the  Irish  channel ;  and  hold 
down  seven  millions  of  catholics,  in  subjection  to  as  many 
hundred  thousand  protestants,  on  die  other.  He  avowed  himself 
an  advocate  for  free-trade ;  but  it  was  on  the  principle  of  sup- 
porting the  war  rental  of  a  landed  aristocracy,  with  the  hollow 
declarations  that  high  prices  of  bread  secured  proportionably 
high  wages  to  the  lower  orders,  and  that  to  buy  wherever  we  may 
buy  cheapest,  or  to  sell  wherever  we  may  do  so  on  the  best  terms^ 
is  as  ruinous,  as  it  must  therefore  be  unpatriotic.  Let  us  onl^ 
listen  to  his  own  statements : — *  I  am  for  Free-trade  also  I  but  it 
is  principally  the  free-trade  of  England  that  I  would  keep  in 
view ;  not  that  of  foreigners  of  eveiy  country  and  descriptioui 
that  they  may  make  free  with  any  branch  of  it,  on  the  reciprocity 
systefHy  which  I  fear,  if  I  mav  still  pun  upon  the  word,  wiU  soon^r^ 
us  from  trade  altogether  !  Iree-trade,  according  to  the  new  system, 
is  much  \\\iQ  free-living y  dangerous  to  the  purse,  and  destructive 
to  the  constitution.  I  feel  persuaded  that  free-trade,  as  applied 
cither  to  the  shipping  or  agricultural  interests,  would  be  ruinous ; 
that  it  would  break  from  beneath  us  the  staff  which  has  sup- 
ported, and  paralyze  the  arm  that  has  defended  the  nation,  and 
-wreathed  her  brow  with  unfading  laurels.'  And  yet  this  is  the 
embryo  statesman  who,  afler  having  calculated  eclipses,  fathomed 
logarithms,  and  sounded  the  depth  of  algebra,  possessed  so 
little  practical  wisdom,  that  he  could  hope  to  delude  himself  and 
others,  by  the  bare  enunciation  of  ideas  and  propositions  in  their 
own  nature  irreconcilable.  From  a  mind  constructed  afler  this 
fashion,  arguments  the  most  unanswerable,  and  even  the  results 
of  actual  experience  must  have  rebounded.  His  confessions 
of  political  and  commercial  faith  were  made  up  of  words, 
which  perpetually  contradict  each  other ;  becoming  thereby  mere 
nugcB  canorcB  to  the  ear;  and  to  the  touch  like  those  toys  for  children, 
which  will  stand  upon  either  their  heads  or  their  tails.  So  again, 
in  the  same  breath,  in  the  same  page,  or  on  the  same  occasion, 
we  have  him  fervently  advocating  all  the  corruptions  of  the 
oligarchy  and  hierarchy,  the  matchless  perfections  of  government 
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and  constitution  *just  as  ihcy  were,' — the  high  protecting  duties 
on  certain  articles,  without  which  trade  in  them  *  could  not  exist 
an  instant ;'  whilst  after  all,  the  peruke  of  every  cousen^ativc 
alderuian  at  Leeds  might  have  uncurled  with  horror^  when  he 
summed  up  his  social  creed  in  these  startling  ternas : — *  My  grand 
object  is  to  extend  the  utmost  possible  degree  of  human  happi- 
ness to  the  greatest  possible  number  of  human  beings  I'  ISuw 
will  it  be  believed  that  Mr.  Sadler  had  never  heard  of  such  a 
philosopher  as  Jeremy  Bentham,  nor  ever  seen  a  tract  of  Utili- 
tarianism, when  he  cjuoted  this  notorious  formula,  without  ac- 
knowledgment ?  We  think  not ;  and  we  further  conceive,  that 
the  entire  third  chapter  of  the  volume,  now  before  us,  reflects 
slight  credit  upon  the  subject  of  the  memoir  himself,  or  the  for- 
mation of  his  system,  which  it  is  intended  beyond  measure  to 
eulogise. 

We  are  no  detractors  from  the  honest  fame  of  Mr.  Sadler. 
His  work  upon  Ireland  in  1828  proved  of  real  service  ;  and 
allowing  for  certain  narrow  views  upon  points,  where  it  would  be 
vain  to  expect  impartiality  or  enlargement,  we  feel  sincere 
pleasure  in  attesting  its  merits.  Wliig  and  tory,  the  Quarterly 
and  Edinburgh,  peers  and  commoners,  were  loud  in  its  praises, 
yet  not  louder  than  it  deserved. 

Whether  good  or  evil  is  to  result  from  the  introduction  of  Poor 
Laws  into  Ireland,  few  will  be  so  hardy  as  to  deny  the  influence 
exercised  by  this  work  on  the  general  question.  Not  many 
years  before,  there  appeared  almost  an  unanimity  of  opinion 
with  regard  to  withholding  every  plan  of  compulsory  relief  finom 
that  kingdom;  w'hilst  soon  afterwards,  the  current  of  pubUc 
thought  and  expression  perceptibly  changed.  Of  course  wc 
limit  our  approval  to  the  first  portion  of  Mr.  Sadler's  plan,  re- 
commending some  national  provision  for  the  necessitous  and 
disabled  pauper.  With  regard  to  Absenteeism  and  Corn  Laws, 
we  humbly  conceive  his  ideas  to  have  been  radically  unsound 
But  meanwhile  the  powers,  that  then  were,  had  matters  of 
mighty  interest  in  contemplation.  Gleams  of  rising  light  as  to 
the  claims  of  religious  liberty  shot  across  the  darkness  of 
Downing-street.  Our  biographer  seems  ready  to  take  out  his 
])ocket-handkerchiefj  and  almost  fall  on  his  knees,  in  dwelling 
for  several  pages  upon  those  departed  days  in  which  Peel  gave  way 
as  to  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts,  and  Wellington  conceded 
to  the  Catholic  Association.  Bedlam  is  the  proper  place  for 
rehgious  bigots,  when  they  commence  raving  about  an  affidr, 
which  to  them  is  utterly  incomprehensible ;  namely,  that  no 
man  ought  to  be  injured,  or  even  insidted,  as  to  his  civil  rights, 
on  the  score  of  his  speculative  impressions.  For  nearly  twenty 
years,  what  was  then  termed  Emancipation,  had  been  left  an 
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open  qiieetion,  in  each  successive  cabinet ;  wLeii,  on  the  fifth 
of  February  1829,  a  speech  from  tlie  throne,  aunouncinc  an 
alteration  of  policy,  had  well  aigh  thrown  Lord  Eldon  and  hie 
go<Uos3  followers — Oxford)  with  a  majority  of  her  clerical  sons — 
and  nineteenth  twentieths  of  the  evangehcal  clergy,  into  positive 
convulsions.  Sir  Wilham  H.  Clinton,  the  lieutenant-general  of 
the  Ordnance,  bad  been  returned  by  the  borough  of  Newark,  or 
rather  through  the  nomination  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  to 
parliament,  upon  the  fullest  declaration  of  his  hostility  to  catholic 
claims.  He  therefore  honourably  availed  himself  of  the  Chiltern 
Hundreds ;  his  noble  rcladve  and  patron  having  already  looked 
out  for  a  substitute.  This  was  no  other  Ihan  the  subject  of  this 
article.  Ten  months  before,  at  the  Leeds  Pitt  Club,  when  the 
recorder  of  that  town  had  ventured  to  call  pubUc  attention  to  the 
inconsistency  of  Pittites  in  opposing  the  policy  of  their  oracle, 
with  regard  to  Ireland,  Mr.  Sadler  had  risen  with  indignation, 
and  admitted  that  the  pilot  who  had  weathered  the  storm  '  wot 
human,  and  therefore  liable  to  wr/'  He  moreover  accompanied 
the  admission  with  precisely  that  hurrieaiie  of  enthusiasm  and 
eloquence  which  goes  down  after  dinner,  more  especially  in  the 
case  of  all  munictpal  magnates.  The  newsjtapers  of  Yorkshire 
conveyed  this  pott  prandium  oration  to  the  metropoHs,  as  well  as 
Clumber  Park.  '  Symptoms  of  defection  in  various  quarters 
were  not  to  be  mistaken ;  but  it  was  satisfactory  to  ]ierceive  that 
able  and  zealous  champions  were  still  to  be  found  to  uplift  the 
protestant  standard,  and  to  do  battle  manfully  in  its  dffcnce.'  So, 
writes  our  biographer,  with  not  the  remotest  notion,  apparently, 
that  there  is  any  real  protestantism  in  the  world,  besides  his  own; 
and  so  also  thought  bis  grace  of  Newcastle.  He  wrote  to  the 
Pitt  Club  anniversary  orator,  without  delay,  'for  the  purpose  of 
recommending  him  to  proceed  to  Newark,  and  there  announce 
himself  a  candidate  for  the  vacant  seat.'  Ducal  mandates  had 
rarely  been  resisted  by  the  eighteen  hundred  scot  and  lot  electors ; 
but  tor  once  the  blood  rose  in  their  bosonu,  and  Sergeant  Wilde 
was  brought  into  the  field.  Exasperation  became  mutual;  yet 
on  the  fourth  day,  so  large  a  majority  had  polled  for  the  intrusive 
nominee,  that  his  opponent  retired,  and  Mr.  Sadler  was  returned. 
He  was  Gazetted  on  the  tenth  of  March,  and  within  one  week 
from  that  day,  his  maiden  speech  had  beeo  delivered  in  parlia- 
ment. 

The  result  is  well  known.  Evet^  speaker  on  the  minbterial 
side  of  the  house  addressed  himself  to  answer  the  new  member. 
Lord  Palmerston  and  Mr.  Robert  Grant  did  him  ample  honour. 
The  newspapers,  the  public,  his  friends  and  constituents,  the 
clergy,  the  reviewers,  and  the  tories  themselves,  who  were  attacked 
by  him  so  vehemently,  aJl  placed  him  at  ooce  ia  the  very  first 
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rank  of  parliamentary  heroes.     Within  a  fortnirfit  afterwards  he 
a^^ain  spoke  on  the  same  upi>ermost  question  of  Catholic  Eman- 
cipation ;  and  the  circulation  of  the  twin  harangues,  in  the  fomi 
of  threepenny  pamphlets,  throughout  the  country,  extended  to  no 
less  than  five  hundred  thousand  copies.     Nearly  every  town  of 
importance  had  its  own  edition ;  whilst  in  London,  the  market 
of  every  folly  that  comes  into  the  world,  ^  about  twenty  very  large 
im])ressions  were  sold.'     It  may  be  doubted,  affirms  his  memo- 
rialist, '  whether  on  the  whole,  any  effort,  enjoying  a  greater  share 
of  public  favour  and  popularity,  was  ever  made  in  parliament' 
Circumstances  indeed  were  highly  on  his  side,  as  the  pages  before 
us  cannot  help  confessing.     The  lees  of  toryism  were  in  a  state 
of  stercoracious  fermentation  ;  every  man  of  commanding  talent 
having  withdrjiwn  from  the  nuisance,  amidst  overpowering  voci- 
ferations for  air  and  lavender  water.    They  therefore  lay  prostrate 
in  the  very  ripeness  of  their  defeat  and  mortification,  like  the 
fallen  angels  on  the  burning  marie  of  Paradise  Lost,  *  ready  to 
hail  with  the  most  exulting  delight  the  appearance  of  a  man  of 
genius  and  intellect  amongst  them,  who  offered  himself  to  raise 
once  more  their  dishonoured  banner.'     But  let  us  gravely  ask, 
now  that  the  clamour  and  contest  have  terminated,  where  these 
celebrated  addresses  stand  at  the  present  moment  in  public  esti- 
mation? Time  we  take  to  be  the  great  test  of  intrinsic  worth  and 
excellence  ;  and  admitting  that  these  compositions  contain  many 
impassioned  and  energetic  appeals,  many  passages  of  immense 
force  and  beauty,  the  verdict  of  righteousness  and  common  sense 
is  recorded  against  them :  so  that  oblivion  will  be  their  reward 
with  posterity.     Magna  est  Veritas  et  prevalebit ;  for  even  the 
imperial  imagination  of  Burke  himself  can  but  just  preserve  a 
thousand  glozing  sophistries,  in  his  work  on  the  French  Revo- 
lution, from  neglect,  if  not  forgetfulness.     The  eloquence  of  Mr. 
Sadler  against   Catholic  Emancipation  is  felt  at  once   to  be  a 
mere  rush  of  powerful  language ;  a  wild  torrent  of  fervid  and  yet 
well  chosen  expressions.     All  permanent  effect  therefore  passes 
away  from  the  mind.    The  hearer,  or  the  spectator,  acknowledges 
a  momentary  excitement,  and  that  is  all.     We  miss  the  fulness 
of  thought,  rolling  forward  in  the  silence  of  its  grandeur,  ani- 
mated  because  translucent,  calm  because  irresistible.     Burke's 
orations,  with  all  their  errors,  will  never  die ;  combining  as  they 
do  the  philosophy  of  politics,   with  a  brilliancy  rarely  to  be 
rivalled.    Their  matter  is  worthy  of  their  manner ;  being  neither 
more  nor  less,  for  the  most  part,  than  wisdom  flowing  from  ori- 
ginality.    Sadler's  speeches  are  wliirlpools  of  little  false  princi- 
ples, stirred  into   furious   agitation    bj'   the   collision   of  party 
)rcjudices,  and  effervescing  for  a  set  occasion.     Each  cataract 
as  been  carefully  committed  to  memory   beforehand.     All  the 
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bubbling  and  sparkling,  and  tempest,  seem  artificially  contrived 
to  render  that  rapid,  which  would  otherwise  be  sluggish,  and 
that  forcible  which  would  otherwise  want  strength.  Reflection, 
ratiocination,  sagacity,  intellectual  opulence,  tlie  mighty  elementa 
renivi,  are  to  the  master,  what  high  flown  phraseology,  tropes  and 
figures  of  rhetoric,  glowing  quotations  from  authors  sacred  and 
profane,  the  watchwords  of  petty  partizanship,  are  to  his  imitator. 
The  former  must  ho  adjudged  an  ornament  to  the  whole  humtiD 
species ;  the  latter  will  be  admired  and  loved  by  those  only  who 
had  the  pleasure  of  knowing  him.  Even  these,  however,  admit 
that  his  besetting  sin  was  to  declaim,  when  he  ought  to  have 
been  convincing ;  and  that  bis  voice  had  more  to  do  with  the  ear 
and  eye,  than  with  the  understanding.  Within  the  limits  of  two 
sessions  he  was  '  voted  a  bore'  in  the  House  of  Commons;  and 
even  long  before  so  unwelcome  a  discovery,  even  whilst  his  '  first 
appearance  in  that  assembly  brought  his  name  and  pretensions 
into  daily  discussion  in  every  society,  Mr.  Zachary  Macauley 
happening  to  meet  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  immediately  put  the 
question, — '  This  Mr.  Sadler,  whom  all  the  wOrld  are  talking 
about,  what  sort  of  a  man  is  he.  Sir  James  ?  What  is  your 
opinion  of  him  ?'  '  Why,'  replied  Sir  James,  '  there  may  be  no 
doubt,  but  that  he  is  a  great  man ;  but  he  appears  to  me,  to  have 
been  used  to  a  favourable  auditory.'' '  This  veteran  critic  had 
afterwardts  better  opportunities  for  ascertaining  his  real  magni- 
tude, and  witnessing  the  accuracy  of  his  obsen'ations. 

In  fact,  it  must  be  allowed  that  Mr,  Sadler  did  little  or  nothing 
in  parliament,  looking,  we  mean,  at  the  senate  in  any  other 
light  than  an  enormously  notorious  debating  society.  He  touched 
upon  some  measures  intended  for  the  governance  of  our  silk 
manufacturers,  and  once  floored  poor  Sir  Wilmot  Horton,  no 
very  potent  antagonist,  in  the  course  of  a  discussion  on  his  own 
question,  that  of  Poor  Laws  for  Ii'eland.  lor  this  feat  Black- 
wood pronounced  him  '  an  Ithuriei ;'  and  there  was  an  end  to 
the  business.  He  then  dined  with  his  constituents  on  some  day 
in  the  following  July,  declaring  to  them,  amidst  thunders  of 
applause,  that  if  sundry  wild  vaticinations  were  ever  realized, 
.  he  could  '  contemplate  the  Genius  of  our  country  reposing  on 
some  lofty  height,  beneath  the  shade  of  his  primeval  oaks,  and 
surrounded  by  the  trophies  of  his  triumphs,  resting  In  peace  after 
his  heroic  achievements,  and  casting  his  gratified  gaze  on  the 
wide-spread  prospects  before  him,  eyeing  the  prepress  of  culti- 
vation, the  triumphs  of  the  ploughshare  and  the  pruning-hook, 
in  a  country  overflowing  with  plenty,  and  echoing  the  cheerful 
voice  of  contented  labour;  then  should  our  national  prosperity 
stretch  out  even  to  the  crack  of  doom,'  and  so  on,  after  the 
most  wearying    cotomoa  places,  which  one  may  gather  from 
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hebdomadal  provincial  journals,  about  *  populous  cities,  crowded 
marts,  busy  populations,  circling  shores,  those  that  go  down  to 
the  sea  in  ships,  heroic  callings,  waves  and  winds,  reign  of  peace, 
swav  of  knowledge,  triumphs  of  genius,  British  greatness,  and 
national  glory  I'  We  have  given  this  si>ecimen  from  page  136, 
as  an  illustration  of  our  remarks  on  Mr.  Sadler's  style,  and  the 
more  so,  since  both  his  audience  and  biographer  were  evidently 
carried  up  to  the  third  heaven  in  their  raptures  of  admiration. 
Our  younger  readers  had  better  take  down  any  volume  at  ran- 
dom from"  the  works  of  Burke,  Canning,  Pitt,  Windham,  Mack- 
intosh, or  I^ord  Brougham,  and  they  will  perceive  by  natural 
instinct  the  dift'erence  between  eloquence  and  declamation. 
Another  dinner  followed  in  September  at  Whitby,  whither  he 
had  been  invited  through  spontaneous  *  appreciation  of  his  high 
character  and  splendid  talent,'  where  an  anti-political-economist 
address  once  more  helped  to  exhaust  his  stock  of  rhetorical 
ima<Trerv,  and  display  some  of  the  most  marvellous  shallowness 
c^ver  manifested  by  a  popular  public  man.  If  we  understand  at 
all,  the  grain  of  sense,  or  rather  of  intelligibilitv,  which  glitters 
through  the  phantasmagoria  of  an  over-heated  fancy,  he  here 
roundly  insinuates  that  the  policy  of  Mr.  Huskisson  was 
'  litrhtniu":  attended  with  thimder,'  which  has  scorched  and 
withered  all  our  'vital  interests'!  Yet,  nevertheless,  we  arc 
graciously  assured  that  the  country  is  destined  *  to  become,  in 
the  hands  of  a  gracious  providence,  the  benefactress  of  the 
universe.  Like  many  a  gallant  bark  that  has  taken  refuge  in 
the  friendly  port  of  Whitby,  she  may  be  now  at  sea,  in  danger 
and  distress,  the  sport  of  adverse  winds,  and  tossed  on  the  dark 
and  tempestuous  waves ;  but  if  we  may  apply  the  fiction  of 
A'irgil  to  a  nobler  purpose,  the  Deity  shall  mmself  appear,  and 
smiting  the  imfaitnful  Palinurus,  shall  seize  the  helm,  and  pilot 
the  vessel  through  the  subsiding  storm,  into  the  haven  of  pros- 
j)eritv  and  j)eace.'  It  will  hardly  escape  the  most  careless  ob- 
s(TV(T,  that  in  this  precious  passage  of  verbosity,  profanity,  and 
bad  taste,  the  Palinurus  who  so  astonished  the  learned  burgesses 
of  Whitby,  was  no  other  than  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  The 
ensuing  year  actually  realized  much  of  these  oracular  anticipa- 
tions ;  so  that  whilst  London  tea-tables  and  coteries  were  in 
ecstacics  at  various  rehearsals  of  the  hontmrablc  member  for 
Newark,  the  sages  of  Yorkshire  and  Lincolnshire  protested  that 
^  a  very  Daniel  had  come  to  judgment !' 

His  attendance  on  parliamentary  diuies  in  the  spring  of  1830 
j)roved  unremitting.  He  sjx)ke  on  the  address,  and  on  various 
other  occasions,  in  March,  Ai)ril,  and  May,  making  his  grandest 
ellbrts  on  moving  for  a  system  of  Poor  Laws  in  Ireland.  His 
speech  on  that  occasion  proved  one  of  the  best  he  ever  delivered. 
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being  so  short,  that  it  lasted  little  more  than  an  hour,  anil  being 
•  wholly  free  fiom  what  constituted  his  beaetting  temptation,  a 
tendency  to  the  Jiorid  and  the  otseTwrmtght^  In  June,  tne  (lemiBe 
of  George  the  Fourth  dissolved  parliament,  and  Mr.  Sadler  was 
again  returned  for  Newark,  after  an  expensive  opposition  re- 
newed by  Seijeant  Wilde.  Then  it  for  the  first  time  fiilly  ap- 
peared that  our  national  Palinurus  had  reckoned  without  his 
nosL  The  arena  of  St.  Stephens  was  to  prove  no  field  of 
Waterloo.  There  is  now  no  doubt  whatever,  that  concessions 
had  been  made  to  O'Connell  and  the  Catholics  upon  no  well 
understood  principles,  beyond  those  of  fear.  The  cabinet  possessed 
no  pul)lic  support,  for  tne  simple  reason  that  it  had  mortallj 
offended  its  friends,  without  in  the  least  degree  conciliating  its 
enemies.  The  following  observations,  although  strangely  incon- 
Bistent  with  the  general  tone  of  the  memoirs,  yet  as  being  almost 
the  only  approacli  to  sensible  ones  which  have  fallen  in  our  way, 
afford  us  sincere  pleasure  in  the  transcription : — 

'  There  ore,  were,  always  have  been,  and  always  will  be,  two  great 
parties  in  England, — tite  conservative  and  the  progressive.  All  who 
toko  any  active  part  in  politics  must  range  themselvca  under  one  of 
these  two  bannei's.  Tlie  one  eaibodies  tfaoee  who  fear  change  more 
than  they  desire  improvement ;  the  other,  those  who  desire  im- 
provement more  than  tliey  tremble  at  change.  The  first  ^os&prop^^f 
appredtilea  the  high  state  of  liberty,  security,  civilization,  and  happi- 
ness, at  which  England  has  already  airived;  and  consequently  looks 
with  some  apprehensions  on  propositions,  wliic.h  it  is  to  be  feared,  by 
tending  to  fundamental  changes,  would  endanger  all  these  blessings.  The 
other,  inclined  somewhat  to  undervalue  the  benefits  already  realized,  is 
ever  reaching  forward  with  eagerness  to  some  further  attainment.  Both 
these  principles  of  action  are  necessary  to  our  political  well-being, 
"Without  the  cheek  interposed  by  the  first,  the  movement  party  would 
urge  the  machine  of  the  state  so  rapidly  forward  as  to  endanger  its 
very  existence;  without  the  progression  induced  by  the  second,  society 
would  soon  stagnate  into  utter  corruption.  A  truly  desirable  govern- 
ment would  rest  upon  the  first,  and  borrow  life  and  ener^  from  the 
second.' — pp.  224-5. 

Allowing  for  a  little  self-sufficiency  in  these  lines,  we  may 
remark,  that  differing  in  opinion,  as  we  of  course  do,  both  as  to 
their  assumptions  and  their  conclusions,  we  should  have  had 
slight  grounds  for  quarrel  with  their  author,  had  this  accidental 
fragment  of  an  attempt  to  reason  and  state  things  calmly  been  a 
fair  sample  of  his  labours.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  retaining  place  and  power, 
had  disenthralled  to  a  ccrtam  extent  the  nonconformists  and 
Romanists.  Bnt  neither  the  Palimirus  nor  JEncas  of  1830  had 
any  really  enlarged  policy  for  the  good  people  of  England.  Mr. 
Sadler  bad  already  told  them  in  parliament  how  one  of  bia  con- 
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stitucnts  had  observed  to  him^  that  what  David  said  in  his  haste, 
the  freeholder  might  Siiy  deliberately,— namely,  *  All  men  are 
liars !'  When  the  first  session  of  the  new  leien  commenoed,  the 
late  Lord  Conglcton,  then  Sir  Henry  PameU,  made  and  canied 
u  motion  on  the  civil  list  against  the  niiniatry,  by  a  majority  of 
twenty-nine.  This  occurred,  partly  because  a  section  of  the 
religious  torics  stood  bent  on  revenge,  at  any  price^  fiir  their 
recent  humiliation ;  partly  because  the  premier  had  voluntariij 
avowed  his  full  satisftiction  with  die  iniq^uities  of  close  boroughs'; 
and  partly,  because  the  French  Revolution  had  stirred  the  entire 
nation  from  its  very  depths.  General  distress  was  also  lightiDK 
the  firebrands  of  insurrection.  The  member  for  Newark  voM 
with  the  country  party,  as  the  rebellious  tories  styled  themselves^ 
for  he  would  have  gone  the  length  of  suppressing  ten  of  the  most 
corrupt  cor[K>rations,  and  transferring  their  representation  to  as 
many  of  the  largest  unrepresented  towns.  Some  such  plan 
would  have  satisfied  the  middle  classes  for  a  few  veaiK  For 
once,  then,  to  use  his  own  expression,  *  [political  expediency  made 
strange  bed-fellows,'  even  in  liis  own  case,  and  he  walked  out  on 
a  division  with  the  whi^,  not  being  able  at  that  time  to  foresee^ 
adds  his  biographer,  ^  the  results  of  the  course  then  taken«  The 
depths  of  disgrace  to  which  the  liberals  have  shown  themselves 
willing  to  descend,  the  perils  to  which  they  have  proved  them- 
selves ready  to  expose  the  country,  so  that  by  any  means,  honest 
or  dishonest,  office  might  be  gained  or  retained,  it  was  impossibk 
beforehand  to  calculate  u{)on.'  Our  memorialist  must  be  cer- 
tainly graduating  for  a  mastership  of  arts  in  the  univenity  of 
ignorance :  but  let  that  pass.  Meanwhile,  Lord  Grey  finmed 
his  administration;  and  on  the  18th  of  April,  1831,  Mr.  Sadler 
seconded  General  Gascoync's  motion,  that  ^  it  was  not  expedient 
to  diminish  the  number  of  representatives  for  England  and 
Wales,'  which  being  carried  in  tne  shape  of  an  amendment  by 
299  to  291,  brought  about  an  immediate  dissolution^  He  so 
abhorred  the  Reform  Bill  from  his  inmost  heart,  that  he  had 
counselled  his  party  to  resist  with  indignation  even  the  pnmosi- 
tion  for  a  first  reading,  which  advice,  had  it  been  foUowec^  mi^t, 
as  his  biographer  imagines,  have  worked  out  the  political  salva- 
ti(m  of  conservatism.  These  crude  and  sill^  notions  always 
haunt  small  minds,  who  generally  take  the  dimensions  of  men 
and  measures  from  the  pigniy  shadows  projected  by  their  own 
gnomons  I  It  could  have  eficcted  no  ultimate  difference.  So 
affain,  when  Earl  Grey  resigned  in  May,  1832,  the  member  for 
Newark  advised  an  instant  prorogation  of  parliament,  accom- 
panied for  the  occasion  with  pledges  of  large  reform  from  the 
sovereign ;  which  plan,  our  author  conceives,  would  have  cooled 
the  courage  of  the  country,  and  put  it  off  with  leas  than  was 
aflerwards  obtained.    It  appears  to  us,  that  the  sole  result  would 
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have  been  an  anticipation  of  that  more  satig&ctory  change  which 
cannot  be  now  very  &r  off.  Matters  must  be  worse  berore  they 
are  better.  But  these  two  occasions  of  offE^rin^  counsel  are  the 
vaunted  basis  upon  which  the  worshippers  of  Mr.  Sadler  fbimd 
his  claims  to  the  reputation  of  a  first-rate  statesman.  It  is  well 
that  others  held  another  estimate  of  his  abilities.  The  Duke  of 
Newcastle,  however,  nominated  him  to  the  new  parliament  for 
the  rotten  seat  of  Aldborough,  in  Yorkshire.  On  the  29th  of 
August,  1831,  he  a^in  pressed  his  favourite  subject  of  Poor 
Laws  for  Ireland.  But  nis  position  in  the  senate  and  society 
had  undergone  ^  a  considerable  change ;  he  had  rapidly  lost 
rank  as  a  party  leader ;'  it  was  discovered,  *  that  in  skirmishing 
debate,  he  proved  of  little  advantage ;'  in  other  words,  modern 
toryism  itself  got  weary  of  its  prototype  and  advocate.  His 
prophecies  too,  scattered  rather  thickly  up  and  down  Ion|^ 
tedious,  bombastic,  and  pompous  harangues,  began  to  give  an 
air  of  mystical,  if  not  religious  imposture,  to  these  memoriter  and 
theme-hke  compositions.  He  moreover  startled  the  landocracy 
by  touching  on  the  wrongs  of  the  a^cultural  labourers,  as  he 
presently  did  the  capitalists,  by  bringing  forward  the  grievances 
of  the  factory  operatives.  His  earnest  and  well-intentioned 
advocacy  of  a  Time  Bill  for  the  latter,  closed  his  public  life, 
since  he  was  never  able  to  obtain  a  seat  in  the  reformed  pai^ 
liament  Aldborough  met  a  righteous  doom  in  the  schedule, 
which  extinguished  the  close  boroughs. 

We  may  now  therefore  glance  at  the  ex-senator,  under  cir- 
cumstances rather  more  really  advantageous  to  him  than  those 
in  which  he  has  hitherto  appeared.  His  powers  of  mind  were 
not  of  that  high  order  to  qualify  him  for  a  practical  legislator. 
His  toDfrue  it  was  that  captivated  superficial  patrons,  like  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle ;  who,  being  resolved  to  do  what  he  pleased 
with  his  own,  failed  of  necessity  to  apprehend  that  foresighty 
without  which  a  statesman  is  blind,  ana  selfishness^  which  is  the 
indigenous  characteristic  of  aristocracy,  very  rarely  go  together. 
Whenever  Mr.  Sadler  fell  to  talking  or  haranguing,  the  cacoethes 
ad  captandum  would  be  sure  to  carry  him  away ;  but  with  a  pen 
in  his  hand,  in  the  seclusion  of  his  library,  and  with  plenty  of 
materials  before  him,  he  could  do  better.  One  of  the  windmills, 
whence  his  antagonists,  the  political  economists,  seemed  to  fetch 
their  main  sustentation,  was  the  Malthusian  theory ;  and  at  this, 
like  the  knight-errant  of  La  Mancha,  he  resolved  to  tilt  with  all 
his  might.  It  rose  as  it  were,  against  him,  in  all  his  dreams  (and 
they  were  multifarious),  both  by  night  and  day.  Could  he  but 
conauer  this  giant,  Michael  Thomas,  the  imaginary  descendant 
of  Sir  Ralph  Sadler,  would  not  quite  have  lived  in  vain.  Chris- 
topher North  and  our  bic^apher  attest  his  victory  with  the 
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mino?t  confidence,  complimenting  the  Malthusians  at  the  same 
time  lis  being  the  progenitors  of  *  barren  theories,'  whose  general 
])rinci))les  were  lull  of  *  cruelty  and  impolicy,'  they  themselves 
also  being  thereby  condenmed  as  *  sages  m  the  Satanic  school  of 
politics'  I  Abuse,  however,  is  not  argument,  as  we  joyfully  ad- 
mit ;  yet,  nevertheless,  it  would  appear  not  to  be  improbable, 
that  ill  this  single  instance  an  cvd  temper  has  enlisted  on  the 
gaining  side.  Sadler  commenced  his  investigations  about  the 
year  1825,  whilst  engaged  in  preparing  a  course  of  lectures,  to 
l)e  delivered  at  Leeds,  on  the  Poor  La^-s.  Malthus  asserts,  we 
all  know,  that  the  human  race,  as  at  present  constituted,  display 
tendencies  to  multiply  beyond  any  |>os8ible  increase  of  food;  the 
former  augmenting  in  ffcometrical,  and  the  latter  only  in  arith- 
metical progression.  The  philosopher  of  Irish  linens  could 
never  subscribe  to  either  of  tliese  averments ;  but  whilst  engaged 
in  reiterated  attemj)ts  to  discover  the  genuine  laws  of  population, 
we  are  told  that  *  the  truth  fljished  upon  him  one  morning,  as  it 
were,  instantaneously.  Examining  the  census  of  England,  the 
simple  fact  ))resented  itself  to  his  notice,  that  the  proportion  of 
births  and  marriages  varied  greatly,  the  births  being  more  or  fcw 
unwrrous,  in  proportiofi  as  the  population  of  the  district  might  he 
more  or  less  sca7itt/.      Exclaiming  with  Archimedes,    '  I  have 


found  it  I  I  have  found  it  I'  he  instantly  set  to  work  to  form  a 
table  of  the  counties  of  England' I  p.   162.      The  statistics  of 
other   countries,    France,    Prussia,   the     Netherlands,    Ireland, 
America,  Russia,  Sweden,  New  South  Wales,  the  CajMJ  of  Good 
Hope,  Naples,  Denmark,  Lombartly,  and  China,  all  confirmed 
this  newly- ascertained  principle,  that  instead  of  a  regular  dupli- 
cation of  numbers  at  stated  intervals,  the  ratio  of  human  increase 
varies  by  a  law  of  providence,  which  produces  great  adyances 
wherever  thinness  of  population  admits  and  requires  such  ra- 
pidity of  growth,  and  then  gradually  diminishes  and  checks  the 
augmentation  by  the  natural  causes  of  ease  and  luxury,  until  it 
falls  to  that  ]M)int  where  all  further  advance  necessanly  ceases. 
'^I'hus,  for  example,  in  England  we  may  instance  the  following 
brief  tabic  to  illustrate  what  is  meant: — 

In  those  counties  having  less  than  100  inhabitants  to 
the  stjuare  mile,  every  100  marriages  produce  of 
positive  births     -------    420 

In  counties  having  from  100  to  160  -         -         -     396 

In  counties  having  from  150  to  200  -         -         -     390 

In  counties  having  from  200  to  250  -         -         -     388 

In  counties  having  from  250  to  300  -         -         -     378 

In  counties  having  from  300  to  350  -         _         -     353 

In  those  having  from  500  to  600      -         -         -         -     .331 

In  the  metropolitan  county  of  Middlesex  -        -         -    246 
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Should  fta  inquiry  be  made  widi  respect  to  tlie  real  aoveliy 
of  this  theory,  so  utterly  opposed  to  that  of  Makhtt%  it  will  be 
but  justice  to  Mr.  Sadler  it  we  acknowledge  that,  although  moat 
persons  knew  that  population  inoreased  less  rapidlY  in  towns 
than  in  the  open  country^  yet  his  efibrts  developed  the  isolated 
and  apparently  immaterial  net  into  a  series  and  a  system.  Hb* 
tory,  physiology,  and  statistics,  as  he  maintains,  will  all  tloee 
fo  to  prove,  that  not  an  abundance,  but  a  paucity  of  inhabitant 
18  the  most  fearful  evil  to  be  in  the  loi^  run  appirehended.  His 
grand  error  lay  in  weakly  or  wilfuUy  Shutting  his  mmd  gnui^ 
an  all  important  infisrenoe  with  regard  to  ifooO^ — namely^  Siat  tf 
population  be  permitted  to  take  its  natural  coursci  its  su]p|dieB 
must  never  be  stinted  by  artificial  means.  He  could  discern 
and  bitterly  exaggerate  a  mote  in  the  eve  of  his  oraonen^  whilst 
to  the  end  of  hisdays  he  fiuled  to  see  the  beam  in  nis  own.  His 
work  on  population  came  out  in  the  spring  of  1830,  and  would 
require  an  article  by  itself  to  analyse  it  Boundless  misrepro- 
sentation,  and  imputations  of  improper  motives,  have  diagmoed 
the  controversy.  Without  at  all  going  the  absurtd  lensdis  of  his 
memorialist,  that  the  member  for  Newarii  annihilated  the 
economists, — that  '  this  greatest  efibrt  of  his  life  has  been  the 
greatest  gift  bestowed  upon  mankind  by  any  secular  writ^  of 
modem  times ;'  we  nevertheless  cannot  forbear  very  deeply  re- 
gretting the  unjust  treatment  which  Sadler  ejqpenenoea  fiom 
the  Edinburgh  Review.  The  book,  beyond  all  question,  ex- 
erted powerful  influences  on  the  bias,  purposes,  and  opinions  of 
the  people  of  this  country.  Truth  is  too  precious  to  be  insulted, 
or  even  slighted.  When  Mr.  Sadler  submitted  his  sheets  to  the 
publisher  of  the  once  famous  essay  of  Mr.  Malthu%  the  excla* 
mation  of  tlie  bibliopolist  was,  *  Why,  Sir,  you  are  going  to 
destroy  a  copyright  which  cost  me  five  hundred  guineas  P  and  so 
it  proved.  Within  five  years  he  felt  compelled  to  sell  off  the 
remainder  of  an  edition,  issued  at  twenty-four  shillings,  for  five 
shillings  and  ninepence  per  copy. 

Could  the  subject  of  this  paper  have  only  thought  and  acted 
out  the  theory  which  he  wished  to  establish,  so  as  not  to  have 
permitted  any  iaiagined  consequences  firom  it  to  warp  his  mind, 
he  never  would  have  acquiesced  in  the  grievances  of  class  legis- 
lation. Yet  these  were  at  the  bottom  of  what  he  professed  con- 
tinually to  deplore.  Throughout  his  protracted  and  laborious 
efforts  for  the  factory  children,  we  perceive  an  unacquaintedness 
with  the  real  state  of  the  case  perpetually  hood-winking  his 
benevolence.  He  was  the  honourable  means  of  demonstrating 
that  young  persons  are  over-worked  at  looms,  and  in  the  mills 
of  our  manufacturing  districts ;  yet  to  the  radical  substratum  and 
cause  of  all  their  misery,  hb  perceptions  could  never  penetrate. 
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How  came  it  about  that  parental  affections,  on  so  extensive  a 
scale,  should  have  ever  been  subjugated  by  the  calls  of  covetous- 
ness?  What,  but  severe  pressiure,  could  induce  fathers  and 
mothers  to  wrin^  a  few  shillings  from  the  exhausted  frames  of 
their  own  offspring  ?  Were  the  visual  nerves  of  the  philanthro- 
pist and  patriot  too  obtuse  to  perceive,  that  if  twenty  millions  of 
operatives  and  retailers  have  to  pay  as  many  pounds  sterling 
more  for  bread  than  they  ought  to  do,  this  exaction  in  the  shape 
of  an  augmented  price  must  be  obtained  somehow  or  other? 
What,  wc  would  ask,  has  stifled  the  still  small  mysterious  voice 
of  nature,  but  the  com  laws?  More  returns  in  the  form  of 
wages  being  wanted.  Mammon,  and  selfishness,  and  necessity, 
extort  them  from  infant  sinews  and  tender  frames.  Should 
effective  limitations  of  time  be  enacted,  and  we  a^ree  that  this 
ought  to  be  done,  of  course  a  corresponding  reduction  must 
ensue  in  the  remuneration,  by  the  capitalist,  of  youthful  hire ; 
and  then,  horrible  to  relate,  the  evil,  unless  the  bread  tax  be 
abolished,  will  only  assume  some  worse  form.  Mr.  Sadler  had 
identified  himself  with  that  very  party  in  the  country,  which 
upholds  an  aristocracy, — which  aristocracy,  for  the  sake  of  high 
rents,  supports  the  provision  duties, — which  provision  duties  im- 
part an  unnatural  deamess  to  the  prime  necessaries  of  life, — which 
unnatural  dearness  helps  to  urge  on  even  honest  parents  to  send 
their  children  to  the  factories.  The  member  for  Newark  was 
the  sworn  nominee  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle.  His  boasted 
system  was  a  mere  French  varnish  skilfully  laid  over  the  ma- 
chinery, worked  by  a  privileged  order,  to  extract  from  the  lower 
classes  and  middle-men  as  much  money  as  possible  for  its  own 
benefit.  Monopoly,  exclusiveness,  restriction,  intolerance, 
oligarchy, — these  are  the  elements  of  modem  toryisin,  of  which 
he  declared  himself  proud  to  stand  forward  as  the  champion  and 
impersonation ;  not,  indeed,  disclosing  the  genuine  nature  of 
these  amiable  ingredients,  but  lending  himself  to  that  sort  of 
deception  which  conservatism  sanctions  in  passing  off  slavish 
principles  under  liberal  names.  Hence,  on  certain  occasions,  as 
we  reffret,  but  cannot  forbear  to  remark,  he  played  the  mounte- 
bank Doth  at  Leeds  and  Huddersfield,  after  a  manner  which 
might  make  angels  weep.  He  aimed  at  being  all  things  to  all 
men.  He  kissed  hands  to  heaven  and  earth,  to  the  sea  and  the 
dry  land.  In  his  own  town,  at  the  first  election  after  the  Reform 
Bill,  he  polled  but  1596  votes,  whilst  his  competitor,  Mr.  Ma- 
cauley,  received  1984.  He  would  fain  have  tried  again  there  in 
1834,  but  Huddersfield  offered  a  certainty  of  success,  from  the 
assumed  union  of  the  radicals  with  the  tories  against  the  whigs. 
He  now  occupied,  in  one  respect,  the  position  which  Serjeant 
Wilde  had  taken  towards  his  Grace  of  Clumber  Park,  at  Newark, 
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for  '  the  yoke  of  a.  chief  proprietor.  Sir  John  Ramsden,  was  la 
be  thrown  off,'  and  Mr.  S»dlcr  was  to  be  tlie  point  d'oppm,  from 
which  two  sets  of  poHticiana,  each  aa  different  from  the  other  as 
light  from  darkness,  were  to  march  forward  together  in  harmony 
and  concert.  Now  few  things  are  more  certam  than  that  down 
to  the  very  eve  of  the  election,  the  Protean  candidate  contrived 
to  give  perfect  satisfaction  to  both  parties.  To  the  liberals  his 
torjiism  wore  the  as]Tcct  of  liberalism,  whilst  to  his  other  friends 
it  appeared  just  the  reverse.  VVe  may  appeal  to  many  persons, 
active  oil  the  spot  at  the  time,  to  tell  lis  whether  some  of  the 
wannest  admirers  of  Mr.  Sadler  did  not  find  their  friendship  put 
to  rather  a  severe  test,  by  what,  to  say  the  least,  was  conceived 
to  be  strange  tergiversation  on  that  occasion.  Our  general  im- 
pression has  always  been,  tliat  thenceforward  he  was  shelved  as 
a  public  character.  He  obtained  at  the  poll  no  more  than  147 
votes,  and  very  shordy  afterwards  withdrew  to  the  neighbourhood 
of  Belfast  in  Ireland,  where  he  settled  for  the  rest  of  Lis  life. 

There  the  discussions  upon  the  New  Poor  L-aw,  introduced 
by  Lord  Althorpc,  much  interested  him,  although  we  here  again 
perceive  that  either  his  views  of  pauperism  were  thoroughly  un- 
sound, or  else  that  he  was  patching  up  some  pecuhai'  crudity  of 
his  own,  which  would  enable  him  to  face  any  constituency,  and 
blow  hot  and  cold  with  the  same  breath,  exactly  as  the  followeis 
of  Sir  Robert  Peel  did  on  a  recent  occasion.  He  by  no  means 
approved  of  the  old  system,  whilst  the  twelfth  chapter  of  hia 
memoir  is  as  full  of  downright  cant  about  the  new  one,  as  any 
tissue  of  nonsense  we  have  ever  read.  The  fulcrum  of  his  judg- 
ment seems  perpetually  moving  in  an  almost  circumambient 
curve.  He  thought  the  proposed  measure  conceived  in  a  wrong 
spirit,  and  that  it  proceeded  upon  wrong  principles.  His  own 
system  is  styled  '  tlie  paternal  or  productive  one ;  its  leading 
characteristics  being  to  foster,  protect,  cherish,  encourage,  pro- 
mote ;  its  chief  means  of  operation  the  presenting  to  human 
beings  the  motives  of  benevolence  and  hope,'  p.  33  ;  all  which 
strikes  us  as  being  sad  drivel  for  a  great  statesman ;  for  who  on 
earth  would  ever  break  a  lance  with  these  vague  and  shadowy 
generalities  ?  The  great  extent  of  several  of  the  unions  he  justly 
objected  to,  as  also  to  some  other  features  of  harshness  which 
are,  aa  we  believe,  undergoing  a  process  of  amelioration.  We 
infer,  from  a  mass  of  vcniiage,  that  bis  principal  remedies  for 
curing  the  defects  of  our  former  code  would  have  been  two, — 
organization  and  classification,  in  which  we  again  presume  that 
ninety-nine  out  of  every  hundred  persons  who  can  calculate  five 
or  ten  upon  their  fingers,  will  concur  with  him.  As  to  the  pro- 
vision monopoly,  '  he  very  distinctly  and  strenuously  advocated 
a  full  and  permanent  protection  for  British  agriculture,'  p.  454  ; 
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aiul  vol,  novcrtlicloss,  he  would  tlo  this,  '  not  for  the  purpiso  of 
soi'iirini;  a  largo  national  rental,  although  that  is  an  essential 
ailvantaire.  hut  tor  the  general  welfare  of  other  classes,  the  cottier* 
anil  tVeehoKlors  of  Irolaml,  anil  the  yeonianrj'  of  England/  The 
tyHirot/ut\  i\r,  our  readers  will  jx^rceive,  here  lies  in  the  wnnl 
)h'tio}niL  eratnlv  iiniilviu'r,  if  such  contradictor\'  sentiments  can 
ho  roeoniMloil  with  oonnnon  sense  at  all,  that  the  costlv  rental 
raisiil  by  the  corn  laws,  fuids  its  way  into  the  pockets  of  the 
]H'opK\  and  not  into  those  of  the  aristocracy  and  squirearchy. 
On  counts  of  this  kind  wo  frankly  and  fearlessly  charge  conser- 
vatism with  carrying  fraud  upon  its  forehead,  and  rohbcrj'  in  il^J 
righi  hand  I  At  last,  the  ex-senator  sj>eaks  out,  *  If  com  is  ion 
ohoap,  ilio  hushandnian  is  undone,  whom  we  must  provide  for, 

for    UK    IS    TUK    STAri-K    MAN   OF    THE    KINGDOM  I'     p.    459.        Thc 

capitals  aro  not  imrs.  hut  stand  in  the  text,  recfuiring,  indeed,  u" 
conunouiarv,  oxoopt  just  to  say,  that  we  presume  the  sidistantial 
porsonago  alludod  to  wears  a  coronet  on  his  head,  or  a  coat  of 
arms  for  his  oscutchoon.  Pretty  patriotism  this  for  the  vendor 
K^^  Irish  linons  at  J. cods, — the  wonld-he  torj'-radical  reprcsenta- 
tivo  of  lluddorsfiold,  and  the  youthful  exiwsitor  of  eclipses  alonL' 
tho  hanks  of  tho  Dove  in  Derhvshire.  lie  had  some  sinirul^r 
hallucinations  ahout  farmeiN,  hv  whom  he  ccrtainlv  meant  land- 
lords,  hoinirtlio  destined  instruments  to  M>rin«5  the  earth  into  re- 
sonihlanoo  to  that  paradise  which  conunenced  the  world's  history, 
and  to  that  \\o\\  oily  which  will  closi*  it  T  p.  474.  Ilcncc  then* 
can  ho  no  mistake  upon  tho  whole  in  affirming,  that  with  an 
outor  oo'^tumo  of  vorhal  ]>rofossions  to  the  contrary,  his  inner 
man  had  rangod  itself,  it  may  he  with  thc  very  l>est  intention^, 
under  tho  oolouis  of  dosjiotism,  and  on  the  side  of  the  oppn.>sors 
of  \\\<  otumtrv. 

His  notions  ahout  tho  ourroncy  we  like  much  better,  lie  wa* 
\o\'  niaking  tho  sutlioionoy  of  a  circulating  medium,  anil  ilic 
>toailiiu'ss  of  its  sup]»ly,  (juito  secure.  When  we  were  returning 
to  oasli  paymoiits  in  ISl^O,  his  plan  was  to  fix  their  resinnpli*»n 
at  ton  M'ars*  distance  :  and  in  tho  meanwhile,  maintaining  the 
oa<o  ami  niMuinal  prosperity  of  a  jiaper  issue,  he  would  haw 
raisod  tho  sinking  fund  from  five  to  ten  millions  jxT  annum. 
Tliis  would  have  roduood  tho  national  doht  mie  hundred  million.-- 
in  ls;>i):  whon  hy  suddenly  rolin(|nishing  the  fifteen  millions  of 
taxation  whioli  might  then  ho  done,  more  especially  by  gi\ing 
uj)  those  imposts  most  liartlly  ])ressing  on  the  springs  of  industry, 
inunon>o  roliot'  would  have  hoon  afforded  just  at  the  same  moment 
with  a  rostrirtod  ourronoy  coming  into  o|HU'ation.  Hy  n^turninir 
to  cash  paxmonts  in  ISIII-'JO,  ho  predicted  a  reduction  of  priit> 
U)  tiio  ox  tout  ot'  litty  ]>or  cent.,  leaving  the  national  dcht  unal- 
torod,  whioh,  aoeording  to  him,  was  '  tantamount  to  n  practical 
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doubling  of  that  burtben.'  p.  499.  There  might  have  been 
sometbiog  in  this  worth  attention ;  but  then  he  overlooked  the 
mischief  and  injustice  which  had  been  all  along  inflicted  by  Mr. 
Pitt's  monetary  measures  since  1797;  for  if  the  unnatural  de- 
preciation of  money  thereby  effected,  be  fairly  set  over  against 
the  hardships  which  we  admit  to  have  been  produced  by  the 
resumption  of  1820,  results  as  to  amount  will  be  arrived  at,  far 
nearer  an  equitable  adjustment  than  most  persons  imagine.  We 
limit  this  remark  to  the  amount,  being  as  well  aware  as  Sir.  Sadler 
could  be,  that  the  individual  gainers  under  the  resumption  of 
cash  payments  were  unhappily  not  identical  parties  with  those 
who  were  losers  through  the  paper  currency.  All  wc  contend 
for  is,  that  the  nation  in  its  totality  did  not  suffer  to  the  extent 
which  some  have  supposed.  With  regard  to  this  plan,  moreover, 
of  Mr.  Sadler,  although  fiilly  appreciating  the  beneficence  of  its 
object,  and  the  rectitude  of  his  intentions,  we  doubt  whether  it 
could  have  been  at  that  time  realized.  The  nation  eould  scarcely 
have  endured  the  necessary  additional  taxation  for  ten  years, 
unless  retrenchments  bad  been  resorted  to  instead,  which  the 
ministry  of  Lord  Grey  afterwards  demonstrated  to  be  quite  pos- 
sible, but  which  toryisni  seemed  ready  to  pinnge  us  into  a  civil 
war,  rather  than  tolerate.  The  fact  is,  that  conservatism  can 
never  govern  upon  other  than  party  principles.  Government, 
for  the  benefit  of  all, — power  held  as  a  sacred  trust  for  the 
general  welfare,  is  a  mere  chimera  in  its  estimation ;  a  profession, 
ixjrhaps,  which  must  be  sometimes  made  in  parhament,  on  the 
hustings,  at  public  meetings,  or  in  after  dinner  orations,  just  as 
a  tub  thrown  out  to  amuse  the  whale,  or  mislead  the  people,  but 
as  a  genuine  and  substantial  reality,  never  to  be  dreamed  of  for 
a  moment.  Mr.  Sadler  gravely  propounded  that  amongst  the 
popular  follies  of  his  age,  none  was  greater  than  the  ^pm/o/i  ^z- 
cheapness ;  after  hearing  which,  we  need  not  feel  astonished  at 
some  other  v^aries ;  such,  for  instance,  as  that  '  he  would 
scarcely  have  hesitated  to  re-^nact  the  whole  Mosaical  code  for  any 
civilized  and  Christian  nations  of  the  present  day !'  p.  505.  His 
reserves,  indeed,  with  regard  to  it,  amount  to  little  or  nothing, 
so  far  as  we  can  learn,  in  the  way  of  exception ;  for  amongst  its 
most  wise  and  suitable  regulations,  he  gloated  over  even  the 
universal  restoration  in  the  year  of  Jubilee,  and  the  absolute  pro- 
hibition of  interest  upon  loans  of  money.  His  biographer  con- 
ceives, that  startling  as  these  propositions  appear  to  poUtical 
economists,  his  hero,  had  he  only  lived  long  enough  (a  very 
sagacious  proviso,  we  opine),  would  have  made  us  all  laugh  on 
the  wrong  side  of  our  mouths.  We  therefore  make  both  himself 
and  his  admirers  a  present  of  his  own  words,  at  the  close  of  the 
fourteenth  chapter,  to  teach  wisdom,  if  that  be  possible,  to  per-- 
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^ons  SO  t>iii)crcinincnlly  self-important,  and  sclf-conceitcd:— 
'  hmc  vuiuif  dcgrets  of  lunacy  do  these  people  require  to  complrte 
tht'ir  fjiffiltficniioH  for  Bedlam  f  p.  502,  Our  critical  aniniadver- 
^\on  here  terminates,  lest  it  should  appear  like  an  approximatioD 
to  tliat  which  we  declined  at  the  vcrv  commencement  of  thi> 
])a]>cr. 

Tiie  malady  which  has  already  been  mentioned,  seems  to  have 
incrcasc<l    uj)()n  Mr.  Sadler,  first  in   1831,   and   afterwards  in 
1 830.    llegidarity  of  habit,  and  calnmess  of  mind,  might  jwrhaps 
have  done  much  for  his  constitution,  even  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Belfast ;  but  the  dissolution  of  parliament  in  l>eccmber,  1834, 
a^ritatcd  him  with  fresh  excitement,  and  renewed  hopes  of  re- 
lurnintr  to  public  life.     Oft'ers  were  tmnsmitted  of  political  sup- 
])()ri  from  nirminfjham,  South  Durham,  and  various  places^  wiin- 
out,  however,  such  prospects  of  success  as  induced  him  with  his 
rapidly  advancing  indisposition,  to  run  any  hazard.     It  may  Ik? 
fruitless  to  assure  his  biographer  of  the  fact,  but  the  day  for  the 
ex-uomince  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  was  gone  bj'.     More  im- 
l)ortant  matters,  too,  we  cordially  believe,  were  pressing  on  hi^ 
attention.     The  realities  of  another  world  began  to  rise  solemnly 
])eyond  the  horizon  of  time ;  and  a  better  i)ortion  lay  in  store 
for  him  than  rhetorical  triumphs,  or  parliamentary  disiippoint- 
ments.     He  had  long  felt  the  firmest  conviction  that  the  hour 
drew  near  when   '  he  should  die  and  not  live.'     Iteligion  hwl 
beckoned  to  him  in  his  boyhood ;  had  sometimes  swayed  hi? 
youth,  and  even   influenced  his  understanding  in  rijwr  yeans; 
but  never  had  it  so  reached  his  heart,  as  that  he  fully  appre- 
hended it.     '  It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  the  vehemence  ot  his 
disposition  during  the  few  years  of  his  public  life,  and  the  eanictl 
sincerity  with  which  his  whole  soul  was  thrown  into  the  philan- 
thro])ic  plans  he  had  formed,  led  him  to  pursue  his  various  ob- 
jects in   ])arliament  with  so  great  an  absoq)tion  of  mind,  as  to 
leave  too  little  room  during  this  period  for  qniet  reflection,  or 
occupation  on  still  higher  topics.'     The  last  few  months  of  his 
existence,  therefore,  i)resented  him   with  much  to  do;    whilst 
Iiai)j)ily  he  souglil  for  rest,  where  alone  it  is  to  Ik?  found.     The 
liolv  scri])turos  were  now  rarely  out  of  his  hands.     His  convcr- 
sat  ion  seemed  ever   hovering   ujxm  *  the  one    thing  neeilful/ 
ICarnest  and  huml)le  praver  led  him  as  a  poor  repentant  sinner 
to  the  cross  of  (Christ,     llis  faith  hi  the  blessed  atonement  puri- 
(ied  his  heart  as  it  overcame  the  world.     Vehemence  of  inlc^c^l 
al>()nt  secular  affairs  softened  down  hito  universal  submisfrion  l<» 
the  wiil  of  God.     His  entire  temj)er  changed.     Irritability  gnw 
transtonned   into  j)aliencc  and  calmness.     Silent  endurance  of 
pain,  '  which  had  never  before  l>een  a  feature  in  his  charactir,* 
now  marked  successive  (hiys  and  nights  of  agony,  during  which 
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the  okl  man  was  decaying,  ami  all  things  were  hecoming  new. 
His  only  intense  ilcsirc  was  to  reahKC  that  pai'ticipatioQ  in  the 
availing  sufferiogs  of  his  lledccmcr,  which  might  unable  him  to 
exclaim  with  the  apostle,  '  Our  light  affliction,  which  is  but  for 
a  moment,  workcth  out  for  iis  a  far  more  exceeding  and  eternal 
weight  of  glory.'  It  is  further  remarkable  that  whereas,  durine 
hesUb]  an  overweening  coniidcncc  in  his  own  principles  had  lea 
him  constantly  '  to  speak  of  his  opponents  in  terms  of  unsparing 
severity,'  he  manifested,  for  months  before  hia  departure,  a  total 
change  in  this  respect.  Anger  melted  into  love,  contempt  into 
respect,  anathemas  into  '  charitable  suppositions.'  There  is  no 
teacher  like  personal  sorrow,  especially  as  the  shadows  lengthen, 
and  the  veil  of  the  invisible  world  trembles  before  it  parts  asun- 
der. Gentleness  and  meekness  made  all  bis  bed  in  his  sickness ; 
and  inasmuch  as 

The  cliarnber  ivhere  the  gooJ  man  meets  his  Tate, 
Is  privileged  beyond  the  common  walks  of  life. 
Quite  on  the  verge  of  heaven  ; — 

we  naturally  linger  rountl  it.  Love  divine,  we  humbly  trust, 
has  baptized  even  our  strougcet  political  predilections.  Towards 
the  evening  of  the  28th  of  July,  1836,  he  seemed  gradually 
sinking  away,  but  about  three  o'clock  on  Wednesday,  the  next 
moniing,  he  a  little  revived,  and  recovered  both  sensation  and 
s[>eech. 

'  Oncofliisivfttching  friends  cam  estly  asked,  'If  he  felt  the  presence 
of  (!od  supporting  liim  in  this  hour  of  need.'  lie  instantly  replied, 
*  I  know  that  my  Kedecmcr  livetli ;  and  tliat  though  in  my  flesh, 
worms  destroy  this  body,  yet  with  mine  eyes  shall  I  behold  Him,  whom 
I  shall  see  far  myself,  and  not  another,  tJiougb  my  reins  be  consumed 
within  me.'  Ills  friend  answered,  by  quolmg  the  promise,  '  Tliou 
wilt  keep  him  in  perfect  peace  whose  mind  is  stayed  on  thee,  because 
he  tnisteth  in  thee.'  Upon  which,  he  gratefully  acknowledged  the 
faithfulness  of  God,  adding,  '  Though  I  walk  through  the  valley  of 
llie  shadow  of  death,  I  will  fear  no  evil,  for  Thou  art  with  me,  and 
thy  rod  and  thy  staff  they  comfort  me.'  He  then,  in  a  few  broken 
sentences,  most  touchuigly  expreaeed  his  sense  of  hia  own  utter  nn- 
ivorthincBs,  and  his  entire  depcndancc  on  the  atoning  saeriiice  of  the 
great  Propitiator  ;  adding  a  verso  of  a  favourite  hymn,— 

'  Take  my  poor  heart,  and  let  it  be 
I'or  ever  closed  to  all  but  Thee  ; 
Seal  thou  my  breoat,  and  let  me  wear 
Tlial  pledge  of  love  for  ever  there.' 

'  Thcfle  were  almost  tlie  last  ayllublcs  he  uttered,  for  he  shortly  after- 
wards sunk  into  a  doze,  and  gradually  passed  away,  expiring  about 
six  o'duck  in  the  moniing  of  the  29th  of  July,  being  tlien  in  the  fifty- 
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The  oiiginal,  which  is  in  Rabbinical  Hebrew,  is  said  to  have  been 
saved  from  the  destruction  of  Jenisalom,  through  the  as«stance  of 
a  Roman  officer,  by  a  lew,  who  fled  to  Sevilia,  and  it  was  finally 
printed  at  Venice,  m  its  original  language,  in  1613.  Of  the  triitn 
<H' plausibility  of  this  account  the  reailer  must  judge;  it  appears  to 
U8  extremely  improbable  that  a  soldier  of  Titus  should  take  any 
interest  in  the  preservation  of  Jewish  records,  aud  surely  the 
history  of  the  migration  of  the  Book  of  Jasher  into  Egypt  must 
be  a  fable. 

Let  us  now  pass  on  to  ibc  hook  itself,  respecting  which  WG 
hope  we  have  raised  some  curiosity  in  our  readers. 

'  This  is  the  book  of  the  generations  of  raan  whom  God  created  upon 
the  earth  on  the  day  when  the  Lord  (iod  made  heaven  and  earth.' 

Such  is  the  opening  to  the  work  ;  thus  at  once  disagreeing 
with  the  Bible  in  a  material  point ;  for  whatever  length  of  time 
we  may  assign  to  the  word  '  day,'  the  Bible  is  precise  in  de- 
claring that  man  was  the  sole  creation  of  that  division  of  time 
called  the  sixth  day.  It  was  certainly  judicious  in  the  author 
not  to  put  forth  any  new  hypothesis,  nor  to  give  sanction  to  any 
of  the  present  schemes  respecting  the  mode  of  the  earth's  forma- 
tion ;  bad  he  done  so,  he  would  probably  have  drawn  upon  him- 
self contradiction  and  argument,  which  wonld  certainly  not  have 
aided  a  belief  in  the  authenticity  of  his  narrative ;  we  must 
therefore  applaud  the  prudence  which  leads  him  to  commence 
his  history  with  the  creation  of  Adam,  whence  he  passes  rapidly 
on  to  bis  expulsion  from  the  garden  of  Eden,  comprising  in 
twelve  verses  the  account  of  his  creation,  fall,  and  punishnicnt. 
Here,  again,  our  author  is  wise ;  had  he  given  the  history  of  the 
temptation  at  greater  length,  he  might  have  found  it  dimcult  to 
steer  clearly  lietween  the  general  orthodox  view  of  the  subject, 
and  the  opinions  of  the  orthodox  Dr.  I<amb,  as  given  in  his 
little  volume  on  Hebrew  hieroglyphics. 

The  account  of  Cain  and  Abel  is  more  diffuse,  and,  to  say  the 
least  of  it,  vciy  extraordinary,  inasmuch  as  that  Abel  is  said  to 
have  been  murdered  with  the  '  iron  jwrt  of  a  ploughing  instru- 
ment.' This  is  startling ;  but  as  we  read  in  Scripture  that 
Tubal  Cain  was  a  worker  in  brass  and  iron,  it  would  perhaps  be 
unjust  to  decide  against  Jasher  upon  this  point  solely.  Again, 
the  Bible  tells  us  that  in  thedaysofEnos,  the  son  of  Setb,  'men 
began  to  call  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord.'  Jasher  says  that  in 
the  lime  of  Enos,  '  the  sons  of  men  made  images  of  brass  and 
iron,  wood  and  stone,  and  they  bowed  down  and  served  them.' 
This  is  rather  contradictory  to  Scripture. 

The  speech  of  Lamech  to  his  wives  has  puzzled  commentators ; 
various  meanings  have  been  fastened  upon  it,  but  oone  which 
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are  satisfactory.  Jashcr  explains  it  in  quite  a  new  manner ;  and 
if  we  cannot  give  it  the  praise  of  protMibility,  we  must  at  least 
allow  his  story  to  be  perfectly  original.     It  is  as  follows : — 

I^mcch  being  old,  and  nearly  blind,  is  walking  in  the  field 
with  his  son.  Tubal  Cain,  when  Cain,  the  son  of  Adam,  ad- 
vances towards  them : 

'  And  Tubal  Cain  told  his  father  to  draw  his  bow,  and  with  the 
arrows  he  smote  Cain,  who  was  yet  far  off,  and  he  slew  him,  for  be 
appeared  to  them  to  be  an  animal.' 

Surely  this  is  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  word  of  Scripture, 
that  a  mark  was  set  upon  Cain,  ^  lest  any  finding  him  snould 
kill  him.'  But  further.  *  And  I.«amech  was  very  much  grieved 
at  having  done  this,  and  in  clapping  his  hands  twether,  he 
struck  his  son,  and  caused  his  death.'  A  man  ^old  and  advanced 
in  years,'  *  his  eyes  very  dim,'  kills  his  son  by  a  touch  of  his 
hand  1  Lamech's  wives,  *  hated  him  from  that  day,'  refusing  to 
dwell  with  him ;  but  upon  his  remonstrance,  and  by  the  advice 
of  Adam,  the  domestic  feud  was  healed.  If  we  could  set  aside 
the  improbability  of  Cain  being  mistaken  for  a  beast  of  the 
forest,  and  a  young  man  being  kmed  by  a  blow  of  the  band,  we 
might  acknowledge  that  this  tale  throws  some  light  upon  the 
words  of  Lamech  as  given  to  us  by  Moses ;  but  we  rest  our  un- 
belief upon  the  mark  set  on  Cain. 

We  have  next  a  long,  and  rather  interesting  account  of  Enoch, 
but  it  is  wound  up  by  a  most  absurd  description  of  the  ascension 
of  the  holy  man  into  heaven,  and  of  the  place  being  covered 
with  snow,  and  *  larae  stones  of  snow,'  under  which  the  kings  of 
the  earth  sought  for  JEnoch.' 

'  And  Methusaleh  called  his  name  Noah,  saying,  the  earth  was  in 
his  days  at  rest,  and  free  from  corruption,  and  Lamech,  his  father, 
called  his  name  Menachem,  saying,  this  one  shall  comfort  us  in  our 
works  and  miserable  toil  in  the  earth,  which  God  had  cursed.' 

To  this  verse  is  appended  the  following  note : — 

*  Menachem  signifies  a  comforter.  We  have  no  account  in  Scripture 
of  his  being  called  Menachem,  although  the  reason  why  he  might 
have  had  that  name  is  given  as  it  is  here;  '  this  one  will  comfort  us' 
(Gen.),  which  does  not  so  well  accord  with  the  name  Noah,  which 
means  to  rest* 

We  confess  we  do  not  see  much  diflPerence  in  the  two  names. 
Menachem  is  Noah  with  the  prefix  My  and  the  final  31,  The 
ch  hard,  belongs  to  the  Syriac  and  Cophtic  languages,  but  is 
used  in  the  name  of  Noah  by  Sir  W.  Drummond,  which  learned 
writer  calls  M  the  nominal  prefix.  Jasher  says  that  at  the  time 
of  the  birth  of  Nosh,  men  sowed  the  earth,  and  gathered  a  little 
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food  from  it,  their  toil  having  hitherto  been  vain.  The  master 
picture  of  the  Book  of  Jasber  is  to  lie  the  description  of  the 
entry  of  the  animals  into  the  ark ;  we  forbear  a  quotation,  as  we 
would  by  no  means  injure  so  beautiftil  a  lesson  of  filial  pietj  as 
is  here  presented  to  us. 

We  pass  on  to  Nimrod,  whose  history  is  given  at  considerable 
length,  and  certainly  whatever  extravagant  stories  may  have 
been  fabled  of  the  height  of  the  Tower  of  Babel,  this 
account  throws  them  all  into  the  shade.  An  extraordinary  tale 
is  likewise  told  respecting  the  birth  of  Aljraham.  Terah's  answer 
to  the  king  throws  anew  light  upon  ancient  legislation;  but 
however  we  may  praise  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors,  we  should 
scarcely  he  inclined  to  take  example  from  the  instance  intimated 
by  Jaslier,  and  constitute  the  youngest  son  the  heir  of  his 
father. 

As  we  proceed,  new  wonders  open  on  us.  The  Book  of 
Jasher  is  much  more  minute  and  exact  than  that  of  Moses, 
in  giving  to  each  of  the  descendants  of  Noah  his  coimtry  and 
dwelling  place.  After  the  overtlirow  of  Babel,  we  read  of 
the  second  dispersion  ;  we  have  here  '  the  Francum  who  dwelt 
in  the  land  of  Franza,  by  the  river  Senoh.'  Also  the  land  of 
Tuskanah,  of  Makdonia,  of  Curson,  and  even  of  Italia.  '  The 
Bomim  who  dwell  in  the  valley  of  Canopia,  by  the  river  Tibreu.' 
What  an  invaluable  acquisition  to  the  Heralds  College  would 
this  book  have  been,  had  our  own  country  been  named  in  the 
comprehensiue  list.  But  we  have  endeavoured  in  vain  to  identify 
the  Thames  or  the  Humber  with  any  of  the  rivers  here  men- 
tioned. We  have  some  deep  speculations  as  to  the  origin  of  the 
name  given  to  our  classical  river  on  which  Oxford  stands ;  the 
conjunction  of  the  name  of  the  Egyptian  deity,  Isis,  with  that  of 
the  aniiiial  sacred  to  her  worship,  is  rather  strange,  and  we  should 
be  glad  to  see  it  elucidated;  happily  for  our  equanimity,  ue 
had  no  hope  that  Jasher  would  tlius  befriend  us ;  we  are  not 
therefore  disappointed  that  this  little  island  of  ours  was  deemed 
not  worthy  of  a  place  in  this  veracious  chronicle  of  the  ancestors 
of  mankind.  We  trust  our  brethren  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic  bear  their  exclusion  with  equal  fortitude,  hut  the 
Potomac  might  have  found  a  place  in  the  list. 

We  must  not  linger  over  the  interesting  and  instructive  history 
of  Terah's  idols ;  we  have  heard  that  such  tales  are  still  madie 
part  of  the  Jewish  education,  but  it  cannot  he  so  among  the 
more  intelligent  members  of  that  nation.  Our  own  nursery 
tales  of  giants  and  ogres  are  absurd  enough,  but  we  are  content 
with  travestying  the  mythology  of  far  off  lands  and  bygone 
times,  we  do  not  touch  the  religious  belief  of  our  own  day. 

The  next  strange  talc  b  the  origin  of  the  title  Pharaoa ;  and 
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here  all  previous  suppositions  arc  shewn  to  be  erroneous.  Variuu* 
iriter|)retations  have  been  given  to  this  word,  some  of  them  iiion* 
curious  than  probable,  but  all  being  founded  ui>on  a  plausible 
etymology,      i  he  word  Pharaoh  is  probably  a  solar  title  from  the 
Copthic  Fhre^  and  perhaps  roe^  rex.     lij^  the   Greek  jKiwers  of 
notation  these  letters  make  008,  the  number  of  the  old  and  ini- 
]K»rfect  Ncros,  tliereby  proving  the  early  colonization  of  Egypt 
frmn  India.     The  book  of  Jasher,  however,  relates  a  stor}'  of  a 
wild  man  named  Rikayon  who  took  possession  of  an  '  Egyjiiian 
s:opulchrc,'  and  by  exacting  a  payment  for  all  the  dead  requirins; 
to  be  burled  there,  at  length  became  so  rich  as  to   lie  cbosiii 
'  jm'fect'  over  Egypt,  whence  he  raised  himself  to  the  suprvuio 
))()W(r.     Surely  this  hint  will  not  be  lost  upon  our  govenimeni: 
the  (lead  have  hitherto  been  taxed  indirectly  only  ;  but  at  tlii* 
tiiiu»,  wluMi  famine  stalks  through  the  land,  threatening  to  mow 
down  her  thousands,  such  a  tax  as  that  of  Uikayon  PlianiiiL 
would  embrace  all  alike,  the  dissenter  as  well  as  the  churchman, 
and  would  be  extremely  profitable  to  the  revenue.     We  recoru- 
mond  it  to  the  notice  of  Mr.  Mackinnon. 

\Vc  really  caimot  touch  upon  all  the  absurdities  of  this  Unik : 
their  name  is  I^egion ;  we  must  pass  on  quickly.  A  jiart  of  ihc 
twenty-second  chapter  is  a  copy  of  the  o}X!ning  of  the  book  ot" 
Jol),  but  ilasher  by  no  means  elucidates  that  difficult  ])as:ia2e. 
Again,  in  the  history  of  Joseph,  we  find  this  remarkable  vcfm*. 
— J()se))h  sjx;aks. — 

*  An<l  if  I  havii  .siiuujil  unto  yoii,  arc  you  not  the  sons  (^f  Abraham. 
T.siinc,  and  Jacob?  if  they  saw  an  oq>han  they  liail  r«mipa-.-ion  m\t 
liini,  or  one  that  was  hunpjry  they  gave  liim  bn»a(l  to  oat,  or  onr-  Tl..i! 
was  thirsty  they  gave  him  water  to  ilrink,  or  one  that  was  naketl  i!j' v 
eoverod  him  with  jrarmentsi" 

l^his  passage  seems  rather  out  of  place  in  a  Rabbinical  work. 
we  wonder  that  the  composer  or  compiler  should  havccomniittetl 
sucli  a  blunder.  The  similarity  to  the  book  of  Job  was  ^tanliiu; 
enough,  but  this  at  once  declares  the  comparatively  modern 
origin  of  the  book  of  Jasher. 

The  history  of  Joseph  is  well  and  touchingly  toUl ;  but  wo 
wish  lliat  tlic  little  episode  of  the  beast  speaking  to  Jacob,  and 
assuring  him  that  it  was  not  he  who  destroyetl  hi.<  son,  liad  been 
ici't  out,  it  somnchat.  injures  the  harmony  of  the  narrative.  After 
the  death  of  Jacob,  we  have  the  history  of  a  war  between  hi< 
sons  and  those  of  Esau ;  with  the  latter  the  children  of  Seir  wen- 
allied,  probably  bv  the  marriage  of  Esau  with  Aholibamah,  '  ihe 
daughter  ol'  Anah  the  dangiiter  of  Zibeon  the  Ilivite:  •  Hi\i 
Ix'ing  the  son  of  lltu*,  the  son  of  Canaan,  and  Seir  btungal^o  the 
sou  of  llur;)  disputes  arising,  the  children  of  Esau  Si*nt  i^^x 
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assistance  to  '  Angeas,  King  of  Africa,  the  same  is  Dirifibah,'  and 
by  bis  aid  they  were  victorious,  driving  the  children  of"  Soir  onl 
of  the  land,  and  dividing  it  among  themselvps.  Some  of  the 
sons  of  Esau  having  gone  over  to  the  enemy  in  the  battle,  the 
conquerors  determined  that  tliey  would  have  a  stranger  to  reign 
over  them,  because  they  vrerc  angry  against  their  brethren ;  and 
they  chose  Bela,  the  son  of  Peor,  from  the  people  of  Angeas, 
King  of  Uinabah.  This  a  singuloi'  coincidence  with  Genesis, 
vi.  xxxvi.,  viii.  32: — 

'  And  Bela,  the  son  of  Peor  rcigiied  in  £dom,  and  the  name 
of  his  city  was  Dinabah.'     He  is  the  first  king  of  Edom. 

In  chapter  fifty-eight,  we  read  that  Pharaoh,  King  of  I^ypt, 
(lied,  and  Magron,  his  son,  reigned  in  his  stead. 

'  And  Pharaoh  communded  Joseph  before  his  death  to  be  a  father 
to  his  son  Slagroit,  and  that  Magrou  should  be  under  the  cure  of 
Joseph,  anU  under  his  counsel,* 

This  perfectly  agrees  with  recent  historical  discoveries  in 
Egypt;  it  being  shewn  by  hieroglyphics  and  paintings,  that 
Joseph  was  guardian  to  the  successor  of  his  bene&tctor ;  thus 
Jasher  is  corroborated. 

The  succeeding  chapter  we  must  pass  over;  Angeas  King  of 
Africa,  Tumua  King  of  Bibuta,  and  Lncus  King  of  Sar- 
(hinia,  being  rather  apocryphal  personages.  In  chapter  sixty- 
one,  we  have  a  wonderful  account  of  the  first  aiiueduci  on  record. 
It  was  built  by  Angeas,  to  convey  the  waters  of  Pumiah,  in 
Cluttim,  to  Africa,  (or  IJinabah)  fur  the  use  of  his  queen,  who 
was  of  the  city  of  Puzimna,  in  the  land  of  Chittim.  This  is 
worthy  of  investigation,  as  a  watercourse  has  been  discovered  at 
Potra,  the  capital  of  Edom. 

Upon  the  death  of  Magron,  Melol  his  son  reigned  in  his  stead. 
The  sons  of  Jacob  were  dead,  and  another  generation  bad  risen 
tip ;  then  follows  an  account  resembling  that  of  Moses,  of  the 
oppression  inflicted  upon  the  Israelites  by  order  of  Pharaofa, 
Balaam,  the  son  of  Peor,  was  then  residing  at  the  I^yptian 
court,  and  he  it  was  who  counselled  the  king  to  drown  the 
Israelitish  children.  To  avoid  this  the  women  left  their  infants 
in  the  field,  '  And  the  Lord  who  had  sworn  to  their  ancestors  to 
multiply  tbem,  sent  one  of  his  ministering  angels,  which  are  in 
heaven,  to  wash  each  child  in  water,  to  anomt  and  swathe  it, 
and  to  put  into  its  hands  two  smooth  stones,  from  one  of  whidi 
it  sucked  milk,  and  from  the  other  honey,  and  he  caused  its  htar 
to  grow  to  its  kneen,  by  which  it  might  cover  itself,  to  comfort  it 
and  to  cleave  to  it,  through  his  compassion  for  it.'  A  note  by 
the  translator  shows  this  to  be  a  Rabbinical  &hle. 

The  history  of  the  birth  and  in&ocy  of  Moaes  is  giren  as  ia 
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the  Bible.  Meanwhile,  ^  and  the  labour  of  Egypt  strengthened 
upon  the  children  of  Israel  in  those  d^ys ;  and  behohC  if  one 
brick  was  deficient  in  any  man's  daily  labour,  the  £g\'ptluu3  took 
Ills  youngest  boy  by  force  from  his  mother,  and  put  uim  into  the 
building  in  the  place  of  the  brick  which  his  father  bad  left 
wanting.'  A  resource  not  likely  to  ensure  the  stability  or  security 
of  Pharaoh's  treasure  cities!  Wc  have  a  curious  stoiy  of 
Moses'  taking  the  crown  from  the  king's  head  and  putting  it  on 
his  own,  while  he  was  yet  a  child,  and  of  the  consternation  which 
this  action  caused  in  the  court  of  Pharaoh.  Moses  however,  by 
the  help  of  an  angel,  gets  over  the  difficulty,  and  rises  in  tavour 
with  Pharaoh.  After  killing  the  Egyptian,  Moses  fled  to  Cush, 
where  he  was  well  received  by  Kikianus,  kinjj  of  that  coimtrv, 
whom  he  assisted  in  his  wars ;  and,  on  tlie  death  of  Kikianus, 
he  was  chosen  king,  and  reigned  forty  years,  at  the  end  of  which 
time  there  was  a  rebellion,  by  which  Moses  was  deposed.  Then 
follows  his  residence  in  Midian,  during  which  time  Pharaoh  died; 
under  his  successor  the  cruelties  practised  upon  the  IsraeUtes 
were  increased.  Wc  have  next  a  most  w^onderful  story  of  a  stick 
w  hich  Adam  had  brought  from  Eden,  and  which  had  passed  by 
the  patriarchs  down  to  Joseph,  after  whose  death  Reuel  took  it 
and  planted  it  in  his  garden.  *  And  all  the  mighty  men  of  the 
Kinites  tried  to  pluck  it  when  they  endeavoured  to  get  Zipporah, 
his  daughter,  but  they  were  unsuccessful. 

*  So  tliat  stick  remained  planted  in  the  garden  of  Reuel,  until  he 
oanic  who  had  a  right  to  it  and  took  it.' 

This  stick  enables  Moses  and  Aaron  to  enter  the  house  of 
Pharaoh,  which  was  guarded  by  two  lions.  The  history  of  the 
rods  is  given  at  rather  greater  length  than  in  the  Bible,  but  it  is 
not  made  clearer.  We  have  then  the  *  plagues'  and  the  departure 
of  the  Israelites.  In  the  account  of  the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea, 
Jashcr  expressly  states  that  Pharaoh  escaped,  *and  not  one  man 
was  left  excepting  Pharaoh,  who  gave  thanks  to  the  Lord,  and 
believed  in  him,  therefore  the  Lord  did  not  cause  him  to 
))erish  at  that  lime  with  the  Egyptians.  And  the  Lord  ordered 
an  angel  to  take  him  from  among  the  Egyptians,  who  cast  him 
upon  the  land  of  Nineveh,  and  he  reigned  over  it  for  a  long 
time.' 

The  fight  with  Amalek  is  related,  and  we  pass  <m  to  Sinni. 
l^he  history  of  the  golden  calf  and  all  relating  to  the  giving  of 
the  law  is  very  succinctly  told.  Wc  need  not  follow  the  Israelites 
in  their  wanderings  and  subsecpient  victories,  but  we  must  notice 
the  miracle  of  Joshua.  Our  readers  remember  Joshua,  x.  cli. 
13  vei'se.  Jiishcr  says,  *  And  the  Lord  hearkened  to  the  voice 
of  Joshua,  and  the  sun  stood  still  in  the  midst  of  the  heavens. 
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and  k  stood  still  six  and  thirty  moments ;  and  the  moon  also 
stood  still  and  hastened  not  to  go  down  a  whole  day/  The 
Hebrew  w<Mrd  is  literally  timet. 

It  is  well  that  we  have  arrived  at  the  end  of  our  task,  for  we 
find  Britannia  named  as  one  of  the  places  conouered  by  Latinus, 
Kuip  of  Chitdm.  Kemania  is  also  mentionea  as  beumffii^  to 
EKmiy  son  of  Javan,  in  the  same  verse.  Britannia  and  Eer- 
nania  v^ere  therefore  in  Greece,  as  Hellas  is  supposed  to  be 
derived  fiom  Elisha;  Kemania  is  probably  Acamania.  Our 
hock  closes  with  the  death  of  Joshua. 

Now  the  question  is  to  be  answered.  What  is  the  Book  of 
Jaaher?  Is  it  'a  monument  of  hbtory/  'peculiarly  calculated 
to  illustrate  and  confirm  the  sacred  truths  handed  down  to  us  in 
the  Scriptures  7  Such  are  the  words  of  the  translator.  Who  he 
is^  we  are  not  told ;  but  Mr.  Noah,  the  American  publisher, 
speaks  of  his  'admitted  learning  and  ability.'  We  hope,  how- 
ever, that  as  he  resides  in  England,  he  will  make  himself  known 
by  name. 

The  work  is  doubtless  a  literary  curiosity.  It  contains 
passages  which  might  startle  us  into  a  momentary  belief  in  its 
authenticity,  but  is  so  encumbered  with  what  we  know  must 
be  spurious,  that  considerable  industry  and  resolution  are  re- 

3uired  to  disengaf^e  the  particles  of  truth  from  the  mass  of 
oubtful  matter.  We  must  leave  it  to  our  readers,  if  they  be 
inclined,  to  attempt  this  cleansing  of  the  Augean  stable ;  there 
are  passages  and  touches  of  beauty  which  will  repay  their  trouble. 


Art.  III.  TTie  Ilutfort/  of  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society  from  1792  to 
1842.  By  Rev.  F.  A.  Cox,  D.D.,  LL.D.  To  which  is  added  a 
Sketch  of  the  General  Baptist  Mission.  2  Vols.  12mo.  London: 
Ward  and  Co.     1842. 

The  history  of  modem  missions  is  one  of  the  most  instructive 
chapters  in  the  annals  of  our  race.  The  lessons  which  it  incul- 
cates are  of  the  highest  practical  utility,  while  the  prospects  which 
it  opens  up  are  exhilarating  in  the  last  degree.  Like  many  of 
the  most  important  movements  of  our  world,  these  missionary 
enterprises  were  little  noticed  at  their  commencement  States- 
men were  too  much  engrossed  with  their  worldly  vocation  to 
notice  them,  and  philosophers,  with  all  their  professed  love  of 
wisdom,  were  too  earthly  and  contracted  in  their  views  to  esti- 
mate aright  their  character  and  bearing.  They  were  therefore, 
at  first.  Known  only  to  a  few,  and  those  few  were  men  who 
sympathized  with  their  spirit  and  deemed  their  religious  object 
of  paramount  importance.     Even  the  Christian  church  was  for  a 
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•nntf  nr^Tri^Tui  11  zitsr  •'tgrnK  icc  soQid:.ty  by  the  dogmas  of  a 
T«=^^rs5  -iiifjitiaT-  —  JTwcrV  r-ear  hii^iffneuce  and  Direct 
Tiif^  rjiiiii  zj:c.  ii:'V'-fP»:.  Jorg  ^i. m  lin  anknowii.  Their 
^imnHT  1P3&  ^c  ^zrsaare.  t^irar  oonne  of  prooedaxe  too 
aggriatti,  szii.  :^  rsEeiCim  Var^  ther  c^i  upcfti  the  pievalent 
Tn:i:itfncg  unf  ^nz^siliiiiesi^  vv  too  JntrliigMe  and  marked  to 
ps£3z^  -iitytr  itmc  sc  IVi&sdi  cpinyiig  might  be  entertamed 
r^ct?riiar  ^ictl.  rc!:  izijTrn  ^^j  would  be  fixMn  the  very 
3i*c£scrr  IT  :2e  .::k!«£.  T^nsir  jcects  veie  speediiy  to  be  seen  in 
tpr^irr  z^ziETxr  :c  i^if  xicce.  ^^^ngmc  in  tongues  iutherto  unintel- 
Zirbuf  :l'  Frig-iiai  f  jrs.  ±1*  Y^cociert!!!!  works  of  God.  And  they 
ZTjraryj  1  TTtg^'iiliccs^  cbicve — a  change  whkh  men  could  not 
cii=  5e;.  sni  w^-c.  if^ieT  recvcted  at  home,  as  evil  or  as  good, 
aerjriiztc  a^  r  Trtmcrlnrd  wkh  their  principles,  or  was  friendly 
Qc  f!i;  ccA^rs  ^nii:^  .lAJ  dined  them  to  distant  dimes.  Urns 
:b;  Tr'-^gaccagT-  £:i:e;7rixe  beoske  matter  of  notorietjj  and  it  was 

in  whidi  it  was  held.     Pious  men, 


c  i:  u:c^^£an,  state  priests  derided  it  as 
Hit  pofitidans  of  every  name  represented 
^  scpremacT,  and  the  sore  fixerunner  of 
civil  vi2scx:rd  asc  a.4o<cliI  revoh.  The  ridicide  of  the  worldling, 
rbe  pn:£ftae  btatcr  ot  the  so  called  parish  priest,  the  muttereil 
threat,  azd  cot  an&e«^u£3t!y  the  overt  act  of  hostility,  on  the 
part  ot  civil  fbncdoiianes.  wiere  all  combined  to  crush  the  move- 
mec:  in  its  in£incv : — and  crush  it  thev  must  have  done,  bad 
there  not  been  something  unearthly  in  its  nature,  something  par- 
takiiiig:  of  a  diTioe  vii^klitr,  and  drawii^  its  sustenance  direct 
from  Heaven. 

The  opposition  against  which  the  orimnators  of  modem 
missior.s  had  to  struggle,  could  not  have  ndled  to  accomplish 
its  end  if  their  faith  and  patience  had  not  been  sustained  by 
spiritual  communion  with  the  Most  High.  Deriving  their  con- 
victions of  duty  from  an  enlightened  examination  of  the  sacred 
oracles^  these  men  acted  as  in  the  presence  and  under  the  con- 
scious inspection  of  God.  They  felt  the  solemnity  of  their  vo- 
cation, and  Ustened  with  all  the  docility  of  childhood  to  the 
voice  which  bade  them  go  forward.  They  were  men  ad^ed  to 
the  crisis,  and  executed  their  trust  to  the  admiration  and  astonish- 
ment of  the  Christian  world.  Regardless  alike  of  open  opposition, 
and  of  the  prudential  advice  which  timid  and  slothful  piety  ten- 
dered, they  moved  steadily  on  in  their  course,  appealing  to  the 
result  of  their  labours  as  the  best  answer  to  objectois,  who  were  in- 
accessible to  the  ailment  fix)ra  Scripture.  The  facts  to  which  they 
anpealed  are  now  before  us,  and  we  need  not  say  that  they  trium- 
phantly vindicate  both  the  wisdom  and  the  piety  of  the  men  in 
question.  To  whatever  hemisphere  we  look,  in  whatever  region  we 
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travel,  we  discover  the  marks  of  a  beneficent  interposition  which  is 
making  the  wilderness  and  the  solitary  place  to  be  glad,  and  the 
desert  to  rejoice  and  blossom  as  the  rose.  Men  or  eveiy  colour 
and  of  every  tongue,  firom  the  degraded  Bushman  of  Afiica  to 
the  subtle  and  effeminate  Hindoo,  have  borne  witness  to  the 
omnipotence  of  Chrisdan  truth,  and  have  risen  under  its  in^ 
flnence  to  the  dignity  and  hope  of  an  intelligent  and  redeemed 
nature. 

The  period  when  modem  missions  arose  gives  them  addi* 
tional  interest  It  was  in  the  very  moment  when  a  whole  nation^ 
maddened  by  the  oppression  of  centuries,  had  thrown  aside  at 
once  its  humanity  ana  its  religion,  that  a  few  poor  and  obscart 
men  confederated  for  the  evangelization  of  tne  world.  There 
was  something  eminently  divine  m  the  calm  and  dignified  faith 
¥dth  which,  at  such  a  period,  they  addressed  themselves  to  such 
an  undertaking.  France  was  apparently  lost  to  the  Christiaii 
world,  and  the  poison  of  her  infiaelity  had  spread  widely  througjli 
other  nations,  polluting  their  literature,  and  relaxing  the  boms 
by  which  their  social  relationships  were  held  together.  At  such 
a  moment  it  might  have  been  deemed  enough,  yea,  more  thaa 
was  to  be  looked  for,  that  Christianity  should  retain  its  footings 
that  it  should  continue  to  be  the  recognised  faith,  and  to  find  its 
home  and  its  temple  in  the  hearts  m  any  considerable  number 
of  our  countrymen.  Such  was  the  reasoning  of  manj  who 
ought  to  have  known  better,  but  it  was  far  otherwise  with  the 
men  who,  at  Kettering,  on  the  2nd  of  October,  1792,  resolved 
*  to  act  together  in  society  for  the  purpose  of  propagating  the 
gospel  among  the  heathen.'  Their  sense  of  religious  obligation, 
and  confidence  in  the  ultimate  triumph  of  Christianity,  was 
amply  sufficient  to  counteract  the  discouraging  influence  of 
external  circumstances. 

In  the  career  of  Christian  benevolence,  an  honourable  part 
must  be  assigned  to  the  religious  body  whose  missionary  opera- 
tions are  detailed  in  the  volumes  before  us.  They  were  early  in 
the  field,  and  tended,  by  the  simplicity  and  vigour  of  their  opera- 
tions, combmed  with  the  admirable  qualities  of  the  men  who 
were  foremost  in  the  movement,  to  attract  the  attention,  and  to 
conciliate  towards  missionary  operations  the  confidence  of  other 
denominations.  We  are  not  concerned  with  the  question  of 
priority  which  has  been  urged.  Let  those  who  are  interested 
settle  this.  It  is  enough  for  our  purpose  that  all  evangelical 
bodies  have  engaged  in  the  good  work,  and  that  marks  of  the 
divine  approval  have  rested  on  each.  We  rejoice  in  this  catho- 
licity, and  still  cling  to  the  pleasing  conviction,  notwithstanding 
all  the  strife  and  acrimony  of  our  times,  that  a  period  is  approach- 
ing when  the  essential  unity  of  the  Christian  brotherhood  will 
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bt  pr&r:Jcii!:T  rerv>£rTii?>?d.  a$  it*  ffkirit  will  pi^prail  tfaitH^hoat  the 

The  JoLdk^  anrSres  irooitlT  held  in  ooonexioii  ynih  the 
B«idi3  MksoQST  SocietT,  hsre  oatanlhr  siven  rise  to  an 
iDOOB^i  deisiaid'ibr  iofa^nttioD  respe<W^its  pi»t  histoi;. 
Thk  w Its  f oRseezi.  and  has  been  niselT  prorkfed  for  by  Dr.  Cox, 
wboee  deDomisaikaul  landing,  penwnal  acquaintance  with 
manT  of  iLe  fooovk-rs  of  the  mision,  and  intimate  knowledge  of 
its  ^oAt  }ii?coin\  enuDenilT  qualifr  him  to  execute  the  somewhat 
delicaie  and  difficult  tasiL  In  the  preparation  of  his  work  we 
are  t<4d  that  his  aim  has  been  *  to  diaentangie  the  most  important 
fiicts  from  the  confusioa  into  whidi  thev  Imtc  been  thrown,  to 
introduce  men  and  thing?  as  they  hare  lieen  fiuniliariced  by  per- 
Rioal  knoiK^iedge.  tu  select  the  most  important  biognqphies, 
Emopean  and  oriental,  to  point  out  the  cnigin,  and  trace  the 
results  of  various  misnonanr  operations  in  connexion  with  the 
SodetYy  to  show  the  literarr  as  well  as  rel^;iou8  bearing  of  the 
mifisiony  to  contemplate  its  moral  efiects  and  public  influence, 
and  to  mark  at  every  step  the  superintending  providence  of 
God.'  On  some  accounts  we  should  have  been  glad  if  the  pre- 
paration of  such  a  history  had  been  deferred  a  few  years  longer, 
as  there  are  some  points  which  cannot  yet  be  treated  with  the 
fullness  and  impartiality  which  are  needful  in  order  to  Ining 
out  all  the  le^^sons  that  it  teaches.  We  are  too  near  the 
times,  and  too  intimately  connected  with  the  men  concerned,  to 
do  all  which  the  interests  of  truth  and  the  right  management  of 
futiure  missionary  operations  rcouire.  These  points,  however, 
nuiy  be  reserved  for  futiue  consideration,  and  the  voliunes  be- 
fore us  will  greatly  assist  our  successors  towards  a  correct  esti- 
mate of  the  facts  and  principles  in  question. 

The  origin  of  the  Baptist  Mission  must  be  traced  to  Dr.  Carey, 
its  first  and  most  distinguished  agent  It  will  be  fburnl,  remarks 
]!^Ir.  Fuller,  who  was  intimately  acquainted  with  its  history, 
<  in  the  workings  of  our  brother  Carey's  mind^  which,  for  the 
last  nine  or  ten  years,  has  been  directecf  to  this  object  with  very 
little  intermission.  His  heart  appears  to  have  been  set  upon  the 
conversion  of  the  heathen  before  he  came  to  reside  at  Moulton, 
in  1786.'» 

As  corroborative  of  this  statement.  Dr.  Cox  informs  us;,  on  the 
authority  of  a  sister  of  Mrs.  Carey,  that  his  deep  anxiety  to  en- 
gage the  attention  of  the  Christian  chureh  in  a  devout  and  prac- 
tical consideration  of  the  state  of  the  heathen  worid  had  long 
been  visible  to  his  family  before  it  was  known  to  the  public. 
'  Again  and  again  has  she  observed  him  in  the  attitude  of  intense 

*  Periodical  Accounts.    No.  I.,  p.  I« 
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thought,  the  subject  of  which^  as  it  afterwards  appeared,  was  the 
State  of  the  heathen  world.  She  has  often  seen  him  standing 
motionless  for  an  hour  or  more  in  the  middle  of  a  path  in  his 
garden,  abstracted  from  outward  objects  by  the  woAinm  of  • 
mind  that  had  begun  to  devote  itself  to  a  vast  and  iiewhr  con- 
templated object.'  This  solicitude  was  probably  in  part  clerived 
from  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  Baptist  Association  at  Notting* 
ham  in  1784,  to  hold  a  meeting  on  the  first  Monday  of  every 
month, '  for  extraordinary  prayer,  for  the  revival  of  religion,  and 
for  the  extending  of  Christ's  kmsdom  in  the  world.' 

This  suggestion  proceeded  m>m  the  venerable  Sutcliffe,  of 
Olney,  ana  its  adoption  powerftiUy  contributed  to  the  result 
which  eight  years  auerwards  was  attained  at  Kettering.  In  the 
meantime,  however,  Mr.  Carey  had  to  encounter  mudi  opposi- 
tion. Few  minds  sympathized  with  him.  His  brethren  eeneraUy 
were  opposed  to  his  views,  and  even  the  few  who  regarded  them 
with  favour,  despaired  of  seeing  them  carried  out  *  The  time 
was  not  come,'  or  ^  there  was  work  enough  to  be  done  at  home,* 
was  the  reply  usually  received  when  he  attempted  to  urge  the 
importance  and  practicability  of  a  mission  to  the  heathen.  Most 
men  would  have  sunk  under  the  discouragements  encountered, 
but  Carey  possessed  in  an  eminent  degree  one  characteristic  of 
tnie  greatness,  and  that  carried  him  through.  He  was  true  to 
his  own  convictions,  even  when  opposed  by  those  whose  judg- 
ment and  piety  he  most  respected.  It  was  impossible  to  shake 
his  confidence  in  them.  The  indifference  or  opposition  of  his 
brethren  must  frequently  have  pained,  but  never  induced  him, 
even  for  one  moment,  to  waver  in  his  course.  His  own  mind 
was  clearly  and  fully  made  up,  and  all  the  opposition  he  en- 
countered was  therefore  unable  to  divert  him  from  his  object. 
He  continued  from  1787  to  1790  to  avail  himself  of  every  oppor- 
tunity which  the  ministerial  meetings  of  his  district  afforded,  to 
urge  the  subject  on  the  consideration  of  his  brethren,  and  in 
1791  was  requested  *  partly,'  as  Mr.  Fuller  states,  *  to  satisfy 
brother  Carey,  and  partly  to  gain  time,'  to  publish  an  essay 
which  he  had  prepared  on  the  subject.  In  May  of  the  follow- 
ing year,  Mr.  Carey  preached  before  the  Association  at  Notting- 
ham, from  the  54th  Isaiah,  ^nd  and  3rd  verses,  arranging  his 
remarks  under  two  hortatory  divisions,  which  have  since  become 
the  watchwords  of  the  church.  These  were,  *  Expect  great  things 
from  God;'  ^  Attempt  great  things  for  God.'  The  impression  of 
this  discourse  was  exceedingly  powerful,  and  a  resolution  was 
immediately  passed,  *that  against  the  next  ministers'  meeting  at 
Kettering,  a  plan  should  be  prepared  for  the  piirpose  of  forming 
a  Society  for  propagating  the  gospel  among  the  heathen.' 

In  conformity  with  this  decision,  it  was  rciolved,  on  the  second 
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of  the  following  October,  to  organize  a  Society,  and  as  the  divided 
^:tatc  of  ( -hristcndom  afforded  no  hope  of  a  catholic  association, 
it  was  agreed  to  call  snch  Society  *  The  Particular  Baptist 
Society  for  Propagating  the  Gospel  among  the  Heathen.'  The 
^})iril  of  the  men  who  came  to  this  resolution  was  anything  but 
sectarian,  as  will  appear  by  a  brief  extract  from  an  address  which 
thev  circulated : — 

•  •  Tlioiigh  this  Society  honestly  acknowledged  that  its  founders  were 
of  the  i)arti(uh\r  baptist  pei>iiasion,  we  are  sure  it  was  not  the  interest 
ot*  a  }>arty  thry  wished  to  promote,  but  the  glory  of  oiu'  divine  Lord, 
and  thi'  salvation  of  immortal  souls.  Hence  it  was  proposed,  at  first, 
if  no  o])oning  was  found  for  a  baptist  mission,  to  have  requested  the 
pn»shyterian  and  Moravian  brethren,  who  had  already  been  employed 
in  labonrin;^  amon;j;:  the  heathen,  to  accept  some  assistance  from  our 
subscriptions  ;  for.  by  the  leave  of  the  God  of  heaven,  we  were  deter- 
niini'd  to  do  something  towards  jn-opagating  his  gosi>el  in  hcadieu 
lands.'  ■ — Vol.  i..  p.  4. 

I'liis  was  as  it  should  l)e,  and  every  friend  of  missionary  cfTort 
should  mark  with  his  severest  reprobation  the  slightest  manifes- 
tation of  an  opposite  temper.  If  there  be  one  object  which  calls 
more  than  any  other  for  a  surrender  of  all  party  predilections,  it 
is  surely  that  which  contemplates  the  evangelization  of  the 
heathen  world.  To  permit  the  little  jealousies  of  party  to  inter- 
fere with  the  success  of  so  godlike  an  effort,,  is  to  degrade  our- 
selves in  the  jiidguient  of  an  observing  world,  and  to  prove  our 
utter  luifitness  Ibr  the  work  we  have  undertaken.  That  missionary 
agencies  should  manifest  the  c(mmion  infirmities  of  our  nature 
is  to  be  looked  for,  but  that  they  should  evidence  the  paltrj' 
meannesses  of  sectarian  strife  is  amongst  the  most  humiliating  and 
paiuful  exhibitions  which  can  be  witnessed. 

Tilie  pecuniary  resources  of  the  confederation  were  at  the 
first  extremelv  limited. 

"At  tlie  Ketlerinir  moeling,  oy/  f  ft  e  stco/td  of  October y  the  society 
was  formally  ineor]>orat(Ml;  nnd  the  first  subscription,  nuide  on  the 
spot,  amounted  to  13/.  2.v.  (k/.  This'  sum,  though  really  small,  was 
comparatively  large,  ibr  it  was  the  contribution  of  a  few  poor  but 
cnliLditened  sci\ants  of  »Iesns  Christ.  Jt  was  such  as  to  free  it  from 
ail  ehar^(^  of  ostentation  in  the  motiv*',  an<l  yet  such  as  to  evince  the 
laith  and  tlu!  srlf-saciili<'e  <-{'  those  who  laid  it  on  the  altar  of  God. 
Tiie  wariin;.!^  W(M-ld  was  at  the  time  »*xj>ending  millions  in  sanguinary 
«'onHi('t,  whi(  h  e\haust(Ml  nations,  and  t(»rniinated  in  death  and  deso- 
lalion;  llicse  men  were  mntrihutin;:  to  enhance  the  happiness  of  the 
earth,  and  i)n)m(»te  the  dorv  of  its  Kedeenujr.  '  What  !'  said  the.  ob- 
.ie(!tors  at  tln^  time,  *  is  thirteen  [>ounds  the  mighty  sum  with  which  it 
is  i)roj u),ed  to  undertake  so  vast  n  scheme!'  *  And  were  these  the 
iiieu   and   the   means,'  Imve  said  opponents  since,  in  fifty  years  of 
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reiterated  scorn,  ^  with  which  the  conversiQii  of  the  world  was  to  be 
attempted!'  Preoifielj  so,  we  reply;  for  means  are  aco^yted  of  Grod 
when,  they  are  proportionate  to  possession,  and  Uessed  with  sucoeM 
when  they  are  employed  in  faith.  After  separating  in  much  prayerful 
solicitude,  the  ministers  reassembled  on  the  thirty-first  of  the  same 
month,  when  the  Society  held  its  second  meeting  at  Northampton* 
On  this  occasion,  Mr.  Pearce  of  Birmingham  brought  a  (contribution 
of  seventy  pounds  from  his  friends,  saying  that  th^  had  formed  an 
auxiliary  society.  He  was  then  elected  a  member  of  me  committee.'— - 
lb.,  p.  17,  18. 

Mr.  Thomas,  a  surgeon^  recently  returned  from  Ben^alf 
who,  by  a  singular  occurrence  of  events,  was  at  thb  very  time 
raising  funds  in  London  for  a  mission  to  that  country,  was  re- 
quested by  the  committee  to  go  out  under  their  patronage,  and 
Mr.  Carey  engaged  to  accompany  him.  The  two  men  met  at 
Kettering  in  January,  1793,  and  an  eye-witness  has  left  us  a 
brief,  but  touching  account  of  the  interview.  '  It  was  late  in 
the  evening,'  says  Mr.  Morris,  *  while  they  were  in  full  delibe- 
ration, his  (Mr.  Thomas)  arrival  was  announced.  Impatient  to 
behold  his  colleague,  he  entered  the  room  in  haste,  and  Mr. 
Carey  rising  from  his  seat,  they  fell  on  each  other's  necks  and 
wept.  ....  From  Mr.  Thomas's  account  we  saw,'  said  Mr. 
Fuller,  '  there  was  a  gold  mine  in  India,  but  it  seemed  almost 
as  deep  as  the  centre  of  the  earth.  Who  will  venture  to  explore 
it  ?  *  I  will  go  down,'  said  Mr.  Carey  to  his  brethren,  *  but 
remember  that  you  must  hold  the  ropes.'  We  solemnly  engaged 
to  do  so,  nor  wnile  we  live  shall  we  desert  him.'* 

Mr.  Carey  was  at  this  time  pastor  of  a  church  in  Leicester, 
which,  ^  with  a  noble  and  disinterested  zeal,'  at  once  relinquished 
their  claim  on  his  services,  and  concurred  in  the  propriety  of  his 
acceding  to  the  call  of  his  brethren.  His  spirit,  however,  was 
far  from  being  responded  to  by  all  the  members  of  his  denomi- 
nation. A  meeting  was  convened  at  Devonshire-square,  London, 
for  the  purpose  of  forming  an  auxiliary  society,  at  which  were 
present  thirty-one  persons,  eight  of  whom  were  ministers,  and 
strong  objections  were  urged  by  some  against  the  proposed 
organization.  They  were  willing,  individually,  to  assist,  but 
shrunk  from  the  formation  of  an  auxiliary  through  unwillingness 
to  ^  commit  the  ivhole  denomination,'^  Such  was  the  expression 
used  again  and  a^aiu  on  this  occasion,  and  it  furnishes  an  hu- 
miliating view  of  the  pitiful  policy  which  even  good  men  are 
sometimes  tempted  to  pursue.  Happily  for  the  interests  of  man- 
kind, a  better  spirit  prevailed  in  the  country,  and  London  was 
speedily  compelled,  by  the  force  of  circumstances  and  the  accu- 
mulative evidence  of  facts,  to  abandon  its  fears,  and  take  part  in 
the  noble  enterprise. 

*  Memoirs  of  Fuller. 
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On  June  Idtli^  1793,  Carey  and  Thomas  embarked  on  board 
a  ])anish  East  Indiaman,  and  on  the  11th  of  the  following 
November,  arrived  at  Calcutta.  It  would  be  foreign  from  our 
province,  as  it  is  incompatible  with  our  limited  space,  to  follow 
the  course  of  these  noble  men  in  their  various  and  exhausting 
labours.  The  general  character  of  these  labours  is  well  known 
to  the  Christian  church,  and  such  as  are  desirous  of  being 
minutely  infomied  respecting  them,  may  be  referred  to  the 
Periodical  Accounts  published  by  the  Society.  With  a  self- con- 
secration which  has  never  been  surpassed  in  modem  times,  they 
undertook  the  management  of  two  indigo  factories,  and  sacredly 
devoted  to  the  religious  objects  of  their  mission  the  pecuniary 
resources  thence  obtained.  The  Society  was  thus  relieved 
from  the  supply  of  their  temporal  necessities,  and  direct  influence 
was  obtained  over  more  than  a  thousand  work-people.  The 
views  of  the  brethren  were  sustained  by  the  committee,  though 
not  without  some  apprehension ;  and  a  resolution  was  in  conse- 
quence adopted,  that  *  considering  the  frailty  of  human  nature, 
a  letter  of  serious  and  affectionate  caution  be  addressed  to  them.* 
This  was  both  faithful  and  kind,  and  the  communication  was 
received  in  the  same  spirit  as  dictated  it 

In  the  meantime,  the  Society  at  home  sought  to  strengthen 
the  hands  of  their  brethren,  by  sending  out  others  who  were 
also  desirous  of  preaching  the  gospel  to  the  heathen.  Mr.  Carey 
had  early  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  the  Eastern  languages; 
andaprinting  press,  esteemed  by  the  natives  an  English  idol,  having 
been  set  up  at  Mudnabatty,  on  the  eighteenth  of  September, 
1798,  it  was  felt  to  be  important  that  some  person  qualified  for 
its  superintendence  should  go  out  Mr.  William  Wwxl  speedily 
offered  himself  for  this  ser>ice,  and  in  association  with  Mr, 
Marshman,  and  others,  sailed  for  India  in  May,  1799.  The 
Anglo-Indian  government  was,  at  this  time,  openly  hostile  to 
missionary  operations,  and  its  irreligious  policy  was  too  well 
sustained  by  the  authorities  at  home.  Idolatry,  in  its  most  cruel 
and  licentious  forms,  was  either  fostered  or  connived  at;  while  the 
whole  weight  of  the  administration  was  brought  to  crush  the 
efforts  made  by  Carey  and  his  associates,  for  the  extension  of  the 
faith  which  their  mlers  professed.  And  this,  be  it  remembered, 
was  in  the  good  old  tory  times,  when  William  Pitt  was  premier; 
and  some  men  are  foolish  enough  to  imagine  that  the  scepticism 
and  infidelity  of  radical  politicians  were  excluded  fi'om  the  high 
places  of  the  land.  On  arriving  in  India,  Messrs.  Ward,  Mareh- 
man,  Bruiisdon,  and  Grant,  proceeded  to  the  Danish  settlement 
of  Scrarapore,  and  soon  afterwards  repaired  to  Mr.  Carey,  for 
the  purpose  stated  in  the  following  extract : — 

'  About  the  middle  of  November,  Messrs.  Ward  and  Fountain  went 
to  Mudnabatty,  lo  consxiiVt  vf\\k  Mx«  Cuey  respecting  the  removal  of 
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the  whole  mission  family  to  Seramporc.  He  had  found  it  impractica- 
ble to  remain  at  Kidderpore,  whither  he  had  remoyed,  as  the  faetovy 
at  Mudnabatty  had  declined;  and,  with  all  the  interest  he  could  em- 
ploy, he  was  unsuccessful  in  obtaining  permission  of  the  government 
for  the  missionaries  to  settle  in  the  British  territory.  Besides  this 
necessity^  other  considerations  urged  them  with  great  force  to  unite  in 
one  place.  Tlic  chief  purposes  of  the  mission  would  thus  be  be^ 
carried  on ;  tlic  printing  of  the  Scriptures  most  advantageously  efieptedj 
as  Mr.  TTard  would  then  have  the  inspection  of  the  press;  other  mis- 
sionaries might  be  allowed  to  join  them  at  Seramporc;  and  the  popu« 
lation  was  far  more  numerous  in  that  district  than  in  that  part  5l  the 
country  which  they  determined  to  vacate.' — ^Ib.,  p.  56. 

Mr.  Carey  arrived  at  Serampore^  January  the  tenth,  1800,  and 
was  courteously  received  bv  th6  Danish  governor,  to  whom  he 
was  presented  on  the  following  day.  A  set  of  r^nilations  for 
the  government  of  the  missionary  family  was  speedily  drawn  up^ 
by  which  it  was  provided  that  they  should  preach  and  pray  m 
rotation ;  one  was  to  superintend  the  secular  affidrs  of  the  fiuoiily 
for  a  month,  and  then  another.  Mr.  Carey  was  constituted 
treasurer,  and  Mr.  Fountain  the  librarian.  One  of  their  resolu- 
tions was,  that  *  no  one  should  engage  Iq  private  trade,  but  that 
all  be  done  for  the  benefit  of  the  mission.'  On  the  twenty-fourth 
of  the  following  April,  the  missionaries  constituted  themselves  a 
church,  Mr.  Carey  being  chosen  pastor,  and  Messrs.  Fountain 
and  Marshman  deacons.  Their  daily  avocations  at  this  time  are 
thus  described  by  one  of  their  number : — 

*  '  Our  labours  every  day  arc  now  regularly  arranged.  About  six 
o'clock  we  rise, — brother  Carey  to  his  garden,  brother  Mai*shman  to 
his  school  (a  Bengalee  school  of  forty  children)  at  seven;  brother 
Brunsdon  Felix  (Carey's  son),  and  I,  to  the  printing  office.  At  eight 
tliC  bell  rings  for  family  worship;  we  assemble  in  the  hall,  sing,  read, 
and  pray.  Breakfast.  Afterwards,  brotlicr  Carey  goes  to  the 
translation,  or  reading  proofs,  brother  Marshman  to  school,  and 
the  rest  to  the  printing  office.  Our  compositor  having  left  us,  we  do 
witliout.  ^Ve  print  three  half-sheets  of  2000  each  in  a  week;  have 
five  i)re.ssmcn,  one  solder,  and  one  binder.  At  twelve  o'clock  we 
take  a  luncheon;  tlien  most  of  us  shave  and  bathe,  read  and  sleep 
before  dinner,  which  we  have  at  three.  After  dinner  we  deliver 
our  thoughts  on  a  text  or  question.  This  we  find  to  be  very  pro* 
iitable.  Brother  and  sister  Marshman  keep  their  school  till  after 
two.  In  the  afternoon,  if  business  be  done  in  the  office,  I  read 
and  try  to  talk  Bengalee  with  the  brahmin.  "We  drink  tea  about 
seven,  and  Imve  little  or  no  supper.  AVe  have  Bengalee  preaching 
once  or  twice  in  the  week,  and  on  Thursday  evening  we  have  an  ex- 
perience meeting.  On  Saturday  evening  we  meet  to  compose  differ- 
ences and  transact  business,  after  prayer,  which  is  always  immediately 
after  tea.'  '—lb.,  p.  61,  62. 
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It  was  not  lone  before  the  effect  of  their  labours  was  seen  in 
the  conversion  oi  some  of  the  natives.  On  the  twentj-seocHid 
of  December,  Krishno,  and  three  others,  appeared  before  the 
infant  church  as  candidates  for  its  fellowship.  ^  The  chain  of 
caste  is  broken,'  said  Mr.  Ward,  exultingly,  *  and  who  shall  be 
able  to  mend  it  ?'  This  apostasy  from  the  &ith  of  their  &thers 
aroused  the  fiercest  anger  on  the  part  of  their  heathen  neigh- 
hours,  which  broke  out  in  acts  of  violence  that  sev^ielj  taxed 
the  steadfastness  and  patience  of  the  new  converts. 

*  The  Brahmins,'  writes  Mr.  Carey,  *  are  as  full  of  opposition 
and  strife  as  men  can  well  be.  They  gnash  with  theu:  teeth, 
abuse  with  their  tongues,  and  would  do  more  if  they  could. 
This,  however,  is  only  the  effect  which  the  gospel  may  always  be 
expected  to  produce.  So  long  as  they  could,  by  any  sophistry, 
make  the  common  people  suppose  that  the  gospel  harmonized 
with  their  shastrcs,  all  was  well ;  but  now  the  veil  is  removed, 
and  some  have  voluntarily  trampled  on  the  honoursof  their  caste, 
the  matter  is  quite  altered,  and  the  harmless  Hindoos  are  as 
ferocious  as  Sunderbund  tigers.* 

*  On  the  29th  of  December,  Mr.  Carey  writes  to  Mr.  Sutclifi^ — 
'  Yesterday  was  a  day  of  great  joy.  I  had  the  happiness  to  desecrate 
the  Giinga,  by  baptizing  the  first  Hindoo— namely,  Krishno,  and  my 
son  Felix.*  In  his  journal,  Mr.  Brunsdon  says, — *  There  were  a  great 
number  of  Portuguese,  as  they  are  called,  and  Europeans  present,  as 
well  as  Hindoos.  Brother  Carey  sung,  prayed,  and  preached  in  Ben- 
galee; then  led  down  Felix,  and  baptized  him,  and  afterwards  luishna 
To  the  former  he  spoke  in  English,  *  I  baptize  thee,'  &c. ;  to  the  latter 
in  Bengalee.  It  was  a  very  pleasant  sight  indeed.'  The  Danish 
governor,  being  present,  was  affected  to  tears  by  the  solemnity  of  the 
scene.  *  Yc  gods  of  stone  and  clay,'  exclaims  one  of  the  missionaries, 
*  did  ye  not  tremble,  when,  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
Ghost,  one  of  your  votai-ies  shook  you  as  dust  from  his  feet!'  The 
great  uproar  that  liad  been  excited  occasioned  the  dissolution  of  the 
school  by  the  witlidrawment  of  all  the  "Bengalee  cliildren.'  —  lb., 
pp.  64, 65. 

In  the  meantime  the  missionaries  steadily  pursued  their  work, 
and  on  the  seventh  of  February  1801,  completed  the  printing  <A 
the  Bengalee  New  Testament  The  general  result  of  tSeir 
labours  during  the  first  ten  years  of  their  residence  in  India,  is 
given  by  Dr.  Cox  at  the  close  of  the  third  chapter  of  the  first 
part  of  his  work,  and  we  should  be  glad  to  extract  his  summary 
if  our  limits  permitted.  We  must,  however,  pass  on  to  other 
matters  which  his  volumes  abundantly  supply.  The  missionaries 
were  firequently  brought  into  contact  with  the  British  troops 
stationed  in  various  parts  of  the  continent.  Churches  were 
formed  in  some  of  the  regiments,  and  numerous  converts  were 
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gained.  At  Berhampore^  Mr.  Chamberiain^B  miuiatry  had  been 
eminently  successftd  in  the  case  of  the  twenty-eecona  regfanent, 
in  which  a  church  was  formed^  consisting  of  neariy  forty  men&-> 
bers.    This  regiment  being  ordered  to  the  Isle  of  Erance,  the 

{nous  soldiers,  just  prior  to  their  departure^  addressed  the  bl- 
owing beautifully  simple  letter  to  the  missionaries,  which,  as  an 
evidence  of  the  power  of  religious  truth,  under  circumstances 
most  disadvantageous,  we  readily  transcribe. 

« StpimUr,  18ia 

* '  It  has  pleased  our  heavenly  Father,  in  his  wise  diq[)en8ati(Hi8,  to 
call  us  from  yon  on  military  duty. 

'  We  have  reason,  in  a  peculiar  manner,  to  be  thankful  for  the  many 
benefits  we  have  received  since  it  has  pleased  the  Bish^  of  omr  sonJa 
to  place  us  under  the  ministry  of  the  brethren,  which  has  been  won- 
derfoUy  blessed  among  us,  particularly  the  incessant  labours  of  our 
dear  pastor  in  the  Lord,  brother  Chamberlain. 

*  G^ie  thought  of  parting  with  you,  dear  bretiiren,  is  veary  painful  to 
us,  when  we  consider  the  mutual  love  that  has  subsisted  between  us. 
What  consolation  in  Christ!  what  comfort  of  level  what  fellowBh^»  of 
the  Spirit!  what  bowels  of  compassion!  Oh,  often  have  our  hearts 
glowed  witli  that  love  which  passeth  all  understanding ! 

'  Dear  brethren,  what  shall  we  say?  We  cannot  find  words  to  ex* 
press  our  feelings  of  love  and  gratitude  towards  you. 

'  Pray  for  us,  that  we  may  stand  fast  in  the  faith  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  that  whether  life  or  death,  prosperity  or  adversity,  darkness  or 
light,  awaits  us,  we  may  adorn  the  doctrine  of  Grod  our  Saviour  in  all 
things.  Dear  brethren,  we  now  conclude  with  the  ardent  desire  of 
oiu'  souls,  that  the  love  and  fellowship  of  the  blessed  and  glorious 
Trinity  may  rest  upon  you.'  * — lb.,  pp.  134,  135. 

The  direct  and  obvious  results  of  missionary  efforts  in  India 
have  hitherto  borne  no  comparison  with  those  which  have  been 
realized  in  other  countries.  Hence  has  arisen  something  like 
despondency  and  a  depreciation  of  what  has  actually  been 
achieved.  This  is  not  the  place  for  entering  into  a  discussion  of 
the  causes  which  have  contributed  to  this  difference  of  results, 
else  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  point  out  considerations  which  go 
far  to  account  for  it  It  is  sufficient  for  our  purpose  to  remark^ 
that  enough  has  been  effected  in  India  to  prove  the  power  of 
Christianity  to  triumph  over  the  force  of  caste  and  the  degrading 
and  subtle  superstitions  of  its  inhabitants.  More  has  been  ac- 
complished, even  in  the  way  of  direct  conversions,  than  is  gene- 
rally apprehended ;  and  vast  preparations  have  been  made  for  a 
change,  the  tokens  of  whose  approach  are  yearly  becoming  more 
and  more  visible.  Dr.  Coxs  statements  fully  establish  our 
views. 

'  During  the  years  1815,  1816,  and  1817,  upwards  of  four  hundred 
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were  introduced  into  the  churches  in  India.  Adding  these  to  previous 
accessions,  the  number  of  baptized  individuals  of  different  nations  in 
seventeen  years  amounted  to  nearly  twelve  hundred.  These  were 
diffused  thi*ough  small  communities  of  Christian  fellowship;  churches 
indeed  in  their  essential  character,  though  many  of  them  were  insig- 
nificant in  magnitude;  but  presenting  scenes  of  attractive  verdure  in 
the  moral  wilderness. — '  Let  no  man,  then,  glory  in  men;  let  no  flesh 
glory  in  His  presence;  let  him  that  glorieth,  glory  in  the  Lord  ^one. 
But  it  is  no  part  of  this  duty  to  be  blind  to  what  the  Lord  hath  draie 
for  his  cause,  particularly  when  it  bears  an  aspect  towards  future 
blessings;  for  ^  all  his  works  are  perfect.'  Thus,  his  continoing  his 
word  here;  his  blessing  it  so  far  that  more  than  one  thousand  of 
various  nations  have  come  forward  openly  to  profess  his  name;  his 
sending  it  forth  into  no  less  than  twenty-five  different  places  in  India 
and  the  isles,  in  most  of  which  some  degree  of  fruit  has  already  ap- 
peared; his  raising  up  gifts  suited  to  the  country,  (though  so  mudi 
beneath  those  found  in  the  churches  at  home,)  in  such  a  degree  that 
twenty  of  these  stations  should  spring  as  it  were  out  of  nothing,  being 
formed  by  those  called  in  India,  who,  a  few  years  ago,  were  all  unknown 
to  his  church ;  his  opening  the  way  for  schools  to  be  established,  which 
convey  not  merely  the  elements  of  learning,  but  ideas  which  may 
enable  the  mind  to  judge  between  truth  and  falsehood,  and  to  burst 
those  adamantine  fetters  in  which  it  has  been  so  long  held;  together 
with  his  blessing  them  in  such  a  manner  already,  that  throughout  the 
whole  mission,  there  are  scarcely  less  than  ten  thousand  children  of 
oVery  description,  brought,  in  some  way  or  other,  under  instruction, 
and  this  hitherto  done  chiefly  by  means  furnished  on  the  spot;  surely, 
when  we  consider  what  aspect  all  this  bears  towards  a  future  harvest 
f  enlightened  converts, — of  gifts  that  may  spread  light  and  knowledge 
o  the  utmost  boundary  of  India,  we  cannot  but  feel  grateful.  But  if 
^^e  also  turn  to  the  translations,  which  already  lay  open  the  path  of 
iMvinc  knowledge  to  so  many  millions,  and  glance  at  those  in  prepara- 
tion, which  will  open  the  way  to  nearly  every  nation  from  China  to 
the  borders  of  Persia, — nations  that,  with  the  Indian  Isles,  can  scarcely 
include  a  less  number  than  two  hundred  millions,  besides  the  hundred 
and  fifty  millions  China  is  allowed  by  all  to  contain,  and  with  tliese  a 
full  half  of  mankind,  the  whole  will  surely  furnish  matter  for  gratitude 
and  encouragement' ' — lb.,  pp.  297,  298, 

The  following  account  of  a  Persian  convert  will  be  read  with 
deep  interest  by  all  who  take  pleasure  in  the  development  of 
Christian  principles,  and  the  firm  endurance  of  religious  perse- 
cation.  It  relates  to  Muhummud  Bakur,  a  native  of  Shirai;,  in 
Persia. 

*  At  the  age  of  twelve,  he  went  to  Bengal  with  his  father,  who  died 
at  Dacca.  Being  at  Dacca  in  1813,  a  gentleman  conversed  with  him 
respecting  the  gospel,  and  spoke  in  opposition  to  Mahomet.  At  first, 
the  young  man  was  prejudiced  against  the  truth,  but  in  a  short  time 
p«*ceived  that  he  was  wrong;  and  from  reading  the  gospels  he  became 
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conviueed  of  his  errors.    From  Dacca  he  removed  to  Calcutta^  where^ 
becoming  acquainted  with  Petruse,  he  was  introduced  to  Mr.  Carey* 
A  short  time  after  this,  to  avoid  the  persecution  raised  against  him  bj 
bis  Mussuhnan  acquaintance,  he  went  to  Serampore^  and  remained  two 
or  three  months  under  instruction.   Having  occasion  to  go  to  Calcutta^ 
to  recover  a  trifling  sum  owing  to  him,  he  was  obliged  to  call  at  tba 
hoine  of  a  Mussulman  of  property,  who  treated  him  with  great  out- 
ward respect,  but,  in  the  tobacco  which  was  prepared,  gave  him  som^ 
intoxicating  drug,  by  which  he  became  completely  insensible.    In  this 
state,  they  cut  his  clothes  in  pieces,  and  conveyed  him  on  board  a  skip 
lying  off  Calcutta,  then  on  the  point  of  sailing  to  Muscat.   After  being 
on  board  some  time,  he  recovex^  his  senses,  and  found  himself  in  the 
hold  of  this  ship.    He  then  attempted  to  come  on  deck,  and  oomplaia 
to  the  pilot,  that  the  captain  was  carrying  him  away  without  his  oon«» 
sent;  but  he  was  beaten  on  the  head,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  body, 
in  the  most  violent  manner,  the  scars  of  which  were  visible  on  die  day 
of  his  baptbm.     They  also  tied  his  hands  and  feet,  and  kept  him  in 
this  state  till  the  pilot  had  left  the  vessel,  and  they  were  out  at  sea;  he 
was  then  brought  on  deck,  and  made  to  work  in  the  ship,  on  a  daily 
allowance  of  three  biscuits  and  some  water.     He  was  three  times  tied 
up  by  the  arms  in  the  blazing  sun,  and  ordered,  under  pain  of  worse 
tortures,  to  renounce  Christ.     He  defied  their  threats,  declaring  that 
he  was  no  longer  a  Mussulman,  but  a  Christian.    After  they  had 
sailed  sixteen  days,  a  violent  storm  came  on,  and  continued  some  days, 
obliging  them  to  put  in  at  Goa.     Here  Bakur,  in  the  darkness  of  the 
night,  let  himself  down  into  a  small  boat,  and  got  to  land,  where  he 
prevailed  on    a  Portuguese  man   to   conceal  him  till   the  ship  de- 
parted, which  Wcos  seven  days.     He  then  had  a  passage  given  him  to 
Bombay,  by  a  European  who  wished  to  be  instructed  in  Persian, 
From  Bombay  to  Madras  he  obtained  his  passage  by  working  on  board 
a  ship  proceeding  thither.     At  Madras,  he  happily  heard  of  Mr.  Love- 
less, who  treated  him  with  the  greatest  kindness,  and  introduced  him 
to  the  *  Friend-in-need  Society'  at  that  place,  which  paid  his  passage 
to  Calcutta,  whence  he  hastened  to  Serampore,  to  communicate  the 
joyful  news  of  his  deliverance  from  *so  great  a  death.'     Subsequently, 
he  proceeded  to  Digah,  where  the  brethren  had  long  been  wishing  for 
one  who  could  speak  the  Hindostanee.* — lb.,  pp.  248 — ^250. 

It  IS  well  known  that  after  Mr.  Fuller's  death  misunderstand- 
ings arose  between  the  Serampore  brethren  and  the  society  at 
home,  which  ultimately  led  to  a  separation.  To  these  circum- 
stances Dr.  Cox  is,  of  course,  compelled  to  advert,  and  it  has 
afforded  us  much  pleasure  to  observe  the  kind  and  candid  spirit 
which  pervades  his  narrative.  The  Christian  church  at  large 
deplored  the  dissension,  and  hailed  with  no  common  joy  the  re- 
union, which  was  happily  effected  a  few  years  since.  To  have 
availed  himself  of  his  position  as  an  historian,  in  order  to  re-open 
breaches  which  have  been  healed,  and  to  revive  animosities  over 
which  good  men  have  mourned^  would  have  been  to  commit  a 
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transgression  of  no  ordinary  magnitude,  foreign  alike  to  the 
requirements  of  Christianity  and  the  well-known  kindness  of  the 
writer.  Dr.  (Jox  would  olmously  have  avoided  the  subject 
alt()p;ether,  had  his  doing  so  been  compatible  with  an  honest 
discharge  of  the  duty  undertaken.  This,  however,  could  not  be: 
he  was  bound  to  notice  the  matter,  and  has  done  so  in  a  style 
whicli  merits  the  conunendntion  of  both  parties.  Tlie  recurrence 
of  such  disputes  appears  to  be  an  inevitable  result  of  the  present 
imperfect  state  of  the  church.  They  arc  to  be  deplored — -deeply 
deplored ;  but  ho  who  lakes  advantage  from  tlicni  to  withdraw 
his  }K»i-sonal  services  from  the  missionary  enterprise,  betrays  an 
imsounduess  of  principle  and  perversion  of  mind  which  cannot 
be  too  seriously  deplored.  Our  author  sums  up  his  narrative  of 
the  discussions  which  j)rcccded  the  separation  with  the  following 
brief  passage,  which  wc  extract  for  the  information  of  such  of 
our  readers  as  may  not  be  minutely  informed  respecting  the 
history  of  the  dispute. 

*  The  preo(.Mlinp;  details  will  show  that  the  true  cause  of  the  separa- 
tion bt'twren  Iho  Society  and  the  missionaries  at  Serampore,  was  the 
ivt'ii.-al  ot*  Dr.  Marshniiui,  acting  on  behalf  of  the  latter,  to  render  ac- 
counts of  the  (listiibution  of  moneys,  and  his  tenacity  in  i*etaining  the 
statiojis  under  tlicir  separate  control,  in  connexion  with  the  iiTespon- 
>iblc  body  c<mstitutin<^  the  College  Coinicil.  Siu'ely  it  is  a  correct 
]>rinciple,  ironi  whicli  tlioy,  in  this  instance,  depai'ted,  that  those  who 
ori;.'inatc  and  (continue  to  contribute;  to  tlie  supjwrt  of  missionary 
stations,  should  not  only  be  informed  of  the  objects  to  which  their 
})ecuniary  supplies  are  appropriated,  but  should  also  possess  u  propor- 
tionate share  of  inllucncc,  eitlier  directly  or  indu'cetly,  throuprh  an 
acknowledged  agency;  and  that  agents — that  is,  in  this  case,  mission- 
aries— primarily  sent  out  by  the  funds  of  the  Christian  public^  are  not 
(Mititled  to  act  independently  while  deriving  suppoi*t  from  the  parent 
institution.  The  committee,  therefore,  had  no  alternative  but  to  yield 
to  the  j)ainful  necessity  of  separation.' — lb.,  p.  296. 

Of  the  character  of  Dr.  Marshman,  who  acted  so  prominent  a 
part  in  the  discussions  which  led  to  a  separation  of  the  Serampore 
brethren  from  the  Society,  an  impartial  and  honourable  sketch 
is  g^iven  at  the  close  of  the  first  volume,  which  we  transcribe 
with  sincere  pleasure.  The  author  is  well  known  to  have 
differed  from  l)r.  Marshman  on  some  })oints  of  considerable 
practical  importance,  and  his  testimony  to  the  moral  worth  of 
that  distinguished  missionary  is,  therefore,  alike  creditable  to 
himself  and  gratifying  to  the  friends  of  the  deceased. 

*  To  give  an  accurate  delineation  of  the  character  of  Dr.  ]\[arshniaii 
would  be  no  easy  task.  His  talents  wiire  of  a  higli  order,  and  diver- 
sified in  their  complexion.  Even  intimacy  could  scarcely  thread  the 
labyrinths  of  Ids  mind;  the  superficial  observer  was  entirely  dlsquoU- 
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fied  from  estimating  either  his  defects  or  excellenoea.  He  had  great 
mental  power;  a  spirit  of  persevering  diligence;  firmness  bcxrdering  on 
obstinacy,  yet  not  unmingled  with  occasional  d^plays  of  the  (^ipoaite 
quality  of  mutability  and  indecision^  tact,  caution,  and  a  certain  poliqy 
in  acting  which  bespoke  extreme  wariness,  without^  howoTer,  any  rei^ 
sacrifice  of  principle.  He  was,  to  a  great  extent,  learned,  especially 
in  oriental  languages;  and  he  had  an  acute,  though  not  a  splendid  in- 
tellect. No  joiu*nals  display  a  more  profoimd  piety  and.  love  of  souls 
than  his, — a  heart  right  with  God,  a  sympathy  of  me  noblest  kind  with 
the  moral  condition  of  the  heathen,  skUI  in  dealing  with  them,  and  a 
paramount  solicitude  for  the  glory  of  God.  He  was,  perhaps,  too  fond 
fxf  rule,  somewhat  dogmatic,  attached  to  personal  interests,  and  not 
sufficiently  disposed  to  make  allowances  for  others.  But  with  erevj 
fault,  he  was  a  noble  character, — a  moral  hero^ — a  devoted  servant  af 
Christ,  and  worthy  of  being  regarded  as  one  of  the  three  whose  names 
have  been  constantly  united,  as  claiming  at  once  the  admiration  tkA 
the  love  of  mankind.  It  is  the  distinguishing  honour  of  the  Baptist 
Missionary  Society  to  have  produced  a  double  triumvirate  of  ilLttstnoaa 
individuals — Fuller,  Sutcliff,  and  Rtlamd,  in  England;  Casst, 
Makshman,  and  Wa&d,  in  India.' — ^Ib.,  p.  443. 

The  second  volume  of  Dr.  Cox's  history  is  occupied  priiunpally 
with  the  Jamaica  Mission,  and  will  probably  be  regarded  by  the 
majority  of  readers  as  the  most  interesting  portion  of  his  work. 
A  narrative  of  deeper  interest  has  seldom  oeen  penned,  whether 
regard  be  had  to  the  state  of  Jamaica  society,  the  fearfol  sof- 
fcrings  and  unparalleled  fidelity  of  the  religious  Negroes,  the 
imminent  dangers  which  threatened  the  missionaries,  or  the 
marvellous  interpositions  of  Divine  Providence  on  their  behal£ 
It  was  well  for  the  reputation  of  Christian  truth,  and  the  ulti- 
mate interests  of  the  colony,  that  the  men  who  were  involved  in 
the  fearful  hazards  of  the  Jamaica  mission  during  the  rebellion 
of  1831,  1832,  were  of  no  ordinary  stamp.  Men  of  less  firmness 
and  judgment  would  either  have  quailed  before  that  reign  of 
terror,  or  have  committed  some  acts  of  indiscretion  that  might  have 
tarnished  the  lustre  of  their  profession,  and  given  their  enemies 
an  advantage  over  them.  Had  their  sympathy  with  the  slave- 
population  been  less  deep  or  tender,  or  their  regard  to  the 
sacredness  of  their  profession  less  profound,  they  might  have 
abandoned  the  defenceless  in  the  hour  of  their  need,  or  have  re- 
sorted to  measures  which  must  have  wrecked  the  mission,  and, 
perhaps,  involved  the  colony  in  ruin.  Marvellous  to  say,  they 
came  out  of  the  fiery  trial  unscathed,  bearing  down,  by  the  force 
of  an  honourable  consistency,  the  fiercest  opposition  and  the 
most  unbridled  hatred  with  which  any  modem  missionaries  have 
had  to  contend. 

There  were  many  baptists  in  Jamaica  before  any  missionaxy 
went  thither  from  the  English  society*    The  first  preacher  of 
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tliiM  (IcnoniinntioQ  wsk  (•(■or|^  Im'Ic,  a  free  libick  inwi,  &t« 
Georgia,  lie  hiul  Im-mi  p«t*or  cif'  n  roloiiivcl  congrefrsiioti  ii 
Americn,  and  diliKviillj'  avuil^^d  liiiiiitclf  of  cvpry  opixinuiitT 
which  oc<-iirif  il,  to  lUiweniiDnle  aniongtu  hu  bretliroti  in  JaBniai 
a  knowledge  ol'  the  truth  of  tiod.  'The  rlian»ctcr  of  his  m- 
Rti-iiotiou,'  remarks  I)r.  Cox,  '  it  is  somewhat  dfffimli  \n  if 
lerminc,  ami<l8l  the  cotifljotiiig  evidence  thul  ia  [Virm  ;  h«t  iiiill 
pi-obahiiity  it  wils  very  iniju-rfcet,  mid  intcnniufzled  wtlh  irwm 
fnlse  wu!  «iii>erstitioiis  notions.  Licle  wns  tuit  lon^  iwrmiiin)  {<■ 
euntiiine  his  course  without  inlerruption.  TIk-  U-Rclcncr  »f  lii-' 
luhoiirs  to  clevntG  the  ehamcter  of  the  slave- {lopnlmion  Ittijif 
early  pcrccivt-d,  he  vvus  charged  with  preachiD^  spdhion,  iml 
was  thrown  into  prison,  nhere  he  vas  loodtMl  with  ironx,  anil 
rcfiiseil  permissiou  to  see  even  his  wife.  He  n-as  al  UiiEth  trieJ 
un  a  capital  charge,  atid  some  of  the  lending  raen  uf  Ritiir>r(m 
ap])carea  as  witnesses  against  him.  Their  mnliiniaiti  M-tleiDf, 
however,  did  not  succeed,  as  the  evidence  adduced  utterly  fiiilni 
to  establish  his  guilt.  Lielc  was  acquitted,  but  ihr  hcAvr  ri- 
pcnses  of  his  defence  involvetl  him  in  very  serious  diflictihies. 

Several  congregations  were  fijrmed  by  KcccMiionN  from  Mr. 
Liele's  church,  amongst  some  of  whom  very  defective  aitd  wi|«- 
Slitious  views  of  religious  truth  prevailed.  The  dceceDdsiits  (4 
these  people  are  known  as  '  native  Baptists ;'  a  term  which  tbcr 
have  recently  adopted  to  distingiiisli  themselves  from  the  nu*- 
sionaries  and  their  churches,  with  whom  they  have  Itccti  rvfuwd 
fellowship.  Amongst  these  congregations  arc  tube  found  nani 
pious,  though  illiterate  pcisuns;  and  it  was  froui  a  ciMiimutur*- 
tion  addressed  by  one  of  tliese,  Moses  Baker,  to  the  Ulr  Ih. 
Kyland,  that  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society  was  led  to  utnlerulit 
a  mission  to  the  island. 

Mr.  John  Rowe  was  set  apart  to  llie  sei-vicc  in  Deernilier 
1813,  and  arrived  at  Montego  Bay  on  the  twenly-ihird  of  the 
following  February.  lie  found,  we  are  told,  '  (^vOTytbhlg  in 
disorder.  No  regular  church  government  had  hecii  uiwniaincdi 
nor  the  Lord's  supper  administered  for  two  or  three  yoAnu  Ifr. 
Baker  had  l>een  preventetl  from  preaching  and  convening  Willi 
the  natives  fur  eiglit  years,  though  the  interdicting  law  IimT  lltcn 
ceased  for  about  two  yeai's ;  and  iu  fact,  both  iheru  lutd  DVttty- 
where  on  the  island,  cKtreme  ignorance  and  various  irrcgnltuilicf 
prevailed.'  Mr.  Bowe  conducted  himself  with  great  iirudn 
amidst  the  peculiar  embarrassments  of  liis  po»iliun,  which  i — 
so  favouruhie  fui  imiircssiou  on  the  chicf-magislmin  and  se' 
other  f^endemcn  of  the  parish  in  which  he  resid4-«l,  lliit  nhfllfj 
prohibited  from  preiielung  by  the  enemies  of  mission  art- iipvii* 
tions,  they  afforded  liini  legal  protcclirm.  SLvcral  iitlier  miRn 
plies  followed  Mr.  Kowe,  luid  a  measure  of  success  atlcndeil  tl 
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labours  fiur  beyond  what  bad  been  realized  in  other  quarten  of 
the  fflobe.  Amoaffit  the  most  eminent  of  these  e^rly  bboiiieni 
in  we  Jamaica  field,  was  Mr.  James  Coultart,  who  airiied  in 
the  spring  of  1817>  and  was  eminently  useful  in  bruoupng  ihe 
infimt  churches  of  the  colony  into  a  more  consistent  and  &riptival 
fiMrm.  The  number  of  conversions  which  attended  his  ministryii 
as  well  as  that  of  the  brethren  with  whom  he  was  assocuUed^  w^ 
such  as  to  awaken  astonishment^  not  altogether  unming^ed  wi^ 
i&ocedulityy  on  the  part  of  English  readers.  We  have  been  so 
habituatea  to  the  slow  and  measured  progress  of  religious  truth, 
as  to  be  lost  in  sheer  astonishment  on  hearing  of  hundreds 
bein^  added  to  the  church,  and  seek  to  shield  ourselves  finom 
the  inferences  which  grow  out  of  such  a  fact,  by  questioning 
the  prudence  of  those  who  admil^  and  the  sound  conversion  o£ 
those  who  solicit  in  such  numbers  the  fellowship  of  the  church. 
There  is  ample  evidence,  however,  of  the  extreme  caution 
with  which  tne  missionaries  proceeded  in  this  matter;  and 
of  the  jealousy — amounting  in  some  cases  to  an  unwarrant- 
able mistrust — with  which  they  sought  to  guard  the  purity  of 
the  Christian  profession.  In  writing  to  Dr.  Byland,  Mr.  Coul- 
tart,  after  informing  him  that  in  the  year  1824  he  had  bap- 
tized four  hundred  and  fifty  persons,  proceeds  to  ffYe  the  fal- 
lowing simple  and  touching  narrative,  which  illustrates  both 
the  power  of  religion  and  the  concern  for  its  purity  evinced  by 
the  missionary. 

*  I  called  the  other  evening  upon  one  of  our  poor  members  that  was 
supposed  to  be  djing.  I  asked  him  how  his  mind  was;  what  his 
thoughts  of  death.  '  Quite  happy,'  was  his  reply,  *  and  ready  to  go.' 
I  said,  *  Take  care,  don't  deceive  yourself ;  you  have  been  a  vile 
sinner,  a  sad  worthless  creature,  both  to  God  and  his  church;  take 
care,  don't  build  on  the  sand.'  He  seemed  astonished  for  a  minute  or 
two,  and  was  silent;  then,  as  if  he  had  collected  aU  his  energy,  and 
freed  himself  from  the  hand  of  death,  he  sprang  up  on  his  bed,  saying, 
*  No,  minister,  no;  I  am  not  deceived;  you  are  clear  of  my  blood.' 
I  said,  *  Let  that  be  to  me;  your  time  is  short;  ask  Grod  to  forgive 
you,  for  Christ's  sake;  let  nothing  take  your  attention  from  Jesus 
now ;  cry  to  him  him  till  you  feel  his  love.'  I  prayed  with  him,  and 
left  him.  In  a  day  or  two  some  one  came  again,  and  said  he  was 
dying.  I  hastened  to  his  be''  .ide.  There  stood  his  friends,  and  his 
weeping  companion  sat  by  him  on  the  bed.  He  was  dreadfully  con- 
vulsed; and  when  he  opened  his  eyes  and  saw  me,  he  cried  out  very 
loud,  '  Minister,  bless  you;  I  am  safe;  Jesus  Christ  has  not  forgotten 
a  poor  wicked,  worthless  sinner.  No;  I  am  a  dying  man,  but  thank 
thee,  O  Saviour,  for  the  gospel,  for  thyself ;  come  and  take  poor  me. 
Come,  Lord  Jesus,  come  quickly.'  My  heart  leaped  for  joy  to  see 
this  poor  black  brand  plucked  out  of  the  fire.  I  never  saw  such 
ecstacy  in  death  before, — ^looked  on  him  in  his  last  agony  in  amaze- 
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meut,  and  said,  *  Surely  the  blood  of  Christ  8[>eaketh  better  tilings 
than  that  of  Abel.'  I  thank  God  I  crossed  the  Atlantic  to  see  tliLs 
to  receive  the  blessing  and  the  delightful  testimony  of  this  \)O0t 
descendant  of  Canaan,  going  where  there  is  no  more  curse.' — Vol.  ii., 
pp.  6'S,  o4. 

We  are  tempted,  by  the  inimitable  beauty  of  the  passage,  to 
transfer  another  of  these  narratives  to  our  pages.  It  is  furnished 
by  Mr.  Kurchcll,  one  of  the  most  sound-minded  men  and  inde- 
fatigable missionaries  which  the  Christian  church  has  sent  forth 
into  the  heathen  world.  Dr.  Cox  correctly  remarks,  that  *  it 
would  scarcely  be  just  to  Mr.  BurchcU,  to  the  negro,  or  our 
work,'  to  omit  it. 

*  Calling  on  tliis  poor  man  one  day,  when  he  was  very  ill,  I  said, 
*  AVoll,  my  friend,  do  you  think  God  unkind  for  afflicting  you  ao 
severely  ?' 

'  A,  No,  massa. 

*  Q.  Don't  you  feel  sometimes  disposed  to  complain? 
'  A.  No;  pray  to  God  not  to  let  me. 

*  Q.  AVhat  makes  you  feel  resigned? 

'  A,  INIe  know  God  do  no  wrong  ;  him  know  what  is  best:  him  do 
best. 

'  Q.  Have  you  ever  felt  sorry  for  coming  to  Christ? 

*  A.  Oh  no!  me  feel  sorry  me  no  come  before;  me  too  glad  me  hear 
of  Jesus  Christ. 

'  Q.   How  do  you  feel  in  the  prospect  of  death? 
'  A,  ]Me  feel  ha])py. 

*  Q.  What  makes  you  happy? 
'A.  De  love  of  Christ. 

*  Q.  Do  you  tliink  your  prayers  will  take  you  to  heaven? 
•"  A,  No,  no. 

'  Q.  But  do  not  you  expect  to  go  there,  because  you  are  not  so 
wicked  as  before,  but  are  become  a  member  of  the  church? 

'  A,  No;  me  no  have  one  good  ting  to  tink  of,  nothing  but  Christ, 
him  precious  blood. 

'  Q.  AVliy  do  you  think  Christ  will  receive  you? 

*  A.  Me  love  him;  me  love  him  to  me  heart. 
'  Q.  But  will  lie  be  wilHng? 

'  A,  Ah,  massa!  him  no  pill  him  precious  blood?  him  no  say, 
Come  unto  me?  me  know  him  true. 

*  Q.  Would  you  like  to  meet  your  Christian  friends  again  on 
earth? 

*  A,  Me  would  like  to  tell  all  me  broders  and  sisters  to  love  Christ 
more,  to  keep  neai'cr  to  God.  Ikle  feel  de  more  prayer,  de  nearer  me 
keep  to  God,  de  haj>pier  me  be. 

*  Again,  a  few  days  before  his  deatli — 

*  Q,  Well,  friend,  you  appear  very  low? 

*  A,  Yes,  massa;  but  de  Lord  is  very  good. 
'  Q.  Do  you  feel  much  fear  of  death? 
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^  A.  No,  massa;  Jesus  promise  to  be  wid  me. 

*  Q.  Where  do  you  think  you  will  go  when  you  die? 

*  A.  I  tink  I  shall  go  home. 

'  Q.  But  where  is  the  home  you  mean? 

*  A.  Where  Jesus  is. 

^  Q.  What  do  you  think  of  religion  now?  (At  this  he  bright- 
ened up.) 

*  A.  Ah,  massa,  what  become  of  poor  n^er  if  him  no  hear  religionl 
What  me  tink! — ^me  feely  me  no  able  to  tell  what  me  fed:  it  gooid,  it 
make  neger  happy  to  die! 

*  Q.  Would  you  wish  to  recover  again? 

*  A.  Me  too  weak. 

*  Q.  WeU,  but  if  Grod  were  to  give  you  your  own  wiU,  how  would 
you  act? 

*  A,  Why  (he  hesitated,  and  replied) — no^  no;  my  will  no  do;  me 
no  want  my  will;  God's  will  is  best. 

*  Mr.  Burchell  adds  the  brief  but  comprehensive  testimony,  ^  He 
lived  consistently,  and  died  happily.' ' — ^Ib.,  pp.  68 — GO. 

Mr.  William  Knibb,  so  well  known  to  the  British  public  by 
his  various  and  exhaustine  labours  on  behalf  of  Junaica,  sailed] 
for  that  colony  in  November,  1824,  and  removed  to  Falmouth, 
the  station  which  he  now  occupies,  some  few  years  afterwards. 
The  enthusiasm  vnth  which  he  was  chosen  to  fill  the  pastorate 
of  the  church  in  that  town  is  strikingly  illustrative  of  the  deep 
hold  he  possesses  on  the  hearts  of  the  Negro  race,  and  was 
honourable  alike  to  himself  and  to  the  parties  by  whom  it  was  dis- 
played. Mr.  Burchell  furnishes  the  following  deeply  interesting 
picture  of  what  occurred  on  occasion  of  Mr.  Knibb  being  pro- 
posed to  the  church  : — 

'  I  called  a  church  meeting,'  says  he,  *  when  between  four  and  five 
hundred  members  were  present  (special  prayer-meetings  having  been 
previously  held.)  At  this  meeting  I  endeavoured  to  impress  on  their 
minds  the  importance  of  being  influenced  by  pure  motives;  and 
having  addressed  them  in  as  conscientious  a  manner  as  I  possibly 
could,  I  proposed  Mr.  Knibb,  and  requested  a  show  of  hands.  I  never 
saw  such  a  scene.  The  whole  church  to  an  individual  simultaneously 
rose  up  and  held  up  both  hands,  and  then  burst  into  tears.  My  feel- 
ings were  overcome,  and  I  wept  with  them.  This,  I  said,  is  truly  the 
Lord's  doing.  Such  a  feeling  I  never  witnessed  before.  Had  you 
and  the  committee  been  present,  I  think  you  would  have  said,  the 
path  of  providence  is  clear  and  plain,  and  would  have  said  to  brother 
Knibb,  '  Go  thou,  and  the  Lord  go  with  thee' ' — lb.,  p.  63. 

Several  stations  were  now  formed  throughout  the  island,  and 
large  additions  were  constantly  made  to  the  churches.  The 
African  race,  long  unacquainted  with  the  language- of  kind- 
ness, awoke  as  to  new  life  under  the  benign  influence  of  mis- 
sionary instruction.     They  had  been  accustomed  only  to  stripes 
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and  curses,  and  were  reduced  in  consequence  to  the  lowest  point 
of  degradation  and  misery.  History  will  testify  against  us  as  it 
has  done  against  the  Spaniards,  that  power  was  enjoyed  only  to 
be  abused, — that  so  little  of  humanity  was  infiisea  into  our 
treatment  of  our  dependants,  as  to  render  our  colonies  one  vast 
chamel  house,  from  every  apartment  of  which,  the  voice  of 
lamentation  and  the  moanmgs  of  despair  were  heard.  No  marvel, 
therefore,  that  the  hearts  of  the  Negroes  kindled  with  the 
warmest  attachment  to  men  who  treated  them  as  fellow  members 
of  the  great  human  family,  and  sought  to  confer  upon  them  the 
blessings  of  social  life  and  of  religious  culture.  The  N^roes 
flockcuin  crowds  to  the  houses  of  the  missionaries,  and  received 
with  gladness  the  words  which  they  preached.  It  was  to  the 
honoiu-  of  Messrs.  Burchell,  Knibb,  and  their  brethren,  that 
the^  idcntificil  themselves  with  the  people  whom  they  were  sent 
to  mstruct.  Their  position  was  one  of  unexampled  difficulty ; 
but  they  were  equal  to  its  requirements,  and  acted  according^. 
This  is  matter  for  gratulation  and  thankfulness ;  for  the  reputation 
of  such  men  is  the  property  of  the  chureh,  and  ought  not  to  be 
restricted  within  sectarian  limits.  While  we  rejoice  in  the  la- 
bours, and  record  the  virtues,  of  such  men  as  Williams,  Moffat, 
and  Philip,  who  in  their  respective  spheres  have  sought  to  extend 
the  kingdom  of  our  common  Lord,  we  should  be  unfaithful  to 
our  convictions,  and  ill  discharge  our  duty  as  public  journalists, 
if  we  did  not  honour  those  who,  amidst  equally  dangerous  and 
even  more  perplexing  difficulties,  nobly  sustained  the  missionary 
character,  and  achieved  for  humanity  a  triumph  to  which  modem 
times  furnish  no  parallel. 

The  method  adopted  by  the  missionaries  in  the  government 
of  their  churches  will  be  best  explained  by  an  extract  from  a 
communication  addressed  by  Mr.  Burchell  to  the  committee  in 
1831,  and  to  which  we  refer,  in  preference  to  later  documents, 
as  evidence  which  will  be  deemed  less  exceptionable  by  some  of 
our  readers : — 

'  In  consequence  of  the  number  of  persons  connected  with  us, 
scattered  over  a  space  of  many  miles,  I  adopted  the  plan  of  employing 
approved  individuals  united  to  the  churcA,  as  *l^dcrs,'  or  'active 
members/  and  divided  the  people  into  classes,  to  be  superintended  by 
them.  To  the  members,  I  give  tickets,  which  are  renewed  quarterly 
so  long  as  they  conduct  themselves  becoming  the  gospeL  These 
tickets  are  required  to  be  produced,  in  the  chapel,  on  those  sabbaths 
when  the  Liord's  supper  is  administered ;  when  myself  and  the  deacons 
go  round  and  examine  them,  to  see  that  no  individual  is  present  but 
regular  and  approved  members;  the  propriety  of  this  plan  is  evident, 
as  I  have  frequently  detected,  by  this  means,  improper  characters,  who 
had  obtruded  themselves  at  the  table. 
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'To  tlie  inquirers,  also,  I  give  tickc-ta  (tlu'se  are diffiirent  from  those 
of  the  memberH),  at  which  time  their  name  and  residence  are  inserted 
in  a  book  kept  for  that  puqiose.  The  leader  is  I'equired  to  visit  the 
people  under  his  core  as  often  as  may  bo  in  liis  power,  to  converse  with 
them  and  inquire  respecting  them;  when  be  has  to  give  an  account  of 
the  same  to  me,  and  observations  are  made,  in  the  inquirer's  book,  of 
any  inquirer  concerning  whom  he  mny  report,  whether  good  or  bad. 
On  these  occasions,  the  tickcta  of  the  persons  who  iire  reported  are 
brought,  so  as  to  afford  me  an  opportunity  of  conversing  with  the  in- 
dividuals on  their  application  for  tliem,  which  are  then  returned  or  re- 
tained, as  the  nature  of  the  case  may  require. 

'  Under  this  system,  therefore,  I  am  enalJed  to  acquire  a  general 
and  pretty  correct  knowledge  of  this  large  body  of  people,  which  could 
not  be  the  case,  but  by  observing  Bome  such  methoil.  Indeed,  1  have 
no  doubt,  but  that  under  this  system  I  have  a  better  acquaintance  with 
the  character  and  habits  of  the  members  of  the  congregation,  consiatiag 
of  aixive  four  thousand  individuals,  than  (  could  of  a  church  of  one- 
fourth  of  that  number  upon  the  general  plan  pursued  by  ministers  in 
England.  The  ticket  system  I  consider  necessary  also,  to  prevent  de- 
signing and  evil -disposed  persons  imposing  upon  the  people. 

'  If  the  amount  of  subscriptions  be  the  ground  of  objection,  I  remark, 
believing  pecuniary  sui>scriptioits  to  be  a  scriptural  duty,  I  have  re- 
commended it  accordingly,  and  proposed  the  sum  of  tenpence  currency 
(sixpence  sterling)  per  quarter,  (only  a  halfpenny  per  week,)  as  an 
average  subscription,  believing  it  to  be  in  the  power  of  most  persona 
to  contribute  that  amount.  Still  the  subscription  must  be  voluntary; 
and  its  being  withheld  or  given  neither  confers  a  favour  or  proves  a 
di»<advantHge  to  the  individual  in  his  connexion  with  the  church.  A 
great  number  connected  with  the  church  do  not  contribute  nt  all;  a  con- 
siderable number,  also,  receive  quarterly  assistance,  which  is  given  them 
when  their  tickets  are  renewed,  for  the  same  reason  as  is  slated  for 
receiving  the  subscriptions  at  that  time,  namely,  to  economise  time  and 
prevent  confusion, — as  it  must  bo  observed  that  full  two  thousand  of 
our  congregation  reside  several  miles'  distimcc  from  the  Bay ;  and 
these  persons,  for  several  months  in  the  year,  have  only  the  sabbath 
when  it  is  possible  for  them  to  have  any  interview  with  the  minister. 
In  addition  to  the  number  of  those  who  do  not  contribute,  and  those 
who  receive  quarterly  assistance,  there  is  a  great  proportion  of  those 
leh  who  contribute  but  one  of  the  proposed  subscriptions  per  annum, 
others  but  two,  others  tliree,  and  but  few  in  comparison  four, — so  that 
I  do  not  receive,  upon  an  average  per  annum,  above  half  of  the  sum 
recommended. 

'  The  existence  of  any  evils  among  any  of  our  congregation  or 
members,  has  occasioned  me  and  others  of  your  missionaries  as  much 
.tinccre  and  heartfelt  grief,  as  it  has  afforded  heartfelt  joy  to  our  foes; 
not  because  it  occasioned  matter  of  triumph  to  our  opponents,  but 
because  we  are  aware  the  smiles  and  good-will  of  Him  who  dwelt  in  . 
the  bush  (for  which  we  arc  most  concerned)  are  not  to  be  found  in  the 
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coiigr^ations  of  the  wicked,  nor  in  the  assemblies  of  the  deceitful.  It 
id  not  impossible  but  that  evils  may  be  found;  but  I  do  most  solemnly 
deny  any  knowledge  of  them,  or  acquidntance  with  them.  I  am  as 
anxious  as  the  most  rigid  disciplinarian  can  be,  that  the  church  should 
be  pleasing  in  the  eyes  of  Him  with  whom  we  have  to  do;  nor  should 
I  fear  the  consequences  of  the  most  rigid  scrutiny,  by  the  most  rigid 
and  captious  individual,  into  the  actnal  state  and  piety  of  the  cliurch 
under  my  care.  We  have  had  members  of  Scotch  baptist  churches 
who  have  had  intercourse  with  our  members,  and  conmiuned  with  them 
at  tlie  table  of  the  Lord,  who  have  expressed  themselves  delighted  with 
the  simplicity  and  sincerity  of  their  piety.  In  conversation  with  them 
on  church  discipline,  I  have  been  addressed  as  follows — *  You  have 
members  in  your  church  as  severe  in  discipline  as  any  I  have  ever  met 
in  any  baptist  church. 

^  For  your  information  and  satisfaction  I  will  narrate  the  method 
adopted  in  receiving  the  candidates  for  baptism  and  church  member- 
ship. You  will  observe  that  from  the  time  they  are  received  as 
inquirers,  they  come  under  my  notice  and  care;  I  converse  with  them 
individually  and  in  the  class,  as  frequently  as  is  in  my  power;  and  am 
continually  receiving  information  concerning  them  from  their  leaders; 
so  that  when  they  are  proposed  as  candidates,  I  possess  a  tolerable 
knowledge  of  them.  Still,  when  one  b  brought  forward,  the  leader 
himself  is  interrogated  respecting  him;  then,  if  he  be  an  estate  slave, 
inquiry  is  made  of  the  members  who  reside  on  the  same  property. 
After  that,  he  is  examined  by  the  deacons  and  other  members  of  the 
church,  and  lastly  by  myself.  If  the  result  of  this  process  be  satis- 
factory, his  name  is  inserted  as  a  candidate  for  baptism  in  a  book  kept 
for  that  purpose.  Members  are  now  appointed  to  obtain  what  infor- 
mation they  can  respecting  him,  so  tliat  before  he  is  baptized,  he  may 
undergo  examination  once  or  twice  more,  as  the  case  may  require.' — 
lb.,  pp.  69—74. 

Dr.  Cox  has  furnished  an  interesting  account  of  the  insurrec- 
tion of  1831,  1832,  on  which  our  limits  absolutely  preclude  our 
entering,  as  no  extracts  which  we  could  give  would  convey  any- 
thing like  an  adequate  idea  of  its  horrors.  It  was  the  feamil ' 
struggle  of  an  abject  race  to  recover  for  themselves  some  portion 
of  personal  liberty  and  social  peace ;  and  though  it  ikileci  in  its 
immediate  object,  it  contributed  powerfiilly  to  the  act  of  eman- 
cipation which  speedily  followed.  The  voice  of  the  oppressed, 
uttered  amidst  carnage  and  death,  reached  the  ear  of  the  King 
of  kings,  and  history  records  what  followed.  We  must  pass  over 
this  inviting  portion  of  the  Doctor's  work,  as  well  as  the  account 
which  he  gives  of  other  branches  of  the  Baptist  mission,  and 
content  ourselves  with  the  following  tabular  statement,  which 
furnishes  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  statistics  of  the  churches  con- 
nected with  the  society:  — 
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L-STATISTICS  of  TftE  CHURCHES  CONKECTIESD  WitH  TH* 
BAPTIST  MISSIONARY  SOCIETY,  1841-2. 


INDTA. 

Caleatta,  &e. . 
lY.  India  •  •  • 
Asiatic  Islands 
Afinca   •  •  •  . 

WEST  INI>IK8. 

Jamaica   .  .  . 
Bahamas  .  .  . 
Honduras    •  . 

Total  .... 

No.  of 
Stations. 

No.  of 

Mission. 

aries. 

No.  of 

Female 

Mission. 

•rtes. 

Ko.  of 

Native 

nreachera. 

Xembers 
added  In 
tbeyear. 

iVitd 

No.  of 

Hcoibefs. 

No.  eg 
InqpdnM. 

16 

24 

17 

5 

82 

19 

5 

13 

18 

6 

4 

30 

4 
1 

7 

4 
2 
2 

28 
2 

... 

18 
25 
10 

1 

•     .     . 
9 
7 

44 

40 

234 

abt.  25 

aboat 

5000 

557 

44 

896 
895 
500 
155 

32,810 

1176 

132 

}abtlOO 

160 
90 

18,787 
500 

168 

76 

45 

70 

5944 

85,564 

19,577 

In  closing  our  notice  of  this  work,  we  thank  Dr.  Cox  most 
cordially  for  the  service  he  has  rendered  the  Christian  chim^ 
by  its  publication.     It  is  written  in  an  easy,  flowing,  and  per- 

Spicuousy  though  occasionally  somewhat  careless  style,  and 
isplays  considerable  research,  as  well  as  an  enlightened  esd- 
mate  of  the  missionary  enterprise.  We  shall  be  sony  if  ifii 
circulation  be  limited  to  the  denomination  for  which  it  is  spe- 
cially designed.  It  will  repay  the  perusal  of  all,  and  may  con- 
tribute, by  the  study  of  the  materials  which  it  contains,  to  the 
diffusion  of  more  correct  views  respecting  the  principles  of  mis- 
sionary operations,  than  are  at  present  prevalent  We  should 
have  been  glad  to  see  in  the  work  a  clear  exposition  of  some  of 
those  principles, — a  fuller  development  of  what  may  be  termed 
the  philosophy  of  Christian  missions.  We  are  now  arrived  at  a 
period  when  reflecting  minds  should  be  directed  to  this  point 
Ample  materials  are  before  us,  and  the  exigencies  of  the  times 
call  for  it  In  such  a  work  as  the  present,  an  admirable  oppor- 
tunity for  this  was  afforded,  and  we  yet  trust,  in  the  event  of  a 
second  edition,  to  see  it  supplied.  The  facts  recorded  in  relation 
both  to  the  East  and  the  West,  if  viewed  in  connexion  with 
those  which  are  furnished  in  the  annals  of  other  and  kindred 
organizations,  will  be  found  to  enforce  certain  principles,  and  to 
commend  certain  regulations,  the  adoption  of  which  would  mate- 
rially contribute  to  the  future  success  of  missionary  efforts. 
There  is  also  a  want  of  condensation  throughout  the  work,  to 
which  we  solicit  the  esteemed  author's  special  attention.  Some 
parts  might  be  abridged  with  advantage,  and  space  be  thus  ob- 
tained for  the  introduction  of  such  reflections  as  the  narrative 
suggests,  and  which  would  contribute  powerfully  both  to  the  in- 
terest and  to  the  usefulness  of  the  history. 
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Art  IV.  Natural  HiUory  of  Man.    By  James  C.  Prichard,  ILD. 
London:  Bailliere.     1842. 

This  is  a  very  beautiful  work,  illustrated  with  many  coloured 
plates  engraved  on  steel,  and  interspersed  with  numerous  wood- 
cuts. It  supplies  what  had  long  been  a  desideratum  in  our 
language,  as  mere  existed  no  previous  work  adapted  to  readers 
not  versed  in  anatomy  and  physiology,  containmg  a  general 
survey  of  the  various  races  belonging  to  the  ereat  human  fiunily. 
The  French  have  several  treatises  of  this  kmd,  which  are  well 
known,  and  have  had  an  extensive  circulation.  Those  of  MM. 
Vir^y,  Bory  de  St  Vincent,  and  Desmoulins,  are  the  most  cele* 
brated.  None  of  these  works  are  recent,  or  contain  the  latest 
observations,  and  they  are  all  founded  on  the  position,  assumed 
without  proo(  that  there  exist  many  distinct  species  of  men ;  an 
hypothesis  very  convenient  to  the  writer,  since  it  saves  him  the 
trouble  of  attempting^  to  account  for  the  phenomena  of  varieties 
displayed  in  the  different  human  races,  by  at  once  cutting  a 
knot,  the  solution  of  which  reouires  a  diligent  research.  We  are 
very  happy  to  say  that,  as  mignt  be  expected  firom  the  name  of 
the  respected  author,  the  object  of  the  present  work  is  to  demon- 
strate the  groundless  nature  of  this  unscriptural  assumption,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  afford  a  general  view  of  the  principal  charac- 
teristics, both  physical  and  moral,  which  distinguish  tne  various 
races  spread  through  the  different  regions  of  the  world. 

This  is,  of  course,  not  a  religious  work ;  nor  is  the  question 
taken  up  in  its  religious  beanngs.  The  greater  weignt  will, 
therefore,  be  generally  allowed  to  its  testimony  to  the  Scriptural 
doctrine,  that '  God  hath  made  of  one  blood  ail  nations  of  men,' 
an<l  that  the  whole  human  family  is  descended  from  the  man 
Adam  and  the  woman  Eve.  Works  of  the  class  with  that  now 
before  us,  we  receive  as  evidence  of  the  good  understanding 
which  has  now  for  many  years  subsisted  between  Science  ana 
Revelation.  If  only  for  the  sake  of  the  young,  who  were  formerly 
beset  by  great  dangers  before  their  judgment  could  be  matured, 
we  are  profoundly  thankful  that  it  is  no  longer  deemed  decent, 
or  even  witty,  to  be  profane ;  nor  any  longer  philosophical  to 
pit  science  against  Moses  and  the  prophets.  It  seems  to  us, 
among  the  most  satisfactory  evidences  of  our  intellectual  advance- 
ment, since  the  peace — nay,  within  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years — 
that  revelation  has  no  avowed  enemies  in  any  quarter  requiring 
the  respect  of  an  answer ;  that  it  receives  a  degree  of  homage, 
more  or  less  sincere,  from  mere  men  of  the  world,  mere  men  of 
science,  mere  politicians — among  whom,  generally  speaking, 
sneers  and  witticisms  upon  any  of  the  facts  or  doctrines  of 
Scripture  arc  received  with  coldness,  as  marks  of,  at  least,  bad 
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taste,  if  not  of  ignorance  and  inexperience.  Nor  is  this  homage 
confined  to  what  are  called  the  educated  classes.  We  ha{men  to 
have  had  occasion  to  pay  much  attention  to  the  history  and  pro- 
gress of  what  is  called  *  cheap  literature/  as  understood  chiefly 
of  the  weekly  publications  designed  for  circul^on  amonff  the 
working  classes.     Some  eight  or  ten  years  back,  a  very  urgd 

Eroportion  of  those  works  were  of  an  mfidel  tendency,  not  per* 
aps  on  the  whole,  but  whenever  occasion  offeied  for  a  reference 
to  the  Bible  or  to  religion ;  and  a  general  disposition  was  mani- 
fested to  confound  the  corruptions  of  religion  with  relimon  itsel£ 
This  is  not  now  the  case.     We  had  the  curiosity,  a  vdw  weeks 
back,  to  procure  a  collection  of  the  cheap  publications  now 
current;    and  comparing  the  results  with  some  notes  on  this 
subject  which  we  made  nearly  ten  years  since,  w^  find  that — 
1.  Above  three-fourths  of  all  the  cheap  publications  which  then 
existed  have  disappeared.     2.  Among  these  are  off  the  avowedly 
infidel  publications.     3.  The  survivors  are  either  religious,  or 
such  as  treat  religion  with  respect    4.  No  religious  publicattODt 
which  was  in  hopefiil  circulation  at  the  former  period,  has  rince 
disappeared ;  and  the  increase  in  such  works  has  been  neatly 
three-fold.     5.  The  avowedly  neutral  publications,  or  such  as 
studiously  eschewed  religious  topics  and  allusions,  have  found  it 
expedient  to  relax  their  rules.      The  '  Penny  Magaadne,'  for 
instance,  has  been  observed,  for  the  last  two  or  three  years,  to 
unbend  somewhat  of  its  stiff  and  guarded  neutrality,  and  has 
furnished  many  satisfactory  references  to,  or  illustrative  of,  bib- 
lical facts  and  circumstances.     6.  The  licentious,  as  well  as  the 
infidel  publications,  have  fallen ;  and  no  fresh  ones  have  risen  in 
their  places.     7.  Hence,  the  cheap  literature  of  the  present  day, 
is  not  only  more  harmless,  and  much  cleaner,  but  more  enter- 
taining and  wholesome  at  the  present  than  at  the  former  period. 
Certainly,  taken  in  the  mass,  it  is  not  such  as  a  heart-Christian 
would  care  much  for,  or  would  admit  into   his   family ;    but 
rather  because  it  has  much  useless  than  much   decidedly  ob- 
jectionable matter. 

But  we  would  chiefly  call  attention  to  the  gratifying  fact  that 
in  publications  addressed  to  what,  we  fear,  may  be  described  as 
*  the  discontented  classes,'  there  is  generally  a  broad  distinction 
now  chosen  between  religion  and  its  abuses.  It  begins  to  be 
seen  that  it  is  not  Christianity,  but  priestcrafl,  which  is  unfriendly 
to  liberty  of  thought  and  action,  and  bears  hard  on  the  poor  and 
the  oppressed ;  it  begins  to  be  felt  that  the  Bible  religion  is, 
indeed,  full  of  mercy  and  good  fruits,  full  of  sympathies  for  the 
afflicted  and  the  wronged,  and  that  its  leanings  and  partialities 
are  far  less  to  those  who  have  their  portion  in  this  life,  those  who 
are  clad  in  purple  and  fine  Unen  and  fare  sumptuously  every 
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day,  than  to  the  sons  of  toil,  the  poor,  the  aiBicted,  the  destitute ; 
to  those  who  if  in  this  Ufe  only  they  have  hope,  are  of  all  men 
the  most  miserable.  We  are  not  now  speaking  of  the  higher 
influences  of  religion.  But  besides  its  saving  influences,  religion 
has  many  others ;  and  we  are  endeavouring  to  show  that  some  of 
these,  of  which  there  was,  a  few  years  ago,  no  sign,  are  now  in 
full  and  vigorous  operation  ;  and  that  this  operation  is  strongly 
manifested  in  the  external  marks  of  respect  to  the  Bible  whicn 
the  current  cheap  literature  finds  it  at  least  expedient  to  adopt ; 
and  in  the  disposition  which  is  often  indicated  to  try  public  men, 
public  measures,  public  conditions,  and  religious  bodies,  by  the 
standard  which  it  oflers.  We  know  ftiU  well  that  there  is  nothing 
very  vital  in  all  this ;  but  it  is  something,  that  those  who  do 
regard  religion  as  a  vital  thing,  are  no  longer  exposed  to  the  pain 
of  seeing  that  which  they  love  treated  witli  firequent  disrespect; 
and  night  and  morning  do  we  pray  God  that  public  feeling  may 
advance  in  the  direction  which  it  seems  to  have  taken,  until  the 
mass  of  society  is  leavened. 

Again  we  ask,  who  would  now  deem  such  attacks  on  the  Bible 
as  those  of  Voltaire  and  Tom  Paine  worthy  of  an  answer? 
What  attention  would  they  now  attract  ?  Works  of  that  class, 
and  the  answers  to  them^  are  equally  unknown  to,  and  unheeded 
by,  the  new  generation ;  and  the  honest  man  who  should  now, 
in  the  simplicity  of  his  heart,  sit  down  to  furnish  new  answers  to 
these  old  things,  to  rout  the  thrice  routed,  and  to  slay  the  thrice 
slain,  would  too  soon  find  that  he  has  mistaken  his  day  and 
generation,  and  that  he  has  only  been  providing  for  the  chandler 
and  the  trunk  maker.  It  is  much  the  same  in  Germany,  where 
the  danger  is  rather  from  rationalism  than  from  infidelity.  But 
in  F?ance,  although  of  late  years  there  has  been  much  improve- 
ment of  tone  in  that  country,  there  old  matters  are  still  repro- 
duced, and  new  answers  are  still  deemed  necessary.  No  one  in 
this  country  who  takes  up  such  a  work  as  M.  Reghellini's 
Examen  du  Mosaisme  et  du  Christianisme,  which,  in  this  country, 
would,  on  all  handsy  be  deemed  too  paltry  for  even  contempt,  can 
fail  to  wonder  that  the  state  of  public  feeling  should  allow  it  to 
take  the  imposing  form  of  three  handsome  octavo  volumes,  with  a 
superior  paper  for  the  title-page,  that  the  precious  copy-right  may 
be  renderea  the  more  secure  by  the  sign-manual  of  the  author. 
This  work,  which,  from  its  form  and  cost,  must  be  addressed  to 
the  higher  classes  in  France,  would,  in  this  country,  have  no 
chance,  even  among  the  working  classes,  in  a  form  the  most  in- 
expensive. 

This  reference  to  France  brings  us  back  to  the  book  of  Dr. 
Prichard.  For,  as  we  stated  at  the  outset,  the  unscriptural 
tenet  of  a  plurality  of  human  species  is  still  upheld  by   the 
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French  physiolc^ists,  long  after  it  has  been  abandoned  in  this 
country  and  in  Germany.  Indeed  the  question  was,  long  ago^ 
so  satisfactorily  settled  by  Blumenbach,  that  his  views  cOuM  not 
but  be  adopted  by  such  men  as  Mr.  Lawrence  (Lectures)  on  the 
one  hand,  and  by  Dr.  John  Mason  Good  {Book  of  Nature)  on  the 
other;  who,  above  twenty  years  since,  equally  advocated  thd 
unity  of  the  human  species. 

We  do  not  know  that  Dr.  Prichard  has  thrown  much  new 
light  on  the  matter ;  but  he  has  arranged  the  argument  in  a  clear 
and  satisfactory  shape,  and  has  thrown  into  it  all  the  corrobo- 
rative illustration  which  recent  researches  have  accumulated* 
After  some  introductory  observations,  the  writer  thus  states  the 

*  Bearings  of  the  Question,     The  sacred  Scriptures,  whose  testi- 
mony is  received  by  all  men  of  unclouded  minds  with  implicit  and 
reverential  assent,  declare  that  it  pleased  the  Almighty  Creator  to 
make  of  one  blood  all  the  nations  of  the  earth,  and  that  all  mankind 
are  the  offspring  of  common  parents.     But  there  are  writers  in  the 
present  day  who  maintain  that  this  assertion  does  not  comprehend  the 
uncivilized  inhabitants  of  remote  regions;  and  that  Negroes,  Hotten- 
tots, Esquimaux,  and  Australians,  are  not,  in  fact,  men  in  the  ftill 
sense  of  that  term,  or  beings  endowed  with  like  mental  faculties  as 
ourselves.     Some  of  these  writers  contend  that  the  races  above  men- 
tioned, and  other  rude  and  barbarous  tribes,  are  inferior  in  their 
original  endowments  to  the  human  family  which  supplied  Europe  and 
Asia  with  inhabitants  ;  that  they  are  organically  different,  and  can 
never  be  raised  to  an  equality  in  moral  and  intellectual  powers,  with 
the  offspring  of  that  race  which  displays  in  the  highest  degree  all  the 
attributes  of  humanity.     They  maintain  that  the  ultimate  lot  of  the 
rude  tribes  is  a  state  of  perpetual  servitude;  and  that,  if  in  some  in- 
stances they  should  continue  to  repel  the  attempts  of  the  civilized 
nations  to  subdue  them,  they  will  at  length  be  rooted  out  and  exter- 
minated in  every  country  on  the  shores  of  which  Europeans  shall  have 
set  their  feet.     These  fie^oOKpa,  half  men,  half  brutes,  do  not  belong 
to  what  M.  Bory  dc   Saint  Vincent  terms  the  *  Race  Adamique.' 
They  were  made  to  be  the  domestic  slaves  of  the  lordly  caste,  under 
whose  protection  they  are  susceptible  of  some   small   improvement, 
comparable  to  that  which  is  attained  by  our  horses  and  dogs.   Nothing, 
in  the  opinion  of  persons  who  maintain  this  doctrine,  can  exceed  the 
folly  manifested  by  the  people  and  parliament  of  England,  when,  under 
a  mistaken  impulse  of  what  was  termed  philanthropy,  or  an  erroneous 
notion  of  rights  which  have  no  existence,  they  committed  the  absurd 
act  of  emancipating  from  the  precise  condition  which  was  most  appro- 
priate to  their  nature  a  tribe  of  creatures  incapable  of  governing  them- 
selves, and  of  combining  for  objects  of  mutual  interest  in  a  civilized 
community.     If  these  opinions  are  not  every  day  expressed  in  this 
country,  it  is  because  the  avowal  of  them  is  restrained  by  a  degree  of 
odium  that  would  be  excited  by  it.     In  some  other  countries  they  are 
not  at  all  disguised.     Nor  is  it  easy  to  prove  any  of  the  conclusions 
unreasonable,  if  only  tlie  principal  fact  be  what  it  is  assumed  to  be. 
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If  the  Negro  and  the  Australian  are  not  our  fellow-creatnres,  and  of 
one  family  with  ourselves,  but  beings  of  an  inferior  order,  and  if 
duties  towards  them  were  not  contemplated,  as  we  may  in  that  case 
presume  them  not  to  have  been,  in  any  of  the  positive  commands  on 
which  the  morality  of  the  Christian  world  is  founded,  our  relations  to 
these  tribes  will  appear  to  be  not  very  different  firom  those  which 
might  be  imagined  to  subsist  between  us  and  a  race  of  orangs.  In 
the  story  of  a  pongo  slaughtered  by  some  voyagers  in  the  Indian 
Archipelago,  an  account  of  the  cries  and  gestures  of  the  animal  in  its 
mortal  agony,  so  like  the  expressions  of  human  sufferings,  was  read, 
not  without  pity,  and  many  persons  censured  the  wanton  commission 
of  an  outrage  for  which  there  appeared  no  adequate  motive.  But  the 
capturing  of  such  creatures  with  the  view  of  making  them  useful  slaves, 
even  if  some  of  them  were  occasionally  destroyed  in  the  attempt,  would 
be  scarcely.  We  thus  come  near  to  an  apology  for  the  practice  of  kid- 
napping, at  which  our  forefatliers  connived,  though  it  did  not  occur  to 
them  to  defend  it  on  so  reasonable  a  ground.  The  kind-hearted  Abb^ 
Gr^oire  tells  us  with  indignation,  thiat  on  the  arrival  of  blood-hounds 
from  Cuba,  in  the  island  of  Saint  Domingo,  '  On  leur  livra,  par 
mani^re  d'essai,  le  premier  N^gre  qui  se  trouva  sous  la  main.'  He 
adds,  '  La  promptitude  avec  la  quelle  ils  d6vorerent  cette  cur6e  r^jouit 
des  tigres  blancs  a  figure  humaine.'*  Those  who  hold  that  the  Negro 
is  of  a  distinct  species  from  our  own,  and  of  a  different  and  inferior 
grade  in  the  scale  of  organized  beings,  smile  at  the  good  abbe's  sim- 
plicity, and  observe  tliat  it  cannot  be  much  more  criminal  to  destroy 
such  creatures  when  they  annoy  us,  than  to  extirpate  wolves  or  bears; 
nor  do  tliey  strongly  reprobate  the  conduct  of  some  wliite  people  in 
our  Australian  colony,  who  are  Baid  to  have  shot  occasionally  the  poor 
miserable  savages  of  that  country  as  food  for  their  dogs. 

*  I  shall  not  pretend  that  in  my  own  mind  I  regard  the  question 
now  to  be  discussed  as  one  of  which  the  decision  is  a  matter  of  indiffer- 
ence, either  to  religion  or  humanity.  But  the  strict  rule  of  scientific 
scrutiny  exacts,  according  to  modern  philosophers,  in  matters  of  in- 
ductive reasoning,  an  exclusive  homage.  It  requires  that  we  should 
close  our  eyes  against  all  presumptive  and  extrinsic  evidence,  and 
abstract  our  minds  from  all  considerations  not  derived  from  the  mat- 
ters of  fact  which  bear  immediately  on  the  question,  The  maxim  we 
have  to  follow  in  such  controversies  is,  *  fiat  justitia,  ruat  coelum.'  In 
fact,  what  is  actually  true,  it  is  always  most  desirable  to  know,  what- 
ever consequence  may  arise  from  its  admission.'^ — ^pp.  5 — 8. 

It  is  next  shown  that  species  are  simply  tribes  of  plants  or 
animals,  which  are  certainly  known,  or  may  be  inferred  on  satis- 
factory grounds,  to  have  descended  from  the  same  stocks,  or 
from  parentages  precisely  similar,  and  in  no  way  distinguished 
from  each  otncr.  And  permanent  varieties  are  races  now  dis- 
playing characteristic  peculiarities  which  are  constantly  and  per- 
manently transmitted.     They  differ  from  species  in  this  circum- 

*  Abbe  Gtc^oue,  *  Sut  la  LUt^rature  des  N^es.' 
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BtaDcc,  that  the  peculiariiics  in  question  arc  not  coeval  with  the 
tnbc,  but  sprang  up  in  it  since  the  commcbccmcnt  of  its  exist- 
ence, and  constitute  a  deviation  from  its  original  character.  It 
seems  to  be  the  well  established  result  of  inquiries  into  the  various 
tribes  of  organized  beings,  that  the  perpetuation  of  hybrids, 
whether  uf  plants  or  animals,  so  as  to  produce  new  and  inter- 
mediate species,  is  impossible.  Bui  iinless  these  observations 
are  erroneous,  or  capable  of  some  explanation  that  has  not  jet 
been  pointed  out,  they  lead,  with  the  strongest  force  of  analogical 
reasoning,  to  the  conclusion  that  a  number  of  diifcrent  tribes, 
eiich  as  the  various  races  of  men,  must  cither  be  incapable  of 
intcrmising  their  slock,  and  thus  always  fated  to  remain  separate 
from  each  other,  or  if  the  contrary  should  be  the  fact,  that  all 
the  races  to  whom  the  remark  applies  are  proved  by  it  to  belong 
to  the  same  sjiedes.  At  this  point  of  the  ailment  Dr.  Prichard 
enters  into  a  variety  of  curious  details,  which  establish  beyond 
dispute  that  mankind  of  all  races  and  varieties  are  equally  capa- 
ble of  propagating  theirofftpring  bj  intermarriage,  and  that  such 
connexions  are  equally  prolific,  whether  contracted  between  in- 
dividuals of  the  same  or  the  most  dissimilar  varieties;  and  this  is 
regartled  as  a  conclusive  proof,  vnksi  there  be  in  tlte  instance  of 
human  races  an  exception  to  the  vniversaUtf  prevalent  Itno  of 
'  OTffanized  nature,  that  all  the  tribes  of  men  are  of  one  family. 
Dr.  Prichard  rif^htly  thinks  that  the  solution  of  the  problem 
which  he  has  undertaken  to  discuss  might  very  safely  !je  rested 
on  this  issue.  But  as  further  light  may  be  thrown  on  the  subject 
by  a  careful  analysis  of  the  facts  which  can  be  collected  relative 
to  the  organization  of  varieties,  he  proceeds  to  take  a  very  inter- 
esting siincy  of  the  phenomena  of  variation  in  tribes  of  animals 
and  plants. 

Our  readers  will  anticipate  that  the  main  object  of  the  illus- 
trations derived  from  this  source,  is  to  show  that  among  the 
varieties  of  plants  and  animals  known  to  be  of  the  same  species, 
and  descended  from  the  same  stock,  the  diversities  are  very  far 
ereater  than  exist  between  any  of  the  races  of  mankind.  In  this 
branch  of  t)ie  inquiry  we  are  glad  to  see  that  the  argument  dedu- 
cible  from  the  very  marked  ditferences  in  the  varieties  of  the 
dog  is  employed  by  Dr.  Prichard  with  great  skill  and  effect. 
It  has  often  occurred  to  us  that  this  common  and  familiar  illus- 
tration was  one  of  the  very  strongest  that  could  be  brought  to 
bear  on  the  question  ;  for  the  most  casual  observer  cannot  but 
be  at  once  cognizant  of  the  fact,  that  the  difference  Is  infimtely 
greater  between  a  greyhound  and  a  spaniel,  between  a  Dutcn 
puff  and  a  Newfoundland  dog,  than  between  any  races  of  men 
to  be  found  in  the  wide  world. 

From  the  survey  of  the  phenomena  of  variation  in  the  tribes 
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Eiiai/i.     By  B.    W.    Emerson,  of  Concord,  Jraasaohncfitts. 
WiA  Preface.     By  Thomas  Corlyle.     Lon-bn:  Fiaser. 

Mb.  Caulyle,  in  his  preface  to  these  Essays,  informs  us  llint 
Emerson  was  '  bred  to  theology,'  One  must  confess  that  lliis 
sort  of  study  is  somewhat  anti-pacific,  Ishmaelitish,  rather  iiii- 
fiiTonrable  to  the  harmony  of  the  world.  The  book  we  here 
treat  of,  is  an  illtistration  of  the  pui^njicious  eliaracter  which  a 
regular  theological  baptism  commonly  imparts.  The  mania  of 
the  present  day  indicates  a  certain  desperate  determination, 
either  to  maintain  ancient  opinions  intact,  or  to  raze  them  to  their 
very  foundations.  As  for  a  middle  course  being  the  safest,  that 
is  a  consideration  fit  only  for  cowards.  When  the  public  mind 
is  in  this  state,  truths  the  most  sacred  and  precious  get  thrown 
aside  with  the  stalest  nmmmcrice  of  superstition.  From  one 
quarter  or  another,  a  heavy  blow  is  levelled  against  doctrines, 
principles,  and  conclusions,  which  seemed  to  be  beyond  the  reach 
of  danger.  Those  of  them  which  rest  upon  a  solid  basis  will,  of 
course,  withstand  the  shock,  and  become  all  the  more  venerable 
in  the  eyes  ot"  wise  and  good  men.  One  of  these  fundamental 
positions  is  the  being  of  a  God — not  as  an  energy  pervading 
nature,  but  as  a  distinct  personal  essence.  Spinoza  in  the 
seventeenth,  and  Toland  in  the  eighteenth  centur3^  distinguished 
themselves  by  their  scepticism  upon  this  head.  They  identified 
the  Deity  with  the  energizing  power  of  nature.  Emerson  is  a 
noble  addition  to  iheir  small  order.  He  has  tin-ned  his  theolo- 
gical predilections  to  some  account,  and  has  found  out  several 
things  which  we  shall  in  vain  look  for  in  the  works  of  our  sys- 
tematic divines.  If  his  views  happen  to  be  new  to  our  readers, 
tlicy  will  thank  us  for  letting  them  know  the  novel  methods 
which  he  employs  for  solving  the  riddle  of  the  world.  Carlyle 
advises  us  not  to  trouble  ourselves  with  the  '  notions  and  half- 
notions  of  a  metaphysic,  theosopbic,  theologic  kind,'  which  ap- 
pear in  this  volume ;  but,  as  they  lead  to  important  consequences, 
we  think  it  worth  while  to  bestow  a  few  thoughts  on  these  curious 
speculations.  Hitherto  we  have  imaginetl  ourselves  possessed  of 
individual  personahly,  of  a  soul  ^a  simple  spiritual  being  or 
substance — as  distinct  from  the  divine  nature  as  dependence  and 
time  are  from  self- subsistence  and  immortality.  We  deemed  the 
universe  an  effect,  and  the  Creator  of  all  things  an  independent 
and  ctcnial  mind,  who  would  remain  the  same  for  ever  amidst 
their  total  annihilation.  Emerson  has  a  singular  essay,  entitled 
'  The  Over-Soul,'  in  which  he  explodes  these  views  both  of  God 
and  man,  makes  everything  dizzy,  and  spreads  a  haze  over  our 
must  familiar  conceptions. 
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of  animals^  and  of  the  circumstances  under  which  these  appear- 
ances are  displayed,  the  following  general  inferences  are  deduced 
by  our  author : — 

*  1.  Tliat  tribes  of  animals  have  been  domesticated  by  man,  and 
carried  into  regions  where  the  climates  are  different  from  those  of 
their  native  abode,  undergo,  partly  from  the  agency  of  climate,  and  in 
part  from  the  change  of  external  circumstances  connected  with  the 
state  of  domesticity,  great  variations. 

*  2.  That  these  variations  extend  to  considerable  modifications  in 
external  properties,  colour,  the  nature  of  the  integument,  and  of  its 
covering,  whether  hair  or  wool,  the  structure  of  limbs,  and  the  pro- 
portionsd  size  of  parts;  that  they  likewise  involve  certain  physiological 
changes  or  variations  as  to  the  laws  of  the  animal  economy;  and 
lastly,  certain  psychological  alterations  or  changes  in  the  instinct, 
habits,  and  powers  of  perception  and  intellect. 

*  3.  That  these  last  changes  are  in  some  cases  brought  about  by 
training,  and  that  the  progeny  acquires  an  aptitude  to  certain  habits 
which  the  parents  have  been  taught;  that  psychical  characters,  such  as 
new  instincts,  are  developed  in  breeds  by  cultivation. 

*  4.  That  these  varieties  are  sometimes  permanently  fixed  in  the 
breed  so  long  as  it  remains  unmixed. 

*  5.  That  all  such  variations  are  possible  only  to  a  limited  extent, 
and  always  with  the  preservation  of  a  particular  type,  which  is  that 
of  the  species.  Each  species  has  a  definite  or  definable  character, 
comprising  certain  undcviating  phenomena  of  external  structure,  and 
likewise  constant  and  unchangeable  characteristics  in  the  laws  of  its 
animal  economy,  and  in  its  psychological  nature.  It  is  only  within 
these  limits  that  deviations  are  i)roduccd  by  external  circumstances. 
Races  of  men  are  subjected  more  than  almost  any  race  of  animals 
to  the  varied  agencies  of  climate.  Civilization  produces  even  greater 
changes  in  their  condition  than  does  domestication  in  the  inferior 
tribes.  We  may  therefore  expect  to  find  fully  as  great  diversities  in 
the  races  of  men,  as  in  any  of  the  domesticated  breeds.  The  influence 
of  the  mind  must  be  more  extensive  and  powerful  in  its  operations 
upon  human  beings  than  upon  brutes;  and  this  difference  transcends 
all  analogy  or  compiU'ison.  A  priori  we  might  expect  to  discover  in 
the  psychological  characters  of  human  races,  changes  similar  in  kind, 
but  infinitely  greater  in  degree.' — ^pp.  74,  7o. 

The  argument  which  we  have  thus  reported,  forms  a  sort  of 
introduction  to  the  body  of  Dr.  Prichard's  work,  which  is  occu- 
pied with  a  very  able  ethnographical  survey  of  the  various  races 
of  men  who  occupy  the  surface  of  the  earth.  Of  this  we  shall  say 
little  further  than  that  there  is  no  other  work  in  the  Engliw 
language  which  will  supply  the  same  amount  of  popular  infiv- 
mation  on  this  very  interesting  subject.  The  pictorial  illustrft- 
ticms  arc  of  a  superior  description,  and  are  of  the  greatest  use  in 
facilitating  comparisons,  by  embotlying  the  details. 
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Art  y.  E99ay$.    By  R.  W.   Emerson,  of  Concord,  MassachusettB, 
WUk  Prejace.    Bj  Thomas  Carljle.     London:  Fraaer. 

Mr.  Carltle,  in  his  preface  to  these  Essays,  informs  us  that 
Emerson  was  *  bred  to  theology.*  One  must  confess  that  this 
sort  of  study  is  somewhat  anti-pacific,  Ishmaelitish,  rather  un- 
favourable to  the  harmony  of  the  world.  The  book  we  here 
treat  of,  is  an  illustration  of  the  pugnacious  character  which  a 
regular  theological  baptism  commomy  imparts.  The  mania  of 
the  present  day  indicates  a  certain  desperate  determination^ 
either  to  maintain  ancient  opinions  intact,  or  to  raze  them  to  their 
very  foundations.  As  for  a  middle  course  being  the  safest,  that 
is  a  consideration  fit  only  for  cowards.  When  the  public  mind 
is  in  this  state,  truths  the  most  sacred  and  precious  get  thrown 
aside  with  the  stalest  mummeries  of  superstition.  From  one 
quarter  or  another,  a  heavy  blow  is  levelled  against  doctrines, 
principles,  and  conclusions,  which  seemed  to  be  bevond  the  reach 
of  danger.  Those  of  them  which  rest  upon  a  sohd  basis  will,  of 
course,  withstand  the  shock,  and  become  all  the  more  venerable 
in  the  eyes  of  wise  and  good  men.  One  of  these  fundamental 
positions  is  the  being  of  a  God — ^not  as  an  eneisy  pervading 
nature,  but  as  a  distinct  personal  essence.  Spmoza  in  the 
seventeenth,  and  Toland  in  the  eighteenth  century,  distinguished 
themselves  by  their  scepticism  upon  this  head.  They  identified 
the  Deity  with  the  energizing  power  of  nature.  Emerson  is  a 
noble  addition  to  their  small  order.  He  has  turned  his  theolo- 
gical predilections  to  some  account,  and  has  found  out  several 
things  which  we  shall  in  vain  look  for  in  the  works  of  our  sys- 
tematic divines.  If  his  views  happen  to  be  new  to  our  readers, 
they  will  thank  us  for  letting  them  know  the  novel  methods 
which  he  employs  for  solving  the  riddle  of  the  world.  Carlyle 
advises  us  not  to  trouble  ourselves  with  the  ^  notions  and  half- 
notions  of  a  metaphysic,  thcosophic,  theologic  kind,'  which  ap- 
pear in  this  volume  ;  but,  as  they  lead  to  important  consequences, 
we  think  it  worth  while  to  bestow  a  few  thoughts  on  these  curious 
speculations.  Hitherto  we  have  imagined  ourselves  possessed  of 
individual  personality,  of  a  soul  — a  simple  spiritual  being  or 
substance —  as  distinct  from  the  divine  nature  as  dependence  and 
time  are  from  self  subsistence  and  immortality.  We  deemed  the 
universe  an  effect,  and  the  Creator  of  all  things  an  independent 
and  eternal  mind,  who  would  remain  the  same  for  ever  amidst 
their  total  annihilation.  Emerson  has  a  singular  essay,  entitled 
*  The  Over-Soul,'  in  which  he  explodes  these  views  both  of  God 
and  man,  makes  everything  dizzy,  and  spreads  a  haze  over  our 
most  familiar  conceptions. 
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*  The  Supreme  critic  on  all  the  errors  of  the  past  and  the  present, 
and  the  only  prophet  of  that  which  must  be,  is  that  great  nature  in 
which  we  rest,  as  the  earth  lies  in  the  soft  arms  of  the  atmosphere; 
that  unity,  that  over-soul,  within  which  every  man's  particular  being  is 
contained  and  made  one  with  all  other,  &c.  &c. 

'  We  live  in  succession,  in  division,  in  parts,  in  particles.  Mean- 
time, within  man  is  the  soul  of  the  whole;  the  wise  silence;  the  uni- 
versal beauty,  to  which  every  part  and  particle  is  equally  related;  the 
eternal  one.  And  this  deep  power  in  which  we  exist,  and  whose 
beatitude  is  all  accessible  to  us,  is  not  only  self-sufficing  and  perfect  in 
every  hour,  but  the  act  of  seeing  and  the  thing  seen,  the  seer  and  the 
spectacle,  the  subject  and  the  object,  are  one.  We  see  the  world  piece 
by  piece,  as  the  sun,  the  moon,  the  animal,  the  tree ;  but  tJte  whole,  of 
which  these  are  the  shining  parts,  is  the  souV — ^Essay  ix.,  pp.  270,  271. 

*  Existence,  or  God,  is  not  a  relation  or  a  part,  but  the  whole.' — 
Essay  iii.,  p.  121. 

These  passages,  part  of  which  we  have  put  in  italics,  give  us  a 
pretty  clear  idea  of  the  fundamental  doctrine  of  Emerson's  lucu- 
orations.  It  is  God  who  sees  and  is  seen.  Matter  and  spirit 
are  one,  just  as  we  usually  say,  man  is  one,  though  composed  of 
a  body  and  a  soul.  The  Deity  is  incorporated,  like  the  rest  of 
us ;  he  has  shape,  length,  breadth,  thickness,  and  we  look  him 
every  hour  in  the  face  ;  or  rather,  he  looks  at  himself^  through 
all  the  eyes  that  gaze  upon  external  nature. 

At  the  same  time  our  author  employs,  without  hesitation,  those 
appellations  of  the  Supreme  Being,  wnich  have  been  consecrated 
by  the  piety  of  all  ages.  He  speaks  of  *  the  great  God,'  *  the 
everblesscd  One  ;'  and  quotes  the  name  *  I  am,'  as  an  instance  of 
*  sublime  propriety.' — j).  160,  But  however  his  phraseology 
may  vary,  he  means  by  it  one  and  the  same  thing — not  a  personal 
God,  an  indivisible,  eternal  Spirit,  but — the  sum-total  of  existence. 

The  essays,  in  which  this  hypothesis  is  extensively  developed, 
arc  twelve  in  number,  and  arc  on  the  following  subjects : — 
History,  Self-Reliance,  Comixjnsation,  Spiritual  Laws,  Love, 
Friendship,  Prudence,  Heroism,  The  Over-Soul,  Circles,  Intel- 
lect, Art, 

We  shall  make  it  our  business  to  point  out  the  more  important 
uses  to  which  the  author  applies  his  own  system.  What  we  have 
said  already  will  have  prepared  our  readers  for  a  completely  new 
theory  of  human  nature.  They  will  pardon  us  for  making  ex- 
tracts in  which  the  juxtaposition  and  medley  of  names,  sacred 
and  profane,  must  be  offensive  to  all  true  piety. 

*  Each  man  has  his  own  vocation.     The  talent  is  the  call.  ♦  •  ♦ 
This  talent  and  this  call  depend  on  his  organization,  or  the  mode  i 
which  the  general  soul  incarnates  itself  in  him.^ — Essay  iv,,  p.  141. 
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Again, 

'  The  heart  and  soul  of  all  men  being  one^  this  bitterness  ctlBi  and 
Mine  ceases.  His  is  mine.  I  am  mj  brother,  and  my  brother  is  me. 
*  *  *  It  is  the  eternal  nature  of  the  soul  to  appn^riate  and  make 
all  things  its  own.  Jesu$  and  Skakspeare  are  fragmenie  ^  ihe  eonl, 
and  by  lo?e  I  conquer  and  incorporate  them  in  my  own  consdooa 
donuiin.  His  virtue,  is  not  that  mine?  His  wit|  if  it  cannot  be  ma^ 
mine,  it  is  not  wit' — ^Essaj  iii.,  p.  124. 

Every  man  therefore  is,  God  making  himself  manifest  in  flesh* 
All  that  animates  the  human  form  is  properly  divine.  The 
universal  soul  has  distributed  itself  into  as  many  portions  as  there 
are  men  and  women  upon  earth.  This  unquestionably  fumidiea 
the  strongest  reasons  for  treating  mankind  with  reverence.  We 
do  not  see  that  it  could  be  &r  wronff,  according  to  the  scheme 
here  laid  down,  to  set  up  a  negro  in  Maryland  or  Viiginia,  and 
to  bow  down  to  the  Divinity  as  thus ezhibitinghimself,  inasmuch 
as  Sambo  is  a  portion  of  existence,  that  is,  of  God,  and  any  fiaff* 
mentary  specimen  will  do  to  represent  the  whole.  '^jtJf^J^^ 
jection  that  we  can  conceive  to  such  a  proposition  iMH  in 
every  case  it  would  be  one  fraction  of  the  supreme^SMl  doing 
homage  to  another.  Alas  I  we  fear  that  it  will  be  a  long  time 
ere  the  Americans  will  see  anything  divine  in  a  black  man. 

The  same  view  may  also  serve  to  shield  the  Egyptians  from 
the  charge  of  absurdity  in  worshipping  so  many  of  the  lower  forms 
of  life,  since  Emerson  regards  *  the  vital  resources  of  every  vege- 
table and  animaP  as  ^demonstrations  of  the  sclf-sufBcing,  and 
therefore  self-relying  soul,' — that  is,  of  the  spiritual  principle  of 
the  universe.  Wherever  we  see  matter,  life,  thought,  motion, 
we  see  God.     Cruelty,  licentiousness,  cowardice,  humanity,  tem- 

f)erance,  courage,  are  several  operations  of  one  spirit,  *  the  highest 
aw,'  which  secretes,  excretes,  assimilates,  generates,  sets  all 
nature  going,  in  its  manifold  wonders  and  oddities,  roars  in  the 
lion,  spouts  in  the  whale,  and  wriggles  in  the  tail  of  a  tad-{x>le. 
This  system  is  far  too  serious  to  admit  of  grave  treatment 

The  next  point  to  which  we  call  attention  is  the  reform  which 
our  author  would  introduce  in  the  method  of  writing  history. 

*  I  am  ashamed  to  see  what  a  shallow  village-talc  our  so-called 
history  is.  *  *  *  Broader  and  deei)er  wo  must  write  our  annals  from 
an  influx  of  the  ever-new,  ever-sanative  conscience,  &c.  &c.  ♦  •  In 
the  light  of  these  two  facts,  namely,  that  the  mind  is  one,  and  that 
nature  is  its  correlative,  history  is  to  he  read  and  written.* — Essay  i., 
pp.  38 — 40. 

There  is  a  mystery  in  this  rcIi<;ious  admonition.  The  writer 
wishes  us  to  view  all  sensible  and  intellectual  existence  as  a  con- 
tinuous,  ever-unfolding  manifestation  of  one   spirit.      It  is  a 
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necessary  inference  from  this  principle,  that  whatever  crimes  have 
stained  the  earth,  are  to  be  traced  to  the  universal  soul,  investing 
certain  *  fragments'  of  itself  with  matter,  in  order  to  act  a  part  on 
the  theatre  of  life.  We  shall  see,  in  the  sequel,  whether  or  not  he 
can  escape  from  the  charge  of  making  the  Deity  the  author  of  all 
evil.  The  general  intention  of  the  essay  is  clear  as  noon-day. 
Moses,  Isaiah,  and  Paul ;  Tiberius,  Caligula,  and  Caesar  Borgia, 
were  equally  occupied  in  a  divine  mission,  and  we  are  to  sanctify 
our  investigations  into  their  history  by  the  previous  recognition 
of  this  fundamental  fact.  Instead  of  looking  at  man  as  an  agent, 
whose  wickedness  may  be  overruled  by  an  all  presiding  Power, 
we  are  to  look  at  him  as  the  *  organ'  of  Deity  itself,  and  as  one 
mode  of  its  incarnation.  Our  historians  are  to  lay  this  well  to 
heart,  and  then,  instead  of  giving  us  a  mere  chronicle  of  events, 
they  will  fathom  the  great  deep,  and  disclose  to  mankind  *  the 
o])en  secret'  of  the  uiuverse. 

*  To  the  poet,  to  the  philosopher,  to  the  saiut,  all  things  are  friendly 
:md  sacred,  all  events  profitable,  all  days  holy,  all  men  divine.  For 
tlu^  eye,  is  fastened  on  the  life,  and  slights  the  circtimstance.  Every 
(•heniical  substance,  every  plant,  every  animal  in  its  growth  teaches  tLe 
vnitjf  of  caff se,  the  vai'iety  of  appearance.' — Essay  i.,  p.  12. 

Just  so ;  there  is  but  one  agent  in  existence,  and  that  agent  is 
God.  This  would  be  rather  too  *  sanative ;'  it  would  cure  our 
remorse,  and  make  all  human  crimes  aspects  of  the  Divinity. 

We  cannot  be  surprised  that  Emerson's  view  of  the  human 
mind  should  lead  him  to  inculcate  great  mental  independence. 
VV^e  shall  proceed,  therefore,  to  give  our  readers  the  benefit  of  his 
suggestions.  They  will  find  some  little  discrepancy  in  what  he 
says  on  this  subject,  but  perhaps  it  arises  out  of  the  nature  of 
the  case.  The  '  fragment'  of  the  great  soul  that  is  in  him  does 
not  always  speak  alike,  and,  indeed,  has  a  strong  dash  of  ^  whim' 
in  his  composition.     We  may  as  well  take  the  bright  side  of  the 

t)icturc  first,  in  the  account  which  he  gives  of  the  divine  in- 
labitant  of  this  earth. 

'  Tliere  is  one  mind  common  to  all  individual  men.  Every  man  is 
an  inlet  to  the  same  and  to  all  of  the  same.  He  that  is  once  admitted 
to  the  right  of  reason  is  made  a  freeman  of  tlie  whole  estate,  ffiat 
Plato  has  thought,  he  may  think ;  what  a  saint  has  felt,  he  may  feel; 
what  at  any  time  has  befallen  any  man  he  can  understand.' — ^Essiy  i., 
p.  3. 

*  It  is  remarkable  that  involuntarily  \ce  always  read  at  superior 
livings.  Universal  history,  the  poets,  the  romancers,  do  not  in  their 
stateliest  pictures  *  ♦  *  any  wliere  lose  our  ear  *  *  *  ;  rather  is  it 
true,  that  in  their  grandest  strokes,  there  we  feel  most  at  home.'— 
Essay  i.,  p.  6. 
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*  In  ererj  work  of  gdnitis  we  reoogniBe  our  aum  r^edmi  ikaughiii 
they  come  Imck  to  us  with  a  cerUun  aUenftted  nugesty/ — EsMy  iL,  p.  46. 

This  is  cheering  as  to  the  potentiality  of  the  species.  Hence 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  genius  is  an  ordinary  thing,  only 
that  most  men  '  wrap  it  up  in  a  napkin.' 

'Perhapsi  if  we  should  meet  ShakM>eare,  we  should  not  be  oonscions 
of  any  steep  inferiority;  no^  but  of  a  great  equality,  only  that  he 
possessed  a  strange  skill  of  using,  of  classifying  his  facts,  which  we 
lacked.' — Essay  xi.,  p.  335. 

When  the  Dutchman,  under  the  magic  of  Coleridge's  conver- 
sation, exclaimed,  ^Vat  voice,  vat  language,  vat  imagination; 
vy*  you're  a  pptt,'  he,  poor  dolt  I  little  knew  how  nearly  he  ap- 

froached  tins  extnunrdinary  beiuff.  And  when  we  muse  over 
^ascal  and  Chatterton,  and  Mosarrs  early  history,  we  may  comfort 
ourselves  that  the  difierence  between  us  is  only  trivial — some- 
thing in  the  power  of  classification  I 

It  is  obvious  that  the  adoption  of  this  opinion  would  tend  to 
correct  our  foolish  admiration  of  the  heroes^  philosophers,  poets, 
and  philanthropists,  whose  names  still  adorn  and  consecrate  the 
temple  of  fitme.  Accordingly  Emerson  teaches  us  to  reduce  it 
to  its  proper  strength,  by  a  strong  infusion  of  self-complaoency. 

'  This  over-estimate  of  the  possibilities  of  Paal  and  Perides,  this 
under-estimate  of  our  own,  comes  from  a  neglect  of  the  fact  of  an 
identical  nature,^ — ^Essay  iv.,  p.  165. 

Here  again,  and,  indeed,  in  a  thousand  places,  do  we  perceive 
the  ubiauity  of  his  main  doctrine,  and  the  consequences  to  which 
it  directly  leads.  We  must  confess  that  they  very  much  damp 
the  pleasantry  in  which  we  were  disposed  to  indulge  ourselves. 
We  may  beard  prophets  and  apostles  because  we  are  all  incarna- 
tions of  one  commorr  soul  I  But  will  this  alter  the  facts  ?  Is 
there  still  no  marvellous  difference  between  the  man  who  can 
carry  an  ox  and  the  man  whose  shoulders  will  bear  only  a  sucking 
calf?  The  identity  however,  here  asserted,  is  all  a  figment. 
Likeness  in  some  things,  in  blood,  head,  hands,  feet,  appetites, 
affections,  and  the  perceptions  of  necessary  truths,  may  not  only 
exist  in  different  degrees,  but  is  compatible  with  the  presence  of 
other  qualities.  There  is  partial  resemblance  and  notning  more. 
Thus  it  is  with  the  poet  He  possesses  many  things  in  common 
with  his  fellow-men ;  what  is  superadded  is  genius,  is  not  enjoyed 
by  others,  makes  him  peculiar  among  millions,  and  points  nim 
out  as  the  literary  majesty  of  an  age  or  nation.  While  we  must 
allow  that  Emerson  is  perfectly  consequent  in  contemning  all 
authority,  since,  according  to  him,  God  speaks  in  every  man  with 
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the  same  inspiration,  wc  were  still  suqiiised  at  the  tone  of  levity 
and  scorn  with  which  he  dismisses  the  sacred  writers. 

*  Sco  what  strong  inlellocts  tlare  not  yet  hear  God  himself,  unless  he 
speak  th(»,  phraseology  o^  I  know  not  what — David,  or  Jeremioli,  or 
Paul.* — Essay  ii.,  i>.  68. 

*  If,  therefore,  a  man  claims  to  know  and  speak  of  God,  and  carries 
you  backward  to  the  phraseology  of  some  old  mouldered  nation  in 
another  country,  in  another  world,  believe  him  not.  *  »  *  Wlienoe 
tliis  worsliip  of  the  past  ?  The  centuries  are  conspirators  against  the 
sanity  and  majesty  of  the  soul.* — lb.,  p.  67. 

Still,  was  it  not  the  supreme  mind  giving  utterance  to  itself 
through  these  organs  in  ancient  times?  Moreover,  is  there 
nothing  like  a  history  of  theological  science  ?  Would  this  not 
show^  that  tlie  souls  of  our  own  day  have  been  indebted  to  the 
Bible  for  the  views  which  distinguished  them  from  the  heathen  ? 
Whence  did  a  half  barbarous  people  get  that  knowledge  of  the 
great  'I  am,*  which  eclipsed  all  the  philosophy  of  Babylon  and 
Greece  ?  What  the  light  of  nature  did  tor  the  Gentiles,  wh^ 
were  a  law  unto  themselves,  is  written  in  the  annals  of  all  ages. 
Emerson  has  not  honoured  himself  by  this  summary  dismissal  of 
the  sacred  volume.  When  it  speaks  without  metaphor  and  not 
in  accommodation  to  a  rude  multitude,  there  is  a  divine  light  in 
its  declarations,  even  in  the  Pentateuch,  which  betokens  their 
high  authoritv.  They  shine  by  a  native  lustre.  When  the  nations 
were  sunk  in  Polytheism,  and  the  Israelites  wore  ever  ready 
to  adopt  it,  this  book,  with  its  ideas  of  the  Deity  authoritatively 
announced,  was  a  lamp  to  their  feet.  tinity,  truth,  justice, 
omniscience,  and  universal  providence,  arc  here  uniformly  as- 
cribed to  the  ^  blessed  and  only  potentate ;'  the  volume  comes  to 
us  through  an  z/wphilosophical  nation ;  it  contains  many  predic- 
ticms  which  have  a  most  extraordinary  connexion  with  the  dis- 
persion of  the  Jews,  with  Christ  and  with  Christianity ;  it  has 
taught  man  that  '  God  is  love  ;'  it  is  teaching  men  to  *love  one 
another;'  and  yet  with  these,  and  a  thousanu  other  peculiarities 
and  claims,  which  contrast  broadly  and  deeply  with  all  ancient 
and  modern  heathenism,  we  arc  at  once  called  upon  to  cast  it 
into  the  shades.  We  repeat  that,  on  merely  philosophical  grounds, 
and  the  transmission  of  thought,  and  theological  docrines,  Emerson 
does  himself  no  credit  by  treating  the  sacred  writers  with  so  little 
consideration.     The  Bible  deserves  better  usage  from  him. 

In  the  points  on  which  we  have  already  dwelt,  wc  have  kept 
chiefly  in  view  pantheism  in  its  application  io  ^  self-reliance.^  The 
extracts  which  w<;  have  given,  tend,  in  our  opinion,  rather  to 
foster  self-conrrUy  and  a  supercilious  disdain  of  names,  great  and 
holy,  which   the  *  cent uries' have  crmsecratcd  to  renown.     We 
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shall 

Emerson 

mind 

the  previous  statements. 

^  That  popular  fable  of  the  sot  who  was  picked  up  dead  drunk  lA 
the  street,  carried  to  the  duke's  house,  washed  and  dressed  and  laid  bk 
the  duke's  bed,  and,  on  his  waking,  troitod  with  all  obsequious  ceremoDf 
like  the  duke,  and  assured  that  he  had  been  insane,  owes  its  popnlaritf 
to  the/act^  thai  U  symMizes  so  well  the  siaie  cf  man^  who  uim  me 
world  a  sort  of  sot,  but  now  and  ikem  wakes  ^,  exereieee  kie  reaeom, 
and  finds  himse^a  imepriuce.* — ^Essay  iL,  p.  63. 

There  is  troth  and  nature  in  this  portrait  We  ftar  it  will  Im 
recocnised  by  nine-tenths  of  numiund.  There  is  something 
royal  and  divme,  nay,  an  ^ctual  Deity,  within  us.  Mostly,  iMmw 
ever,  he  is  a  rather  drowsy^  sottish  god ;  sometimes  he  Minks 
and  twinkles;  and,  at  veiy  rare  intervals,  we  witness  a  flash  of 
light — a  brilliant  coruscation.     Such  is  man. 

Our  readers  will  like  to  hear  Emerson  ordering  men  to  their 
proper  places.  He  did  not  mean  rudely  to  plndc  the  lauids 
from  the  brow  of  genius,  and  to  call  the  rabble  to  tramj^  thmn 
in  the  dust     Here  is  his  recantation — 

^  Who  has  more  soul  than  I,  masiers  me,  thou^  he  should  not  raise 
hid  finger.  Round  him  I  must  revolve  by  the  gravitation  of  sjnrits. 
"Who  has  less,  I  rule  with  like  facility.' — ^Essay  ii.,  p.  70. 

*  The  Scipionism  of  Scipio  is  precisely  that  part  he  could  not  borrow. 

♦  *  *  Shakspcare  will  never  be  made  by  the  study  of  Shakspcare.*— 
lb.,  p.  84. 

This  is  an  ortliodox  confession.  We  feel  that  it  asserts  a 
familiar  truth.  Will  Emerson  ever  turn  heretic  again  ?  Yes, 
before  he  concludes  these  essays. 

*  Men  say,'  as  to  Plutarch,  Shakspcai'e,  and  Cervantes,  infusing  a 
new  charm  into  the  trivial  facts  of  their  history,  *  Where  did  he  get 
this  ?'  and  think  there  was  something  divine  in  liis  life.  But  no;  they 
have  myriads  of  facts  just  as  good,  would  they  only  get  a  lamp  to 
ransack  their  attics  withal.' — Essay  xi.,  p.  335. 

Ah,  that  lamp  I  It  is  the  very  thing  wc  want  Only  give  us 
Aladdin's  lamp,  and  we  will  appoint  new  orbits  forthwith  for 
half  the  genii  m  creation.     Hound  us  they  shall  revolve. 

What  amazes  us,  as  much  as  anything  in  these  essays,  is  the 
assertion,  that  men  *  involuntarili/  read  as  superior  beings.^  The 
middle  ages  were  a  fine  illustration  of  this,  and  another,  equally 
striking,  is  the  submission  of  millions,  at  the  present  day,  to  the 
formulas  of  popular  superstition.     He  himseli  also  tells  us  tliat 

*  most  men  have  bound  their  eyes  with  one  or  another  handker* 
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chief,  and  attached  themselves  to  some  one  community  of  opinion.' 
— Essay  ii.,  p.  55. 

The  literary  history  of  the  third  essay,  on  *  Compensation/  is 
also  curious  in  this  point  of  view.  I'hough  from  boyhood  he 
had  a  wish  to  treat  tliis  subject,  thinking  he  might  hght  up  a 
star  to  go  before  us  '  in  many  dark  hours  and  crooked  passages  of 
our  journey,'  yet  we  might  have  missed  this  good  service  but  for 
the  following  incident: — 

'  I  was  lately  confirmed  in  this  desire  by  hearing  a  sermon  at  church. 
The  preacher,  a  man  esteemed  for  his  orthodoxy,  unfolded  in  the 
ord'uiarjf  manner  the  doctrine  of  the  last  judgment.  He  assumed  that 
judgment  is  not  executed  in  this  world;  that  the  wicked  are  successful, 
that  tlie  good  are  miserable;  and  then  urged,  from  reason  and  from 
Scripture,  a  compensation  to  be  made  to  both  parties  in  the  next  life. 
Nn  offence  appeared  to  he  taken  by  the  congregation  at  this  doctrine. 
As  far  as  I  could  observe,  when  the  meeting  broke  up,  they  separated 
without  remark  on  the  sermon,^ — Essay  iii.,  p.  94. 

VVc  pronounce  both  the  preacher  and  the  audience,  Emerson 
excepted,  a  stupid  set.  There  is  a  wide  difference  between  a 
moral  government,  but  partly  carried  out  here  below,  and  the 
admission  that  the  only  true  principles  of  happiness  are  produc- 
tive of  misery.  Never  had  these  people  thought,  read,  or  heard, 
^  as  sui)crior  beings.'  We  hope  Emei-son  will  completely  dis- 
franchise them,  and  not  send  the  fine  arts — painting,  music, 
l)oetry,  sculpture — as  ^  petitioners  to  the  faculties'  of  any  such 
constituency.  From  the  quotations  which  we  have  made,  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  most  contradictory  views  of  man  are  put  forward 
in  this  volume.  At  one  time  he  is  an  incarnation  ol  the  Deity, 
and,  as  such,  may  summon  to  judgment  the  prophets,  teachers, 
and  nuister-spirits  of  all  time ;  at  another,  divine  pnilosophy  steps 
out  into  the  living  world,  walks  to  and  fro,  and  exclaims — *Tne 
transmigration  of  souls:  that  too  is  no  fable.  I  would  it  were; 
but  men  and  women  are  only  half-human.' — Essay  i,,  p,  32. 

Wc  then  have  a  word  or  two  of  advice,  as  if,  like  Xavicr  do 
Maistre,  he  had  found  out  ^  que  riiomme  est  compose  d*une  dme 
ct  d/une  bete.^     *  Ah,  brother,  awe  the  heast^ 

Accepting,  then,  this  account,  and  striking  the  balance  between 
these  representations,  we,  for  our  parts,  think  that,  if  a  man  would 
become  wise,  while,  on  the  one  hand,  he  must  never  lick  the  dust 
and  crouch  to  mere  authority ;  on  the  other,  be  must  neither 
think  lightly  of  the  past,  nor  approach,  with  wanton  gesture  and 
irreverent  steps,  the  temple  in  which  genius  utters  the  oracles  of 
God. 

We  shall,  however,  spend  a  few  more  words  in  explaining  the 
ground  on  which  Emerson  annuls  the  authority  of  all  by-gone 
ages. 
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Aooording  to  lum,  we  should  revere  our  pfeeent  intuitiont 
above  eTerything  else,  simply  because  the  hunum  qpiiit  is  a 
'  fragment'  of  that  self-evolving  life,  which  is  ever  new^  divine, 
and  endless.  As  our  being  unrolds  itself  like  a  parclunent  roll, 
written  all  over  with  a  divine  hand,  we  need  not  trouble  ourselves 
with  the  earlier  part  of  the  manuscript;  thaiwasfytwen  living  in 
early  ages ;  the  characters  immediatelv  under  oiur  eye  are  fiuth^ 
law,  and  inspiration,  for  us  living  at  this  hour. 

'Life  only  avails,  not  the  having  lived.  *  *  ^  This  one  fiMt 
the  world  haies  that  the  soul  becaimeif  for  that  for  ever  degrades  the 
past,  turns  all  riches  to  poverty,  all  reputation  to  a  shame ;  confoaiids 
the  saint  with  the  rogue ;  shoves  Jesus  and  Judas  equally  asida.'*** 
£88ay  iL,  p.  70. 

On  this  point  he  dwells  with  mat  earnestness,  and  oonsiden 
all  history  an  impertinence,  if  it  be  not  ^  a  cheerfiil  apdogue  of 
our  being  and  heeommg* 

We  shall  make  no  comment  on  the  horrid  profimity  cxf  the 
above  extract  It  speadcs  for  it8el£  Hie  assertion  that  ttie  world 
'  hates'  the  idea  of  a  progressive  soul,  is  not  true.  For  triz  thousand 
years  the  spirit  of  man  has  ever  been  o^ok^  toAf,  gathering  wealth 
from  the  past,  and  putting  it  out  to  interest  in  the  present;  and^ 
on  this  very  fact,  as  far  as  our  knowle^ze  goes,  aU  pnilanthropists 
affectionately  build  their  hopes  of  the  improvement  of  mankind. 
Every  institution  for  promoting  the  well-being  of  the  human 
race,  however  old  in  its  framework  or  inadequate  to  its  object, 
involves  a  recognition  of  this  truth.  It  is  the  plain  embodiment 
of  the  idea  *  the  soul  becomes^  which  is,  in  fact,  tacitly,  the  first 
article  of  faith  in  every  benevolent  undertaking.  In  a  Missionary 
and  a  Bible  Society  we  assert  the  life  and  growth  of  the  soul ; 
extend  the  riddle  of  the  Sphinx  to  all  nations ;  proclaim  that 
man  is  capable  of  rising  into  an  erect  attitude ;  and  that,  when 
the  world  gets  old,  men  shall  lean  on  the  staff  of  piety,  and 
await  a  translation  to  the  skies. 

One  would  naturally  expect  that  Emerson's  view  of  the  soul 
would  lead  him  to  give  a  glowing  account  of  the  advancement  of 
society.  The  tree  of  life  ought,  in  his  eyes,  to  bloom  more 
beautifully  every  day.  Though  he  might  be  careless  of  the 
leaves  that  have  fallen  off  ace  after  age,  in  which  others  embalm 
their  thoughts,  yet  this  could  be  accounted  for  only  because,  in 
his  view,  it  was  spreading  its  branches  more  widely,  and  becoming^ 
at  each  successive  moment,  a  more  splendid  ornament  of  creation. 
Least  of  all,  could  we  suppose  that  he  would  a^rt  a  truth,  which 
has  been  a  truth  ever  since  *  the  general  soul'  incarnated  itself  in 
any  human  form,  and  then  deny  its  reality.     This,  however,  he 
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docs.     lie  censures  the  world  for  what  it  has  never  done,  and 
then  docs  the  thing  he  censures. 

*  Society  never  advances.  It  recciles  as  fast  ou  one  side  as  it  gains 
on  the  other.  Its  progress  is  only  apparent,  like  the  workers  of  a 
trcachnill.  It  undergoes  continual  changes  ;  it  is  barbarous,  it  is  civil- 
ized, it  is  christianized,  it  is  rich,  it  is  scientific;  but  tliis  change  is  not 
amelioration.  For  everything  that  is  given  something  is  taken.' — 
Essay  ii.,  p.  So, 

*  Society  is  a  wave.  The  wave  moves  onward,  but  the  water  of 
which  it  is  composed  does  not.  The  same  particle  does  not  rise  from 
the  valley  to  the  ridge.  Its  unity  is  only  phenomenal.  The  persons 
who  make  uj)  a  nation  to-day,  next  year  die,  and  their  experience  with 
thcm^ — lb.,  p.  88. 

A  most  sceptical  confession  this ;  a  plain,  unblushing  avowal 
of  his  disbelief  of  the  soul's  *  becoming,^  How  much  comniotiou 
liere  below,  endless  turmoil  and  mutation,  all  for  nothing  I  But 
is  it  true  that  society  docs  not  advance  ?  that  experience  does 
not  survive  a  nation  ?  Is  Jenncr's  experience  lost  ?  Would  not 
the  Mandans,  that  fine  tribe  of  Lidians  who  once  dwelt  on  the 
banks  of  the  Missouri,  have  thought  it  an  ^  amelioration'  ere  the 
sniall-pox  had  exterminated  their  race  ? 

Grant  j^that  for  everything  that  is  given  something  is  taken; 
that  we  pay  for  what  we  receive  ;  is  it  anything  to  the  purpose  ? 
A  most  short-sighted  and  miseraldc  fallacy  is  it,  for  instance,  to 
tell  us  that  we  are  worse  animals  than  savages.  We  all  know  it; 
and,  by  a  persistency  in  mental  culture,  to  the  neglect  of  mere 
animalism,  show  that  we  do  not  repent  our  bargain.  We  are 
ashamed  to  quote  such  stuff  as  follows  from  the  j>en  of  Emerson. 

*  Tlie  civilized  man  *  *  *  has  got  a  fine  Greneva  watch,  but  he  has 
lost  the  skill  to  tell  the  hour  by  the  sun.  A  Greenwich  nautical 
almanac  he  has,  and  so,  being  sure  of  the  information  when  he  wants 
it,  the  man  in  the  street  does  not  know  a  star  in  the  sky.' — ^E^ssay  IL, 

pp.  85,  86. 

Bring  back,  say  wc,  the  magicians,  astrologers,  alchjmbts,  and 
scribes  of  other  days;  abolish  printing,  throw  overboard  the 
mariner's  compass ;  for,  though  we  can  sail  by  it,  even  in  starless 
nights,  yet,  as  every  sailor  does  not  know  Mars  and  Jupiter,  we 
only  deceive  ourselves  in  siipposing  that  we  are  a  whit 
better  off  than  our  fathers.  Come  back,  old  Ignorance,  and 
reign.  There  was  as  nnich  poetry  when  the  earth  was  thought 
to  be  flat,  as  now,  when  it  is  known  to  be  round  I  Emerson 
is  about  as  singular  an  *  incarnation'  as  Rabelais  or  Swift.  Not 
that  he  partiikes  of  their  comicalncss  or  indecency.  He  is 
serious,  pure,  benevolent, — except  now  and  then  ;  bis  im- 
piety is  the  fruit  of  an  absurd  hypothesis :  he  is  full  of  crotcfaetfl. 
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and  perverse  enough  to  defend  them.  After  stating  that  a  regard 
for  consistency  often  '  scares  us  from  our  self-trusty'  he  asks, — 

^  But  why  should  you  keep  your  head  over  your  shoulder?  Why 
drag  about  this  monstrous  corpse  of  your  memory,  lest  you  contradict 
somewhat  you  have  stated  in  this  or  that  public  place?  Suppose  you 
should  contradict  yourself ;  what  then? — Essay  ii,,  p.  57. 

Why — it  de^nds  on  the  kind  and  frequency  of  the  contradic- 
tion. Nature  is  not  so  flowing  and  variable  as  to  change  her 
constitution  every  day^  or  every  age»  or  at  all  in  her  prime 
elements.  Politics  and  morals  have  first  ininciples;  the  human 
mind  has  its  laws.  No  ^  great  thinker  let  loose  upon  this  planet* 
can  alter  the  consciousness  of  its  inhabitants.  All  views^  there- 
fore^  which  truly  express  it,  must  abide.  As  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  truth,  he  who  contradicts  himself  often,  cannot  know  it* 
Inconsbtency,  going  thus  fiu:,  is  a  despicable  vice.  It  is  preci- 
pitate; not  reverential  towards  God.  It  is  the  dandyism  of 
sciolists — the  new  fashion  for  the  month  of  a  philosophical  ex- 
quisite. 

We  exempt  the  vnriter  of  these  essays  trqm.  wishing  to  inoculate 
our  young  witlings  for  this  infectious  disorder;  but  as  they  have 
a  strong  predisposition  to  it,  they  will  open  dieir  ovm  veins  to 
receive  tne  virus  which  is  here  ripe  and  ready  for  infiision.  We 
have,  however,  abundant  reason  to  suspect  Emerson  of  a  fondness 
for  paradoxical  assertion.     He  argues,  for  example,  that  society 

*  never  advances,' — that  is,  is  not  paid  for  its  pains ;  he  then 
argues  that  the  soul  *  becomes,' — is  *  progressive ;'  that  *  the  life 
of  man  is  a  self-evolving  circle,  which,  from  a  ring  imperceptibly 
small,  nishes  on  all  sides  outwards  to  new  and  larger  circles,  and 
that  without  end.' — Essay  x.,  p.  306. 

Does  it  make  such  vigorous  efforts  in  vain  ?  Is  it  not  rewarded 
for  its  trouble  ?  If  our  readers  consult  the  third  essay  in  the 
volume,  they  will  find  that  the  author  maintains  that  no  action 
can  go  unrequited  even  here,  owing  to  *  the  perfect  compensa- 
tion of  the  universe.'  We  have  already  mentioned  the  circum- 
stance which  led  him  to  write  on  this  subject,  and  his  object  is 
lo  refute  the  doctrine  of  a  future  judgment,  and  to  show  men 

*  a  ray  of  divinity,  the  present  action  of  the  soul  of  this  world,' 
in  executing  plenary  retribution  upon  earth.  If,  therefore^ 
society  is  rewarded,  it  advances.  We  reach  *  the  new  and  laiger 
circle'  at  which  we  aim,  and  the  ever-widening  circumference 
brings  new  resources  and  blessings  under  the  dominion  of  man. 

Yet  in  this  very  essay  there  is  the  radical  fallacy  on  which  he 
rests  his  argument  for  the  stationary  condition  of  the  race, — 
namely,  that  what  we  give  for  improvement  is  as  good  as  the 
improvement  itself;  in  other  words,  that  there  is  no  such  thing 
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as  profit  or  *  amelioration.'  And  seeing  the  consequence  to  be 
drawn  from  this  principle,  that  it  renders  all  exertion  bootless, 
he  refers  us  at  last  from  compensation  to  a  ^  deeper  fact,'  ^  the 
nature  of  the  soul  itself,'  to  elucidate  the  whole  mystery. 

Some  parts  of  this  essay  are  written  with  great  force  and 
beauty,  but  it  contains  passages  of  the  most  pernicious  tendency. 

'  All  inevitable  dualism  bisects  nature,  so  that  each  thing  is  a  half, 
and  suggests  another  thing  to  make  it  whole,  as  spirit,  matter;  man, 
woman;  subjective,  objective,  &c.' — Essay  iii.,  p.  97. 

*  The  same  dualism  underlies  the  nature  and  condition  of  man. 
*  *  *  For  every  grain  of  wit  there  is  a  grain  of  folly.  For 
everything  you  liave  missed  you  have  gained  something  else;  and  for 
everything  you  gain  you  lose  something,' — lb.,  p.  98. 

We  have  known  men  who  had  both  wit  and  wisdom,  and 
fools  who  had  no  compensatory  grains  of  sense.  Any  one  may, 
however,  comfort  himself  with  this  sort  of  cozenage, — '  I  had  not 
honest  parents,  but  they  made  me  a  clever  rascal.  I  did  not 
escape  with  impunity,  but  I  got  my  life  abridged  upon  the 
gallows.'     Well ;  anything  is  better  than  nothing  ! 

We  shall  give  Emerson's  account  of  the  doctrine  of  rewards 
and  punishments  in  his  own  words: — 

*  Every  act  rewards  itself,  or  in  other  words,  integrates  itself  in  a 
twofold  manner; — first,  in  the  thing,  or  in  real  nature;  and  secondly, 
in  tlie  circumstance,  or  in  apparent  nature.  Men  call  the  circumstauee 
the  retribution.  The  causal  retribution  is  in  the  thing,  and  is  seen  by 
the  soul.  The  retribution  in  the  circumstance  is  seen  by  the  under- 
standing; it  is  inseparable  from  the  thing,  but  is  often  spread  over  a 
long  time,  and  so  does  not  become  distinct  until  after  many  years. 
Tlie  specific  stripes  may  follow  late  after  the  offence,  but  they  follow 
because  they  accompany  it.  Crime  and  punishment  grow  out  of  one 
stem.  Punishment  is  a  fruit  tliat,  unsuspected,  ripens  within  the 
flower  of  the  pleasure  which  concealed  it.' — Essay  iii.,  p,  103. 

We  should  be  sorry  to  be  insensible  either  to  the  beauty  of 
this  extract,  or  to  the  important  truth  which  it  contains.  Our 
objection  to  it  and  to  tlie  whole  essay  is  in  the  limitation  which 
is  given  to  its  main  principle.  There  is,  unquestionably,  com- 
pensation to  a  considerable  extent  in  the  present  life,  but  it  &llfl 
tar  short  of  actual  desert.  We  see  the  reality  often,  and  in  other 
cases  have  only  a  vision  of  something  yet  to  come.  In  opposition 
to  this,  Emerson  maintains  that  ^  justice  is  not  postponed,'  but 
that  ^  a  perfect  equity  adjusts  its  balance  in  all  parts  of  life.' — 
p.  102. 

This  we  deny,  and  the  following  are  the  grounds  of  our  denial : — 
Firstly,  What  compensation  is  there  to  children  for  the  sufferings 
through  which  they  pass  ?  Are  disease  and  pain  counterbalanced 
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by  may  good  to  tkmn  f  Gnnt  that  a  monl  aflbet  would  refoli 
from  ue  pangs  they  feel,  if  the  mind  were  niffikaently  defebped 
to  discern  tnuh,  yet  as  multitudes  come  into  the  wotld  vpfm^ 
rently  only  to  simer  and  to  die,  to  them  personally  no  benefit 
accrues.  Judging  according  to  sense,  we  should  say  that  no 
benevolent  man,  had  he  it  m  hb  power,  wodd  make  such  an 
exGuisite  instrument  of  torture,  and  exhibit  it  to  the  world  seem- 
ingly for  no  other  purpose  than  to  show  its  agonies  and  contor- 
tions. This  we  should  call  malice  and  wanton  injustice  in 
apparent  nature.  Myriads  of  infimts,  however,  are  not  carried 
b^ond  that  stage  in  their  being  in  which  it  is  enUrely  semdtive. 
Way  is  not  every  sensation  a  thrill  of  joy?  Why  davi  and 
months  of  pain?  Why  unable  to  speak,  except  bv  shrieks  and 
convulsions  ?  Why  death  ?  Faidi  m  fbturity  is  tne  only  lig^t 
amidst  this  thick  cbrkness. 

Secondly.  Righteous  compensation  is  that  each  shall  have  his 
own,  be  it  punishment  or  reward.    Is  there  nothings  then,  in  the 
ways  of  God,  showing  that  the  curse  does  not  go  one  jot  beyond 
the  sinner?    Does  it  never  shed  a  deadly  blight  upon  a  second 
party  ?    Is  there  no  transmission  of  the  fiml  taint  to  posteritr  f 
None  of  these  questions  can  be  answered  in  the  neffative.    On     . 
the  contrary,  it  is  an  every-day  fact,  that  the  sin  of  the  fiither    V 
cleaves  like  the  leprosy  to*  his  children,  yet  thev  had  no  share  in      V 
his  crime.    Will  Emerson  say,  that  though  in  the  *  drcumstance* 
there  was  no  apparent  equity,  it  was  made  up  to  them  in  the 
thing  itself, — that  the  compensation  was  *  seen  oy  the  soul'  ?     Is 
there  any  ground  for  such  an  assumption  ?     At  utter  variance 
with  it  are  a  thousand  facts  in  the  common  history  of  man. 

Finding  themselves  outcasts,  heirs  of  infamy,  which  never 
was  their  own,  the  unhappy  descendants  of  criminal  men  have 
often  suffered  the  last  gleams  of  hope  and  virtue  and  nobleness 
to  die.  Within,  as  well  as  without,  they  inherited  wretchedness. 
Like  guilt,  or  blacker,  lay  concealed  next  door  to  them,  but  it 
was  known  only  to  omniscience  and  the  perpetrator's  own  soul. 
His  family  and  relatives  went  free.  Do  these  things  seem  equal  ? 
There  is  vicarious  suffering  upon  earth,  and  again  we  want  faith 
and  futurity  to  help  us. 

Thirdly.  If  in  the  present  world  there  be  a  complete  distribu- 
tion of  rewards  and  punishments,  no  man  can  labour  without  an 
adequate  return. 

*  Human  labour,  through  all  its  forms,  from  the  sharpening  of  a 
stake  to  the  construction  of  a  city  or  an  epic,  is  one  immense  illustra- 
tion of  the  perfect  compensation  of  the  universe.  Everywhere  and 
always,  this  law  is  sublime.  »  •  •  I  cannot  doubt  that  the  high 
laws  which  each  man  sees  ever  implicated  in  those  processes  with 
which  he  is  conversant,  the  stem  ethics  which  sparkle  on  his  chiBel- 
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edge,  wliicli  arc  measured  out  by  liis  plumb  and  foot-rule,  which  stand 
as  maiiiiest  in  the  footing  ol'  the  shop-bill  as  in  the  history  of  a  statu, 
do  recommend  to  him  his  trade,  and,  though  seldom  named,  ex;dt  his 
business  to  his  imagination.' — p.  1 15, 

Now  here  the  cjucstion  is,  whether  every  man  have  strictly  an 
equivalent  for  his  labour?  Is  this  tlie  fact  at  Manchester,  at 
Stockport,  and  throughout  the  manufacturing  districts  of  this 
country  ?  It  is  not  enough  to  say  every  man  has  sometliing,  so 
has  the  Jiss  who  *  snuffeth  up  the  cast  wind.'  He  must  have  a 
good  correspojidijif/  to  the  means  appointed  by  nature  for  obtaining 
that  good.  Ii\  then,  God  have  decreed  that  man  shall  cam 
bread  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow,  it  is  no  proof  of  the  '  absolute 
balance  of  give  and  take,'  that  his  trade  feasts  his  imagination. 
Will  the  *  stern  ethics'  that  sparkle  on  the  chisel-edgc  of  an 
operative  suffice  to  fatten  a  family  of  living  skeletons?  If  he 
make  a  desk,  a  ladder,  a  set  of  shelves,  joint-stools  and  jiggum- 
bobs,  and  cannot  sell  them, — what  then  ? 

In  a  country  where  the  supply  is  not  equal  to  the  demand,  a 
man  is  ([uite  safe  in  preaching  this  doctrine  ;  but  in  a  crowded 
population,  wherever  industry  has  only  a  narrow^  channel  to  flow 
m,  it  is  positively,  and  to  a  wide  extent,  false. 

Perhaps,  however,  these  hungry  spectres,  who  arc  famishing 
for  lack  of  bread,  have  the  *  causal  retribution.'  Have  they  im- 
munity from  care  ?  Have  they  intellectual  advantages  to  make 
up  for  physical  privations  ?  Will  compensation  come  at  length  ? 
to  whom  ?  to  the  *  great  soul'  ?  Certainly  not  to  them.  They 
will  be  quiet  in  their  graves  long  ere  any  general  change  can 
take  pLice.  Is  this  the  *  optimism  of  nature  ?  Is  it  thus  that 
*  the  nature  and  soul  of  things  takes  on  itself  the  guaranty  of  the 
fulfilment  of  every  contract,  so  that  honest  service  cannot  come 
to  loss'?— p.  119. 

Not  thus.  There  is  much  '  honest  service'  not  rccocnised 
here,  that  will  be  o\vned  and  rewarded  on  the  other  side  time. 

Fourthly.  Physical  suffering,  hereditary  disgrace,  and  unre- 
quited toil,  prove,  as  wc  have  shown,  the  inequalities  of  visibk 
])rovidcncc.  Often  amidst  the  thickest  of  this  mystery  the  cur- 
tain of  mortality  falls.  Wc  may  now  add,  that  the  annals  of 
oppression  are  crowded  with  illustrations  of  the  partial  rccom- 
penccs  of  this  world.  Let  the  reader  consider  the  sophistry  of 
the  following  passage,  by  which  this  case  is  attempted  to  be 
met: — 

*  The  history  of  persecution  is  a  histoiy  of  endeavours  to  cheat 
nature,  to  make  water  nni  up  hill,  to  twist  a  rope  of  sand.  •  •  • 
It  i>orsecutes  a  i)rinciple;  it  would  whip  a  right;  it  would  tar-ond* 
feather  justice,  &c.  &c.     *    *     *     The  inviolate  spirit  turns  their 
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spite  against  the  wroDg-doers.  •  «  •  The  nunds  of  moti  are 
ai  Uui  aroused;  reason  looks  oat  and  justifies  her  own,  and  maBee 
finds  all  her  work  vain.  It  is  the  whipper  who  is  whipped,  and  the 
tyrant  who  is  undone.'— p.  120. 

This  is  blinking  the  whole  question.  The  burden  of  Eknenon's 
aigument  is, — ^perfect  justice  is  done  new.  It  is  not '  postponed  ;V[^ 
there  is  retribution  either  in  actual  or  in  apparent  natore.  N<f 
person,  therefore,  can  suffer  uniusdjr ;  or,  it  so^  he  here  meeta 
with  compensation.  An  equiyaient  is  put  into  the  other  srale* 
This  truth,  then,  has  had  a  witness  in  every  suffering  heart  But 
has  such  been  the  fiu^t  ?  Did  the  dens  of  the  inauisition  echo 
it?  While  life  and  horror  lasted,  did  the  wretcned  suflEeien 
enjoy  their  recompence  ?  Nothinsr  can  be  more  fidlacioas  than 
to  say,  *  men  were  at  last  arousedp  they  are  not  half  awake  yet; 
but  tnis  is  wholly  irrelevant  No  man,  except  one  who  main- 
tains that '  society  never  advances,'  is  sceptical  as  to  the  remedial 
force  which  *  underlies  all  nature.'  He  knows  it,  and  it  is  his 
hope.  But  this  process  is  often  the  work  of  ages.  In  the  mean- 
time, tyrann]^,  and  persecution,  and  cupidi^^,  rear  their  altars 
and  offer  their  holocausts.  They  have  crowded  temjdes,  many 
ministers,  and  the  worship  is  sincere.  The  ffroans  of  their  victuns 
are  lost  in  the  shouts  of  tne  triumphant  mmtitude. 

<  It  is  hot  the  other  day/  says  Emerson,  ^  that  the  brave  Lovcgoy 
gave  his  breast  to  the  buUets  of  a  mob  for  the  rights  of  free  speech  and 
opinion,  and  died  when  it  was  better  not  to  live. — ^Essay  viii.,  p.  264. 

Well^  when  and  where  did  he  obtain  his  reward  ?  Myriads 
of  our  fellow  creatures  have  suffered,  to  establish  similar  rights 
on  a  firm  basis.  More  frequently,  however,  as  in  the  case  of 
slavery,  and  the  wholesale  destruction  of  the  native  tribes  of 
newly-discovered  countries,  these  hapless  mortals  had  no  thought 
of  the  end  of  their  sufferings.  Inhumanity  rioted  in  all  the  inso- 
lence of  power,  millions  wondered  why  the  *  great  spirit'  dealt 
thus  with  them,  and  never  upon  earth  spoke  of  either  primary 
or  secondary  compensation.  Yet  toe  see  that  they  suffered  for 
lis.  They  sowed,  and  we  reap  the  harvest  Their  blood,  spilt 
in  sorrow,  at  length  becomes  a  stream  of  life  to  successive  gene- 
rations of  men.  Why  have  toe  the  good  ?  If  there  be  no  future 
rewards  or  punishments,  they  and  their  tormentors  were  soon  ^ 
one.  No  wise  man  will  maintain,  with  Emerson's  blockhead,  \ 
that  *  the  good  are  miserable,'  or  that  '  the  bad  are  successful,' 
in  a  moral  sense,  and  looking  at  the  reaction  of  evil  on  a  great 
scale ;  but  if  the  prior  enjoyment  of  the  good  in  the  path  of  good- 
ness was  justy  they  deserved  a  large  surplus  of  it  beforehand^  in 
order  to  counterbalance  the  ills  with  which  they  closed  their  des- 
tiny on  earth.     Else  why  does  Emerson  employ  this  language : — 
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*  Put  God  in  your  debt.  Every  stroke  shall  be  repaid.  The  longer 
the  payment  is  withholden,  the  better  for  you;  for  compound  interest 
on  compound  interest  is  the  rate  and  usage  of  this  exchequer.* — 
Essay  iii.,  p.  119. 

We  believe  that  such  is  the  benevolent  constitution  of  things, 
and  will  not  quarrel  with  an  objectionable  phrase ;  but  the  best 
strokes  of  God's  workmen  are  often  the  lasty  and  this  *  sublime 
law,' — *  the  effect  already  blooms  in  the  cause,  the  end  pre-exists 
in  the  means,  the  fruit  in  the  seed' — does  not  *  enact  itself  in 
time  and  space.'     It  demands  the  range  of  immortality. 

Fifthly.  VVc  adverted  to  an  objection  which  might  be  made  to 
Emerson's  doctrine,  that  a  man  always  parts  with  as  much  good 
as  he  gets,  there  being  no  profit,  only  exchange,  in  all  the  pur- 
suits of  life,  and  wc  shall  now  see  how  he  meets  it. 

'  The  thoughtless  say,  on  hearing  these  representations,  What  boots 
it  to  do  well?  There  is  one  event  to  good  and  evil:  if  I  gain  any 
ofood  I  must  pay  for  it;  if  I  lose  any  good,  I  gain  some  other;  all 
notions  are  indifferent.' 

To  this  the  author  replies:  — 

*  There  is  a  deeper  fact  in  the  soul  than  compensation — ^to  wit,  its 
own  nature.  The  soul  is  not  a  compensation,  but  a  life.  The  soul  ig. 
Under  all  this  running  sea  of  circumstance,  whose  waters  ebb  and  flow 
with  perfect  balance,  lies  the  aboriginal  abyss  of  real  being.  Existence 
or  God  is  not  a  relation  or  a  part,  but  the  whole.  •  •  ♦  Nature, 
truth,  virtue,  are  the  influx  from  thence.  Vice  is  the  absence  or  de- 
parture of  the  same.'  A  criminal  may  be  unknown,  but  *  inasmuch 
as  he  carries  the  malignity  and  the  lie  with  him,  he  so  far  deceases 
from  nature.  In  some  manner  thei'e  will  be  a  demonstration  of  tlie 
wrong  to  the  understanding  also;  but  should  we  not  see  it,  this  deadly 
deduction  makes  square  the  eternal  account.' 

Virtue  and  wisdom  *  are  proper  additions  of  being.  In  a  virtuous 
action,  I  properly  am,* 

*  There  is,  therefore,  no  tax  on  the  good  of  virtue  ;  for  that  is  the 
incoming  of  God  himself,  or  absolute  existence,  without  any  compara- 
tive.'—Essay  iii.,  p.  120—122. 

Why  then  say  a  dozen  pages  before,  that  *  there  is  a  crack  in 
everythinfy  God  has  made ;'  that  *  in  nature  nothing  can  be 
given, — all  things  are  sold  ?'  Here  we  are  told  that  supreme 
blessedness  may  be  had  for  nothing.  It  is  thus  that  EmerKm 
dashes  away.  Admiring  Zeno,  Arrian,  and  Plutarch's  heroes^  he 
affects  to  rise  above  nature.  Virtue,  we  believe,  to  be  without  any 
equivalent;  worth  any  sacrifice ;  but,  after  all,  we  must  pay  for 
it.  Does  Rcgulus  worship  truth  ?  Expose  him  to  the  Duroiiig 
sun,  and  then  shut  him  up  in  a  barrel  with  sharp  spikes  all  orer 
the  inside  of  it.     It  is  something,  surely,  to  worship  in  such  a 
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temple.  Stoicism  htm  no  touch  of  nature  in  it  CHuiitiuiit^  ii 
the  golden  mean, — <  I  reckon  that  the  n^gpmtm  of  thii  preaant 
time  are  not  worthyto  be  compared  with  the  pmj  that  aliall  be 
revealed  in  us.*  They  exist,  but  the  aoul  can  triomph  over 
them. 

To  see  clearly  the  meanins  of  the  abo?e  eztracta  ia  ntfacr 
difficult,  but  it  may  be  done  Iby  the  aid  of  inetaphtaieal  qpeeti^ 
cles.  Virtue,  then,  is  affirmative,  vice  negative ;  the  fiurmer  an 
addition  to  the  soul,  the  latter  a  deduction  fiom  it  The  one  ia 
life,  the  other  deatL  In  relation  to  the  argument,  therefiDie,  t^ 
destitution  of  goodness  necessarily  involves  punishment  It  is  ^ 
the  dixience  of  uod  firom  the  soul ;  a  state  oT  privation  in  iiAudi 
celestial  light  never  shines.  Though  a  man  may  go  on  in  the 
commission  of  crime  without  thinking  either  of  God,  conscience, 
or  shame,  yet  this  insensibility  carries  in  it  a  penal  inflicdon; 
it  is  '  a  decease  from  nature  which  settles  the  debt  of  justice* 
Therefore  there  will  be  no  future  judgment 

We  leave  this  account  with  the  reader  in  connexion  with  a 
few  observations. 

L  On  Emerson's  principles  evil  and  good  prooaed  fipom  one 
source, — '  the  universal  souL* 

He  maintains  over  and  over  again  the  dual  system;  that 
<  God,'  *  existence,'  *  beings*  *  the  whole,*  ia  matter  aid  spirit, 
and  that  these  two  are  one.  They  are  distinffuishable,  but  not 
divisible.  It  is  the  same  spirit,  therefore,  which  animates  plants, 
brutes,  man.  Life,  motion,  thought,  in  all  their  forms,  are  the 
immediate  action  of  the  impersonal,  illimitable  essence  of  the 
world.  There  is  no  other  source  or  spring  of  action.  Every 
volition,  every  pain,  every  pleasure,  it  God  willing,  suffering  or 
enjoying  in  this  or  that  individual.  Cicero  puts  this  objection 
to  the  doctrine  of  Pythagoras,  of  which,  in  fact,  Emerson's  is  a 
resuscitation ;  and  we  may  add,  that  not  only  have  we  here  a 
Deity  in  fragments,  but  that,  on  this  supposition,  there  can  be 
no  guilt.  If  there  be  any  penal  infliction,  it  is  '  the  great  soul' 
chastising  itself.  The  highest  law,  the  spirit  of  the  universe, 
acts  in  and  throughout  all  nature.  Sin,  therefore,  cannot  be ; 
what  we  call  *  evil'  is  only  a  mode  of  conception.  With  better 
eyes  we  shall  see  that  ^  truth  and  right  are ;'  that '  all  things  go 
well ;'  that  in  all,  there  is  *  identity  and  eternal  causation.'-— 
Essay  ii.,  p.  69. 

2.  There  is  as  much  *  being'  in  vice  as  in  virtue. 

When  we  say  that  a  man  is  himtelf  in  the  culture  and  practice 
of  what  is  right,  we  mean  that  he  respects  his  reason  and  con- 
science, which  distinguish  him  from  brutes.  It  is  with  reference 
to  this  superior  nature  that  we  say,  a  man  is  dead,  not  himself, 
when  he  is  vicious..    But  all  this  is  rhetorical    Hatred  is  as 
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positive  as  lovc^  and  the  metaphysical  jai^on  about  *  ie-ing,* 
^  ww-ing,'  and  *  /«-lng,'  is  only  dust  thrown  in  the  eyes.  There 
can  I)e  no  ^  dccca4sc  from  nature/  es)>ccially  none  in  emotion  or 
action  of  any  kind.  A  man  may  pass  from  temperance  to  ex- 
cess ;  ho  has  lost  one  feeling,  gained  another ;  each  is  a  state  of 
the  great  all-conscious  life  of  nature. 

.'3.  The  doctrine  of  necessity,  in  its  absolute  form,  is  therefore 
an  essential  part  of  pantheism.  We  shall  quote  Emerson's  own 
creed  on  this  question: — 

*  Wlmt  am  I  ?  "What  has  my  will  done  to  make  mo  that  I  am  ^ 
Nothing.  I  have  boon  floatod  into  this  thou<rht,  this  hour,  this  eon- 
noxion  of  events,  by  miprht  and  mind  sublime,  and  my  in<;cnuity  and 
williilncss  have  nut  thwarted,  have  not  aided  to  an  appreciable  do- 
greo.' — Essay  xi.,  p.  i]3(). 

'  I  suppose  no  man  can  violate  his  nature.  All  the  sallies  of  his 
will  are  rounded  in  by  the  hiw  of  his  being,  as  tho  inequalities  of  Andes 
and  Ilimmah'h  ai'C  insigniticant  in  the  curve  of  the  sphere.' — Essay  ii., 
p.  jS. 

Nothing  can  be  more  satisfactory  to  mankind,  especially  to 
the  guilty  portion  of  it,  than  this  assurance.  An  infinite  number 
of  ///appreciable  degrees  of  pcrverseness  will  never  make  an  ap- 
preciable degree,  consequently  there  never  can  be  guilt  among 
men.  An  infinite  series  of  beings,  each  under  a  law  which  he 
cannot  violate,  restrains  the  whole  race  from  transgression. 

4.  As  men  are  only  ^  incarnations,'  *  fragments'  of  the  gtCBt 
soul,  they  must  lose  personahty  at  dissolution.  The  wicked, 
even  if  we  admit  sucli  to  exist,  are,  as  well  as  the  righteous, 
th(»n  taken  back,  like  drops  of  water,  to  the  ocean  of  everlasting 
life.  And  even  now,  all  possessive  and  personal  pronouns  arc, 
in  a  philosophical  view,  perfectly  absurd.  Instead  of  saying, 
*  I  desire  not  to  disgrace  the  soul,'  p.  163,  it  should  be,  *  The 
soul  desires  not  to  disgrace  the  soul.  The  &ct  that  the  soul  is 
here,  shows  the  soul  that  the  soul  had  need  of  an  organ  here. 
Shall  the  soul  not  assume  the  post  ?  *  •  ♦  The  good  soul 
nourishes  the  soul  alway,  unlocks  new  magazines  of  power  and 
enjoyment  to  the  soul  every  day.'  The  first,  second,  and  third 
])iM-son  are  in  this  system  one  and  the  same, — the  soul  of  all 
things.  By  distinguishing  the  latter  in  italics,  we  may  sec  that 
our  author's  ^frofpninC  and  the  *  whoy  were  holding  a  collocpiy 
together. 

5.  liimiting,  however,  personality  to  this  world,  and  admitting 
present  retribution,  still  that  cannot  be  punishment  which  give.<9 
satisfaction.  It  rerpiires  a  tender  conscience,  the  actual  and 
awful  presence  of  law  in  the  soul,  to  awaken  shame  and  remorse 
at  unworthy  deeds.     But  it  is  well  known  that  fraud,  avarice, 
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voluptuousness^  cupidity,  tyranny,  are  the  delight  of  some  men, 
if  only  they  succeed^  and  that  their  sorrow  is  just  in  proportion 
to  the  present  consequences  of  failure.  They  love  to  wallow  in 
the  mire  ;  they  rub  their  hands  and  make  merry,  while  they  can 
sin^  and  yet  keep  out  of  the  fangs  of  human  law ;  all  other  law 
they  have  lon^,  long  forgotten.  They  die  in  this  apathy,  \vith- 
out  any  consciousness  of  a  ^  decease  nrom  nature,'  or  deploring 
it  as  a  punishment  and  shame,  before  they  sink  again  into  the 
common  fountain  of  life.  For,  of  course,  they  go  whence  they 
came. 

*  The  sense  of  being  *  •  •  is  not  diverse  from  things,  from 
space,  from  light,  from  time,  from  man,  but  one  with  them.  *  *  • 
We  first  sJiare  the  life  by  which  things  exist,  and  afterwards  see  them 
as  {qipearances  in  nature,  and  forget  that  we  have  shared  their  cans*?. 
Here  is  the  fountain  of  action  and  the  fountain  of  thought J*^" 
Essay  ii.,  p.  60. 

We  here  close  our  extracts  for  animadversion,  by  just  remark- 
ing that  it  requires  as  much  thought  and  vigour  to  plot  and 
execute  villanies,  as  to  devise  and  carry  out  schemes  01  useful- 
ness, Deadncss  to  virtue,  therefore,  is  life  to  vice ;  and  as  there 
can  neither  be  imagination  nor  act  but  by  the  life,  the  spirit,  the 
soul,  which  we  share  in  common  with  all  things,  the  motive, 
vital  and  thinking  principle  of  the  universe  is  the  sole  agent  in 
all  crime. 

We  have  most  unwillingly  made  these  strictures  on  the  essays 
before  us.  They  arc  thickly  sown  with  the  seeds  of  fatalism 
and  impiety.  If  the  criminal  can  only  stifle  his  conscience, 
forget  the  law,  and  escape  from  man,  he  is  safe  in  any  enormity. 

Apart  from  the  fundamental  doctrine  of  the  autlior,  and  the 
uses  to  which  lie  applies  it,  we  have  of  late  taken  no  book  into 
our  hands  so  filled  with  new  thoughts  and  exquisite  illustration. 
A  thousand  things  that  set  the  wheels  of  one's  intellect  going  at 
full  ])ace  are  here  found  within  the  compass  of  a  few  j)agcs. 
Nothing  like,  or  second  to  it,  has  hitherto  appeared  in  American 
literature.  Many  parts  of  it  seem  to  have  been  written  in  another 
world.  They  arc  wild  and  sweeping  as  the  forest.  With  some 
thoughts  and  principles  which  reveal  his  German  predilections, 
Emerson  writes,  in  general,  like  a  man  who  had  received  his 
culture  in  the  woods,  and  then  come  forth  full  of  geniur?,  power, 
ind  originality,  as  high  priest  of  the  mysteries  of  nature,  to  utter 
•  dark  sayings'  on  this  mortal  state.  Many  of  his  thoughts,  how- 
ever, {is  becomes  such  a  man,  are  fresh  and  beautiful  .'is  rosebuds 
)atlied  in  the  morning  dow.  One  cannot  open  the  book  but  lie 
>()on  finds  himself  amidst  the  sweetest  fragrance;  tli(?  finest 
nnsic  of  all  natural  objects — streams,  waterfalls,  and  birds  -  br^'.-iks 
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on  the  ear,  as  if  the  author  had  lighted  upon  Eden  and  made  it 
his  familiar  abode.  Hear  him  speak  of  the  influence  of  beauty 
on  a  youth. 

ft. 

*  Wonderful  is  its  cliai'm.  It  seems  sufficient  to  itself.  The  lover 
cannot  puint  his  maiden  to  his  fancy,  \x>ot  and  solitaiy.  Like  a  tree 
in  flower,  so  much  soft,  budding,  informing  loveliness  is  society  for 
iti^elf,  and  she  teaches  his  eye  why  beauty  was  ever  painted  with  loves 
and  graces  attending  her  stepr*.  Her  existence  makes  the  world  rich. 
Though  she  excludes  all  other  persons  from  his  attention  as  cheap  and 
unworthy,  yet  she  indemnifies  him  by  carrying  out  her  own  being  into 
somewhat  impersonal,  large,  mundane,  so  that  the  maiden  stands  to 
liim  for  a  representative  of  all  select  things  and  virtues.'     •     ♦     ♦ 

The  lover  finds  in  her  no  resemblance  to  others  or  to  anything, 
'  except  to  summer  evenings  and  diamond  mornings,  to  rainbows  and 
the  song  of  birds.' — Essay  v.,  p.  178. 

*  Somewhat  like  this,' — that  beauty  is  the  medium  through  which 
we  arc  h:(\  to  *  the  celestial  good  and  fair,'  *  have  the  truly  wise  toW 
us  of  love  in  all  ages.  The  doctrine  is  not  old,  nor  is  it  new.  If 
Plato,  Plutarch,  and  Apulcius  taught  it,  so  have  Petrarch,  Angelo, 
and  Milton.  It  awaits  a  truer  unfolding,  in  opposition  and  rebuke  to 
that  subterranean  prudence  which  presides  at  marriages  with  words  that 
take  hold  of  the  upi)er  world,  whilst  one  eye  is  eternally  boring  down 
into  the  cellar,  so  that  its  gravest  discourse  has  ever  a  dight  savour  of 
hams  and  powdering  tubs.  Worst  when  the  snout  of  this  scnsufdism 
intrudes  into  the  education  of  young  women,  and  withers  the  hope  and 
aftection  of  human  nature,  by  teaching  that  maiTiage  signifies  nothing 
hut  a  housewife's  thrift,  and  that  woman's  life  has  no  other  aim.— 
lb.,  p.  183. 

Again,  of  teachers, — 

*  The  great  distinction  between  teachers,  sacred  or  literary,  between 
poets  like  Herbert,  and  poets  like  Pope;  between  philosophers  like 
Spinoza,  Kant,  and  Coleridge,  and  philosophers  like  Locke,  Fatey, 
Mackintosh,  and  Stewart;  between  men  of  the  world  who  are  reckoned 
a<*com])lished  talkers,  and  here  and  there  a  fervent  mystic,  propbesy- 
inpr,  half-insane  under  the  infinitude  of  his  thought,  is,  tiiat  one  clus 
speak  from  within^  or  from  cxjierience,  as  parties  and  possesaors  of 
the  fact;  and  the  other  class,  from  without^  as  spectators  merely^  or 
perhaps  as  ac([uainte<l  with  the  iact  on  the  evidence  of  third  persond. 
It  is  ()f  no  use  to  i)reach  to  me  from  without.  I  can  do  that  too  ea»3y 
myself.  Jesus  speaks  always  from  within,  and  in  a  degree  that  tran- 
scends nil  others.     In  that  is  the  miracle.' — Essay  ix.,  p.  289. 

Wc  hope  that  Emerson  will  soon  sec  other  miracles  in  Qhrif- 
tianity  beside  its  spirituality.  Considering,  however,  the  quarter 
whence  it  comes,  this  is  an  important  admission.  At  the  sanoe 
time,  it  was  to  be  expected  from  a  man  capable  of  the  pnre^ 
heroic,  and  noble  sentiments  which  this  volume  contaiiuk 
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^IhMto/mfM  he,  f  the  protftUntioii  of  the  name  of  friendfli^  to 
■ignifr  nodiih  md  woridiy  •lliarocM.  I  mnoh  preftr  tha  ooanptOT  of 
plonghbojs  aad  tin-podlen  to  the  ailken  and  perfiuned  ani^  wjokh 
only  celebrates  its  days  of  encoiinter  by  a  frivdoiis  display,  by  ridea 
in  •  comcle,  and  dinners  at  the  beat  tavema.' 

Friendship  <  is  for  aid  and  oomfiirt.throagh  all  the  rdalionB  and 
passages  of  life  and  death.  It  is  fit  for  serene  d^jB,  ttod  graeefid 
gifts,  and  country  ramUes,  bnt  also  fixr  loog^  roads»  hard  fim»  ship- 
wreek,  poverty,  and  perseontknL'-^Essay  tL,  p.  207. 

The  essay  on  '  Heroism*  is  a4  animating  composition*  It 
breathes  the  spirit  of  the  reply  of  the  Hebrews  to  Nebuchad- 
neizar, — <  We  are  not  carefiu  to  answer  thee  in  this  matter;^ 
Unking,  however,  ita  piety, — '  Our  God  is  able  to  deliver  ua.' 

*  E^Mttinondas,  brave  and  afflsetionate,  does  not  seem  to  ns  to  need 
(Hympus  to  die  upon,  nor  the  Syrian  sunshine.  He  lies  veiy  well 
where  he  is.  Hie  Jerseys  were  handsame  ground  enough  for  Wash- 
ington to  triead,  and  London  streets  for  the  feet  of  Milton.  A  great 
man  iUostrates  his  i^aoe^  makes  his  dimate  genial  in  the  imaginatioa 
of  men,  and  its  air  the  beloved  element  of  Si  delicate  spirits.  That 
country  is  the  fairest  which  is  inhabited  b^  the  noblest  minds.  Hie 
pictures  whidi  M  the  imagination  in  reading  the  actions  of  Peridei^ 
Zenophon,  Cdumbus,  Bayard,  Sidney,  Hampden,  teach  us  how  need* 
lessly  mean  our  life  is ;  that  we  by  the  depth  of  our  living  should 
deck  it  with  more  than  regal  or  natumal  splendour,  and  act  on  {nrhi- 
dples  that  shoald  interest  man  and  nature  in  the  length  of  our  days.'— • 
£^ay  viii.,  p.  259. 

We  must,  however,  forbear  quotation.  What  wc  have  smd 
against  this  volume  refers  to  its  doctrines ;  what  in  its  favour,  /r, 
refers  to  its  extraordinary  merits  in  spite  of  those  doctrines.  We  ^ 
recommend  it  to  no  half-thinkers.  If  thev  can  talk  with  Satan, 
when  he  transforms  himself  into  an  angel  of  light,  and  yet  say, 
*  Get  thee  behind  me,'  they  may  listen  to  Emerson  exhorting 
them  to  '  lie  low  in  the  Lord's  power,  and  learn  that  truth  alone 
makes  rich  and  great,'  though  at  bottom  he  is  pantheist,  optimist, 
sceptic,  or  rather,  downright  disbeliever  in  what  toe  call  divine 
revelation,  and  thinks  that  ^  hell  itself  is  not  without  its  extreme 
satisfactions.' 


Ai-t.  VI.  Russia  and  the  Russians  in  1842.     By  J.  G.  Kohl,  Esq. 
Vol.  I.    Petersburg.    London:  Henry  Colbum. 

This  is  just  such  a  work  as  we  are  always  glad  to  receive  from 
the  hands  of  an  intelligent  and  veracious  traveller.  It  contains 
the  precise  information  we  want,  and  conveys  it  in  a  style 
both  attractive  and  appropriate.  It  is  such  a  book  as  no 
Englishman  could  or  would  write,  but  which,  being  written, 
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many  Englishmen  will  read  with  pleasure.  The  author,  M.  Kolil, 
is  a  German,  who  has  resided  for  some  years  in  Petersburg,  and 
is,  in  many  respects,  eminently  qualified  for  the  office  he  has 
imdertaken.  lie  is  free,  to  a  very  considerable  extent,  from  the 
national  prejudices  common  to  his  countrymen,  has  associated 
on  terms  of  intimacy  with  the  j^eople  whom  he  describes,  is  a 
nice  observer  of  men  and  things,  and  a  most  diligent  and  un- 
wearied investigator  of  all  matters  bearing  on  the  subject  he  has 
in  hand.  His  work  is,  in  consequence,  infinitely  preferable  to 
the  loose  and  general  descriptions  with  which  we  are  usually 
furnished  by  modern  tourists.  It  supplies  much  of  the  iuforma- 
tion  which  is  commonly  sought  from  the  pages  of  a  directory  or 
street-guide,  with  the  additional  advantage  of  disclosing  the 
internal  economy  of  Russian  dwellings,  and  of  throwing  con- 
siderable light  on  many  phases  of  the  national  character.  The 
spirit  in  which  his  book  has  been  prepared  may  be  gathered  firom 
his  preface,  in  which  a  ho])e  is  expressed  that  if  it  *  should  meet 
the  eye  of  some  of  his  friends  m  Russia,  they  will  peruse  it 
without  soreness  or  anger,  and  admit  that,  if  he  has  flattered 
nobody,  still  less  has  he  slandered  or  injured  any  one.' 


intelligei 

foreigner.  The  German  habits  of  the  author  are  conspicuous 
throughout,  and  are  occasionally  so  exhibited  as  to  raise  a  smile 
on  the  countenance  of  an  English  reader.  Our  great  difficulty 
is,  to  select  from  the  abundant  materials  before  us,  but  we 
shall  do  our  best  to  furnish  our  readers  with  a  fair  sample  of  what 
the  volume  contains,  and  must  refer  those  who  desire  more — 
and  who  will  not  do  so? — to  the  work  itself. 

The  northern  Palmyra,  as  our  author  terms  the  capital  of 
Russia,  is  built  on  a  perfect  level,  and  contrasts  strikingly,  ia  its 
amplitude,  and  in  the  arrangement  of  its  streets,  with  the  other 
leading  cities  of  Europe.  *  All  is  convenient  and  comfortable : 
the  streets  wide,  the  public  places  regular,  the  courtyards  spacions, 

the  houses  roomy The  streets  are  so  broaa,  the  places  so 

spacious  and  desolate,  the  arms  of  the  river  in  the  ci^  so  huge, 
tliat  the  houses,  mighty  as  are  the  masses  which  they  form  of  and 
ibr  themselves,  cannot  easily  get  the  better  of  them,  and  are  lost 
in  the  p;igantic  ])roiM)rtions  of  the  plan.' 

The  tower  of  the  Admiralty  is  the  point  from  which  the  best 
view  of  the  city  may  be  obtained. 

*  At  the  foot  of  tlio  tower,  on  one  side,  the  eye  ranges  over  the  inner 
yiiVih  oi'tlic!  Admiralty,  in  wliich  is  stored  the  timber  of  the  forests  of 
AVoloiidii  ;ind  Kostrtuua,  and  wlufi-e  nu».dity  ships  are  receiving  existence 
fVuin  tin;  bnsy  hands  of  carpenters  and  engineers.     On  the  other  5ide, 
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lie  the  magiiificeiit  areas  of  Adfnii*alt7  Place,  Petcr'j*  Place,  an<l  Palace 
Place,  adorned  with  the  most  important  edifices  of  the  city  and  the 
empire,  with  the  imposing  War  Office,  in  which  the  lot  of  the  millions 
who  compose  the  Russian  army  is  decided;  witli  the  Senate  House  and 
the  Palace  of  the  Holy  Synod,  where  the  meum  and  tuum,  tliat  which 
is  to  be  believed  and  not  Ixilieved,  the  temporal  and  spiritual  welfare 
of  a  hundred  tribes,  arc  discussed  and  determined;  the  church  of  St. 
Isaac,  with  its  numberless  columns,  every  stone  of  which  is  a  prodigious 
mass;  the  office  of  the  minister  of  war,  w^hcre  a  thousand  pens  arc 
peacefully  employed  in  the  service  of  ferocious  IMars;  and,  lastly,  the 
vast 'Winter  Palace,  in  a  comer  of  which  is  enthroned  the  monarch  to 
whom  a  tenth  part  of  the  human  race  looks  up  witli  anxiety  and  hc^, 
and  whose  name  is  most  celebrated  and  most  feared  of  any  throughout 
one  half  of  our  globe.  .  .  . 

*  From  the  tower  of  the  Admiralty,  the  eye  follows  the  long  series 
of  palaces  extending  into  the  remote  distance  ;  and,  with  a  good 
telesco|)e,  it  easily  discerns  tlirough  these  vistas  what  is  passing  in  the 
furthest  quarters.  The  first  tliree  admiralty  districts  crmtain  all  tliat 
is  dearest  to  the  city,  the  most  remarkable  public  buildings,  the  prin- 
ci|)al  shops,  bazaars,  and  markets,  the  great  mass  of  the  civil  officers, 
the  first-rate  artists  and  artisans,  the  cream  of  tlie  nobility,  in  short, 
No.  1  of  all  classes.  The  mind  is  astounded  when  it  ventures  upon  a 
detailed  examination  of  the  surprising  world,  the  prodigious  multitude 
of  living  creatures,  and  of  formed  and  regulated  masses,  whicli  tlie  magic 
word  of  a  mighty  monarch  here  animated  and  brouglit  together.  At 
one  glance,  the  ready  eye  here  takes  in  works,  in  tlie  completion  of 
which  niillions  of  hands  have  lalxjun'd  for  a  century  and  a  half.  The 
tribute  of  a  hmidrc^l  nations,  tin;  toil  of  innumerable  slaves,  ap]>ear 
embodied  here  in  niagnilieent  palacrs  on  the  banks  of  the  Newa.  It  is 
tlic  brilliant  n.'sult  of  all  the  wars  an<l  victories  of  the  Uussian  eagle, 
and  the  ])ro(luec  of  his  astoni>hin;r  <rrowtli.  liyzantiuni  and  JJabylon, 
S;unareand  andPekin,  were  taxed  towards  the  building  of  the  Palmyra 
of  the  northern  deserts;  the  Tatars  and  the  Caueasians,  the  Poh.'s  and 
the  Fins,  were  doomed  to  bh.'cd,  in  order  that  this  new  Babylon  might 
subsist,  breathe  freely,  and  live.  The  train-oil  of  the.  EMjuiniaux  and 
Saraoyedes,  after  a  thousand  metamorphoses  scents  as  a  j)erfume  the 
halls  of  these  edifices,  and  what  Nature  slowly  ereated  in  the*  l>owels 
of  the  Ural  and  Altai,  under  the  care  of  treasure-^ruanlin;:  ;rnonies,  the 
precious  stones,  the  ;rold  and  silver,  the  furs  with  which  she  clothed 
tli(i  beasts  of  the  Siberian  forests,  the  tea-flower  which  she.  cansr^l  to 
bloom  (jii  .-hrubs  of  China,  the  spices  which  she  inatin*ed  by  the,  sun  of 
Arabia,  have  all  been  produced  in  the  bright  daylight  of  the  cufHtal. 
\\y  the  addition  of  drop  to  drop,  and  grain  to  grain,  everything  here 
grew  to  gigantic  magnitude.  These  silver  aUiu's,  this  gold  of  the 
ehureh-crosses,  were  bought  with  the  blood  of  many  thousand  warriors. 
A  single  one  of  those  companies,  of  which  hundreds  daily  meet  b(.*n(rath 
these  roofs,  is  the  product  of  long  years  of  instruction  and  discipline, 
and  of  innumerable  admonitions  from  English,  French,  German,  and 
Kustiaii  lips.' — pp.  4 — 8. 
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Few  modem  cities  can  boast  of  so  great  a  nomber  of  gigantic 
(•dificesy  some  of  tbem  containing  several  thousand  inmates,  and 
constituting  complete  townships.  Most  of  the  houses  have  two 
floors  only,  and  many  of  them  are  built  of  wood.  The  following 
exhibits,  on  a  lai^ge  scale,  what  may  be  seen  in  miniature  in  some 
of  our  own  courts : — 

*  Among  the  [Hivate  houses  there  are  many  which,  for  tihe  nmnber 
and  extent  of  the  courtyards  and  the  magnitude  of  the  different  wings^ 
are  little  inferior  to  the  Imperial  Palace  in  Vienna.  Among  many 
hundred  others,  I  was  acquainted  with  one,  for  example,  the  rez^- 
chaussee  of  which  formed  on  one  side  a  bazaar,  where  the  thousand 
wants  of  this  earthly  life  might  be  supplied,  while  on  the  other  a  row 
of  German,  English,  and  French  artists  and  artisans  had  hung  out 
their  show-boards.  In  the  bel  etage  resided  two  senators  and  the 
families  of  several  wealthy  private  individuals.  In  the  second  stoiy 
there  was  a  school,  which  had  a  high  reputation  throughout  the  whole 
house,  and  a  tolerable  number  of  academicians,  teachers,  and  professors; 
and  in  several  buildings  in  the  rear  dwelt,  besides  many  nameless  and 
obscure  people,  several  majors  and  colonels,  some  retired  generals,  an 
Armenian  priest,  and  a  German  minister.  AH  Petersburg  around  it 
might  have  perished,  and  the  inmates  of  this  house  could  stiU  have 
formed  a  complete  political  conununity,  in  which  every  rank,  from  the 
chief  consul  to  the  lowest  lictor,  would  have  been  represented.  When 
such  a  building  is  burned,  two  hundred  houses  become  bankrupt  at 
once.  To  have  to  seek  a  family  in  such  a  house  is  a  trial  of  patience 
not  to  be  equalled.  If  you  ask  a  butschnik  (a  policeman  stationed  in 
the  street)  at  one  end,  about  an  address,  he  assures  you  that  his  know- 
ledge extends  no  further  than  the  comer  of  the  house  next  to  him,  and 
that  he  knows  nothing  whatever  of  the  other  side.  In  these  buildings 
there  are  dwellings  so  remote,  that  all  who  live  under  one  roof  are  not 
disposed  to  acknowledge  one  another  as  neighbours;  so  that  there  is 
not  much  exaggeration  in  the  statement  of  a  traveller  who  asserts  that 
every  house  in  Petersburg  is  a  town  in  itself.  Many,  it  is  true,  do 
not  appear  so  considerable  from  the  street,  because  the  smallest  front 
is  mostly  turned  towards  it.  But  on  entering  the  podjdsde  (the  gate- 
way), the  extent  of  the  courts,  in  each  of  which  a  cavalry  raiment 
might  exercise,  and  the  multitude  of  buildings,  attached  and  detiiched, 
fill  you  with  astonishment.' — pp.  18,  19. 

Our  author  follows  up  this  account  with  an  amusingly  elaborate 
calculation,  designed  to  show  that  while  many  of  his  countrymen 
esteem  themselves  happy  in  having  an  area  of  ten  feet  square 

*  to  dispose  of  as  they  please,'  every  inhabitant  of  Petersburg, 

*  young  and  old,  rich  and  poor,'  have  about  thirty-six.  Such  a 
fact  must  materially  contribute  to  the  health  and  physical  com- 
fort of  the  population,  and  may  well  be  envied  by  the  people  of 
other  cities.  The  houses  of  the  Russians  are  subject  to  perpetual 
change,  arising  from  the  fickleness  of  the  national  disposition. 
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*  It  18  a  ftet,*  remarks  M,  Kohl,  '  that  not  a  bouae  belonging  to 
a  Bussian  remains  in  the  same  state  fi>r  fourteen  days  together ; 
neither  will  ennni^  restlessness  of  disposition  and  caprice,  sufier 
persons  of  distinction  to  sleep  in  the  same  chamber  for  firarteen 
successive  nights.' 

The  posting  bills  with  which  the  walls  of  London,  Parisi  and 
other  continental  cities  are  so  liberally  covered,  are  scarcely 
known  in  Petersboijg^  and  even  the  names  of  shopkeeners  and 
their  designations  are  permitted  to  appear  only  in  smw  letters. 
This  &ct  has  led  to  a  species  of  pictorial  advertisement,  which 
is  thns  described  by  onr  anthor : — 

*  This  may  account  for  the  frequent  paintings  befixre  tbaj^  and 
houses^  conveying  the  intended  information  in  the  shortest  and  sunplest 
manner.  The  optidsn  of  Petersbnig  has  all  the  glasses  and  instm- 
ments  made  by  him  painted  on  his  shi^  window;  the  botcher  haSy  athis 
do(Hr,  a  pictnrey  often  executed  by  no  inexpert  painter,  representing  a 
number  of  oxen^  cows^  and  sheep»  and  himself  presentiiig  a  large  piece 
of  meat  to  a  lady  who  is  passing.  The  streets,  which  otfaerwise  are 
rather  monotonous,  are  thereby  rendered,  in  a  Idgh  degree,  entertain* 
ing.  Tou  see  bakers*  shops,  where,  outside  the  door,  above,  between, 
and  below  the  windows,  are  painted  representations  of  all  the  didforent 
forms  of  bread  customary  in  Petersburg.  The  lamp-maker,  instead  of 
entering  into  a  long  description  of  the  lamps  which  he  manufactures^ 
and  of  their  different  sizes  and  dimensions,  submits  them  all  in  one 
view  to  the  choice  of  the  passenger  on  one  large  board.  Nay,  the 
piano-forte  maker,  the  confectioner,  and  others  who  have  no  occasion 
to  address  themselves  to  the  common  man,  have  adopted  this  custom; 
and  you  frequently  see  boards,  with  pictures  of  violins,  flutes,  pianos, 
tarts,  confectionary,  sausages,  pasties,  hams,  and  wearing-apparel,  hung 
out  from  the  first  and  second  story. 

*  A  Petersburg  barber — ^indeed  every  barber  in  Russia— makes  known 
Ills  profession  by  the  following  picture: — A  lady  leans  back  fainting  in 
a  chair.  Before  her,  with  a  lancet,  stands  a  surgeon  who  is  bleeding 
her;  and  from  her  white  arm  spirts  a  stream  of  blood,  which  a  boy  is 
catching  in  a  basin.  A  man  is  sitting  near  and  getting  shaved;  and 
the  whole  picture  is  surrounded  by  an  arabesque  of  tooth-drawing  in- 
struments, cupping-glasses,  and  leeches.  The  pictorial  advertisement 
of  the  midwife  is  this, — a  bed  provided  with  curtains  we  may  easily 
infer  to  be  destined  for  the  lying-in-woman;  and  in  the  foreground  is 
a  cradle  containing  the  new-bom  squaller,  about  whom  the  midwife 
herself  is  seen  busily  engaged.  These  paintings  in  general  are  pretty; 
and  on  those  of  the  French  marchande  de  modes,  all  the  ci^b  and  fine 
laces  are  often  beautifully  executed.  One  would  suppose  that  a  single 
figure  would  be  sufficient  to  denote  all  the  articles  in  which  a  tradesman 
deals;  but  this  is  not  the  case.  Not  only  must  every  sort  of  braces 
and  stockings  that  a  man  has  for  sale  be  represented  on  his  board,  but 
likewise  a  complete  dress  for  ladies  and  gentlemen.  The  co&e-house 
keeper  exhibits  a  whole  company  sipping  coffee  and  smcrfung  cigars  at 
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ilicir  ca&o;  and  the  goldsmith  displays  not  only  rings  and  stars,  but 
whule-kngth  generals  luid  niinistei*s,  whose  breasts  and  ten  lingers 
gli.<ten  with  diamonds,  gold  crosses  of  oi*ders,  and  pearls.  Many 
liaudicraftsmen,  whose  productions  can  scarcely  be  represented,  for 
instance  tlie  cloth-dresser,  give  at  least,  in  the  minutest  detail,  the 
whole  of  the  implements  which  they  use.  The  Russians  arc  proud  of 
these  signs,  and  much  miglit  be  sai<l  concerning  them  with  reference 
to  th("ir  character.  You  may  frequently  see  at  old  ruinous  kabahs, 
wlicre  beer  and  spirits  are  sold,  large  gilt  signs  with  pompous  paintings.' 
— pp.  34,  35. 

The  climate  of  Pctci'sburg  is  exceedingly  variable,  the  tem- 
pering influences  of  the  Baltic  frequently  opposing  the  icy  winds 
of  Siberia.  In  sinnnier  the  heat  rises  to  30°,  and  in  winter  the 
cold  sinks  to  30°,  and  during  the  same  day,  the  extremes  of 
heat  and  cold  arc  fre(juently  experienced ;  *  as  though,'  to  iisc  the 
words  of  M.  Kohl,  *  the  city,  like  a  ball,  were  projected  some- 
times to  the  equator,  and  at  others  to  the  North  Pole.'  When 
the  thermometer  sinks  to  23  or  24°,  the  police  go  their  rounds 
day  and  night  in  order  to  keep  the  sentries  and  the  butsclmiks 
awake,  and  severely  punish  those  whom  they  find  sleeping. 

*  In  a  cold  of  twenty-five  degrees,  the  theatres  are  closed,  because 
the  rc(piisitc  precautionary  measures  can  no  longer  be  taken  for  the 
actors  and  the  carriag(»-drivcrs.    Pedestrians,  who  at  other  times  move 
rather  deliberately,  now  run  iu  such  liaste  as  if  they  were  upon  business 
of  the   utmost  importance;  and  the  sledges,  wliieh  before  went  at  a 
good  pa<'e,  now  glide  in  tempo  ceferatissimo  over  the  creaking  snow. 
1  know  not  how  to  account  for  it,  but  certain  it  is  that  a  cold  of  twenty 
degrees  in  Petersburg  is  a  much  more  serious  matter,  and  much  more 
mischievous  in  its  effects  than  with  us.     Yon  then  cease  to  sec  faces 
in  the  streets,  for  all  arc  muflled  in  furs  over  head  and  hat.     Every- 
body is  afraid  of  losing  eyes,  nose,  or  ears,  by  the  frost;  and  as  no 
uni)lcasant  sensation  gives  warning  of   such  accidents,  people  have 
enough  to  do  to  think  of  the  diftcrent  extremities  of  the  body,  and  not 
to  forget  to  rub  them  in  time.    *  Tliy  nose,  daddy  !'  says  one  i)a8sengcr 
to  another  whom  he  meets,  and,  without  ceremony,  he  rubs  his  nose, 
which  is  as  white  as  chalk,  with  snow.     People  are  necustomcd  to 
such  circumstances  and  courtesies,  and  they  take  notice  of  the  noses 
of  th(!ir  fellow-men,  that  they  may  now  and  then  rescue  one  of  those 
valuable  organs  from  the  clutches  of  that  arch  nose-destroyer,  the 
Petersburg  Boreas.     The  eyes,  too,  occasion  a  good  deal  of  trouble, 
for  the  lids  freeze  together  eveiy  moment.     You  then  grope  your  way 
to  the  door  of  the  first  house,  beg  the  inmates  to  allow  you  a  place 
for  a  few  moments  near  the  stove,  where  you  drop  a  thawed  tear  of 
gi'atitude  for  their  compliance.' — p.  110. 

The  poinilation  of  Petersburg  is  composed  of  tribes  from  all 
quarters  of  the  earth,  whoso  various,  and  in  many  cases  grotesque 
appearance,  greatly  adds  to  the  picturesque  aspect  of  the  sUeets, 
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The  Mdbaminedan  turban,  the  Penoan  black  bewd,  and  the 
shDrn  head  df  the  Tatar,  mingle  with  the  ailk  kaftan  of  the  Jew, 
atid  the  motleT  habiliments  of  Polei^  Hnnoariaiuf,  Caucasians, 
Fiecfch,  and  othiera.  ^  It  is  as  though  Noah's  ark  had  stnmded 
in  th^  New^,  and  was  discharging  its  mnlti&rious  freight'  Siz^ 
thousand .  of  the  population  belong  to  the  army,  and  by  theur 
glittering  equipments^  which  are  never  laid  aside,  greatly  add. to 
Uie.  imposing  cnaracter  of  the  scene. 

The  following  is  sufficiently  amusing,  and  will  pobaUy 
awaken  the  indignation  of  our  young  readers,  though  it  might 
not  possibly  be  difficult  to  discover  amongst  ourselves  smne* 
thing  whicn  bears  more  than  a  slight  analogy  to  that  which  is 
described : — 

'  The  most  brilliant  day  in  the  year  for  the  Smnmer  Garden  is 
Whit-Monday.  On  that  daj  the  Kussian  tradesmen  assemUe  there 
for  the  fJEunous  ceremony  of  choosing  wives.  This  is  a  spectacle  so 
unique  in  its  kind^  that  it  would  have  been  well  worth  the  while  of  the 
Englishman  to  whom  I  have  elsewhere  sUuded,  to  make  a  jonm^ 
hither  expressly  to  see  that  also.  According  to  an  ancient  Petersboig^ 
and  a  still  more  ancient  Russian  custom,  which  reminds  one  ni  the 
markets  for  young  women  in  Hungary,  all  the  tradesmen's  grown-up 
sons  and  daughters  meet  here  on  that  day,  the  former  to  gaie,  the 
latter  to  be  gazed  at.  The  girls,  pranked  out  in  their  finest  clothes, 
are  drawn  up  in  a  row  along  the  parterres.  Their  mothers  are  sta- 
tioned behind  them.  They  have  rummaged  their  own  and  their 
grandmothers'  wardrobes  for  everything  showy  and  brilliant  to  bedizen 
their  daughters,  attaching  it  to  hair,  ears,  and  arms,  round  neck  and 
waist,  to  fingers  and  feet,  wherever  there  is  a  possibility  of  fastening 
it;  and  many  are,  in  fact,  so  covered  with  gold  and  jewels,  that  little, 
if  anything,  of  their  natiu*al  charms  is  visible.  It  is  related  that  on 
one  occasion  a  mother,  not  knowing  what  more  to  add  to  the  decora- 
tions of  her  daughter,  fastened  six  dozen  gilt  teaspoons  to  a  gold  chain, 
and  hung  them  in  a  double  row  about  her  neck,  in  addition  to  the 
pearl  necklaces;  and  that  she  surroimded  her  waist  in  like  manner 
with  tliree  dozen  table-spoons  and  two  large  punch-ladles  placed 
crosswise  before  and  beliind. 

^  The  young  men,  with  their  fathers,  in  long  kaftans  of  fine  cloth, 
and  their  beards  smartly  curled,  walk  along  the  file  of  blushing,  silent 
damsels,  who,  at  the  same  time,  are  desirous  enough  to  please;  and 
Cupid,  who  is  sure  to  attend,  points  out  to  them  the  children  of  the 
Graces,  but  is  prudent  enough  before  he  speeds  his  arrow,  to  ascertain 
the  genuineness  of  the  gold  and  precious  stones.  The  young  men  and 
the  mothers  and  fathers  here  and  there  try  to  get  up  a  conversation, 
in  the  course  of  which,  glances  and  sentiments  are  interchanged.  Eight 
days  after  this  exhibition  a  second  meeting  takes  place,  in  which  the 
affair  is  more  i)ointedly  discussed,  and  by  the  aid  of  officious  relatives 
and  female  go-betweens,  all  the  preliminaries  are  settled,  on  which  the 
company  return  home  coufded  and  mated.    Similar  customs  at  mar- 
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nuges  prevail  among  all  the  Slavonic  tribes.  But  it  is  extraordinaiy 
tliat,  in  f^urgeous*  Petersburg,  where  a  numerous  portion  of  the  public 
never  fails  to  ridicule  the  practice,  such  a  singularity  should  maintain 
its  ground  to  the  present  day.  It  is  only  of  late  yeai's  that  tliis  custom 
lias  gradually  declined;  and,  if  on  \Vliit-Monday  many  pretty  girls 
and  young  men  meet  in  the  Summer  Garden,  and  many  a  match  is 
begun  th<^re,  still  the  whole  proceeding  is  not  so  Ibrmal,  stiff,  and 
old-fashioned,  as  it  was  ten  yeai's  ago.' — pp.  84 — 86. 

An  extended  and  very  interesting  account  is  given  of  the 
Russian  Iswoschtschiks,  or  hackney-coach  drivers,  of  whom  there 
are  about  eight  thousand  in  the  city.  V^ery  severe  laws  for  their 
regulation  are  enacted,  which  place  them  greatly  at  the  mercy 
of  foot  passengers,  ^  Whoever  brushes  against  a  pedestrian  with 
horse  or  carriage,  for  him  the  law  decrees  *  fine  and  flogging ;' 
and  for  him  who  throws  a  person  down,  though  without  hurting 
him,  *  flogging,  Siberia,  and  confiscation  of  the  whole  equipage.' 
*  Take  care,'  cries  the  driver ;  '  take  care  yourself  of  Siberia,' 
rejoins  the  pedestrian.  The  moment  a  shriek  is  heard  from  a 
foot  passenger,  who  has  been  thrown  down  by  a  carriage  in  the 
street,  butschniks,  the  promptest  seiTants  of  the  police  director, 
sally  from  their  watchhouses,  and  let  the  equipage  belong  to 
whom  it  will,  let  it  be  one  horse  or  four  horse,  it  is  seized  as  a  good 
prize  by  the  police ;  the  poor  driver  is  bound,  whether  he  is  to 
blame  or  not.  Here  the  Iswoschtschiks  are  always  regarded  as 
guilty,  and  secured  for  Siberia. 

*  I  once  witnessed,'  says  M.  Kohl,  *  a  highly  comic  scene  on  such  an 

occasion.  Tlie  magnificent  e<iuipage  of  Countess  T ,  in  coming  along 

the  Perspective,  had  the  misfortune  to  push  down  an  old  woman,  who  was 
crossing  the  street,  into  the  snow;  but,  as  it  afterwards  proved,  without 
doing  her  any  personal  injury.  AVhen  the  old  creature  dropped,  the 
ladies  fell  back  fainting  in  the  carriage;  but  the  coachman,  having  the 
fear  of  the  kn<nit  and  Siberia  before  his  eyes,  made  good  use  of  hifi 
whip,  and  started  his  liorscs  off  at  full  gallop.  By  this  time,  all  the 
dreaded  butschniks  in  the  whole  street  liad  taken  the  alarm,  and  were 
waiting  at  every  corner  for  their  prey.  At  one  of  these  comers  some 
of  them  boldly  rushed  towards  the  fiying  equi[)age;  but,  not  daring  to 
seize  the  reins  of  tlie  spirited  horses,  they  clambered  up  behind  the 
carriage,  with  the  intention  of  following  it  in  this  way  till  it  should 
stop.     In  tliis  case,  coachman,  horses,  and  ciUTiage,  would  have  been 

irretrievably  lost.     Prince  L ,  a  young,  strong,  and  active  man, 

recognising  his  friend,  the  Countess  T ,  in  this  critical  situation, 

darted  irom  the  foot-pavement  upon  th(»  unwelcome  escoit,  and  with  a 
few  sound  cufi's  tumbled  the  butschniks  into  the  snow.  Enraged  at  the 
escape  of  their  booty,  they  seized  the  ju'lnce,  dragged  him  to  their 
watch-house,  and  strove  to  detJiin  him  as  a  prisoner.  But  they  had 
some  trouble  to  close  the  door;  and  the  prince,  who  had  no  inclination 
to  be  confined  for  hours  in  that  disagreeable  cage,  with  the  exertion  of 
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grett  strength,  bunt  the  door  qwnagaiii  severtl  timefl,  and  in  doing  M 
had  tune  enough  to  peredve  one  of  his  friends  passing  in  anifoRn,  and 
with  his  star,  and  to  call  out  to  him,  *  SanveHnoiy  ponr  ramoor  de 
Dien!  je  sois  le  Prinee  L  .*  The  bntsohniks  dapped  the  docnr  to 
againy  but  the  {nrinoe  again  got  it  open,  crjing,  *  Sanves-moi,  je  soisle 
JMnce  L  ■  ■/  and  was  at  length  liberated,  liiroagh  the  meifiatioa  of 
his  powerful  friends  among  the  speotatofs.*— ^p.  104, 105. 

The  character  of  th^  sovereign  is,  in  such  a  country  as  Ru8Bia» 
of  the  highest  importance,  and  the  following  account  of  the 
habits  of  Nicholas  will  therefore  be  read  wim  interest  Few 
mcmardiB,  probably,  would  hazard  so  continued  an  exposure  to 
the  public  eye  as  the  autocrat  of  the  Ncnrth  seems  to  delight  in:*-* 

*  The  Admiralty  is  surrounded  by  a  Bonlevard  and  a  douUe  aDey  of 
trees.  Under  these  trees  the  pubuc  are  accustomed  to  walk  doring 
the  parade.  The  emperor  himself  usually  commands;  and  as  them 
are  idways  some  thousand  men  and  a  number  of  generals  and  superior 
officers  imder  arms,  this  sunple  parade  is  a  brilliant  spectacle,  and  as 
good  as  a  review  on  a  small  scale.  To  see  the  emperor  ride  past  amidst 
his  numerous  staff,  is  alone  a  remarkable  sight---he  himseu  a  portly, 
miyestic  figure,  at  his  side  his  youthful  successor,  and  about  ana 
behind  him  a  train  of  galloping  equestrians,  none  of  them  less  than  the 
son  (^  a  prince,  or  beneath  the  rank  of  migor-generaL  £kivelq>ed  in 
dust,  the  cavalcade  dashes  along  like  a  mighty  thunder-dou^  from 
whidi  flash  forth  the  lightnings  of  arms  and  orders.  The  soldiers, 
drawn  up  in  rank  and  file,  present  arms,  while  all  the  spectators  un- 
cover their  heads  on  the  approach  of  his  majesty.  '  Grood  day,  my 
lads!'  cries  the  emperor  to  the  men.  *  We  thank  your  majesty,'  is  the 
simultaneous  response,  that  bursts  like  thunder  from  every  mouth. 
The  parade  frequently  lasts  for  several  hours,  and  whoever  has  seen 
that,  the  English  Quay,  the  Perspective,  and  the  Summer  Garden,  has 
not  missed  anything  of  consequence  under  the  head  of  promenades. 

*  For  the  rest,  it  is  by  no  means  necessary  to  go  to  the  Parade  to  see 
the  Emperor.  He  appears  so  often  on  foot,  on  horseback,  in  droschka, 
or  in  one-horse  sledge,  that  he  is  precisely  the  person  whom  you  are 
sure  to  meet  most  frequently  in  the  streets  of  Petersburg.  There  is 
not  a  monarch  in  the  world  whom  so  many  occupations  lead  into  the 
streets  as  the  successor  of  Peter  the  Great,  nor  any  who  is  pressed  by 
such  a  prodigious  mass  of  business— daily  inspections  of  the  hundred 
institutions  of  his  capital,  visits  to  the  offices  of  the  different  ministers, 
reviews,  participation  prescribed  by  ancient  custom  in  public  popular 
amusements,  personal  directions  for  the  building  of  new  public  edifices, 
visits  to  high  personages  and  powerful  favourites,  nay,  even  to  sick 
old  ladies  whom  he  wishes  to  oblige,  and  a  hundred  other  matters, 
which  one  cannot  enumerate. 

*  It  is  well  worthy  of  remark,  that  on  all  ordinary  occasions,  wher- 
ever the  emperor  makes  his  appearance,  it  is  in  the  plainest  and  most 
unostentatious  manner  in  the  world.  Natives  of  the  "West,  as  well  as 
Orientals,  are  surprised  to  see  how  so  much  greatness,  power,  and 
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majesty  can  submit  to  bo  drawn  along  the  streets  in  a  simple  sslcdge 
by  a  .single  liorse.  On  his  journeys  in  the  interior  of  the  empire,  tbc 
sovereign  is  freciuently  seen  in  a  common  rudely  made  irleffa,  such  as 
is  used  by  the  serfs;  and  one  can  gicarcely  conceive  how  it  happens 
tliat  he  is  not  afraid  of  diminishing  his  consequence  in  the  eyes  of  the 
pcoide,  when  tlius  exhibithig  himself  divested  of  all  the  signs  of  gran- 
deur. One  is  the  more  puzzled  to  account  for  this,  because,  at  other 
times,  the  court  of  Russia  displays  a  splendour  and  magnificence  not 
surpassed  by  any.  It  is  not  merely  a  custom  peculiar  to  the  present 
Emi)eror,  but  is  common  to  the  sovcixigns  of  Kussia  iu  general/ — 
pp.  8()— 88. 

Wc  had  marked  for  extract  our  author's  account  of  the  shops 
and  markets  of  the  city,  but  nmst  restrict  ourselves  to  the  follow- 
ing sketches,  which  are  but  a  sample  of  what  his  pages  abundantly 
sup[)ly.  The  first  relates  to  a  class  unknown  amongst  ourselves, 
and  frocs  to  prove  that,  whatever  distinction  may  subsist  between 
the  Greek  and  pai)al  churches,  the  former  is  not  a  whit  less 
suj)crstitious  than  the  latter ; — 

*  In  one  corner,  for  example,  all  the  dealers  in  images  of  saints  have 
established  themselves.  The  Russians,  wlio  always  imagine  that  they 
arc  forsaken  by  (iod  and  all  his  angels,  where  they  have  not  visible 
and  pal[>ablo  rej)resentations  of  his  omnipresence,  where  the  Almighty 
has  not  taken  actual  possession  by  the  hand  of  the  priest^  and  who 
therefore  liang  their  persons,  their  rooms,  their  doorways,  and  their 
gateways,  as  well  as  tlieir  churches,  with  images  of  saints,  have  oc- 
casion, of  course,  for  an  incredible  (piantity  of  them.  In  heaps,  like 
gingerbread-nuts,  and  sold  by  dozens,  little  brass  crosses,  portraits  of 
tlie  Virgin  ^lary,  St.  John,  and  St.  George,  and  other  amulets,  lie 
exposed  before  the  shops.  On  the  walls  of  tlie  latter  hang  glittering 
figures  of  false  silver  and  gold,  of  all  forms  and  dimensions;  small 
ones,  a  few  inches  in  length  and  breadth,  which  the  servants  of  great 
families  fetch  away  by  the  gross,  to  supply  new-built  Iiouses,  where 
they  arc  nailed  up  in  every  room,  behind  the  curtains;  large  ones,  six 
or  eight  feet  high,  for  orthoilox  tradesmen,  who,  with  their  wives  and 
children,  prostrate  themselves  before  them;  others  for  the  use  of  vil- 
lage churches  and  city  chapels.  Some  are  fitted,  after  the  new  fashion, 
into  mahogany  frames;  others  adonied  in  the  old  style,  with  pillars, 
junx'hes,  and  whole  temples,  curiously  platted  with  silver  wire.  Many 
are  new  and  fresh  painted  by  pupils  of  the  Petersburg  Academy  of 
Sciences,  but  most  of  them  arc  antiquated  figures,  seemingly  encrasted 
and  embrowned  with  the  dust  of  ages,  and  these  the  lower  class  of 
Russians  like  best;  just  tus  the  German  peasants  prefer  old,  thumbed, 
and  soiled  hynni-books  to  such  as  are  bran-new  and  fresh -bound.  They 
are  in  parti(Milar  request  when  it  is  known  that  they  have  belonged  to 
churches,  hut  less  viUued  if  tliey  have  grown  old  in  the  service  of 
private  individuals.' — pj).  1.34,  U]o. 

Our  other  and  last  extract  is  of  a  different  and  more  amusing 
dcscri]>tion :— * 


* .  Decide^  the  moet  entertaiDiog.  and  interettiiig  pari  of  this  gr«|ie 
niarkefctworl4  for  the  foreigiieri  is  that  diyigum.  of  Uie  Tsdrnkin  Dwor 
where,  tbe^^  poultijr-audket  is  hel4*  It  is  oompojied  of  two  long  rciws 
of.^pB,  stqici^  with  birds^  large  imd  sDuJI»  alive  aiid  4e^  mg^"^ 
£piBrl%^e^|9€;,idack«»  swwas^  Ui^  hffiflnfjh^  linnel^y  i^ightingal^  iMp4 
fi  hundred  otbeirBossm  birds^  which  nxna  die  most  pietinreMiiA^^ 
pi|ir^*^UH^ed  avlafy  that, can  he  oonodTed.  The  shops  aire  bm)t  Of 
woody  but  almost  entiielj  <^>en  in  fnmti  so  that  one  may  conyeipeQ^ 
aeeaUthft  i^  in  .them  from  ihe  street  In  eadi  of  th^  shops,  theco 
is  ^.  piquant  med^j  ^of  the  real  quintessence  of  mrat  sow^.:  jti^ 
crowing  of  cocks,  the  cackling  of  hens,  the  chatter  of  ducks^the  ob(4lig 
of  pigeons,  enoueh  to  snpplj  a  hundred  viUsges.  From  one  ronr  of 
shops  lb  Uie  other,  the  saints  hare  built  thenuelves  flying  bridges^ 
such  as  we  haire  Idready  described.  These  bridges  and  the  nbofli  are 
the  resort  of  innumerable  pigecmSy  eadi  party  of  which  is  acettstoued 
to  its  own  foof,  and  which  may  be  easily  can|^t  when  a  person'  sets 
about  it.  The  Russians,  as  everybody  knows,  do  not  eat  plgMM^ 
whiok,  as  the  dove  is  the  representative  of  the  Hdk  Ohosl^  tliey 
would  consider  it  a  heinous  sin  to  do;  and  therefore  wsy  buy  ihate 
birds  merely  to  feed  them,  to  play  with  them,  and  to  amuse  themselves 
with  watching  their  flight.  It  is  a  truly  interesting  sigbt  to  see  the 
Russian  shopkeepers  directing  the  flight  of  these  birds  at  ever  so  great 
a  hei^t.  For  this  purpose  the^  merely  fasten  bits  of  n^  to  a  Iom 
stick,  and  wave  it  about  in  various  ways,  which  in^cate  to  the  wje^ 
schooled  birds  whether  they  are  to  fly  higher,  whether  to  the  right  or 
the  left,  or  whether  it  is  intended  that  they  should  come  down^  in 
which  case  they  descend  as  instantaneously  as  if  they  were  shot. 

'  The  force  of  custom  reconciles  even  the  bitterest  enemies:  thus, 
among  the  pigeons,  and  familiarly  associating  with  them  on  the  roofs, 
are  to  be  seen  cats,  one  of  which  is  kept  in  each  shop,  on  account  of 
the  mice.  It  is  a  remarkable  sight  to  see  these  blood-thirsty  animals 
among  the  little  birds,  to  which  they  never  do  any  harm,  because  their 
masters  have  cured  them  of  the  disposition  to  murder  birds,  and  taught 
tbcm  gentleness  and  forbearance.  The  fly-catcher,  the  nightingale, 
the  linnet,  the  bulflnch,  the  lark,  all  of  them  favourite  birds  with  the 
Russian  tradesmen,  who  always  have  a  great  number  of  them  hanging 
up  in  their  dwelling-houses,  their  bazaars,  and  their  national  coffee- 
houses, twitter,  in  spite  of  the  intense  cold — ^it  is  probable  that  they 
too,  like  man,  are  less  tender  here  in  the  north  than  their  brethren  in 
the  south — whenever  there  is  a  bright  gleam  of  sunshine.  These  poor 
animals  have  not,  duiing  the  whole  long  winter,  a  drop  of  water  given 
them  to  drink,  because  in  the  cold  shop  it  would  instantly  be  converted 
into  ice.  Their  little  bottle  is  merely  flUed  with  snow,  which  they  are 
obliged  to  turn  into  liquid  in  their  bills  for  themselves.  They  are 
therefore  seen  wherever  the  sun  has  melted  the  ice  ever  so  Uttle, 
fluttering  eagerly  about  the  precious  fluid,  of  which  they  have  so  long 
been  deprived,  and  drinking  it  greedily,  and  none  of  them  more  so  than 
the  ducks  and  the  pigeons.' — ^pp.  141 — 143. 

We  exceedingly  regret  that  our  limits  will  not  permit  our 
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continuing  these  extracts.  Every  page  of  the  volume  is  full  of 
interest ;  indeed  we  have  rarely  met  with  a  book  which  it  is  so 
difficult  to  lay  down.  It  has  all  the  attraction  of  a  novels  super- 
added to  the  best  qualities  of  works  of  its  own  class.  We  need 
not  say  that  we  warmly  recommend  it  to  the  immediate  perusal 
of  our  readers. 


Art.  VIL  1.  Fisher's  Drawing  Room  Scrap  Book,  1843.  By  the 
Author  of  *  The  Women  of  England.'    London:  Fisher  and  Co. 

2.  T/ic  lihine,  Italy^  and  Greece ;  in  a  Series  of  Drawings  from 
Nature,  By  Colonel  Cockbum,  Migor  Irton,  Messrs.  Bartlett, 
Leitch,  and  Wolfensberger.  WUh  Historical  and  Legendary 
Descriptions,  By  the  Rev.  G.  N.  Wright,  M.A.  Vol.  II.  Lon- 
don: Fisher,  Son,  and  Co. 

.3.  Friendship's  Offering  and  Winter  Wreath:  A  Christmas  and 
New   Year's  Present  for  1843.     London:  Smith,  Elder,  and  Co. 

4.  Ftsher\s  Juvenile  Scrap  Book,     1843.     By  Mrs.  Ellis.     London: 

Fisher,  Son,  and  Co. 

5.  Fishcr^s  Historical  Illustrations  of  the  Bible,     Part  V.— VII. 

The  elegant  volume  which  appears  first  on  oiur  list,  is  highly 
deserving,  like  its  predecessors,  of  a  conspicuous  place  on  the 
drawing-room  table.  We  recognise  its  usual  tasteful  exterior,  the 
variety  and  excellence  of  its  numerous  engravings,  and  the  general 
merit  of  the  poetic  illustrations  by  which  they  arc  accompanied. 
The  last  are  less  sprif^htly  and  more  grave  tnroughout  than  on 
previous  occasions,  arising  from  the  change  of  editorship,  which 
the  preface  announces.  The  continued  residence  of  Mrs.  Howitt 
in  Germany,  has  necessitated  the  appointment  of  another  editor, 
and  we  are  glad  to  find  that  the  choice  has  fallen  on  Mrs.  Ellis, 
than  w4iom  wc  know  no  one  whose  mental  and  moral  qualifica- 
tions arc  better  adapted  to  the  post  assigned  her.  The  works 
which  have  rendered  her  name  familiar  as  a  household  word,  will 
be  sure  to  secure  a  favourable  reception  for  her  present  labours. 
Wc  select  the  following,  as  affording  a  specimen  of  the  manner 
in  which  Mrs.  Ellis  has  executed  her  undertaking.  The  versifi- 
cation displays  considerable  power,  and  sustains  throughout  the 
deep  interest  of  its  theme. 

*  THE  ROBBER'S  DEATH  BED. 

*  Unknown,  untended,  and  alone. 
Beneath  the  damp  cave's  dripping  stone, 
On  his  low  bed  the  robber  lay, 
"Watching  the  sun's  departing  ray, 
As  slowly,  faintly,  faded  all 
The  dim  light  on  that  cavern's  wall. 
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Alone^  alone,  and  deaih  was  near. 
And  that  stem  man,  unused  to  ^w, 
Whose  shout  had  led  the  battle's  strife, 
Whose  arm  had  bared  the  bloody  knife^ 
Whose  soul  would  neither  sp^um  nor  yield. 
In  secret  way,  or  open  field. 
That  giant  frame,  of  sinewy  make. 
Why  does  each  nerve  and  fibre  quake? 
Why  glares  aroimd  that  eagle  eve? 
Can  he,  the  dauntless,  fear  to  die? 

Yes!  fear,  a  stranger-guest,  has  come 
To  fill  that  cave's  mysterious  gloom 
With  visions  dire,  and  monsters  feD, 
And  some  remembered-*all  too  welL 
Dim  pictures  of  the  far-off  past, 
All  hideous  now,  and  all  defaced* 
What  form  is  that  advancing  skyw? 
His  mother  wipes  his  misly  brow, 
He  feels  her  breath,  so  gently  warm, 
His  head  rests  on  her  feeble  arm; 
Kind  words  once  more  are  heard,  and  felt, 
A  mother's  knee  in  prayer  has  knelt. 
'Tis  all  a  dream!    That  form  has  gone. 
The  friendless  one  remains  alone. 
Yet  something  still  sounds  in  his  ear, 
'Tis  not  the  ocean-waves,  though  near; 
It  is  the  still  small  voice,  which  speaks 
When  nought  beside  the  silence  breaks. 
That  voice  which  neither  wind  nor  wave 
Nor  ^ught  can  stifle,  but  the  grave; 
A  still  small  voice, — ^yet  louder  far 
To  him  who  hears,  than  din  of  war; 
And  deep,  and  clear,  the  warning  cry, 
Wlien  sickness  comes,  and  death  is  nigh. 

At  early  morn  there  sought  that  cave, 
On  high  behest,  two  warriors  brave; 
Cominissioned  by  their  prince  to  find 
That  lawless  man — to  guard  and  bind, 
At  safety's  risk,  that  iron  hand, 
And  from  its  terrors  rid  the  land. 

Behold  he  sleeps!  the  veriest  child 
]VIight  sport  beside  that  ruffian  wild; 
So  still,  so  fix'd,  so  moveless  now. 
The  marble  of  that  fearful  brow. 
No  passion  stirs  his  fluttering  breath, 
He  sleeps  the  long  cold  sleep  of  death. 
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lie  sleeps  !  but  who  tlic  tale  shall  tell 
Of  that  lone  robber's  last  farewell? 
Wlieu  earth,  and  sky,  and  sea,  and  air. 
And  all  they  held  of  rich  or  fair; 
When  all  his  greedy  hands  had  gaine<l, 
And  all  his  hold  would  have  retained, 
Were  passing  swiftly,  surely  by, 
And  fading  fi'om  his  dixK>ping  eye; 
Wliile  nought  but  horror,  guilt,  and  gloom, 
Remained  beside  his  opening  tomb. 
Yes;  then,  even  then,  that  holy  book. 
With  trembling  hand  the  robber  took ; 
And  such  the  lessons  learned  in  youth, 
And  such  the  force  of  heavenly  truth. 
That  while  condemned,  the  page  he  read, 
Some  hope  of  mercy  o'er  it  shed 
A  ray  more  bright  than  earth  could  yield ; 
And  feeling,  all  too  long  concealed, 
IJurst  forth,  o'ermastered  by  his  fate. 
But  hark !  that  call, — *  One  moment  wait,' 
He  drops  the  book — it  is  too  late  I' 

The  frontispiece  of  the  Drawing-room  Sa*ap  Book  furnishes  a 
well  executed  engraving  of  the  unfortunate  Duke  of  OrleanSy 
Ferdinand  Philippe,  vis-a-vis  to  a  vignette  of  his  consort  Helcnc^ 
Duchess  of  Orleans.  The  elegant  volume  contains  thirty-four 
other  beautiful  plates^  consisting  of  some  Scripture  illustrations, 
a  few  portraits  of  persons  of  distinction^  with  a  variety  of  land- 
scapes, some  of  which  arc  executed  with  considerable  skill. 

The  following  stanza^  accompanying  an  engraving  of  the  vast 
and  magnificent  Mosque  of  Santa  Sophia,  at  Constantinople,  is 
of  a  diftercnt  character  from  our  former  extract : — 

•  THE  MOSQUE  OF  SANTA  SOPHIA. 

THE  COMMON  DOOM. 

*  Poor  child  of  grief,  thou  bringest, 

Beneath  the  stately  dome, 
Tliy  weakness  and  thy  weariness, 

Tliy  care  for  days  to  come. 
Beneath  the  sculptured  column 

Thou  bendest  with  thy  fears. 
Thine  incense,  no  vain  offering, — 

Thy  iKjnitence — ^thy  tears. 

What  ails  thee  ?     Art  thou  lonely? 

Have  death,  or  deadlier  sin 
Broke  down  thy  bower  of  beauty, 

And  let  their  terrors  in? 
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What  ails  thee,  diild  of  sorrow? 

Why  ditx^  thine  eye  of  gkioiii? 
*  Ask  not;  there  needs  no  answer; 

Mine  ia  a  common  doom. 

'  I  am  a  pilgrim,  weary. 

Yet  haistening  on  my  way; 
I  would  not  here  be  wbdly  blest. 

For  here  I  cannot  stay. 
I  would  not  ask  this  fidde  world 

To  give  me  of  its  mirth; 
'Tis  meet  that  I  am  sorrowful. 

Because  a  child  of  earth.' 

The  Rhine,  Italy,  and  Greece. — We  have  perused  with  much 
pleasure  the  second  volume  of  this  highly  finished  and  lx^atltiful 
work,  which  combines  all  the  elegance  and  tafrte  of  our  best 
annuals,  with  much  instructive  and  interesting  information. 
However  familiar  we  may  be  with  the  names  or  general  cha- 
racter of  the  scenery  here  presented  to  oar  view,  it  is  difficult 
to  imagine  the  magnificence  of  nature  in  her  endless  variety,  as 
displayed  in  the  countries  so  richly  illustrated  in  these  volumes. 
The  stupendous  cataract,  the  lofty  mountain,  the  silvery  lake  and 
liquid  sunset,  the  gorgeous  temple  with  its  ten  thousand  relies 
of  ancient  times,  are  here  splendidly  illustrated  in  forty  plates  of 
first-rate  merit,  amongst  which  we  may  specify  Tlie  Portres*  of 
Ehrcnhreitstein,  Fountain  and  Crosif,  Camelo-Atliens^  from  the 
banks  of  the  Ilissus  Rlieinfels,  above  the  Goar,  and  Genoti  from 
the  heights. 

In  introducing  her  Juvenile  Scrap  Book  for  1843,  Mrs,  EIIIm 
reminds  her  young  friends  *  that  her  portion  of  the  work,  to 
which  she  has  still  endeavoured  to  give  an  historical  cliarn/t/r, 
is  that  of  supcgesting  thoughts  for  them  to  dwell  upon,  rathor  tl.ari 
that  of  offering  any  complete  or  full  account,  even  of  the  di-- 
tlnguished  individuals  who,  in  the  present  instance,  have  {iHri- 
ci])ally  occupied  the  pages  of  the  work.'  After  condemning 
aljridgments  of  biography  or  general  history  for  the  u-,e  of  the 
young,  she  proceeds  to  remark  that  her  little  work  *  pretends  to 
be  nothing  more  than  a  series  of  hints,  which  the  edit/>r  would 
gladly  render  so  attractive  as  to  induce  her  young  reailerrs  U) 
make  themselves  further  acquainted  with  the  subjects  whieb  llie 
engravings  submitted  to  her  choice  have  suggcfjted ;  and  the 
highest  reward  her  endeavoui*s  could  meet,  would  be  to  know, 
that  in  conveying  these  hints  she  had  succeeded  in  a  still  hijrlier 
aim,  that  of  giving  a  right  bias  to  the  feelings  of  admiration  with 
which  the  characters  of  the  great  of  all  ages  arc  regarded.*  VVr- 
feel  much  pleasure  in  recommending  this  little  UxA  as  a  suitable 
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birthday  or  Christmas  present,  in  which  instruction  and  recrea- 
tion are  happily  and  elegantly  blended. 

Friendship's  Offering  does  not  aftbrd  us  so  much  pleasure  this 
year  as  on  former  occasions.  Its  contributions  are  from  the  pen  of 
the  Editor,  Leitch  Ritchie,  Major  Calder  Campbell,  Lady  Lmme- 
linc  Stuart  Wortley,  Mrs.  Abdy,  Miss  Camilla  Toulmin,  &c. ; 
l)ut  few  of  them  rise  above  an  average  excellence.  The  poetry 
is  pleasing,  and  the  plates  are  pretty  much  as  usuaL  Of  the 
tales  we  cannot  speak  highly.  They  are  for  the  most  part  poorly 
conceived  and  feebly  executed,  without  skill  in  the  development 
of  the  plot,  or  consistency  in  the  narrative.  *  Gonzalvo's  Daughter' 
must  be  excepted  from  these  remarks.  It  is  a  spirited  sketch, 
worthy  of  being  filled  up. 

Of  the  Historic  Illustrations  of  the  Bible,  which  stands  last  on 
our  list,  we  have  frequently  had  occasion  to  speak  in  terms  of 
commendation.  The  work  is  much  to  our  mina,  the  design  and 
the  execution  being  creditable  alike  to  the  publishers  and  the 
artists  whom  they  have  employed.  The  names  of  Raffaelle, 
Rubens,  Rembrandt,  and  Poussin,  are  sufficient  evidence  of 
the  excellency  of  the  class  from  which  the  selection  has  been 
made.  Such  a  w^ork,  executed  so  creditably,  cannot  fail  to  be  a 
favourite  with  a  large  class.  Its  interest  is  more  permanentj  as 
its  attractions  are  far  greater  than  those  of  an  Annual. 


Art.  Vin.  Exercises :  Political  and  Others.  By  Lieutenant- CoL  C. 
Perronot  Thompson.  In  6  Vols.  London:  Effingham  Wilson. 
1842. 

It  is  unquestionable  that  a  very  different  effect  is  produced  on 
the  mind  by  the  perusal  of  the  entire  and  collected  works  of  an 
author  and  by  the  study  of  any  of  his  separate  productions.  In 
our  imagination  we  circumscribe  the  author  within  his  subject; 
and  justly  so;  inasuuich  as,//>r  tlie  tinwy  the  book  is  the  accurate 
development  of  the  intellect  that  produced  it.  But  in  perusing 
the  entire  works  of  a  voluminous  writer,  we  seem  not  to  be 
entertaining  him  at  a  temporary  interview,  but  to  become  his 
acciuaintanccs  through  life,  and  to  acquire  a  long  standing  inti- 
uiacy  with  his  character  in  all  its  phases  and  varieties.  It  is 
certain  that  this  mode  of  acquaintmg  ourselves  with  the  man 
affords  the  clearest  views  of  the  extent  of  his  attainments,  the 
nmltifariousness  of  his  knowledge,  and  the  versatility  of  his 
powers  of  mind.  And  it  is  in  other  instances  as  certainly  fatal 
to  the  indiscriminate  admiration  with  which  we  may  have  been 
hastily  inspired  by  the  study  of  but  one  of  an  author's  produc- 
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tionsu  The  reflolts  of  such  an  examination  are  frequently  not  a 
little  humbling  to  the  rash  optimbt  in  the  study  of  human 
nature.  They  teach  us  with  how  much  truths  how  much  error 
may  coexist  I  How  much  timid  shrinking  from  the  pressure  of 
conviction  on  one  subject  may  consist  with  a  philosopnic  fklelitj 
to  truth  on  others,  which  vaunts  to  follow  her  whithersoever  she 
goeth ;  what  'antres  vast  and  deserts  idle'  occupy^  it  may  be^  a 
major  part  of  that  intellectual,  and  perhaps  of  that  moral  terri- 
tory, the  remainder  of  which  has  been  so  laboriously  and  success- 
fulty  tiUed  I 

^me  of  these  reflections,  and  those  the  least  painful,  will  be 
excited  in  many  minds,  by  the  perusal  of  the  smgular  volumes 
now  before  us.  The  unusual  varietv  of  the  subjects  on  whidh 
Colonel  Thompson  has  thought  ana  written  woiud  not  be  sm> 
prising  if  he  were  one  of  those  '  servants  of  all  work'  to  the 
public  press,  who  would  undertake  a  treatise  on  classic  antiqui- 
ties witn  the  same  assurance  with  which  they  would  contract  fiir 
a  report  of  a  dinner  of  tory  landlordcf,  or  of  the  details  of  a  priie- 
fight ;  but  considered  in  connexion  with  the  depth  of  informa- 
tion which  he  exhibits  on  almost  all  of  them,  it  is  perfectly  won- 
derful. He  reminds  us  of  the  man  who  is  said  to  nave  written  a 
book  *de  omnibus  rebus — et  qmbusdam  aUis.^  Corn-Laws  and 
Oriental  literature,  foreign  politics  and  musical  science,  esta- 
blished churches,  utilitarianism,  and  Jews'  harps — ^these  are  but 
a  few  of  the  multitude  of  subjects,  of  which  he  may  say,  with  far 
more  appropriateness  than  the  Roman  satirist — *  Hoc  est  farrago 
libeUi.' 

One  is  naturally  curious  to  know  something  of  the  biography 
of  a  man  whose  intellectual  conformation  offers  so  much  that  is 
singular.  If  we  are  to  believe  the  Patriarchs  of  the  New  Moral 
World,  a  class  who  live,  we  believe,  *  within  the  rules'  of  Bed- 
lam, the  character  is  wholly  determined  by  the  external  circum- 
stances of  the  life.  On  this  shewing,  the  history  of  Colonel 
Thompson  might  be  expected  to  present  some  occurrences  not  a 
little  remarkable.  On  this  point,  however,  we  have  received 
some  general  information,  through  the  medium  of  a  brief  but 
authentic  history  of  his  life — that  is,  hitherto  as  wc  are  happy  to 
add, — recently  given  to  the  public  in  the  newspaper  press.  We 
find  that  he  was  bom  at  Hull,  in  1783,  that  his  father  was  a 
wealthy  banker  and  a  local  preacher  among  the  Wesleyan  metho- 
dists,  in  the  foundation  of  which  sect  a  maternal  ancestor  of  the 
Colonel  was  a  prominent  agent.  His  education  was  adapted 
cither  to  train  an  energetic  leader  of  the  movement  party,  or  to 
leave  him  an  untrainea  and  passive  acauiescent  in  things  as  they 
are.  His  early  studies  were  pursued  under  the  clerical  and 
thorough-pacca  tory  master  of  the  Hull  grammar  school ;  while 
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his  subsequent  education  was  obtained  at  Queens'  College, 
Cambridge,  from  wliicb,  according  to  a  curious  University 
legend,  all  the  students  are  turned  out  *  saints/  This,  however, 
we  fear,  belongs  rather  to  the  mythic  history  of  Alma  Mater; 
the  more  j)rol)ai)le  account  we  take  to  be,  that  they  come  out  good 
orthodox  tories.  How  far  our  author  has  been  moulded  by  these 
early  influences,  we  shall  presently  be  qualified  to  determine.  A 
curious  indication  of  the  wild  vigour  of  his  mind  in  early  life,  is 
found  in  one  of  his  later  productions,  and,  irrespectively  of  its 
aptitude  as  an  illustration  of  the  subject  he  had  in  hand,  will  be 
read  with  interest  by  such  as  are  curious  to  trace^  in  childhood, 
the  paternal  resemblance  to  the  man. 

*  When  I  was  a  little  lK)y  and  went  to  school  on  cold  mornings,  I 
reuiembci'  being  niucli  impressed  with  the  phenomenon  of  certain 
other  boys  who  carried  burning  touchwood  between  two  oyster  shelL*; 
and  being  at  the  time  engaged  in  making  a  i>erpetual  motion  on 
a  carriage  which  was  to  be  moved  by  means  of  a  spring  resting  on  its 
own  axle-t/re,  1  extended  my  designs  to  a  kind  of  fiery  perpetual 
motion,  which,  as  I  had  heard  that  flower  of  sulphur  was  produced  by 
sublimation,  was  to  consist  in  burning  a  portion  of  brimstone,  first  on 
one  side  of  my  receptacle,  and  then,  after  it  had  passed  over  by  subli- 
mation, on  the  other.  1  am  afraid  the  same  absence  of  applicability  to 
practice  attaches  to  the  project  of  your  correspondent,'  &c. 

It  is  very  certain  that  our  author  steered  unharmed  between 
the  dangers  of  orthodoxy  at  school,  and  the  more  threatening 
perils  ot  toryism  at  college.  Having  no  predilection  for  mer- 
cantile business,  on  the  one  hand,  or,  on  the  other,  for  those  pro- 
fessions to  which  the  years  of  college  life  constitute  the  OTdinaij' 
avenue,  he  entered  the  naval  service  in  1803,  though  even  then 
with  a  preference  for  military  life.  Here  we  find  one  of  the 
early  instances  of  the  versatile  energy  of  his  character ;  for,  in 
spite  of  his  military  predilections,  his  excellent  seamanship  ap- 
pears to  have  obtained  for  him  some  important  trusts,  which  he 
executed  with  considerable  ability.  While  thus  engaged,  we 
find,  from  the  narrative  above  referred  to,  that  he  obtained  a 
kind  of  promotion,  which,  occurring  under  such  circumstances, 
may  well  give  rise  to  some  rather  amusing  reflections.  In  the 
midst  of  his  naval  services,  he  was  elected  a  Fdlow  of  Queats^ 
Collrfff'y  Camhndffc  !  When  we  recollect  the  oriffinaldesign  of 
these  venerable  institutions,  and  especially  of  the  fellowships 
conn(*cted  with  them,  we  can  scarcely  repress  a  smile  at  this 


hypothetical  monster,  and  suggest 
*  risum  frnratis'  ?     But  a  young  gentleman  in  active  service  on 
board  the   Pomona  frigate,  renewing  his  monastic  vows,  and 
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bound  under  the  hard  conditions  of  ecclesiastical  celibacyi  is  a 
burlescjue  to  which  even  the  merits  of  the  candidate  can  scarcely 
reconcile  us. 

Within  two  or  three  years  we  find  him  in  a  position  almost 
e<j|ually  unlike  that  of  tne  midshipman  and  the  coUege  fellow,  to 
wit,  that  of  a  prisoner  in  the  convent  of  St.  Domingo,  captiued 
in  an  attack  on  Buenos  Ayres.  At  twenty-five  years  old.  Colonel 
Thompson  was  appointed  governor  of  Sierra  Leone,  in  the  dia- 
chatjre  of  which  trust  he  evinced  a  degree  both  of  physical  and 
moral  firmness  equally  characteristic,  inasmuch  as,  in  the  fint 
place,  he  boldly  asserted  his  magbterial  power  for  the  protection 
of  the  oppressed  negro,  and  against  the  power  of  his  dvilixed 
and  Christian  tyrants ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  be  returned  to 
this  country  alwe.  Even  amidst  the  fiitig^ues  and  ezdtemenis  of 
military  service,  the  Colonel  found  leisure  and  inclination  tofi 
higher  and  more  profitable  studies ;  and  composed,  while  on 
service  in  the  Peninsula,  an  able,  but  unfinished  treatise  on 
Morals  and  Law,  now  first  published,  we  believe,  in  the  vdmnea 
before  us.  In  the  middle  of  the  year  1836  he  was  returned  to 
parliament  as  the  representative  of  his  native  town ;  and,  in  fiiU 
filment  of  a  destiny  almost  as  rare  as  that  by  which  bis  oonaCitiH 
tion  braved  the  pestilences  of  Western  Africa,  he  has  come  out 
of  what  we  trust  is  only  the  commencement  of  bis  parliamentafy 
career,  with  a  character  of  untainted  politJcal  inie^ty*  During 
the  latterportion  of  the  period  we  have  thus  briefly  reviewed 
Colonel  lLhom\0¥H\  contnurtf  d  an  intimacy,  for  wbicli,  witb^iut 
doubt,  hi=  pr*rviou«  liabit"  of  thought  had  well  {/re|iar<:'l  him,  liiit 
the  influence  of  ifthich  rmifct  couhUlerzhly  liavc  u»iAHU:id  Uui  wil>- 
sc<{ucot  c::^ract^:r — iac  rdi.-r  Vf  hit»  dc<|iiaintaiic#:  i^iih  tlial  |/r'>- 
dicH'  of  ir/ej^r^-tiiAi  f^'ywcr,  Ji^nuty  l^mtliiuiij,  s^tA  at  tl^r  HUtte 
time  aar^x-i^tfr^i  h'.:uHA{  vkith  lljc  intar *^ ffk-wi  snA  di*^'ij/J*^/f  Mr* 
Bcuth?kfn,  Ijf.  }j^,y^rii^.  in  tlifc  \m^nV£VH^l\p  ^A  ilifi  W^i^UiiimUrr 
Kcvifrw,  V/  T^ijlrh  ^WyjsMLl  Tiy^ijiw/n  wa*  oij^  ^A  ti^  w^M  \$u^ 

author  z>.   'A.'.v-C   vv  ;.u  ^iWuapt^      «^  tiA  *HJr,  '/<ij^fsti  '^iA 

and  iii V:.. _•;::,  vj*:  :•/  •-«'.  :,'«<^;  ^'^  ^'^-^i.  4«  v^  *  ^iunifi$f4,  tij^y  mn 
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its  simple  ethics^  and  to  introduce  its  discords  into  the  harmony 
of  natural  justice. 

Unhappily  for  the  extended  popularity  of  Colonel  Thompson's 
writings,  there  is  a  large  class  of  persons^  and  those  worthy 
persons  too,  who  have  contracted  a  lazy  habit  of  condemning, 
under  the  name,  or  rather  the  nickname,  of  theory^  all  proposi- 
tions and  arguments  which  are  not  founded  upon  those  petty 
facts  which  sway  the  deliberations  of  a  parish  vestry,  or  of  a 
board  of  guardians  in  a  very  rural  district.  Now  granting  these 
worthy  people,  just  for  sake  of  saving  time,  the  use  of  their 
favourite  word  tlieory^  (of  the  true  meaning  of  which  they  evi- 
dently have  not  the  most  distant  conception,)  we  would  fain  re- 
monstrate with  their  common  sense  upon  this  summary  clerical- 
magistrate -like  method  of  jurisdiction.  We  would  beseech  them 
to  consider,  that  if  politics  is  a  science  at  all,  it  is  a  science  not 
of  facts,  l)ut  of  principles,  and  this  for  a  reason  which  we  will 
try  to  make  obvious.  The  inferential  meaning  of  facts  and 
events,  in  other  words,  the  practical  inferences  which  thinking 
men  should  draw  from  them,  is  solely  dependent  upon  their  con- 
comitant circumstances.  But  these  circumstances  are  infinitely 
varied.  In  no  two  given,  or  even  conceivable  cases,  will  they  be 
perfectly  similar ;  ^vhiIc  in  most  cases  (such  are  the  wayward 
vicissitudes  of  the  world  we  live  in)  the  concomitant  circum- 
stances of  any  two  similar  facts  will  be  widely  and  essentially 
diverse.  This  position  is  so  true,  even  of  the  •past  as  compared 
with  the  present y  that  history  itself,  in  the  hands  of  the  em- 
pirical politician,  who  timidly  seeks  his  safety  in  coasting  along 
its  irregular  outline,  is  but  an  old  almanack.  But  the  science  of 
politics  is  necessarily  prospective ;  it  has  to  do  not  with  the 
connexion  between  the  past  and  the  present^  but  with  the  future^ 
so  far  as  human  foresight  can  discern  it,  by  the  light  of  present 
knowledge.  Here  then,  if  anywhere,  we  need  the  guidance  not 
of  mere  facts,  varj- ing  in  their  complexion  and  instructive  ten- 
dency with  different  meridians  and  successive  epochs,  but  of 
principles  which  comprehend  them  all,  which  change  with  no 
fluctuation  of  time  and  circumstance,  which  were  true  ages 
before  wc  meddled  with  the  interests  of  men,  and  which  will 
remain  so  ages  after  ^  the  grave  shall  have  imposed  its  law  of 
silence  upon  our  pert  loc^uacity.' 

But  if  such  considerations  fail  to  impress  the  [minds  of  those 
who,  with  a  short-sighted  vanity,  plume  themselves  on  their  re- 
putation as  practical  me7i,  we  would  point  them  to  the  results 
which  have  invariably  attended  that  s\'stem  of  legislation  in 
which  they  imagine  that  the  perfection  of  human  wisdom  resideSi 

We  lay  down  then,  as  fundamental  principles, — ^First,  that  all 
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civil  govemmeDt  should,  and,  if  free,  must  be  cunstituted  bv  the 
people,  and  maintained  by  them  for  their  benefit ;  and,  secondly, 
that  its  sole  function  is  the  protection  of  the  life,  liberty,  and 
property,  of  the  governed ;  and  thai  this  functioo  mustt  in  all 
casea,  be  imnartiHily  exercised.  This,  we  say,  is  the  simplest 
theory  of  political  treedoui ;  and  if  any  should  regard  it  as  a 
doubtful  postulate,  let  them  remark  how  essentially  it  is  involved 
in  the  foundation  of  our  own,  and  of  every  other  free  constitu- 
tion. This  raay  be  siifiiciently  seen,  to  go  no  fiirtUer,  in  the 
very  notion  of  representation,  in  the  system  of  the  trial  by  jury, 
and  in  the  peculiar  powers  of  the  Commons  Uousc  of  Parliament ; 
those  of  oneinatiug  all  measures  of  finance,  and  by  consequence, 
of  withholding  supplies  from  the  executive  government.  Nor, 
indeed,  would  it  he  possible  to  draw  any  definite  and  ascertain- 
able line  between  this  sacred  limit  of  the  province  of  govemmont 
and  the  extremes  of  lawless  tyranny.  Let  us  notice,  then,  a  few 
capital  instances  in  which  this  prohibitory  principle  has  been 
violated  in  our  own  national  history,  and  tne  results  which  have 
uniformly  followed  from  such  violations. 

1.  The  first  principle,  then,  that  all  legitimate  government 
must  be  constituted  by  the  people  and  maintained  by  them  for 
their  own  benefit,  has  been  violated  in  all  cases  in  which  those 
have  been  compelled  to  obey  and  support  a  legislature  in  which 
they  are  neither  directly  nor  virtually  represented.  The  infrac- 
tion of  the  principle,  which  ive  regard  as  the   essence   of  the 

persons  are  welcome  to  all  the  comfort  they  can  derive  fixim  a 
contemplation  of  the  practical  consequences  of  such  a  course  of 
policy.  That  course  was  pursued,  it  will  be  recollected,  in  our 
<|uarrel  with  our  American  colomes,  and  it  was  the  unyielding 
maintenance  of  the  principle  thus  infiinged,  which  gave  dignity 
to  the  opposition  of  America,  and  glory  to  her  success.  The 
results  of  that  contest  need  hardly  be  recapitulated — a  frightful 
expenditure  of  human  life,  a^pravated,  as  to  its  natural  horrors, 
by  the  almost  civil  character  of  the  war;  a  serious  accumulation, 
of  national  burdens,  and  the  indelible  stain  of  merited  discom- 
fiture and  disgrace.  A  view  of  the  subsequent  political  histoty 
of  this  coimtry,  and  of  its  present  condition,  is  calculated  to  teach 
the  same  sad  and  humiliating  lesson.  The  violation  of  the  same 
principle,  in  the  withholding  of  political  rights  from  the  immense 
majority  of  the  British  people,  is,  at  this  moment,  distracting  them 
with  disaffection  and  convulsion;  the  charities,  no  less  than  the 
commerce  of  life,  are  unnaturally  suspended,  and  the  re- 
sources which  might  be  so  effectually  employed  for  the  common 
good  are   expended  in   bitter   and    mutumly  destructive  ani- 
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2.  The  same  principle  is  equally  violated  when  govcmmcnts, 
instead  of  confining  themselves  to  the  duty  of  protection,  ann 
themselves  for  the  purpose  of  extra-national  interference,  or  of 
territorial  aggrandizement.  If,  in  such  cases,  it  should  seem  to 
any  a  light  matter  that  a  political  theory  is  infringed,  it  may 
become  them  to  recollect  how  large  a  proportion  of  the  misery 
which  has  ever  afflicted  the  civilized  world  is  traceable  to  this  vio- 
lation. It  w^ould  be  impossible  to  comprehend,  by  any  cumu- 
lative process  of  thought,  the  moral  and  physical  horrors  which 
have  attended  this  single  deviation  from  the  line  of  political  rec- 
titude. The  atrocities,  the  agonies,  the  wrongs  perpetrated  by 
professedly  Christian  govcnnnents,  render  the  pages  of  histoiy 
more  loathsome  than  instnictive,  and  threatened  to  engender  in 
the  human  mind  the  very  misanthropy  which  they  evince. 

Nor  are  the  more  indirect  effects  of  this  grand  evil  (an  evil,  let 
it  be  borne  in  mind,  purely  theoretic  in  its  origin,)  less  painful, 
tliough  they  may  be  less  disgusting.  We  could  almost  forget  the 
national  inij^overishmcnt  which  it  occasions,  the  {)aralysis  of  the 
energies  and  the  closing  of  the  markets  of  industry,  in  the  con- 
templation of  the  more  moral  effects  which  attend  it.  Its  neces- 
sary tendency  is  to  destroy,  in  the  public  mind,  the  sense  of 
justice  and  the  sentiments  of  humanity ;  to  generate  a  wide- 
spread and  blighting  selfishness ;  to  lower  the  standard  of  real 
greatness,  to  throw  an  atmosphere  of  glory  around  the  most 
degrading  passions  and  the  basest  crimes,  and  to  suggest,  and  in 
a  certain  degree  to  sanctify  to  the  popular  mind,  an  appeal  to 
physical  force,  under  circumstances  of  real  or  imaginea  wrong. 
What,  we  may  well  ask,  has  this  or  any  other  country  ever 
gained  by  thus  abandoning  one  of  the  great  principles  of  political 
justice  ?  The  empty  name  of  national  honour,  military  and  naval 
lieroes  expensively  cpiartered  upon  the  resources  whicn  they  have 
instrumentally  impoverished,  and  remote  disaffected  depencfcncies 
constituting  not  accessories  to,  but  ruinous  mortgages  upon,  the 
national  rent-roll. 

3.  A  still  more  obvious  deviation  from  what  we  have  laid  down 
as  the  simple,  and  only  functions  of  civil  government,  is  when  any 
attempt  is  made  on  the  part  of  the  government  to  interfere  with 
the  mental  or  moral  interests  of  the  subject.  We  say,  to  attempt 
such  interference,  for  so  slow  are  communities,  es|)ecially  when 
]>laced  under  the  bias  of  class  interest,  to  admit  truths  which  are 
obvious  to  the  reflections  of  a  thoughtful  individual,  that  it  seems 
still  necessary  to  assert  the  essential  indejHjndence  of  the  human 
mind  of  all  extrinsic  and  coercive  power  whatever.  The  pro- 
scription of  O])inions,  enforced  with  pains  and  penalties,  may, 
iiidced,  produce  uniformity  of  profession  and  extended  hypocrisy ; 
but  to  attempt  to  legislate  effectually  for  the  opinions  of  men  is 
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a;3  (ibvimisly  absurd,  as  to  enatt  the  changes  of  the  wind,  the 
weatlier,  and  the  tide.  Tlie  folly  and  the  wickedness  of  sueh 
a  course  is  seen  in  the  necessary  absence  of  any  relation  between 
the  object  contemplated  and  the  instrumentality  em])loyed,  and 
in  the  design  which  it  implies  to  fetter  with  legal  restraints  what 
God  has  constitnted  independent  in  its  nature,  and  sacredly  re- 
sponsible to  himself  alone.  Bui  if,  for  the  conviction  of  any,  it 
is  necessary  to  turn  aside  from  such  considerations,  and  to  in- 
dicate the  practical  results  of  such  interferences,  we  [wint  them  (to 
f^o  uo  further  back)  to  the  history  of  tlic  last  thirteen  centuries,  and 
indeed  to  the  existing  condition  of  the  whole  eivihzcd  world.  In- 
dividual persecutions,  snfTerings,  and  martyrdoms,  may  perhaps  be 
sophistically  attributed  by  some  to  local  circumstances,  and  to  the 
temper  of  the  times;  but  we  beseech  them  to  learn,  from  the 
moral  history  of  nations,  at  least  one  incontrovertible  lesson, 
namely,  that  in  exact  proportion  to  the  degree  of  stringency  with 
which  such  enactments  have  been  brought  into  operation,  has  been 
the  density  of  popular  ienorancc,  the  rankncss  of  vice,  the  preva- 
lence of  formality,  and  the  absence  of  genuine  rehgion.  Nor  docs 
the  aspect  of  religious  society  in  the  present  day  belie  the  testi- 
mony of  past  history.  Still,  in  proportion  as  this  futile  effort  is  put 
forth,  do  we  find  prevalent  disaffection  and  heart-burn ine,  priestly 
insolence  on  the  one  hand,  and  ]>uhlic  wrong,  with  the  worse 
allemntivc  of  jwrsonal  treachery,  on  the  other.  The  cure  of 
fioulw,  as  we  term  it,  in  our  sad  irony,  is  a  matter  of  daily  traffic ; 
livings  and  the  reversions  of  livings,  {proh  pudor !)  an  ordinary 
article  in  the  commercial  market,  a  secular  bench  of  bishops,  an 
ignorant  and  prcaumptuous  clci^y,  and  a  dark  and  deluded 
pcojilo. 

It  is  still  further  remarkable,  that  those  whom  reason  and 
reflection  fail  to  convince  should  not  be  weaned  from  tliis  sys- 
tem by  its  notorious  inefficiency.  No  fact  is  more  indisputably 
taught  by  the  records  of  ecclesiastical  history,  from  the  wjc  of 
the  Apostles  to  our  own,  than  that  modes  of  worship  and  belief 
have  cleepened  and  vitalized  their  influence  upon  the  minds  of 
men,  in  the  direct  ratio  of  the  hostility  which  they  have  en- 
countered from  the  secular  power.  '  So  mightily  grew  the 
word  of  God'  under  the  Casars  of  Rome;  so  ripened  the 
llcformation  under  the  persecution  of  the  popes ;  so  was  the 
blood  of  the  martyrs  the  seed  of  the  churen ;  and  so,  by  the 
same  divine  and  all-pervading  law  of  compensation,  in  propor* 
tion  to  the  spirit  of  secular  rapacity  and  ecclesiastical  bittemesa 
of  the  Anglican  church,  there  spreads  among  the  pious  of  its 
own  and  every  other  communion,  a  deep-toned  and  digniBetl 
jiiety,  before  which  that  spirit  *  stands  abashed.'  '  It  is  glorious' 
(as  an  eloquent  writer  of  the  last  century  exclaims  on  a  similar 
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review,) — *  it  is  glorious  to  see  how  nature  triumphs  over  art 
The  artificial  relieion  of  creeds  and  rituals  withers  in  the  hands 
of  the  most  absolute  monarchy  and  of  the  most  subtle  priest- 
hood, while  the  simple  practice  of  piety  and  virtue  lives  with 
the  poor  through  successive  generations.  Penal  statutes  to  repress 
it  arc  like  penal  statutes  to  cleanse  the  world  of  violets.  Fashion 
may  banish  them  from  the  burgomaster's  warden,  but  the  heavens 
will  conspire  to  nourish  them  in  the  shade  of  a  nettle,  or  at  the 
foot  of  an  oak.'* 

4.  The  last  of  the  very  many  cases  to  which  we  shall  here 
refer,  in  which  the  principle  we  have  laid  down  is  mischievously 
violated,  is  that  in  which  the  influence  of  the  secular  power  is 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  commercial  affairs  of  the  people.  In  this 
case,  the  theoretical  error  seems  to  lie  here,  that  the  protection  thus 
afforded,  if  by  a  forced  interpretation  of  the  term  we  may  call  it 
protection,  is  not  extended  over  the  life,  the  liberty,  or  tlie  pro- 
perty of  any  individual :  and  to  these  simple  functions  a  gene- 
rally admitted  definition  restricts  the  province  of  the  legi^tor. 
If  the  policy  which  is  hostile  to  a  system  of  unrestricted  com- 
merce protects  anything,  that  protection  is  afforded  neither  to 
life,  liberty,  nor  to  property ;  but  to  a  conventional  arrangement 
professedly  devised  for  the  temporary  benefit  of  a  class,  and  ob- 
viously hostile  to  the  welfare  of  the  community  in  general.  Now 
here,  in  accordance  with  the  ancient  maxim  of  wisdom,  *  PrtJi" 
cipiis  ohsta,  we  should  merely  enter  our  protest  against  the 
abandonment  of  the  simple  line  of  political  principle  which  this 
policy  involves ;  but  if  for  the  sake  of  those  empirics  (in  the 
worst  sense  of  the  term)  who  draw  their  notion  solely  from  the 
limited  range  of  facts,  which,  in  the  recesses  of  society,  they  can 
command  with  their  naked  eye,  it  is  necessary  to  sketch  out  the 
results  of  this  unauthorized  interference,  that  is  unhappily  a  most 
easy  task. 

We  have  to  contemplate  a  countrv  the  most  abundant  in  re- 
sources, the  most  eminent  for  civilization,  intelligence,  enter- 
prise, and  everything  which  can  contribute  to  national  greatness, 
that  exists  upon  the  face  of  the  globe.  We  find  the  majority  of 
its  population  in  a  condition  of  helpless  indigence ;  its  commerce 
withering  and  stagnant ;  its  machinery — the  very  muscles  and 
sinews  of  its  strength — in  process  of  exportation  to  other  shores ; 
and  its  most  industrious  and  valuable  artisans  gradually  banished, 
not,  indeed,  by  a  judicial,  but  bv  a  political  sentence,  just  as,  in 
ancient  days,  the  ornaments  of  the  commonwealth  were  ostracized 
when  their  conspicuous  excellence  became  distasteful  to  the 
depravity  of  the  age.     We  have  the  singular  spectacle  of  starva- 

*  Robert  Robiason*s  Ecclesiastical  Researches. 
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tion  in  the  midst  of  plenty ;  and  of  machintty^  which  might 
supply  the  civilized  world  with  manu&ctures,  rotting  with  disuse. 
Worst  of  all,  we  have  that  intercourse  suspended  between  this 
and  foreign  nations  which  the  God  of  nations  seems  to  have 
contemplated  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  human  race,  by  the 
local,  providential,  and  spiritual  advantages  by  which  he  has 
^tinguished  this  remote  province  of  his  empire. 

It  is  easy  to  specify  the  proximate  cause  of  all  this.  All  his- 
tory confinns  the  testimony  of  common  observation  in  teaching 
us  that  a  country  which  is  contracted  in  space,  and  thickly  popu- 
lated, is,  for  reasons  which  we  might  sati^bctorily  work  out,  did 
our  space  permit,  designated  to  manu£Eu;ture  and  export ;  and 
that  the  opposite  law  applies  to  extended  and  thinly  populated 
districts, — namely,  that  the  wide-spread  population  should  sub- 
sist  by  the  wealth  of  the  land,  and  draw  tneur  manufactures  from 
crowded  cities.  This  law  is  not  only  physical  but  providential^ 
since  it  encourages  that  pacific  and  kinoly  intercourse  between 
nations  which  would  realize  the  angelic  benediction,  ^  Peace  on- 
earth,  good-will  towards  men.'  In  slighting  this  benign  law  of 
nature  and  providence,  it  is  too  evident  that  we  have  *  forsaken 
our  own  mercies.'  In  virtually  prohibiting  the  industry  of  our 
own  population,  we  have  induced  an  unnatural  competition 
abroad ;  and  as  one  injustice  naturally  leads  to  others,  we  have 
punished  our  dUemployed  artisans  ¥dth  the  rigours  of  a  penal 
Poor  Law. 

We  have  endeavoured  thus  much  at  large  to  indicate  the 
necessary  results  of  a  deviation  from  the  principles  of  justice  in 
the  economy  of  political  ffovemment  Innumerable  illustrations 
might  have  been  adduced  for  the  same  purpose.  Happy  if  such 
considerations  could  convince  those  who  discard  principles  which 
they  never  seek  to  comprehend,  and  guide  themselves  by  facts 
with  which  they  are  most  partially  acquainted,  that,  with  com- 
munities, as  with  individuals,  *  Honesty  is  the  best  policy ;'  that 
what  they  reject  under  the  name  of  theory  is  the  concentrated 
clement  of  truth  expressed  from  universal  reflection  and  expe- 
rience ; — that  *  justice  is  the  standing  policy  of  all  civil  society, 
and  that  any  departure  from  it  under  any  circumstances  is  no 
policy  at  all' 

The  highest  panegyric,  then,  which  we  can  bestow  on  the 
works  of  Colonel  Thompson  before  us  is,  that  they  evince 
throughout  a  spirit  of  implicit  obedience  to  die  great  principles 
of  justice  in  every  subject  to  which  they  relate.  Their  tendency, 
as  far  as  their  political  aspect  is  concerned,  may  be  gathered 
with  tolerable  accuracy  from  the  opinions  developed  in  the  fore- 
going pages.  We  shall  now  proceed  to  give  our  readers  some 
particular  information  as  to  the  opinions  of  Colonel  Thompson 
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and  the  genius  of  his  vohnninous  writings,  by  allowing  him  to 
speak  for  himself.  It  is  difficult,  amidst  the  never  failing  raciness 
of  these  volumes,  to  know  where  to  make  our  selection.  The 
most  prominent  character,  however,  in  which  the  Colonel  is  known 
to  the  majority  of  his  countrymen, — namely,  that  of  the  advo- 
cate of  free  trade, — shall  determine  our  first  choice.  The  follow- 
ing maj)  of  the  protection  question  is  a  happy  specimen  of  his 
peculiar  method  of  treating  subjects,  and  will  supply  a  fair  illus- 
tration of  the  remarks  which  we  have  yet  to  make  on  the  style 
of  our  author.  It  commences  an  article  on  the  speech  of  the 
late  Michael  Sadler,  M.P.,  on  occasion  of  a  dinner  given  to  him 
by  the  merchants  and  ship-owners  of  Whitby : — 

*  *  The  monkeys  in  Exeter  Change  used  to  be  couflned  in  a  row  of 
narrow  cages,  each  of  which  had  a  pan  in  the  centre  of  its  front  for  the 
tenant's  food.  AVhen  all  the  monkeys  were  supplied  witli  their  messes, 
it  was  observable  that  scarcely  one  of  them  ate  of  his  own  pan.  Each 
thrust  his  arm  through  the  bars,  and  robbed  his  right  or  left  hand 
nci^lilK)ur.  Half  what  was  so  seized  was  spilt  and  lost  in  the  con- 
veyance; and  while  one  monkey  was  so  unprotitably  engaged  in  plun- 
derin;?,  his  own  pan  was  exposed  to  similar  deprcdation.  The  mingled 
knavery  and  absurdity  was  shockingly  human.'* 

*  Take  now  the  civse  which  the  op^wnents  of  fi-ee  trade  would  put 
forward  as  most  fiivourable  to  their  cause,  and  see  if  it  amounts  to 
anything  but  this  monkey  2>olicy  in  the  end.  Assume,  for  instance, 
the  case  of  the  glove-maker.  Gloves  may  be  liad,  it  shall  be  su[^x)6od, 
from  a  French  maker,  for  the  value  of  two  shillings  a  pair.  An 
iMiglishman  stands  up  and  says  that  he  can  make  gloves  of  the  same 
kind  for  three  shillings;  and  therefore,  for  the  sake  of  encouraging 
British  connnerce,  it  is  expedient  to  pass  a  law  to  prohibit  the  intro- 
duction of  Frencli  gloves  at  two  shillings,  in  order  that  those  who 
choose  to  wear  gloves  may  be  obliged  to  take  them  from  the  English- 
man at  three. 

'  Never  mind  what  quantity  of  flourishes  the  supporters  of  the 
legerdemain  may  take  to  cover  the  performance.  Let  it  be  utteriy 
indifferent  to  you  Avhat  names,  sacred  or  profane,  they  invoke,  to  give 
gravity  to  tlieir  i)roceedings.  If  they  are  poetical,  think  of  the  Kuk 
of  llu'ee.  If  they  quote  Scripture,  take  care  of  your  pockets.  Your 
money,  which  is  your  life,  is  at  stake,  therefore  keep  a  cool  head  and 
a  clear  eye.  The  army  of  thimblemen  from  Doncaster  is  upon  yoo, 
and  there  is  no  yeomanry  at  hand  to  clear  the  course.  Trust  no  man 
that  looks  like  a  conjurer;  be  upon  your  guard  also  against  those  that 
do  not.  B<*ware  of  the  quack  doctors,  wlio  make  long  speeches,  thqr 
will  *  ravish  you  if  they  get  3*ou  into  their  net.'  Say,  like  Mr.  Sadler, 
tliat  *  all  men  arc  liars,'  and  you  will  not  be  very  far  from  being  ri^t 
IJelicve  nobody,  nothing,  except  that  two  and  two  make  four.  If  an 
angel  or  an  archbishop  preach  anything  contrary  to  this,  give -them  no 

*  Examiner,  October  4, 1829. 
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heed.  If  judges  on  llic  bench  contradict  it,  tell  them  tlicy  sit  there 
to  make  law,  and  not  nrithmetic.  You  have  money,  and  ihererora 
everybody  Is  in  a  plot  nguinst  you.  There  ia  Botoething  in  your 
pockets,  and  you  will  be  beset  right  and  left  till  they  arc  cWoed  out. 

'  When  you  buy  a  pair  of  French  gloves,  il  is  clear  that  they  are 
paid  for  in  something.  You  have  the  substantial  evidence  that  i/ou 
did  not  get  them  for  nothing,  and  uo  has  everybody  else.  They  must 
have  been  paid  for  either  with  goods  of  English  produce,  or  with  goods 
of  some  kind,  (gold  and  silver  in  dud  ed>)  which  have  been  brought 
from  abroad  with  gooda  of  Englisli  produce,  or  with  bills  which  are 
only  an  order  for  payment,  in  one  of  the  other  ways,  a  fuw  days  heuco 
instead  of  to-day.  Unless  an  Englishman  has  the  art  of  getting  any- 
thing for  nothing,  in  one  or  otlicr  of  these  ways  miiat  they  infallibly 
have  been  pnid  for.  Here,  then,  are  at  all  events  two  sliillings  ac- 
counted for  out  of  tlie  three,  which  are  as  fairly  expended  for  the 
benefit  of  British  producers  and  taanufocturcrs  of  some  kind,  as  tliey 
would  be  if  the  gloves  were  bought  from  a  Britisli  glove  maker  at  the 
Bome  price.  They  are  ]>iud  for  to  the  Frenchman  in,  it  may  be, 
Sheffield  goods.  But  if  the  glove  maker  procures  a  law  that  gtovea 
shall  not  be  brought  from  France,  it  is  plain  that  Slieftietd  good^  must 
stop.  The  glove-maker  may  gain  euiplojrmcnt  and  trade  to  the 
amount  of  tno  shillings,  but  it  is  ecjually  plain  that  the  Sheffield  man 
must  lose  it. 

So  much  for  the  part  whicli  consists  of  the  two  shillings.  Next  for 
the  part  which  consists  of  the  other  one.  And  this,  says  the  glove- 
maker,  13  to  be  a  clear  gain  to  Britisli  commerce,  and  it  is  a  horrible 
wrong  if  it  is  to  be  deprived  of  il.  Now  mark  tlie  juggle;  look  sliarply 
to  the  shuffling  of  the  balls.  If  the  wearer  of  gloves  is  to  be  forced  to 
expend  a  shilling  more  upon  tlie  glove- maker,  he  mtiet  expend  n 
shilling  less  upon  somebo<ly  else.  It  may  be  that  he  would  not  have 
expended  it  at  Sheffield,  but  at  Birmingham;  or  that  it  would  have 
been  divided  among  fifty  other  places  which  it  is  impossible  to  assign 
l)y  name.  But  it  is  still  as  clear  as  ever,  that  tlie  shilling  which  it 
is  proposed  to  make  him  expend  nolens  volena  upon  the  glove-maker, 
must  be  taken  from  the  custom  of  some  other  British  manufacturers 
somehow  and  somewhere.  There  is  no  deception  arising  from  the 
payments  being  made  in  money;  if  instead  of  money  they  were  made 
in  pncks  of  wheat,  it  would  be  just  as  true  that  the  third  peck  which 
the  glove-maker  demands  a  law  to  put  into  his  own  pot,  must  be  token 
from  the  pudding  of  some  British  manufacturer,  to  whom  it  must 
othi-rwise  have  gone.  Sift  tliis — turn  it  over — see  if  it  be  true  or  not. 
Do  not  allow  yourself  to  be  tamely  token  in,  because  the  men  who  try 
to  do  it  wear  good  clothes.  Either  it  is  true,  or  it  is  not.  If  it  is  not 
true,  let  somebody  show  where  it  ia  false.  Till  then,  take  leave  to 
account  it  correct. 

'  Here,  then,  are  tlie  whole  three  shillings  perfectly  accounted  for. 
It  is  shown  to  1>c  a  hocus-pocus  and  a  fraud  that  states  that  any  gain 
nrisi's  to  British  commeive,  or  production  in  the  aggregate,  from  the 
prohibition  of  the  commerce  in  French  gloves,  or  that  any  aggregate 
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loss  is  induced  by  its  absence.  The  whole  amounts  only  to  a  plan  for 
robbing  a  Sheflield  man,  or  a  Birmingham,  who  can  make  what  people 
will  voluntarily  buy,  for  the  benefit  of  the  glover  who  cannot;  for 
clipping  the  commerce  of  some  individual  who  has  ingenuity  and  skill 
enough  to  command  a  market,  to  add  it  to  lum  who  is  without. 

*  But  this  is  not  all;  there  is  another  count  in  the  indictment.  The 
consumer,  the  unfortunate  who  is  in  the  habit  of  wearing  gloves,  is  to 
be  the  gratuitous  loser  of  a  shilling  besides.  If  the  shilling  was  to  go 
to  the  bcnetit  of  commerce,  he  might  wrap  himself  up  in  his  patriotism 
and  be  consoled.  If  it  was  really  to  cause  any  increase  in  the  safety 
or  strength  of  the  community  of  which  he  is  a  member — ^if  the  thou- 
sandth part  of  a  farthing  of  it  was  to  appear  in  the  shape  of  natural 
wealth,  security,  or  splendour,  he  might  lay  aside  the  feelings  of  an 
injured  purchaser  of  mittens,  and  exalt  in  his  fractional  portion  of  the 
glory  of  those  who  have  suffered  for  their  coimtry.  But  when  it  is  to 
be  taken  from  him  Avith  no  object,  no  prospect,  no  hope,  but  that  a 
clumsy  and  inefticient  artisan  shall  be  enabled  to  appropriate  the  custom 
of  an  intelligent  and  effective  one,  his  situation  presents  itself  in  all  its 
nakedness,  his  courage  sinks  under  the  view,  the  feelings  Of  humanity 
])revail,  he  drops  a  tear  and  wipes  it  on  his  three-shilling  gloves,  and  sits 
down  a  melancholy  monument  of  what  it  is  to  be  *  the  envy  of  sur- 
rounding nations  and  the  wonder  of  the  world.' ' — Vol.  i.,  pp.  191 — 194. 

Let  it  only  be  considered  that  the  above  argument  is  as  appli- 
cable to  every  other  item  of  foreign  produce,  as  it  is  to  French 
gloves,  and  the  question  of  commercial  protection  is  fairly  turned 
mside  out.  We  arc  satisfied  that  no  man  of  the  present  age 
more  fully  understands  the  subject  of  commercial  politics  than 
Colonel  I'horapson ;  and  if  the  principle  of  compulsory  education, 
of  which  the  1  orics  are  so  fond,  could  be  admitted  for  a  special 
occasion,  we  could  wish  tliat  Sir  Robert  Peel  could  be  compelled 
to  go  to  school  every  day,  with  his  satchel  on  his  shoulaer,  to 
the  Colonel,  to  learn  the  lessons  of  free  trade,  with  only  his 
half  holidays  allowed  him  twice  a  week  for  Downing-street,  to 
solve  the  enigmas  of  his  Income  Tax  Bill,  and  to  correct  the 
blunders  of  his  Tariff. 

The  parable  by  which  our  author  exposes  the  com  law  notions 
of  Mr.  Sadler,  expressed  in  his  postprandial  oration,  is  too  inge- 
nious to  be  omitted. 

'  The  eaters,'  says  he,  *  of  the  AVTiitby  dinner  are  next  informed  that 
^  thousands  of  the  people  in  Ltmcashire  are  subsisting  on  fifteenpence 
a  head  per  week,  and  even  that  pittance  is  earned  by  extreme  and 
long  protracted  labour,'  and  that  thousands  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Iluddersfield  are  in  the  same  condition.  And  how  should  it  be  other- 
wise, when  the  speaker  and  his  friends  have  passed  a  law  against 
foreign  commerce,  and  forbidden  the  starving  manufacturer  to  exchange 
his  produce  for  food!  A  dinner  was  an  ill  chosen  time  to  be  mel- 
lifluous on  such  a  subject. 
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'  Suppose  now  tliat  a  hundred  rata,  instead  of  being  mercifully  killed 
ID  five  minutes  by  the  dog  Billy,  wei«  cnged  tip  and  supplied  with  « 
limited  quantity  of  food,  and  encouraged  to  multiply  till  they  etarred 
each  otlier  by  the  subdivision  of  the  allowance,  and  say  whether  thli 
pictnre,  ngly  and  disgusting  as  it  is,  is  not  a  representation  of  the  con- 
dition in  whieh  the  country  liaa  been  placed  by  the  influence  of  the 
monopolists.  Imagine,  next,  a  well-dressed  young  man,  with  all  the 
ensigns  of  respectability  and  good  fellowship  ubout  him,  declaiming  on 
the  misery  of  the  sufferers  with  the  remains  of  a  tartlet  in  Ida  mouth, 
and  pointing  out  to  the  spectators  "the  different  forms  and  aspects  of 
the  process.  '  See  tliat  individual  of  the  softer  sex  with  thirteen 
helpless  young  ones  dependent  on  it  for  support.  Their  whole  allow 
ance  is  but  fifteen  grains  a  day,  and  there  ore  people  who  would  ruin 
tbe  whole  rat-tra|J  by  letting  in  foreign  com.  Observe  the  '  father  of 
the  cottage'  with  his  ribs  clinging  together,  and  no  fur  upon  his  back, 
brooding  over  the  fate  of  his  Buffering  family,  over  whom  his  heart  ia 
yearning  and  breaking;  that  }>oor  creature  with  his  ear  bitten  off  it 
from  Congletoni  tlie  inBurrecUonat7  coektail  in  the  middle  is  from 
Mocclestieldi  the  Coventry  rats  are  in  a  comer  by  themselves  ;  from 
Itorhdale,  MancheBter,  and  Barnslcy,  they  are  nil  alike,  there  is  not  n 
pin  to  choose.  Would  to  God  my  voice  could  reach  them,  and  be 
listened  to.  [Here  quote  sundry  texts  of  Scripture  and  finish  the 
tartlet,]  Wliy  do  not  they  agitate  for  bread?  Why  do  tliey  not  turn 
tooth  and  nail  upon  llie  wretcliea  who  would  murder  tliem  by  letting 
in  foreign  produce?  The  application  may  not  be  complimentary;  but 
till  it  is  shown  in  what  way  a  starving  people  arc  to  be  fed  by  shutting 
out  supplies,  and  taking  from  each  otlier,  ii  is  an  exnct  representation 
of  the  politics  of  tlifi  Whitby  speeeli.' — lb.,  ]tp.  20-',,  206. 

We  will  now  take  a  sample  of  our  author's  politics,  in  dis- 
tinction from  his  political  economy,  and  we  will  select  an  argu- 
ment which  involves  in  a  few  paragraphs  the  whole  logic  of 
representation.  If  the  respondent  has  any  confidence  in  the 
truth  of  his  principle,  he  will  find  it  a  most  profitable  exercise 
to  reply  to  it  in  tbe  same  brief  compass,  and  setting  before 
him  at  once  its  perspicuity  and  its  honesty  as  a  fitting  ex- 
ample : — 

'  If  the  people  ai-e  to  be  represented  at  all,  they  ought  to  choose 
their  representatives.  If  tbcy  do  not  choose  their  representatives, they 
are  not  represented  at  all.  If  some  do  and  some  do  not,  then  some 
are  repi-esented,  and  some  not  represented  at  all.  And  the  grand 
query  is,  Why  some  arc  to  be  not  represented  at  allP 

'  If  a  number  of  men  were  invited  to  form  a  joint-stock  company 
for  some  common  purpose,  it  would  be  an  odd  species  of  invitation 
which  sbotdd  begin  by  stating  that  nine-tenths  of  the  subscribers  were 
to  liave  no  voice,  either  in  directing  or  inquiring  into  the  application 
of  the  common  stock.  It  would  he  tantamount  to  the  advertisement, 
'  Wantefl,  a  number  of  gulls,  who  having  no  other  way  of  losing  their 
money,  may  be  accommodated  here.'    It  would  bear  fraud  and  ^acy 
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Upon  the  face  of  it ;  and  scarcelj  any  man  would  be  found  hardj  enough 
to  put  forward  such  a  scheme,  and  ftssuredlj,  none  foolish  enough  to 
enter  into  it.  Now  if  nobodj  would  v<duntariljr  enter  into  such  a 
scheme,  tho^  who  habituallj  live  under  the  operation  of  such  a  one 
must  do  it  involuntarilj.  It  must  be  because  they  cannot  help  thon- 
selves,  or  in  other  words,  because  force  is  put  upon  them  by  those  who 
have  the  lud^  to  play  the  winning  game. 

If  it  was  urged  that  in  such  an  association  it  was  necessary  that 
those  who  held  the  larger  stakes  should  have  the  larger  share  of  dupec- 
tion,  and  that  the  way  to  compass  this  vxUy  thai  those  who  held  the 
smaller  stakes  should  have  no  share  at  aU;  it  is  clear  that  such  a  pro- 
position would  be  hooted  off  with  general  contempt.  There  may  be 
reasons  why  there  should  be  a  difference;  and  if  there  is  no  naturally 
existing  cause  why  the  larger  stakes  carry  with  them  a  pn^x>rtioiMile 
influence  over  the  holders  of  the  smaller,  it  may  be  right  to  produce 
the  effect  by  artificial  means.  But  whatever  might  be  the  ueeessity 
for  such  means,  they  could  never  go  tlie  length  of  determining  that 
the  holders  of  the  small  stakes  should  have  no  influence  at  alL  This 
is  to  make  the  difference  infinite;  and  whatever  the  difference  in  the 
just  proportion  may  be,  it  is  clear  it  never  can  be  infinite. 

'  Now  as  no  comparison  holds  good  beyond  certain  limits,  so  it  hap- 
pens in  the  present  case  that  there  are  two  striking  points  in  which  the 
great  joint-stock  company,  called  a  state  or  political  community,  differs 
from  the  others  to  which  it  may  have  been  compared.  And  these  are, — 
first,  that  the  sacrifices  demanded  of  the  holders  of  the  smalls  stakes 
arc  absolutely  greater  than  those  demanded  from  the  larger;  and 
secondly,  that  on  the  supposition  that  each  individual  had  a  vote  alike, 
there  are  naturally  existing  causes  why  the  influence  of  the  holders  of 
the  great  stakes  over  the  others,  or  in  other  words,  of  the  rich  over 
the  poor,  if  not  greater  than  was  desirable  for  any  good  effect  it  would 
have  on  the  common  interest  would  at  all  events  not  be  less. 

'  Compare  now  the  sacrifices  which  a  poor  man  is  continually  called 
upon  to  make  to  what  is  stated  (and  perhaps  justly)  to  be  for  the  wet- 
fare  of  the  community.  Weigh,  for  example,  the  loss  and  suffering 
to  which  every  poor  man  of  certain  years  is  liable,  from  being  called 
on  to  serve  in  the  militia,  with  the  loss  and  suffering  the  rich  man 
encounters  from  seeing  the  price  of  a  substitute  charged  against  his 
rental.  Take  the  case  of  any  other  tax,  and  compare  the  relative 
effect  of  what  falls  on  the  i)ossessor  of  the  single  ewe  lamb,  with  what 
falls  on  the  owner  of  the  flocks  on  the  thousand  hills.  Thence  cc^ect 
the  evidence  and  the  proof  that  the  poor  have  in  reality  a  much  more 
urgent  personal  stake  in  the  management  of  the  common  stock  than 
the  rich;  add  to  it  the  testimony  of  history  that  tlie  ricli,  by  hook  or 
by  crook,  have  always  contrived  to  take  care  of  themselves,  and  see  if 
the  resulting  conclusion  is  not,  that  the  goodness  of  a  government  is 
measured  by  the  degree  in  which  the  poor,  and  not  the  rich,  have  the 
power  to  take  care  of  themselves,  in  the  sarAe  manner  as  the  goodness 
of  a  crutch  is  measured  by  iti(  fitting  the  lame  side  and  not  tlie  sound. 
*  Next,  that  the  rich  ought  to  be  too  happy  to  allow  an  equality  of 
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suffrage  to  be  as  much  as  they  can  demand,  if  other  people  will  only 
refrain  from  asking  if  it  is  not  too  much.  And  here  it  is  pLmn^ 
that,  by  possessing  the  wealth,  they  possess  a  power  of  influencing 
other  men  exactly  proportion^  to  that  wealth.  The  equality  of 
representation  is  only  like  the  equality  of  right  to  go  in  at  the  door 
of  a  market;  it  does  not  imply  the  power  of  having  equal  influences 
when  men  are  there.  The  demand,  therefore,  of  the  rich,  to  have  not 
<Mily  the  influence  of  their  wealth,  but  to  cut  off  the  poor  from  the 
right  of  representation  besides,  is  like  the  assertion  that  they  cannot 
ODJoy  their  just  privil^es  in  the  market  unless  they  can  pass  a  law  to 
have  the  poor  kept  out  in  addition.  It  is  clear  the  poor  do  as  much 
■8  can  be  expected  from  them  if  they  see  the  rich  enjoying  the  benefit 
of  their  riches  in  the  market,  and  put  up  quietly  with  the  contrast  of 
tiieir  own  inferiority;  if  they  content  tiiemselves  with  the  tripe  and 
die  oflal,  and  lovingly  aid  in  securing  to  the  wealAy  the  sirloin  and 
the  haunch.  If  they  do  this  at  all,  it  is  evidently  because  they  are 
aware  that  the  same  security  of  property  which  gives  the  rich  man  hia 
nrloin,  is  what  ensiures  themselves  their  tripe;  but  it  by  no  means 
fiallows  that  they  should  extend  the  argument  to  shutting  themselves 
out  of  their  homely  portion  besides.* — ^Ib.,  pp.  220 — 222. 

The  writings  of  Colonel  Thompson  abound  with  fragments  of 
truth,  angular  and  infrangible,  and  &r  too  numerous  to  be  cited 
within  the  limits  of  the  present  review.  In  noticing  to  his  con- 
stituents the  discussion  on  the  new  Houses  of  Parliament,  he 
breaks  out,  as  if  instinctively,  into  the  following  train  of  political 
moralizing. 

^  I  have  held  architecture  in  suspicion  ever  since  I  saw  the  pyramids. 
It  is  always  a  proof  that  tlierc  were  one  set  of  men  who  phumed  and 
amused  themselves,  and  another  set  who  paid.  Examine  any  country 
or  age,  and  in  proportion  to  the  servility  or  corruption  of  the  people 
will  be  the  splendour  of  the  public  buildings;  sometimes  the  presiding 
power  has  been  religious,  sometimes  political ;  but  it  is  always  manifest 
there  has  been  a  caste  which  has  had  the  faculty  of  taking  the  people's 
money  and  giving  them  a  stone.' 

Again,  with  reference  to  the  baneful  law  of  primogeniture, 
we  have  the  following  aphorism : — 

'  The  whole  theory  of  primogeniture  lies  in  a  nut-shell ;  its  object 
is  to  keep  the  existing  property  of  a  family  together  in  a  single  hand, 
that  this  hand  may  employ  it  vigorously  in  effecting  the  maintenance 
of  the  remaining  branches  at  the  public  expense' 

Wc  might  fill  many  pages  with  a  code  of  political  proverbs, 
drawn  from  the  multifarious  writings  of  Colonel  Thompson,  but 
we  hasten  to  conclude  this  somewhat  extended  article  with  a 
few  obser\'ations  on  their  style  and  temper. 

We  cannot  better  define  the  peculiarities  of  Colonel  Thompson^ 
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as  a  political  writer,  than  by  stating  that  he  is,  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible, a  perfectly  mingled  compound  of  William  Cobbett  and 
Sydney  Smith.  He  possesses  the  steam  power  of  the  one,  with- 
out his  egotism,  his  brutality,  and  his  lamentable  ignorance  of 
the  distinction  between  Meum  and  Tuiim,  He  has  all  the  wit  of 
the  other,  with  far  more  of  native  independence  and  compre- 
hensive rectitude  of  principle. 

The  style  of  Colonel  Thompson  involves  in  it  the  very  element 
of  persuasion.  While  its  geological  character,  if  we  may  so  ex- 
press ourselves,  is  purely  argumentative,  its  botanical  history 
forms  a  perfect  Flora  of  variegated  allusion  and  illustration.  It 
is  impossible  for  a  though tfiil  mind  to  lounge  along  his  pages 
without  catching  the  infection  of  his  right-minded  franlcDess— of 
the  gay  and  careless  vivacity  of  the  *  mens  conscia  rectV  Like 
a  traveller  in  a  wild  and  romantic  district,  the  reader  rides  alone 
with  a  perfect  confidence  in  his  guide,  regaling  his  senses  ana 
his  fancy,  at  every  turn,  with  new  and  pungent  charms,  and 
naturalizing  himself^  with  an  undisturbed  sense  of  security,  amidst 
the  newest  and  the  boldest  scenery. 

If,  amidst  so  much  to  admire,  we  must  intimate  some  defects, 
we  should  notice  a  freedom  of  style,  which  not  unfrequently  de- 
generates into  coarseness  and  rclaxity,  in  the  treatment  of  sacred 
subjects — which  not  only  violates  the  conventional  orthodoxy  of 
alma  maters  but  sometimes  intrudes,  with  a  sort  of  offensive  rude« 
ness,  within  more  sacred  precincts.  These  defects  we  venture, 
with  all  frankness  and  freedom,  to  rebuke ;  and  not  the  less  so 
l)ecause  we  can  trace  their  origin  to  a  noble  and  indomitable 
boldness  of  inquiry,  fostered  by  the  notorious  licence  of  a  naval 
and  military  career. 

With  this  abatement,  we  cannot  refuse  the  tribute  of  our  ad- 
miration to  the  writings  of  the  author,  nor  can  we  help  rejoicing 
that  they  are  presented  to  the  public  in  so  inexpensive  a  form 
as  must  ensure  their  transmission  to  the  humblest  classes  of 
society.  To  him  belongs  the  rare  merit  of  basing  the  most  com- 
prehensive and  instructive  of  dissertations  upon  the  most  fiimiliar, 
obvious,  and  home-felt  principles,  of  carrying  these  principles  in 
his  heart,  into  all  the  regions  of  thought  and  study,  which  in 
his  eccentric  course  he  has  pcr\'aded,  and  of  having  maintained, 
amidst  all  temptation  from  wuthin  and  without,  with  a  chaste  and 
fond  fidelity.  The  cynic  may  snarl  at  his  humour,  and  the  bigot 
of  facts  may  sneer  at  his  logic,  but  the  honest  and  upright  lover 
of  truth  and  freedom  will  hail  in  his  vmtings  the  exhibition  of 
those  great  principles  which,  if  in  the  inscrutable  designs  of 
God  they  are  ever  to  be  reconciled,  must  eventually  harmonize 
the  conflict  of  human  selfishness  and  passion. 
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Tke  Qm^^regftUknutl  Calendar  and  Family  Almanac,  1843.     pp.  132. 
PaUished  for  the  Congr^ational  Uniony  by  Jackson  and  Walford. 

This  is  a  most  usefol  book.  Besides  all  the  usual  information  con- 
tained in  such  periodicals,  which  seems  to  have  been  collected  with  great 
care,  and  to  be  excellentlj  arranged,  it  abounds  with  intelligence  upon 
many  subjects  interesting  to  the  general  reader,  and  especially  to  the 
ecmgregational  dissenter.  Its  information  respecting  ecclesiaBtical  and 
general  statistics,  the  congregational  churches,  and  miscellaneous  mat- 
ters, is  not  only  worthy  of  being  possessed,  but,  we  do  not  hesitate  to 
mj,  ought  to  be  possessed  in  this  day  of  religious  zeal  and  polemical 
excitement.  As  the  almanac  is  exceedingly  cheap,  we  do  hope  it  will 
be  liberally  supported  by  our  churches,  wiih  the  elucidation  of  whose 
priiicq>le8,  and  the  record  of  whose  proceedings,  it  is  more  espedaUj 
eonnected.  We  would  suggest  that  it  might  be  mentioned  with  no 
impropriety,  and  with  good  effecti  at  church  meetings. 


Semunu  adapted  to  the  cdebration  of  the  Holy  Sacrament  of  the 
Lortfs  Supper,  By  the  Bev.  Chiurles  Bradley.  8vo.  London: 
Hamilton. 

Mr.  Bradley  is  well  known  as  a  seimonizer,  and  ranks  deservedly 
high.  His  discourses  are  distinguished  by  simplicity  of  construction, 
an  inartificial  style,  evangelical  sentiments,  and  a  warm-hearted  and 
experimental  piety.  The  present  volume  contains  twenty-three  such 
discourses,  and  will  be  found  to  be  as  suitable  as  its  predecessors  for 
family  reading,  or  private  seasons  of  devotion. 


A  Review  of  the  Bishop  of  J^ndorCs  *  Three  Sermons  on  the  Church,* 
By  John  Howard  Hinton,  M.A.  London:  Houlston  and  Stone- 
man.     1842.     pp.  62. 

Having  recently  given  so  large  a  space  in  this  journal  to  the  sermons 
of  the  Bishop  of  London,  we  cannot  now  return  to  the  subject  further 
than  to  recommend  Mr.  Hinton's  pamphlet  to  general  attention.  The 
reader  will  find  that  the  topic  of  the  first  discourse,  *  the  Church,'  is 
taken  up  at  great  length;  indeed,  we  regret  that  Mr.  Hinton  has  not 
given  larger  space  to  the  second  and  third  discourses,  which  seem  to 
us  to  call  for  more  severe  rebuke  than  even  the  first. 

While  the  reader  will  find  many  tilings  in  the  pamphlet  well  worthy 
of  his  attention,  he  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  by  the  very  courteous  tone 
and  manner  in  which  Mr.  Hinton  has  written — a  tone  and  a  manner, 
which,  considering  the  flagrant  nature  of  the  offence,  are  most  exem- 
plary, and  which,  if  suavity  and  moderation  could  be  misplaced,  we 
shoiild  certainly  think  were  so  in  the  present  instance.     Our  author 
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even  compliments  the  bishop  on  his  ^  bhmdness,'  but  though  the  words 
of  the  bishop  are  *  bland'  enough,  grosser  insults  were  never  offered  to 
any  religious  community  than  his  lordship  has,  in  these  discourses, 
heaped  upon  dissenters. 

Advice  to  the  Bilious;  or^  Treatise  on  Disease  of  the  Liver ;  its 
Causes,  its  Nature,  and  its  Cure,  By  Rowland  £ast.  Member  of 
the  Faculty  of  Physicians,  &c.  London :  Jackson  and  Walford. 
pp.  81. 

It  is  not  our  wont  to  review  medical  books.  We  feel  that  they  lie 
beyond  our  province.  We  feel  that  a  work  like  the  present,  however, 
miiy  justly  be  made  an  exception,  as  it  is  addressed  rather  to  the  public 
than  to  the  profession.  While  we  say  this,  however,  we  must  not  let  our 
readers  run  away  with  the  notion  tliat  Mr.  East  is  one  of  those  who  would 
foolishly  attempt  to  make  *  Every  man  his  own  Doctor.*  It  is  very 
possible  to  have  such  a  generid  knowledge  of  the  nature  and  symptoms 
of  disease,  as  may  be  highly  serviceable,  although  we  may  not  attempt 
to  i)rescribe  for  our  own  maladies  when  they  become  serious,  or  tamper 
with  them  while  they  are  becoming  so.  Such  a  knowledge,  properly 
imparted,  Avould  tend  to  prevent  both  these  abuses,  by  showing  us  the 
necessity  of  timely  repairing  to  proper  professional  assistance,  from 
the  neglect  of  Avhich  it  is  that  so  many  diseases,  especially  chronic 
ones,  reach  a  stage  which  baffles  all  medical  skill.  Such  knowledge 
might  also  be  turned  to  another  account  not  less  important.  It  would 
show  each  man  what  are  his  weak  points,  and  what  regulations  in 
diet  and  regimen,  in  which  half  the  secret  of  health  consists,  it  becomes 
him  to  adopt.  Tliis  general,  but  still  very  valuable  knowledge,  may, 
we  think,  be  gained  from  Mr.  East's  little  work,  in  relation  to  the 
important  classes  of  disease  of  which  it  treats,  and  we  therefore  recom- 
mend it  to  the  diligent  perusal  of  those  whom  it  may  concern  ;  they 
Avill  meet  with  many  sensible  and  useful  suggestions,  perspicuously  ex- 
pressed. The  contents  are  as  follow  —  Introduction — Nature  and 
Functions  of  the  Liver — Diseases  of  the  Liver — Causes  of  Disease 
of  the  Liver — Use  of  Alcohol — Nature  of  Diseases  to  which  the  Liver 
is  liable — Jaundice — Dijignosis — Prognosis — Prognosis  of  Chronic 
Inflainniation — Treatment — Treatment  of  Inflammation  of  the  Liver 
in  its  active  state — Chronic  Disease  of  the  Liver — General  Treatment 
of  Chronic  Disease  of  the  Liver — Dietetical  Treatment  of  Chronic 
Disciise  of  the  Liver — Advice  on  Change  of  Air. 


Letters  from  Ifofwyl,  Inj  a  Parent,  071  the  Educational  IfutiiutioM  of 
Dc  FiUvuhenj.  With  an  AppendU-  containing  Woodbridge's 
Shetchrs  of  Ilofui/l,  reprinted  from  the  Annals  of  Educatioiu 
8vo.  1842.' 

We  have  long  hQvii  familiar  with  Mr.  Woodbridge's  admiraUe 
'  Sk(.'tches  of  Ilolwyl,'  and  we  are  glad  to  see  them  now  rendered 
generally  accessible  to  English  readers.  We  observe  a  misprint  in 
relation  both  to  the  name  and  designation  of  this  devoted  iriend  to 
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education,  which  it  may  be  as  well  to  correct.  The  Rev,  William  C. 
(not  M.  C.)  Woodbridge  is  a  minister  of  tlie  presbyterian,  and  not, 
as  here  stated,  o!'  the  episcopal  church.  He  is,  we  believe,  a  nephew 
of  Dr.  Channing,  but  of  orthodox  sentiments,  nnd  of  sincere  and 
unaffected  piety.  Ilia  testimony  ia  relation  to  the  institiitiong  of  De 
Fellenberg  is  of  great  value,  and  may  in  all  respects  be  relied  upon. 

The  present  volume  is  a  lively  and  detuled  account  of  a  visit  to 
this  celebrated  establishment.  It  furnishes  ua  with  the  impressions 
produced  day  by  day  on  the  mind  of  the  writer  by  what  she  (for  the 
book  is  the  production  of  a  lady)  saw  and  heard;  and  it  records  in  a, 
simple  and  familiar  manner  the  observations  made  as  the  varioue 
branches  of  the  institution  were  successively  brought  under  review. 

It  would  be  impossible  in  the  brief  space  which  must  be  devoted  to 
this  notice,  to  present,  in  any  intelligible  form,  an  account  of  Hofwyl, 
with  its  schools,  farms,  and  workshops;  or  to  examine  minutely  into 
iha  Bouudness  of  the  moral  and  religious  principles  on  which  the 
establishment  is  conducted.  '  The  spirit  of  toleration  is  practically 
inculcated  at  Hofwyl.  The  protestant  and  catholic  clergymen 
dwell  tc^ether  in  peace,  cacli  instrxicting  his  own  dock.  There  has 
not  been  a  single  instance  of  conversion  to  either  mode  of  belief 
during  the  whole  period  of  the  existence  of  the  institution,  nor  ia 
there  any  evidence  of  bigotry  or  dissension.'  '  At  dinner,'  we  are 
told,  '  M.  de  Felleuherg  sat  in  the  middle  of  the  cross  table — the 
protestant  clei^man  on  his  right,  the  catholic  on  his  left  hand.  One 
of  the  ctet^ymen  said  grace.'  We  cannot  understand  how  this  blend- 
ing together  of  popery  and  protestantism  can  accord  with  any  earnest 
love  of  truth.  To  us,  the  religious  tone  of  the  estabUshment  is  alto- 
gether unsatisfocttirj.  Stilt  much  may  be  learned  from  the  book. 
And  on  the  whole,  although  we  should  not  he  disposed  to  send  a 
child  to  be  educated  at  Ilofwyl,  we  can  cordiaUy  recommend  the 
volume  as  containing  much  valuable  information,  and  many  practical 
Lints  on  domestic  training  and  discipline. 


The  fVorhs  of  WiRiam  Jay,  collected  and  revued  by  himself.  Vol.  IV. 
Morning  and  Evening  Exercises.  October  to  December.  London: 
C.  A.  Bartlctf. 

The  present  volume  completes  the  Morning  and  Evening  Exercises, 
and  is  prefaced  by  a  sliort  but  characteristic  advertisement.  '  It  may 
not  be  uninteresting,'  Mr.  Jay  remarks,  '  to  some  of  his  friends  and 
readers,  if  the  author  sliould  remark  briefly  how  a  work  which  has  had 
such  an  extensive  circulation  was  commenced  and  completed.'  In  this 
he  judged  rightly;  and  we  are  sorry  that  he  has  not  entered  more  fully 
into  the  history  of  the  work.  The  greater  part  of  it,  we  are  informed, 
was  written  at  Lynmouth,  where  the  author  was  accustomed,  for 
several  years,  to  spend  a  few  weeks  annually,  for  relaxation  from  his 
more  stated  engagements.  In  this  village  he  occupied  a  cottage,  whicK 
has  since,  he  tells  us,  '  been  spoilt  by  improvements,  and  is  now  a  kind 
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of  tawdry  little  mansion.'  Here  he  composed  two,  and  sometimes 
three,  of  the  Exercises  in  the  course  of  a  day,  availing  himself  of  every 
circumstance  which  occurred  to  give  fixedness  and  direction  to  hu 
thoughts.  Several  of  them  were  written  in  the  course  of  his  occadonal 
joumejings,  and  are  strikiuglj  appropriate  to  the  occasion  which  sug- 
gested them.  At  the  Plume  of  Feathers,  Minehead,  he  composed 
'  The  Pious  Excursion/  and  at  the  same  inn,  on  his  return,  *  The  Call 
to  Depart* 

Of  the  work,  as  a  whole,  we  need  scarcely  repeat  our  often  expressed 
opinion.  It  is  one  of  the  best  devotional  books  we  know,  and  as  such, 
has  met  with  an  unwonted  acceptance  at  the  hands  of  the  public.  The 
present  edition  is  considerably  reduced  in  price,  and  is  executed  with 
great  neatness. 


7%6  Anatomy  of  Sleep  ;  or,  the  Art  of  Procuring  Sound  and  Re* 
freshing  Slumber  at  JVilL  By  Edward  Binns,  M.D.,  Fellow  of 
the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland,  &c.     London:  Churchill 

^  The  Anatomy  of  Sleep.'  Is  this  the  nomenclature  of  science? 
Does  it  convey  to  the  philosophical  reader  anjrthing  definite,  and  what? 
Does  the  volume  answer  to  the  title?  The  work  consists  of  three 
hundred  and  ninety-four  rather  closely  printed  pages;  but  it  treats  on 
all  imaginable  topics,  save  the  one  which  it  pompously  announces  as 
its  principal  subject.  All  that  has  any  relation  to  *  die  art  of  pro- 
curing sound  and  refreshing  slumber  at  will,'  is  comprised  in  a  few 
pages  in  the  last  chapter,  and  one  short  paragraph  disdoses  the  entire 
secret.  If  a  person  feels  that  the  '  demon  of  unrest'  is  upon  him,  and 
resolves  in  spite  of  him  to  sleep,  what  is  he  to  do? 

'  Let  him,'  says  Dr.  Binns,  '  turn  on  his  right  side,  place  his  head 
comfortably  on  the  pillow,  so  that  it  exactly  occupies  the  an^le  a  line 
drawn  from  the  head  to  the  shoulder  would  form,  and  then  slightly  dosiiig 
his  lips,  take  rather  a  full  inspiration,  breathing  as  much  as  he  can 
through  the  nostrils.  This,  however,  is  not  absolutely  necessary,  as 
some  persons  breathe  always  through  their  mouths  during  sleeps  and 
rest  as  sound  as  those  who  do  not.  Having  taken  a  full  inspiratioD, 
the  lungs  are  then  to  be  left  to  their  own  action — ^ihat  is,  the  x^spira- 
tion  is  neither  to  be  accelerated  nor  retarded.  The  attention  most  now 
be  fixed  upon  the  action  in  which  the  patient  is  engaged.  He  most 
depict  to  himself  that  he  sees  the  breath  passing  from  his  nostrils  in  a 
continuous  stream,  and  the  very  instant  that  he  brings  his  mind  to 
conceive  this,  apart  from  all  other  ideas,  consciousness  and  memoiy 
depart^  imagination  slumbers,  fancy  becomes  dormant,  thought  sub- 
dued, tlie  sentient  faculties  lose  their  susceptibility,  the  vital  or  gan- 
glionic system  assumes  the  sovereignty,  and,  as  we  before  rematked,  be 
no  longer  wakes  but  sleeps.' 

Whether  Dr.  Binns  is  himself  credulous,  or  desires  to  sulgect  his 
readers  to  the  debasing  infiuence  of  credulity,  we  are  not  able  to  de- 
termine.   For  tlie  credit  of  his  profession,  we  are  willing  to  bdieve 
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I  tkat  he  is  the  dupe  of  his  own  fullacies.  But  for  ourselves  we  can 
I  bave  no  ftuth  in  tlie  sound  understandtng  and  perfect  moral  sanity  of  A 
nan  who  swears  hy  Dr.  Etliotson,  details  liis  mesmeric  tricks  as  Teritable 
beta,  and  because  Dr.  EUiotson  plajed  skilfully  upon  the  phrenological 
tvgaas  of  a  head  well  tutored  to  his  hand,  draws  the  sapient  inference 
^at  mesmerism  supplies  a  beautiful  and  irrefragable  proof  of  the  tnitli 
of  that  conclusive  science  —  namely-,  Phrenology.  Not  only  does 
Br.  Binos  republisli  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury's  strange  account  of  the 
EsTATicA  of  Caldero,  and  the  Addolorata  of  Capriana,  but  ho 
credits  the  whole  stigmata,  flowing  blood  and  alL  Nor  is  this  enough. 
These  puppeta  of  Romish  knavery  are  graphically  represented  ou  a 
plate,  engraved  especially  as  an  illustratioa  for  the  present  woric — 
Credat  Jitdtsus  ! 


Uiterari!  EntdUgenrr. 
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ence, 259  ;  conventicle  and  five  mile 
acts,  260 ;  infamous  conduct  of  Cla- 
rendon, 2fili  his  degradation,  36S ; 
leaves  the  kingdom,  265  ;  affray  uiith 
t/ie  mariners  in  Normasdy,  266  ;  death, 
367  ;  character,  268 

Intelligence,  Literary,   120,   239,  360, 

479.  604,  723 
Ireland,  Scenery  and  Anttqaities  of,  474 

Jashcr.  Book  of,  630 ;  reported  origin 

menls  with  truth,  631  ;  creation,  i4. ; 
Koah,  632  ;  Terah,  633  ;  Pharoah,  ii.; 
Joseph,  6^4  ;  Magron,  636  ;  Hoses, 
ib. ;  Amalek,  6.16 ;  work  a  literary 
carioaity,  637 
Jay.  Rev.  W.,  Morning  and  Evening 
EKCTciaes,  July  to  September,  118; 
October  to  December,  Ii  V 

Knight,  C,  Works  of  Shakspere.  vol. 
iv.,  ,163 

Kohl.  J.  G.,  Esq.,  Russia  and  the  Rus- 
sians in  1842,  vol.  I,  6?7  ;  desinibte- 
nesB  of  the  work,  ib. ;  Petersburg,  ex- 
tracts, 6Sfi ;  pictorial  a/luertiiiaiuitt*, 
691;  climate,  retract.  692;  Wkit- 
monday,  693  ;  Ineoxhlschikt,  694 ; 
Emperor  Kkholaa,  605  ;  image  dealers, 
696;  poultry  marktt,  697;  attractive 
character  of  the  volume,  ib. 

Erasinski,  Count  Valerian,  Historical 
Sketch  of  the  Itefbrmation  in  Poland, 
166  ;  importance  of  the  popish  con- 
Iroveray,  167  ;  prevalent  mistakea  on 
the  subject,  ib. ;  daties  of  dissenters, 
I6S  1  analysis  of  Ibe  volame,  169,  et 
srq.;  Diet  at  Warsaw,  ib.;  oath  of 
Henry,  ftrlrae/,  170;  Battery  and  So- 
likowak),  extract.  171;  Siyi»mai>d 
III,  172  ;  state  of  Protestantism,  1 73 ; 
Vladislaw,  extract,  174 ;  shulenl*  of 
Cracow,  176 ;  John  Casimir,  cxtrurl, 
176;  influence  of  Unitarlanism,  eX' 
Irael,  177  ;  commendation  of  the  work, 
I7S 

Le  Keux,  Memorials  of  Cambridge,  479 

Loudon,  J,  C.,  1,00 dscape  Card L-nini;  unci 
3e2 
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H.  Rcpion, 


r,  R.,  Lather,  a  poem,  179 ; 
*^  Omaa^naeDce  of  the  Dei^,"  16.; 
-  «:••».  -     180 ;     "  Messiah,*^    182 ; 


443: 
It 
sfiBxn;.446 
d  its  MiitTTK.  474 

Ibddm.  Dr.  IL  R.  Tke'l'mhcd 
Ben,  ilMr  Lir»  aad  Timet.  4*30; 
Iri&h  rvbdBon  b«i  tittle  ■mjiiHiwmI. 
^.  erikcf  TorTisaBiaIi«la»d.401; 
rkarweia-  ^  fkt  'rwUk,  402  ;  rvMEua 
tm  At  dam  t/  OLarits  I^  WS ;  ongia 
of  tke  L'Biied  ImkMcn.  404 ;  Anr 
«kifA.  403 ;  exicssBOB  a»d  prcceedingiN. 
rxtnirtR.  405;  Mr.  RerBolds.  406; 
Mr.  Hagkes.  txtrmet^  406;  Grattan, 
409;  spj  Mrteat,  extrari.  A.;  new 
orgaaixatica  of  ^  societr,  extrmct, 
41 1  :  imtervier  triik  Lor4  FksmrwU, 
412:  kds  mpprtitnuiim^  414;  dissola- 
tioB  of  the  aocittT,  416 ;  coouDenda- 
tion  of  the  work,  417 

MaoneiiBg,  EL,  Chrisdan  CoossteDCT, 

Mathias,  Rer.  &  W^  Brief  Memorial  ot, 
478 

Mebon,  Dr.  J.  B^,  see  Recent  Minion- 
arr  Pablications 

MenaeL,  W^  Eorope  in  1&40 ;  see  France 
since  the  Rerolntioo 

Milfbrd,  J.,  Korray  and  her  Laplanders 
in  1S41,  447 ;  Ckristiammmd,  c6.  ; 
Christiania,  erlracis^  448 ;  Tromjcmir^ 
449  ;  nia<,  450 ;  relinon  of  Norwav, 
extracts,  450 ;  the  Lapps,  452 ;  file 
Skfiikmg,  455  ;  pleasing  character  of 
^e  Tolome,  ib. 

Missiooary  Stories,  474 

Mofiat,  &,  Missionary  Labours  and 
Scenes  in  Somhem  Africa,  269 ;  Lite- 
rature of  the  London  Miffiionary  So- 
ciety, t^. ;  establishment  of  the  first 
African  mission,  »6. ;  Dr.  Vanderkemp, 
270;  the  Bushman,  271;  Africaner, 
extracts,  272;  state  of  the  ctmaUry, 
274  ;  the  missionary  among  the  Bechm- 
anas,  275 ;  conflict  with  a  lion,  277  ; 
comparatire  claims  of  Williams  and 
Moffat,  278 ;  African  character,  280 ; 
missionary  difficulties,  281  ;  com- 
mendatioa  of  the  work,  283 


t 


of  *^  Luther,**  183;  inappro- 
priate epithets,  •&. ;  &lae  metaphors, 
184  ;  extraTagacce,  ib. ;  improTement 
intkeaathor,  187;5alan«;a9eM7,188 


of  Enthusiasm,  eighth 
edidoii,356 

NeaiBder,J>r.  A^  History  of  the  Plant- 
ing ana  Training  of  the  Christian 
Clnirdi  by  the  Apostles,  translated 
by  J.  E.  Ryland,  376 ;  rrautation  of 
the  antbor,  ib, ;  analysis  of  the  work, 
377  ;  its  charaicter,  378  ;  yomA  of  the 
apostie  Paml,  379 ;  Piaul  at  Athens, 
382 ;  fiwlts  of  the  work,  384 ;  gift  of 
toogaes,  extract,  385  ;  ComeUns  send- 
isigJorPeier,988',  doetrine  of  Christ, 
extract,  390;  justifieatiom,  391  ;  re- 
ooBBBendation  of  the  work,  394 

Noel,  Hob.  and  Rer.  &  W.;  see  Re- 
eent  Miasaonary  Pablications 

NoocoBformist*s  Sketch  Book,  234 

Pttf«Qiis,  Rer.  B^  Mental  and  Moral 
Dignity  of  Woman ;  see  Woman,  her 
Position  and  Duties 

Peel,  Sir  R.,  Cabinet  oC  579;  Walpole's 
Castle  of  Otianto,  16. ;  conduct  of  the 
BunistrT,  580;  domestic  legislation, 
581;  finances,  s&.;  mystification  of 
the  premit-r,  582 ;  results  of  the  in- 
come tax,  583 ;  commercial  measures, 
584  ;  tergiveraation  of  the  gooemment, 
ib. ;  free  trade,  586 ;  bankruptcy  laws, 
588;  foreign  policy,  extract,  589; 
continental  policy,  590 ;  Eastern  qoes- 
tion,  593;  India  and  China,  595; 
boundary  question,  597  ;  general  con- 
dnct,599;  present  state  of  affiurs,  602 

Pettigrew,  T.  J.,  Encydopssdia  -fgyp- 
tiaca.  No.  L,  102;  such  a  work  a 
desideratum,  tft. ;  mode  of  its  pobfica- 
tioii,103;  quahficationa  of  the  author, 
•6. 

Philip,  Rer.  R^  The  Hannahs,  479 

Prichard,  Dr.  J.  C^  Natural  History  of 
Man,  660;  respect  paid  by  modem 
writers  to  relif^on,  A. ;  cheap  litera- 
ture, 661 ;  bearings  of  the  qmestmm  as 
to  the  common  origin  ofmanhimd,  663; 
species  and  Tarieties,  664  ;  deductions 
from  existing  facts,  666 ;  unique  dia- 
racter  of  the  work,  ib, 

Raikes,  T.,  Esq.,  France  since  1830 ;  see 
France  since  the  Rerolution 

Recent  Missionary  publicatioBS,  78; 
fiicts  relating  to  Mr.  Macfiirlane*s 
essay,  ib, ;  question  of  property  as  to 
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the  seooiid  priro,  81 ;  oonduet  of  the 
eommittee  towards  Bir.  Huniltoii,  82 ; 
aomlyBii  of  Mr.  MacfiffUme's  work, 
84 ;  missioDar^  Yohmtair  aMociatioii, 
ex^^uct,  86 ;  hint  to  the  London  liis- 
ikMUury  Soeietj,  86 ;  personal  conse- 
eraCum  to  the  missionary  work,  er- 
inei,  88 ;  character  of  the  woik,  89 ; 
character  of  Mr.  Noel's  Yolome,  91 ; 
importance  of  several  missionaries  at 
eadi  station,  extractt,  ib. ;  native  mis- 
nonaries,  extract,  94 ;  claims  of  mis- 
sions on  different  classes,  95;  Dr. 
Melsom's  work,  96 ;  altered  position 
of  missions  in  the  pablic  eye,  97; 
Taloe  of  the  works  to  missionary 
dhrectors,  99;  secretaries,  ib,;  Dr. 
Doff,  of  Calcutta,  101 

Reconciler,  the,  555 ;  change  of  human 
opinions,  ib,;  reformation  nnder  the 
Methodists,  656;  conation  ot  the 
national  chorches,  557;  Calvinistic 
and  Arminiao  systems,  658 ;  increase 
of  controversy,  ib,;  importance  of 
the  doctrines  of  Calvinism,  559 ;  rea- 
son and  revelation,  560 ;  character  of 
the  work,  562 ;  aiuUyns,  663,  et  seg. ; 
written  revelatitm,  664 ;  defects  of  the 
work,  567 

Rees,  G.  A.,  Dtseases  of  Children,  238 

Riots,  the  late,  tracts  on,  466 ;  depend- 
ence of  man  on  man,  ib.;  vaJue  of 
Dr.  Taylor's  work,  457 ;  extracts, 
458 ;  extreme  distress,  460 ;  the  riots, 
463;  conduct  of  Sir  R.  Peel,  465; 
cause  of  the  strike,  468  ;  duty  of  ex- 
ertion, 470 

Rotteck,  Dr.  Charles  Von,  General  His- 
tory of  the  World,  121  ;  situation  and 
character  of  the  author,  ib. ;  philo- 
sophy of  history,  ejctract,  122;  ana- 
lysis of  his  work,  123,  et  seq.;  hints 
for  forming  a  chronological  system, 
124 ;  ancient  slavery,  126 ;  Rome, 
127  ;  war  between  Greece  and  Persia ^ 
130;  the  Mohammedan  religion,  ex- 
tract,  132 ;  reign  of  Charlemagne, 
133  ;  the  crusades,  134  ;  middle  ages, 
135 ;  triwnph  of  aristocracy,  136 ; 
sketch  of  modern  history,  137  ;  hie- 
rarchy in  Ireland,  140 ;  prospects  of 
Europe,  141  ;  faults  of  the  work,  143 

Rowton,  N.,  Theodoxa,  356 

Sadler,  M.  T.,  Esq.,  Memoir  of  the  Life 
and  Writings  of,  605 ;  disqualifications 
of  the  author,  ib. ;  origin  of  Mr.  Sad- 
ler as  a  politician,  606  ;  sketch  of  bis 
life,  607,  et  seq. ;  respect  for  the  Wes- 
Icyans,  609  ;  political  tendencies,  611 ; 
work  on  Ireland,  614;  entrance  into 
Parliament,   615;  opposition   to  Ca- 


tholic emandpatioii,  616 ;  dislike  to 
parliamentary  reform,  6S0 ;  his  inves- 
tigation of  the  theory  of  Malthas,  622 ; 
efforts  for  ihetory  children,  623 ;  re- 
tirement to  Ireland,  625;  his  views 
of  the  provision  monopoly,  ib,;  the 
onrrency,  626 ;  iUness  ana  deadly  aar- 
Iract,  628 

Schools,  inspection  ol^  hy  government, 
publications  on,  481 ;  present  state  of 
national  edneatioii,  t£;  first  partia- 
mentwy  grant,  482;  eommittee  of 
oonneil,  to.;  diitribotioii  of  grant, 
483 ;  opposition  of  the  National  So- 
dety,  484 ;  government  pnpoeaU^  485 ; 
condact  and  state  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  School  Soeietj,  486 ;  import- 
anoe  of  maintaining  independenee, 
487;  GUsgow  normal  senunary,  er- 
tract,  488 ;  reports  of  inqMetors,  er- 
traete,  491 1  intentions  of  government, 
extracts,  492  ;  Phonic  method  qftead^ 
ing,  494;  HvOak's  method  qf  wnuh^ 
495 ;  monitorial  system*  496  s  sub- 
mission required  by  government,  ex- 
tracts, 496;  ftttore  discnsiions  and 
duties,  499 

Scott,  Sir  W.;  see  Swift,  Life  and  limee 
of 

Selhy,  P.  J.,  ffistory  of  British  Fofest 
Trees,  359 

Shakspere,  Pictorial  Edition,  472 

Smith,  P.,  Caesar  de  Bello  Gallico,  and 
Greek  Poetry  for  Schools,  1 19 

Strickland,  Agnes,  Lives  of  the  Queens 
of  England,  Vol.  V.,  540 ;  improve- 
ments in  historical  literature,  ib. ; 
Katherine  Parr,  extracts,  542  ;  Mary, 
547  ;  birth  of  Elizabeth,  548 ;  revolt 
of  Sir  T.  Wyatt,  551;  character  of 
Mary,  553;  prevalence  of  persecu- 
tion, 554 

Swift,  Life  and  Times  of,  24 ;  remark- 
able character  of  Swift,  ib. ;  sketch  of 
his  life,  25,  et  seq. ;  relatives,  26 ;  his 
love  of  satire,  27  ;  ordination,  29 ; 
peculiar  habits,  30;  Stella,  31  ;  Tale 
of  a  Tub,  32 ;  political  works,  33 ; 
ecclesiastical  zeal,  34 ;  attack  on  astro- 
logy, 35  ;  conduct  of  the  Whigs,  36  ; 
Swift's  political  conduct,  38 ;  conduct 
of  the  queen,  42 ;  personal  habits  and 
appearance,  extract,  43 ;  Vanessa,  44 ; 
occupations,  45 ;  letters  of  a  Drapier, 
47  ;  Gulliver's  travels,  extract,  49 ; 
disappointment,  illness,  and  death, 
50 ;  character  of  Sir  W,  Scott's  me- 
moir, 52 

Taylor,  I. ;  see  Ancient  Christianity 
Technological  Literature  in  Germany, 
395 ;  rank  of  the  literature  of  indus- 
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try,  ib, ;  its  origin  in  France,  396 ; 
rise  in  Germany,  ib. ;  distinction  be- 
tween special  and  general  technology, 
897  ;  labours  of  Beckmann,  ib. ; 
llermbstiidt,  398;  Poppe,  ib.;  Ber- 
noulli, ib. ;  Otto,  399 ;  German  en- 
cyclopccdias  and  periodicals,  ib. ;  be- 
neficial eifects  of  such  works,  ib. 
Thompson,  Lieut-CoL  C.  P.,  Exer- 
cisesy  Political  and  others,  702  ;  va- 
riety of  Col.  T/s  subjects,  703 ;  sketch 
of  the  author,  ib. ;  elected  fellow  of 
College,  704  ;  returned  to  Parliament, 
705  ;  his  political  character,  ib. ;  fun- 
damental principles  of  government, 
700;  character  of  the  work,  711; 
protection  question^  712 ;  parable  of  the 
rats^  715;  representation,  ib. ;  style  of 
the  author,  718 
Thomson,  J.,  The  Seasons,  471 
Thorn,  Rev.  W,,  Tracts  on  the  Church, 
473 

Vaughan,  Dr.  R.,  Congregationalism, 
GO;  different  classes  of  dissenting 
ministers,  ib. ;  character  of  the  work, 
Gl  ;  principles  on  which  it  is  con- 
structed, 62  ;  character  of  Congrega- 
tionalism, extract,  63;  modem  per- 
secutors, 66 ;  slowness  of  religious 
improvement,  ib.;  improvements  sug- 
gested, extract,  68 

AVittieh,  W.,  German  Grammar,  359 
Woman,  her  Social  Position  and  Duties, 
works  on,  520 ;  increased  efforts  for 
females,  ib.;   works  on  the  subject. 


521 ;  Mr.  Parsons's  work,  522 ;  mmuv 
an  heip-meet,  ib. ;  character  of  women. 
523 ;  their  inflaence,  524 ;  commenda- 
tion of  the  work,  625  ;  defects,  526 : 
Mrs.  £llis*B  volume,  ib. ;  design  of  it, 
527 ;  character  of  her  works  generally. 
ib, ;  delicacy,  528  ;  modem  neglect  'of 
poetry,  ib. ;  analysis  of  the  volame, 
529 
Wordsworth,  W.,  Poems,  chiefly  of  carlj 
and  late  years,  568  ;  fame  and  rank 
of  the  author,  ib. ;  character  of  poetry 
of  the  seventeenth  eentunr,  569; 
change  of  taste,  570 ;  career  of  Words- 
worth, ib.;  defects,  571 ;  Addrexs  to 
the  Clouds,  574;  Vallomhrosa,  576; 
Florence,  575 ;  Dover,  ib. ;  Sonnet, 
578  ;  Albano,  579 ;  perverted  seati- 
mentaUty  of  the  author,  ib. 

Yarrell,  W.  A.,  History  of  British  Birds, 
144 ;  progress  of  British  oraitholoey, 
ib. ;  character  of  the  engravings,  lo. ; 
analysis  of  the  work,  145,  et  seq.; 
raptores,  145  ;  Egyptian  vuUnre,  &,: 
falconidro,  ib.;  eagles,  146;  osprcy, 
ib. ;  hawking,  147 ;  owls,  extract,  148; 
insessores,  149 ;  thrashes,  extract, 
150;  the  nightingale,  extract,  152; 
habitations  of  the  warblers,  153 ;  tit- 
mice, extract,  154 ;  wagtails,  extract, 
155  ;  sparrows,  158 ;  rooks,  ib. ;  gold- 
finches, extract,  159 ;  sagacity  of  rooks, 
160;  the  night-jar,  162;  the  dove, 
163;  the  quail,  extract,  165;  com- 
mendation of  the  work,  166. 
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CORN     LAWS 


allcralion  a, 


Bat  Ihe  first  necwsily  Tnr  rnij  clutngi . 
probably  bring  tti?[D  in  rulna  upon  tbf  heads 

uf  the  iDDiio{ioli»u.  For  loslBiice,  the  Qrit 
pTOpoBal  nf  n  Property  I'm— vhich  U  ■ 
thing  alreadj  *h<iperod  as  poiriblf — iroalil 
■Bt  all  wlio  hnvs  propertj,  ou  the  dif  corery, 
that  Ihe  Froperly  Tax  v'as  odIj  a  mbaFrip- 
tlon  (o  maltiuin  lliu  Undlorili  in  an  nnjuH 
gain.  It  is  in  (act  lolally  Incredible  that 
any  nntinn  -would  (tcqitiesce  in  (he  imposi- 
'   I   Prnpfply    Tn\,  "hi;n   Ibe  whnle 
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OS  and  aipertii  nf  Ihe  procpsf.    '  See  thsl 

Bj-kable  I  individual  ul  the  ulter  vta,  with  tbirletn 

belplets  yiimg  nnea  dpfendciit  on    It  far 

\o  stand.  I  support.  '  Tlicir  nhalc  nllowance  ii  but  &t- 


1  indicl 


are  peopio  n 
would  ruin  the  wUola  ral-tmp  by  lellingin    i 
foreign  com.      Obsarte  the  'taiber  of  ""  " 
cottage,'  with  hia  ribs  dinging  together 
no  far  npon  his  back,  brooding  nvertbn  fate    I 
nf  his  suffering  family,  over  *liom  his  hesl'l 
is  Tosming  and  breskinK-     That  poor  cna- 
tuie  with  his  ear  bltMn  uff,  la  bata  ConglO- 
ton.  The  Insurrectionary  coek-tsjl  in  ths 
middle  is  from  Msccletfifld.    The  Cuvenliy 
rats  are  in  a  comer  by  Ihembelvos.     From 
Roebdnlo,  Manehealer,  and  Banisley,  ibex 
are  all  alike;  thi're  is  not  a  pio  lo  ehush 
Would  to  tiod  my  *oire  could  rearih  lb 


H'n 


1  JhI'j,  I 


and  bi 


iindry  le 


"Suppose  now,  that  B  hnndred  ratu,  in- 
stead of  bcio);  mercifully  killed  in  &r«  mi- 
nules  by  (ho  celebrated  dng  Billy,  were 
caged  np  ond  supptivd  with  a  limited  qusa- 
lily  of  food,  and  encouraged  to  multiply  till 
they  slarccd  each  other  by  the  subdivision 
of  'llio  allovance  ;~and  lay  tthelher  this 
piclure,  ugly  and  disgutling  ai  it  is,  Is  not 
a  repTPsenlBlion  of  the  condition  in  which  !  Vol.  J., 
the  country  has  been  placed  by  Ihe  Influence 
of  Ihe  monopolisli.  Imagine  neil  a  weU- 
dressed  man,  with  all  the  ensigns  of  respec- 
lahilily  and  Kood- fellowship  about  him,  do. 
claiming  on  Ihe  misery  of  Ihc  sufferers  with 
the  remains  of  n  tartlet  in  hia  mouth,  oud 
poioiing  i.ut  to  die  ^pectalors  the  different 


of  Scripture  and  swalloir  the  remains  of  the 
tarilel].  Why  do  not  they  agitate  for  breads 
Wby  dn  not  Ibey  turn  loolii  and  nail  npon 
iho  urelches  who  would  murder  Ihem  ty 
letthig  in  foreign  produce!'  Tbn  appllcaUn) 
may  not  be  complimenlary;  but  rill  it  ia 
shown  in  what  way  a  starving  people  aro  lo 
be  fed  by  sbulting  out  supplies  and  taJiing 
from  each  other,  it  is  an  eiacl  reprcseota- 
m  of  the  politics  of  Ihe  monopolists." — 
■   ■        —      IF.  P.,  I  Jan.  1830. 


"The  proper  bosiness  of  ercry  man  and 
every  hour,  is  to  know  as  mach  as  bo  call 
of  p'oliljcal  oconnmy.  Not  but  it  may  also 
be  desirable  that  he  shonld  learn  something 
of  arithmellc  and  hook -keeping  by  doubls 
entry,  he  acquainted  wllh  tlie  properties  ot 


•  Exp 


s,  PoliUciil  sod  oUier 


(t  Tlloit 


in  »  volun 


tha  lever  and  inclined   plane,   and  lidvu  a  tuil  the  most  extra ragaut;  ai:d  these  reir 

portion  of  information  touchini?  th'*  nature  men  shall  cume  forward  and  tell  ns,  that  if 

of  the  jdnnetarv  m«'lioiis  anil  tlu*  liivivi-ns  ire  w'fl  setul  tlwui  to  jfirlinnunf  to  snnj'i-rt 

of  the  surf<i<'<'  i»f  lii''  li'rraii«i":ius  uI.iIm'.  I'r.t  all  ti.i>  a>ins^,— to  maintain  tht'Ct-rn  Lii»<. 

all  thrsw  a<'(iuini;ji:it«»  ii::i.Y  i-:il\  n-ii-h^r  .jiiii  iind  k»H"j»  down  all  «-h.fn';i-  of  l-.'inu'  alli-wtJ 

a  nsvfiil  slinr;  ami  ill  '  oiii.  r  \\  ti:r  «'.l;:,- ■-  :■)   s.  II    our    um.'l^  s'.'-.r.  ;:.!,  —  tlu'v    will  «1». 

tion    whirli  niu  I    lUii'n!  r   jii::»   t-i  li'tp    t".:'"  ./•/"/'/ — m*  •  a  l':.i  to  i'ii"\  nit  ns  frn;;!  wdrk- 

beni'lit  of  liJN  IhImi'.iix  f .  r  hiin^'if.     It  l;;i>»  inv  i-iirown  rlili'-iin    n^t  Vf  t.iiin  ti-n  h.iirs 

indeed  Innu' Ijeiii  .l  r.:i.  I  !.•  l-e  liie  mIi  ■,:  <■  a-i^iy.     'J'lji ;   is  ki::l;    t!.is   i«;   i»i.  iievi/n  r.l; 

(if  j)reventiii'^  ^'Tir  Ii.'i'.  r^    fwM  i'. ■!::::. 'I*:;.'  ilii  ■;  is  "".inli  a  iii -i.'-. '-"i'.v.r  i-ii  liis    kni'>-<  in 

ns ;    wli'.eh  is  •.■.:.li.  i  iiJ   to   a  ■i-.i-.m:    !  r  i  ■;  '.li"  nni  I  t  i  llian  :  1;;  ni  r":r.     (»ei  lioeriy  to 

beinir  ea-.'-rlv  I'Si:  Mi-i   i-n   i*'v.'    \\m.*'\^  an  I  Iriv  ur;d  s»ll,  ve  ]« -  ;r:i.LT<,  ve  a"»S"N  roiich 

viiilii-d  on  llsf  (iile  r."  -- Wl.  11.,^'. 1(7.      m.  iii;^  !» ^'.^vet  n   t-.i)  h-ir'.i  ii^;    aiil   tliin  y«nir 

11.,  1  ./«///,  l>-o'J.  •.Itldren  n»av  li\i-   \y  yor.r  l.ujiiur,  witlioal 

li-::v..-  fn-iii  lii. I-!'  v.l.o  >;;irve.  voii.     If  ntgro 

"Tin:   lanmitalile    i'iiv;r»'st:''>rc'   fur   ;h  ^  s!ave>   did  ;'.:syi/.:  14   >•   aV'Tnl,   tlie  worM 

RnpjiorJ  Tm  (tf  t'le  (11:11  l;:'.v    i   .  t,-.at  lit'le  "ny  wmiM     siy,    lio'-v    d-iM-ilii^     the    efu'i'l^   Ol 

liMle  all  t!i«'ir  friend-   will  1 1-    j '.i-l:!  i  a"  :iy  sli-.vciy!      I'e.-l  rvt;v  luisn   for  a  tail,  wLo 

fr  )in  nieU'r  lliiM!!,     Tln^  ism-;  i.  .1 -il  1' t:."n  r  i:i!'.s  of  >ue!i  a  t!;'i:'.'.:.     J'inie  wa*-,  a  York- 

in  tilt!  wmlil,  m1!.':i  infunn.ili'iii  i;,--  i  •\:k.-\  a  >!:ireT.Mn    nii;lit  v.jP.i;    abroad,   viia    'iome 

vrry  fi'M"  stride-    Jiiorc,   will   li.-  i.*  c  •i\ii:'  e.ln>.'■i.nl^n''-•«  of  I' 'in.' 'iiipjiosi'd  a^i  knnwhiB 

the  farm  •■r>  an  1   :i;:rii;ir.*ur;:i   l;,':.i  i-r^,  or  n^  hi.s  n*  Ivlili.'ur';.      If  fooleries  of  this  kind 

an  elh.'ient  ]))rtioi!  of  ti.eni,  til.     tl.  ylsivi-  ;,'o  on.  (stitliam  w  111  be  imt  in   Scheiinle  A. 

at  all  eveni;  nt>  urL'*  nt  int  vot  >  1  lli-i-:-  ;.:i'l   f-ie  rt']>re>*ft!taiion  of  unroji<«on  tran<- 

tinnanee  of  thf  piilj.io  A\riiii'.'.    'I'l.:  y  ;.r:r,:;i-d  J<'rr.(l  iiito  t!i"   \'."est  liidint*." — Vol.  II.,  p. 

for  a  siMsiiu  wh.  n  I'.i"  rriist  :.ief  w.w  ■  r-v'.'bt  iLV\.      W.  A'.,  1  Jnhj,  18.J2. 
on,  liiif  tlw-ir  s'liiii'  i:i  tlic  i  -. in  iMi  '•i:'.;"-"i\!JLr 

has  KniL' j'ine:' e.itrn  nn  the  h'lutl'-.  I;\  ;  '''J'i-.cre  certainly  has  been  no  instance  in 
tJKi  ro:ivir-i*  of  the  case,  il  i.iay  bo  nnib  ni-  I  history,  wiiere  t\vo-third«*  of  n  population, 
able  that  tin;  return  to  in>iiee  will  bts  at-  not  avowedlv  slaves  and  under  idivsioal  re- 
tended  with  some  preH*-ni  <  :::!i-.rbali«»n  ol  straint  aTordlnr^ly,  have  submitted  to  such 
their  condition,  but  wi;h  tlie  ]»ro.-riicr  of  an  inliielion,  t(»  please  the  rcuiainini;  third. 
overpowering:  impruViMn*  lit  j-t  no  very  ro  The  prf)ceys  will  be  brief,  and  oui^ht  to  be. 
mote  period.  This  is  in>}  the  nuist  favi-ii:-  Kither  tlu;  fiindholders  and  the  church  will 
able  positiim  imaginable  to  invii(!  men  to  jo.n  ^^iIh  t'.e  cumaierrial  interests  and  the 
resort  to;  but  it  is  a  po.-iiirui  w/ich  there  is  n-.t  of  the  ])ublic  in  putlinjj  down  Ibc  en- 
no  reason  t«)  de^^pair  of  in  hieing  a  pivar  ormiiy  by  li  uislalitm;  or  their  ])os:*estMuns 
number  of  intelliiront  iiiilividui'ls  to  report  ■  will  be  taken  in  the  lirst  inMuncc  either  bv 

• 

to  in  the  t  nd.  Tiiere  will  be  a  de'jenion,  ine  oiu'ration  of  lepslation  or  olheriviso,  and 
or  at  least  a  .slackness,  lirst  among  tlio  far-  al'lerwards  will  begin  the  attack  on  all  pm- 
mers  and  agri<-iiltural  labourers,  next  amon|j;  periy,  hard  en«nigh  ujion  tin*  innocent,  but 
those  deserijitions  of  lamllords  who  are  ,  the  inevitable  cons<M|uenre  of  the  jinxligious 
obligid  to  provide  for  their  children  in  Jlie  jirovoc.-itlon.  The  outrageous  injusiice  of 
world  themsehe*;,  and  have  no  hupes  of  th'' Inndlords  is  the  key  to  the  public  dan- 
quartering  them  on  the  la'.Mic  pur>i';  and  ger,  tlie  spigot  that  confines  the  fermenting 
tlu"  end  will  be,  that  the  ri-iiiainiii.:  rl;iss  of  eimlnils  «)f  the  national  lieer  barrel,  which 
lautlhirds  with  their  few  ailliereiiis,  will  niu.it '-i»ee«lilv  burst  if  not  relieved.  If  this 
havi>  the  honour  ol  going  to  the  bottom  'v\  j  wi-re  taken  away,  not  all  at  once  but  br  a 
a  min«»rity  together." — Vol.  II.,  p.  \\)\.     W.  '•  moderately  rapid  progression,  the  debt  and 


taxnlinn  would  be  made  a  llea-bit<*,  not  by 
removing  them,  but  by  increasing  the  abilitr 
to  bear  them,  which  comes  to  tho  6am« 
thing.     The  public  irritation  would  fall,  as 


"One  word  of  advice  may  be  not  unsea- 
sonable. Take  care  -lot  to  b(>  deceived  by 
the  stratagems  of  ilu!  j-iiemy.  i^et  no  man,  ;  tlie  tierc»MU'ss  «if  a  den  of  hungry  savaj^s 
for  instance,  unless  he  has  a  tail  or  some  '  might  be  lulled  by  the  application  of  joints 
other  asinine  «i»pendage,  be  taken  in  by  '  of  meat;  and  there  would  be  a  great  calm. 
<iuch  a  raw  jest  as  the  Factory  Hill.  A  i  It  seems  impossible  that  before  the  nii«c1iief 
Tory  club  have  cut  us  olf  from  our  trade, —  '  goes  much  further,  a  government  should  not 
made  laws  that  we  shall  not  sell  the  labour  arisj*,  ]>ossosing  about  as  much  prudenct 
of  our  hands, — reduced  us  an«l  «)urs  to  the  and  decision  as  might  bo  competent  V'  tht 
bare  possibility  of  keeping  soul  and  body  '  regulation  of  a  regimental  liospital, .  .id,  by 
together  by  labour  the  most  exceasiro   and     speaking  the  truth  and  rallying  the  parties 


Faanoamod,  «nl  off  tha  progreii  of  lbs  evil 
hj  aoning  nff  )tii  »nui'i;i9."— VuL  II.,  p.  374, 
"  B.,  1  Oct.,  1832. 


n  the 


.  iTifl 


a-drai>era  might  be  got  up 
Dj  on   4Ci  o(  i-arlinment  ihoi  ahould  pr< 
hiWt  (hfi   wearing  of  nooUen  coaia,     Bi 
Ihal  wtt»  M'snlcdi  yean"  ago.    Tha  only 
ODDtiequrarc  now  Icn  In,  ihU  Ibnre  are  p< 
bap*  it'e  rurmera  wlieri!  Ihera  vould  hi 
been  tnar,  osil  iIjilI  thi;  Hvr  ore  much  worn 
off  Ihaa  Ihe  foar.     If  the  Bie  Here  &8 
offu  the  roar,  the  farmers  might  plead  that 
>■  would  he  all  elcai  loss  lo  go  bftch  sKoin. 
BdI  Uiey  are  nol;  Ihev  suSm  auder  all  Ihe 
diffETFUce  thai  urists  i^r>ni  the  geDenU  SI 
of  Iho  cniiiui-v  being   inromparahly  wo 
than  formerly.     Tii^ir  children  cannot  all 
be  faimeta;  und  Ihi' Com  Laws  hare  bronght 
OQ  Ik  stHte  of  thiORa  wlipre  thej  can  be  no- 
Ibin^  tUp.   So  Fare  as  there  it  a  Protidenre 
■boit',  is  It  nritten  that  there  ahull  bi 
ways  ways  in  which  thotc  who  vrun|;  and 
defraud  their  neij^hbours  iholl  in  the  end 
find  out  that  they  have  made  a  rueful  bar- 
gain."—Vol.II.,p.3l9.    ir.R.,  I  (hi.,  1832. 

"  'Protection'  ia  forcing  people  to  baytbe 
work  of  a  miin  with  one  arm.  Il  is  Baying 
(0  utbur  pi^ople,  '  You  shall  not  hnre  Ihe 
thin^  in  the  ttny  you  miglil  hare  il  best 
and  cheapest,  but  it  shall  bo  artiticially  pro- 
man  with  one  arm,  in  comparison  of  Dthera 
you  might  Imve  il  finm;  and  you  ahall  pay 


"Dur  commercial  pnlicy  ia  a  miu*  of  eon- 
daeot  fmnds;  by  whipii  eieryboily  rohi 
evervbodj-,  and  thniwa  half  llie  bcniT  intf 
Ihe  KS.  Ili3l  Itii-y  all  ylfld  In  individnal 
fiDliarUnoi-  In  Ihe  mustt-r  puslulr,  whieli  U 
the  Cora  Inilid  H;  lliU,  a  ktoss  Bum  ol 
twelve  iDllliong  oad  a.  hnlf  p^r  annum  II 
Ibruwn  away,  ja   order  timta  certain  ntlier 

it,  and  giren  l(i  Ibo  liim'lordi  whose  firal 
principle  nf  low,  piiysic,  und  divinity,  it  not 
to  nurii  at  0.11.  la  oilier  wordi 
n  from  ihi 


pailianeDi.  Wben  iireaud  upon  tha 
point,  tliey  bally  aoi  Bp!<Rnl  lo  Ibeir  llun^i- 
nily  and  charily.  The  i-'lisrity  it  easily  da- 
Bnvdi— they  lake  with  a  bucket  and  g)i« 
vtllb  a  spoon.  Thfy  I&ke  acventeen  millims 
a-yCDr  out  of  the  pocket*  of  Iho  IndunlHoiU 
and  Ihe  poor,  and  urgo  in  return  that  they 

Christ 


Huffurl 


r  Ilml 


;iv  milllD 


i   Oi  i 


.n  old  w 


I."— VoL  II,   p;  3B8.      W.  n.,  1 
April.  1833. 

"Tbe  appeal  lo  'humsDO  and  Chrisfian 
feeling,'  and  all  the  tmpes  (herewith  oon- 
Decled,  maybe  disponed  of  by  the  atfttemmt 
Ibat  Iho  appealers  created,  and  at  IhU  bonr 
sustain,  Iho  erlla  Ibey  cnm|>lain  of.  Tbej 
liave  ialerdicled  ihu  Indaalry  of  the  poerj 
Bad  then  attach  the  conseqarncoji  to  tboM 
who  appose  tbe  attempt  lo  relleTe  One  anf- 
ferer  by  the   privalion   of  another. 


ir  had  «( 


his  I 


neyt.  _ 


with  a  wcsi's  provision  left  on  board,  bDi] 
tben  instead  of  steariUE  tuwards  any  poM, 
ahould  'do  the  pathetic'  on  Iha  scrrow*  of 
one  port  of  Lis  inmates  and  the  orudtf  of 
not  nulstiDg  tbem  tiy  inking  from  llie  por- 
tions of  BDme  other, — he  would  present  tb» 
eiprois  image  of  ancb  humanity  and  anofa 
ChristlBnity.  It  would  not  be  that  tlier* 
was  net  aufferiug,  and  that  hnmanlly  did 
not  deiire  to  reliece  it;  bat  that  the  mote 
propaied  wag,  Uko  the  Factory  BUI,  a  frond 
Rol  up  by  Ibe  authors  of  the  general  miseij. 
Laving  In  view  the  preservation  ami  IncrBuse 
of  (hat  misery,  tlirough  the  inatrumonlallty 
of  (be  dnpps  who  fbotild  be  induced  to  brj 
ont  for  the  removal  of  the  minor  evil  to  tha 
pprpetuRllon  of  Ihe  go-alor." — Vol.  II.,  p. 
472.      W.n.,  I  Oct.,  1833. 

"  The  Foor  Raloi  are  God  and  nalore'* 
judgment  on  the  dlshonesly  of  the  iDUdad 
fnlerest  in  shutting  np  the  udrnKry  of  the 
countryby  Aotof  Pariiamen  ;  'tkerijklem 
piHTiy  ehildrta  are  eallnff  thrm  Up.'  Eiery 
poor  man,  agricaltural  or  other,  that  la 
braugbt  upon  (ho  poor-rales  lor  relief,  la 
brnoght  there  by  tbe  Immediate  act  of  tha 
men  who  lord  il  orer-b^m  at  quarter  m»- 
slons  and  piirish  venltipi!,  is  miioh  as  if  lhe;r 
bad  made  nu  An  of  Pnrllamenl  "ayin?, '  Bell 
enacted,  tint  Hob  Carter  and  Giles  Piongh- 
■nan,  shall  never  have  a  shilliDg  jo  ihefi 
poeket«  Tvilbout  the  squire  of  l)in  pariah 
ttllilDe  sixpence  of  il  lo  keep  bia  counh- 
liorsos.'  The  rural  population  will  be  long 
before  (hey  see  lliis )  but  all  tbingn  aru  founil 
out  in  lime.  The  oliject  of  the  squirearchy 
now,  is  lo  preserve  Ihe  wroag  and  get  rid  ot 
the  penally.  The  whole  syslpm  of  PoorHole 
eionomiiios,  if  nal  cBntbinti  icilh  lakimg  of 


the  restrictions  that  treate  the  poor,  is  only  geU  «zactly  the  same  bread  vhich  li 

improving  the  machinery  for  making  the  for  £25  when  com  was  a  qusrter  the  ni 

])onr  (lie  quietly,  and  with  the  least  distur-  and  his  income  £100.     But  for  the  imifr 

bance  to  thuse  who  live  sumptuously  hy  .  ing  £3(K>,  doe.i   he   get  no  more  lluaii 

grinding    tlicni    down."— Vol.   III.,   p.  (>!>.  would  uet  under  tho  other  circmustuunfo 

Proijr,  to  jr.  R.,  I  April,  1n31.  the  £7.j!      Is  it  not  plain  that  Iw  wcsw 

.^ ».,     ^.  ^  e       ir    1        .1         VI •  iust  the  same  advaiituire  as  oDV  nthren 

**  I  he  time  is  not  far  oil  when  the  public  ;     ,  ^     •       .i  t       x  Ti.^     .i. 

•  n  1-  41    .  .1      4  *  ^  ,  *  ♦■  «i  lord? — m  other  words,  that  he  has  the 

will  discover,  that  the   true  cntenon  ot  the  .   ^        .  -      ^        .  ..         mi 

11-  .1  1  r  interest  ni  Keeping  up  the  pillue  ( 

geniTal  hapniiii'ss,  the   real  measure  <if  a  .  ,       \  e  .  r   ^ 


idl'i 


geniTai  nappi 
home  slntesiuiurs  talent,  is  in  the  degree  in 
which  he  jirovides  for  the  honest  gratitica- 
tion  of  the  ma-^liT  passiini,  the  tyrant  in- 
stinct, wliidi  alone  sustains  the  Irajjfedy  of 
life,  and  prevents  its  comedy  from  Iviiig 
contemptible.  To  put  tlie  proposition  in 
niathemaliral  terms,  the  fiu.rivn  of'  ifir  papu- 
Inliou  is  th<'  mea<;ure  of  the  public  ha[>pi- 
n-.'ss.  What  a  liat«'ful  w«»vld  would  tliis  have 
been,  if  in  a<ldiii<m  to  all  the  (ither  ills  of 
life,  it  had  been  really  true,  that  man  was 
si-nt  here  only  to  wiuk  and  nod  at  lovelv 
woman  tlirough  the  grate  of  the  iirevenlive 
cheek.  For  moderatr  prudence,  decent  fore- 
sight, there  must  under  all  possible  states 
of  society  be  an  incessant  call.  But  the 
blunder  that  ]days  into  the  hands  of  squire- 
mado  Inw,  and  cuts  olf  all  llie  poetry  and 
all  the  chariiies  of  life,  to  gratify  the  public 
enemy  witli  wealth  which  after  all  turns 
only  ti)  dust  and  aslies  in  his  grasp, — can 
last  no  longer  than  till  wann  hearts  and 
co<d  lujads  apply  themselves  to  crush   the 


commercial  and  nianufacturiug  commnflin? 
Do  the  wages  of  industry  and  the  piictrf 
manufactured  goods  rise  fourfold  wbieacA 
ri'ies  fourfold?  If  they  did,  what  leapd- 
tion  would  there  he  to  the  landlords  ■ 
maintain  the  Com  Laws?  It  is  becm 
they  do  not  rise  in  the  sauic  proportion,  ditf 
the  landlords  persist  in  their  iniqaitr,  fll 
that  Hull  must  be  half  a  Hull,  till  trtm 
muster  sense,  and  spirit,  and  union,  to  bri^ 
them  to  a  composition." — VoL  IV,  p.  61 
Letters  oj  a  Representative^  10  Feb.,  i83fii 

■ 

"  If  it  should  be  urged,  that  there  vul 
always  come  a  time  when  population  d 
press  against  food,  and  therefore  there iftM 
use  in  attempting  to  escape  it;  thisvooUta 
like  urging,  that  there  is  no  use  in  a  niBf* 
escaping  from  being  murdered  now,  beccnN 
ho  will  not  be  immortal  afterwards.    TbHt 
is  all  the  ditierence  in  th«  world,  betna 
enduring  an  evil  by  th«  will  of  ProTidflNBi 
and  by  the  act  of  man.    Human  life  intki 
whole,  is  but  the  procrastination  of  Mh; 


public  feud  by  showing  to  all   classes  the     ""..i.   •  imu...^^„„^»„„  u.  .^--, 

in      f4i  .  ...i,\i«  ••     v'«i    III    ,v  nil      TI'     but  that  is  no  reason  wnv  men  shoaid  M 
tolly  of  the  wliole.  — vol.  ill.,  p.  tut.      W  .,,.,,,.     ^  .        .  -    ,  .    _ 

/'  *  1  7        ls3'  ,  Killed  just  now,  for  other  mens  converuetn* 

*"y        '    'f        '  '  There  may  come  a  time  when  there  will  bi 

"  Yes, — the  lithe  is  to  be  commuted,  not  '  no  coal  to  bum,  no  iron  to  make  tools,  mi 
into  a  permanent  payment  in  money,  but    perhaps  no  salt  left  in  the  sea;  butthiiii 
into  a  permanent  payment  (»f  so  many  <iuar-     no  reason  why  something  should  not  bi 
ters  of  com  or  tiie  value  thereof.   And  what  '  made  of  the  interval  which  must  interrene. 
is  the  effect  of  tliis  ?     Manifestly  to  attach  .  The  time  when  population  will  press  irie- 
the  interests  of  the  clergy  for  evfr  ami  for  I  mediably  against  food,  must  to  a  great  ma- 
over  to  the  conservation  of  the  Corn  Laws,  j  nufacturing  and  naval  people,  be  almost  ai 
A  clergyman  is  to  receive  annually  the  value  i  remote  as  the  time  when  there  will  l^no 
of,  say  l(K)  qiuirters  of  corn.     If  c<irn  is  at  '  salt  left  in  the  sea.   And  come  when  it  raaji 
8()s.  a  quurti.'r,  he  is  to  have  £1(M)  a  year  ;    it  must  always  como  gradually;  which  is  by 
and  if  at  iiOs.,  he  is  to  have  £100.     Itut  i  it^^elf  no  small  diminution  of  the  mischieC 
perhaps  somilxuly  will  say,   this    is   only'  The  maximum  of  contingent  evil  in  ppis- 
making  the  substantial  value  of  the  clergy-  '  pert,  is  only  equal  to  what  it  is  proposed  to 
man's  iiifouie  jn-rmuiicnt,  or  tlie  same  under    bring  on   at  once  now;  and  all  the  world 
all  variations   oi'  the    i)ricc   of   corn.     No,  i  mu«*t  be  cb*ared  and  peopled,  before  the  evil 
Kimpli  ton,  it  is  not;  it  is  giving  him  a  great  '  can  arrive." — Vol.  IV.,  p.  477.     Catechism 
deal  moil'  v. hen   ^^^^vn  is  dear,  and  a  great  '  un  the  Corn  Laws.     Fvh.y  1827. 
ileal  le>s  ^vli'ii  it  i>  •  ii-  ap.      \\  vsai*'  s  il  all  ■ 

the  satr.e  to  him,  \r'itU  roiprrt  to  that  portion  \  "When  a  manufacturer  produces  good* 
of  his  iiircnir  which  he  expends  on  corn ;  but  '  and  exchanges  them  abroad  for  com,  ha 
with  r.  spect  t«)  all  the  rest,  it  makes  him  |  may  as  truly  be  sHid  to  produce  the  corHf 
partake  in  the  great  plot  to  pillage  every  as  if  it  came  out  of  bis  loom  or  his  flattfaig^ 
industry  in  the  country  Ibr  the  benelit  of  the  mill.  And  if  he  is  prohibited  from  doing 
ownerhof  the  rent  of  land.  If  tlic  clergyman  this,  it  is  his  production  that  in  realiljb 
when  he  has  £400  a  year  spends  £1*00  of  stopped."— Vol.  IV.,  p.  481.  Calechitm  •» 
it  upon  bread  or  agricultural  produce,   he     the  Corn  Laws. 


mg  two  gnod  Ibings,  |  (wwer,  nliBreb;  Ihe  inbabltanu  Of  old  cODn- 

triea  ihouU  bp  pBrtaksre  in  His  deiigD  of  . 
onirersal  repleniajjioeul,  with  tia  lanch  com- 
fort OS  tlie  more  immsdiate  oclors  id   the 
process.  And  truly  a  fearful  Iliing  it  is,  tfaal 

abnod  betveetius  ami  Gad's  mercies,  sajing 
to  ua  and  to  Gud,  ■  Bithcrlo  sball  ;e  go,  and 
n»  funber;  aud  bere  shall  ye  be  slsj ed  fur 


oiemmfliil  that  will  fearlessly 

il  is  not  to  be  fooled  bj  the 

y  of '  reciprocity,'  will  pull  down  com- 

■  resliifltioQs  all  over  ths  world."— 

.,  p.  4*J5.     CaUthiim  oh  Iht  Corn 


nrk. 


U  Noah  bad  thutfalmielf  np  i 
|<Iet  Ms   family  put  nothing 
U  ha  grown  opon  his  decks, 
p  .bare  had  aa  outcry  ajtaiiul  populatioi 
a  Emigmlinn  CommiUeej  and  Sliem, 
jnd  Japhet  would  have  been  'dia- 
Aod  iDBtead  of 
ting  leclurvs   on  not  multiplying,    bis 
{Mdf  would  hate  been  to  let  in  lumign 

f  A  coiDmerclsl  and  m  an  u  foe  tori  og  nation 
i  at  ouRht  to  have,  like  Nuab,  no  limit 
I  the  worlJ.  WhatAe  was  to  dn  by  dig- 
to,  il  ran  do  by  spinning  and  inJueing 
WT  men  lo  dig.  The  steppes  of  Turtary 
tprairies  of  America,  are  au  many  pledges 
it  it  need  be  yet  but  in  Ihe  youth  of  its 
■tence.    What  it  to  come  next,  when  the 

determino  in  tbi«  present  par1iam»nt. 
Mtt  is  clear  is,  that  the  felicity  of  the  luc- 
Dg  generation  di>pend9  upon  progrcssian, 
It  did  wilb  Soah.  It  can  mate  no  dilfcr- 
!e,  except  in  Ibe  siza  of  the  eiperlmtnl, 
BthcT  mun  arf  canliacd  lo  the  coru  of  au 
:  or  of  an  island. 

'  Thera  is  no  dooht  of  the  general  trnlb, 
.t  men  may  multiply  faster  t)ian  the  mL-ans 
■npporL  But  they  have  a  right  to  de- 
ad a  fair  iiold  for  finding  their  support, 
e;  are  not  bound  to  exercise  (be  lUal. 
liott  continence,  npon  au  nniScial  Unii- 


1  mlulioa  of  Ibe  dilTicultT,  and  were 
be  a  dispeniing  and   eqiialixiag 


n.     The  landlords  said  Be,  and  itwa* 
so."— VoL  IT,,  p,  S03.     Caleckiim  on  the 

"  There  voald  be  no  suffering  Irom  mm- 
cbinery.if  the  trade  In  food  was  free;  but 
on  the  contra^  great  beneSL  The  caura  of 
(he  infferlng,  llierefore,  is  not  machinery, 
but  the  infuial  to  allow  Ibe  pniduce  to  ba 
SKchauued  for  fuod. 

"Tltat  the  u«e  of  machinery  is  detri- 
mental in  the  loDgmn  to  the  manutactuilng 
labourers,  Is  an  error  which  tlivy  ought  to 
oul-gn>w.  Compare,  for  example,  the  BXtaaX 
at  the  stocking  trade  in  Ihe  Uine  of  Queen 
Elizabeth, — wben  silk  stockingi  were  made 
nilh  men's  fingera  and  xuld  for  their  weight 
la  gold, — with  its  present  state;  and  uk Ihe 
Gie  thouaaadlalKiu  ring  silk  storking  wear  en, 
whether  they  would  wish  to  aee  (ho  trade 
reduced  lo  what  it  wu  (ben.  All  Ihe  diC- 
fereuce  has  been  caused  by  mai  liinF'r}'. 

"  Hiperience  has  pro'cd,  ihut  when  the 
production  of  any  commodity  is  facilitated 
by  mncblnery,  the  Increase  of  Ciiniumption 
ciiuseqnent        "'         


I  of  fret 


.  of  lllB 


d  under 


igcir- 


n  respect  of  the 
desire  to  consume,  is  inch  at  in  the  end  Id 
iDcreasG  Ihe  demand  fur  lalwnr  in  the  pro- 
durtion  s/  that  particular  commodity.  If 
power  looms  could  bring  dnwn  Ihe  price  of 
bioail  cloth  to  a  Ghilling  a  yard,  and  the 
com  of  foreigners  mightbe  token  from  Ihem 
in  return, — so  many  people  in  different 
ports  of  the  world  would  wear  broad   cloth 

employment  for  makers  of  broad  cloth  in  the 
end  than  ever.  If  men  oanuot  exchange 
Ibe  clutb  becuoKe  the  agriculturists  will  nut 
let  tbi^iD,  tlie  caae  Is  certainly  altered.  Bat 
then  Ibe  faull  is  not  in  the  machinery." — 
Vol.  IV.,  p.  a08.     Calccliimt  on  the  Com 

"  The  origin  and  foundation  of  property, 
is  lalujur.  The  proposal  to  keep  np  rent  by 
restrictions  vittuslly  includes  tho  essence  of 
personal  slavery ;  which  consists  ia  obliging 
ODe  man  lo  labour  for  the  benefit  of  another 


trithout  an  equivalent.     The  landloriU  may  j  the  mauTifacturprs.     He  is  restrmined  fiw 
havH  n  property  \u  thuir  houi'si  rent;  but  [  selling  the  com;  niid  therefore  fa^  it  if- 
they  liave  nut  a  properly  in  tlie  power  of  ,  strained  from  doing  all  the   rest. — Vol.  IT, 
adding  to  it  by  viidence." — Vol.  IV.,  p.  oil.     p.  5213.     Calcchhm  on  the  Corn  Laws. 
Cati'chhm  un  the  Cunt  Laics. 

"  Bankruptcy  is  the  check  to  theindcl- 

"  Snppuso,  for  argument's  sake,  that  com  nite  multiplication  of  trnderji,  as  the  erili 
conld  be  obtained  f«»r  positively  n«>tljing,  arising  iVom  dinnnished  ft.od  are  the  chrtk 
like  water.  Then;  Wijuhl  be  no  more  reason  to  that  of  the  inferior  clas.<es  of  labourm 
why  the  price  of  C(Mn  sliould  be  kept  up  for  IJolli  t;iki<  jilace  where  they  do,  in  CMtt 
the  advantagn  of  tht^  lun-.IIonl-,  th:in  why  <|uence  of  the  limi.utioii  of  commerce;  lol 
the  ])rirc  of  water  shfuild  be  ki'pt  up  for  the  the  engine  of  the  liinitntion  is  the  C'ln 
advantage  of  men  calling  thcnisi-lvcs  water-  laws.  H«i  that  was  in  the  fwuZ'tte \v*li:i^Jt 
lords, —by  proliibiting  streams  nu'l  rivers,  cumo  there  by  the  Corn  I^aw:?." — Ibid. 
and  forcing  the  public  to  buy  the  wut-r  «»f 

wells,  from  which,  by  dim  of  tli^ging,  water  "  It  is  certain  the  weakest  will  fail;  Iwl 
was  obtained  fur  half  us  many  people  as  ,  whether  they  were  weak  or  not,  sonirbodr 
there  otherwise  might  have  b»'en.  If  such  nnnt  fail.  Tile  case  is  likn  lliat  of  a  hnn- 
an  abuse  was  in  exisiiMice,  tkere  miglit  be  dred  pri«<one rs,  among  whom  there  shoaUl* 
reasons  why  it  should  bo  reduced  gradually,  tlimw  n  half  moiigh  for  tlieir  daily  fnf/d.  Tho 
but  none  why  a  fragnujut  crf  itshi>uld  linally  wi-akest  will  be  those  who  stiirve;  but  *he- 
be  left.  '  ther  thf  v  were  weak  or  not,  somebodv  mut 

"  All  the  fallacies  advanced  in  the  case  (►f    .starve." — Ibiti. 
corn  might  be  repeal.'d   in   sn«-h   a  case  of 


wuter.      riie  diligrn«*(>  of  the  watiT-lnrds  to 


"  The   poi»r   oncht   to  have  com  at  Un 


grub  for  the  last  pint,  they  would   c^ill  im-  .  cheai»est  for  which  it  can  begot;  andiftbey 

pnivement  and  x»«al  for  the  multii)lication  of  have  not,  they  are  to  blame  if  ihey  aren- 

water.     They  would  descant  on  the  capital  ti>lied. 

they  employed,  and  the  industry  they  set  in  **  If  the  poor  were  to  tell  the  rich,  that  they 

motion;  and  bo  pathetic  c»n  the  fate  of  the  ought  to  have  a  'reastmablu'  inrump,  iS 

well  digging  i»oj»ulaiion,  if  the  government  for  instance,  one  or  two  hundred  a  Te«r, 

should  restore  the  liberty  of  drink.     They  and  if  they  had  this  they  ought  to  be  salfa- 

would   assert  that  it  was  clear  tin*  country  (iod, — and  they,  the  poor,  would  taketbe 

had  been  supplied  ;  and  if  any  comphiined  dilFcrence;  it  would  be  pninounced  lobe 

that  they  wtre  dying  from  want   of  water,  clean  ///co/>/«i5w  and  spoiiaticni.     Thepoflf 

they  would  tell  them  they  wore   a  super-  have  as   much  right  to  do  this,  as  the  ricb 

abundant  ]Mipula'ioii,  und  ought  not  to  exist,  man  has  to  tell  the  poor  thai  sixty  sliiliin^ 

They  would  declare  that  it  wo.-.M  all   be  is  a  *  reascmable  *  price  for  his  quarter  of 

easy,  if  it  was  not  lor  taxation;  but  as  long  corn,  and  therefwre  iho  rich  trill  taketbe 

as  taxtts  were  to  be  pai-l,  it  was  impossible  dilFerence.     Much  has  been  said  of  the  ja* 

that  water  hhould  be   free." — V(d.  IV.,  p.  cobinism  of  thn  poor  against  the  rich,  but 

51o.     CiitfCi'iisni  on  the  Cent  Luwa.  very  liitb'   of  the  j.icobini-sm   of  the  rich 

I  ugainst  the  poor; — tliough  one  is  only  matter 

"Two  things  arc  nceessary  to  th*^  com-  |  ol   speculation   and    alarm,  and   the  oth« 

pletion  of  an  act  of  coninurce;  fii.-it,  that  we  meets  every  man  thn-e  times  a-dav  whenhe 

shoubl   have  wliat   others  want  ;  secon«liy,  >its  down  to  eat." — V«d.  IV.,  p.  527.    Cafe- 

that  we  should  be  at  liberty  to  rcei-ive  what  rhism  oh  tin;  Corn  Laict. 
thev  can  afTiJrd   to  pav   hi,  and  it  \sill  be 

worth  our  while  to  take.  *•  i"lic  price  of  com  ought  to  be,  what  men 

**  A  merchant  in  the  actual  stale  t»f  things  wiH  voluntarily  give  for  it  in  the  absence  ol 

can  alfonl  to  sell  a  i»iece  «»f  Leeds  or  .Man-  n-Mririj.niA.     N'o  tra  li.-r  has  a  rif^ht  lo  mj 

Chester  goods  in   l'ni>sia  or  Tolanl  ior  a  his  j;oo.l.^  shall  be  bought  from  biin  at  a  cer- 

humlred  crowns.     If  he  could  alf'Tu  to  i.»ki'  ii-i'i  prii  o  v.lu-ilii'r  Ihi'  buyer  wants  them  or 

eighty,  he  might  slU  two  pieci's  wIut"  lie  not.     i(  t.n,.  i,-;;der  has  the  right,  another 

now  sells  one.     If  he   was  allowed   tv»  lay  has;  und  nlu-ro  would  be  the  end  ? 

(JUt  the  eighty  crowns  in  corn,  and  b.ring  it  '*  A  fair  n.-niun«  rating  price  is  what  other 

to  England  to  a  free  maiket,  he  couM  .sell  men  wiil  vtihintarily  gi^e.    It  is  thedealer'i 

the  com  for  as  much  as  would  give  him  a  business  to  see  thai   the  supply  is  acrom- 

profit  on   the  whole  ;  and  cimsetiuently  lie  modated  to  thf  demand  ;  not  to  use  riuk'nce 

would  accept  the  riglity  crowns,  and  si-Il  .  to  make  the  demand  C'|Ual  to  the  supply.- 

two    pieces   instcml    of    one,    and   get   two  IhiU. 
profit*  for  himself,  and  give  two  promts  to  ' 
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)>rovtd  triiic  bilngi  bi'ttoi  proOti,  and  mora 
ol  Ihon  III  titc  mul«Ti  and  tlio  Aru  Uilua 
IbU  )iut*  him  upou,  ia  bidding  for  mora  And 
boUtr  liandt,  toi  tbo  mIw  of  whal  ha  alialt 
gut  h^  it ;  and  so  ho  •«(»<•  oat  una  potUau 
uf  bid  iiien>iiMd  proAta  in  incniaaad  waifM. 
U  Mc«ra  Ott  nthcr."— Vol.  V„  p.  d31. 

"Thfl  aotngtb  of  111*  opprraaim  of  {n- 
diwuy  al  tha  pr«aniil  hour,  liaa  in  Ilia  Uo. 
dviwy  of  nii>u  in  look  for  wbal  Iha  Hjunlab 
provrrb  call*  '  bMtvr  braiul  than  is  tnadn  ij 
wkaal.'  Thay  am  piitlnK  'tXtv'  auna  graal 
fhatiRv  tlipy  esqienl  ftnni  tbo  haavaniii  and 
all  ih«  tima  Uiii  liltlc  «aithly  plukprndtaU 
in  rlddine  tlivm  of  their  tubitniioB.  To 
haira  Rntnl  iradn  nbors  It  can  bo  ROI,  uid 
with  It  fiond  wanci  and  ROod  proflii,  li  ntiXj 
■U  Uirrc  I*  in  trade,  aod  cvw  will  b<,— YoL 
V,,  p.  413. 

"The truth  i>  that  wo  mnat  wall  tlU  bwi- 
gur  biinga  OUT  pcopla  lo  their  valoara,  and 
■DDiB  lime  or  oUicr  we  ahull  baio  a  fair 
iland-up  flghl  to  know  whether  wo  u*  to 
i-onClnua  to  bo  tbo  horn  Ibraiii  of  iha  awu- 
ar>  of  the  loil  or  not.  liar  Saxon  aniwalon 
wore  it  written  on  a  ring  ikbnut  their  nouk*; 
ve  wear  It  In  in  Aet  of  ParilomenL  Bot 
«•  UB  a  long  way  ttata  the  lino  ynti  thnr* 
RiiiM  ba  tliiinauida  mora  of  bankriiplolvi, 
ud  myriad*  of  tb*  wira*  and  ublidritD  of  Ul* 
worUng  irlaawi  mo»t  dia  of  Imnjter  or  oter- 
work  ill  facKiriea,  Ibal  a  itn'Stor  ijiiantlty  of 
ttio  protluGii  of  llif  Ir  Induflry  may  be  given 
to  tliH  landlorila  for  a  buahal  uf  com,  W* 
arv  in  the  Htate  of  raUing  alaluet  to  an; 
Tory  nan  who  will  iiOer  lo  limit  our  work- 
inji  hour*  if  wo  on  our  purti  will  a«[(| 
him  to  kepp  up  th«  opprvailon  that  erealei 
Iho  indurenn'uttoororworkj  and  hulf  our 
people  tnlRht  be  penuadcd  to  turn  agalnat 
Ibo  Individual  who  ahonld  toll  thetnltVM 
ui  invcnilan  of  the  nwmT.  But  ibia  will 
mend;  mltery  and  th*  pingreaa  of  infor- 
mation will  altoi  it.  I  look  to  the  luc, 
how«T*r,  moll,  lit*  working  elaxtra,  at 
liiait  In  thane  aauihem  part),  havo  proraA 
tbamwlTe*  unBijual  to  the  tiuoatliin,  Tl  win 
ba  when  Ihe  •ia)iit«lltta  and  employen  Had 
out  where  the;  are  hun,  thnlthttrKal  nwlit- 
aooo  will  begin."— Vol.  IV.,  p.  3S8.  Ul- 
ten  !>/  a  Rtpreitntalive,  I  Jalg,  1837. 

"Hacblaer;  then,  like  the  rain  of 
beavm,  li  a  pmient  ble^alng  to  dl  con- 
cerned, pro'ldod  It  Romea  down  by  dropi, 
and  not  by  ton*  tognlber;  and  anythbig 
which  pmcnii  iu  IVee  and  expanded  npa> 
ration,  ha«  an  elTect  nf  the  lamn  kind  aj 
would  bo  pRHlucail  If  the  rain  ahaoid  ba 
colUeled    Inla    watar-apeula.      It  ranaina 


8 


therefore  to  bo  teeu,  wliat  laws  and  human 
institutions  have  done  towards  securing  the 
free  dilTiisiuu  of  the  advantages  derivable 


**  Tho  palliative  proposed  at  present,  is  to 
colonize;  in  other  words,  to  force  the  people 
of  England  to  breed,  as  is  done  bj  the  ne- 


froin  (iod's  iiift  of  inKonuity  U*  man.  And  ,  groes  in  some  of  the  West  Indian  ixlauds, 
hero  the  first  thing  ani)art'ut  in  our  own  '  fi>r  ex^xirtution.  To  which  the  direct  an- 
riiuntry  i<,  that  the  iirihturrucv  have  made  swer  i*,  that  nobody  has  a  riphl  to  make 
a  law,  that  no  use  shall  be  dtrived  fr^m  it  ;  laws  which  shall  force  the  people  of  Eng- 
at  all.  Tlu'y  ha%c  dL'lLTinincd  by  Act  of  land  to  transport  themselves.  They  love 
Parliament,  that  men  may  invent  as  many  ,  their  own  country;  and  will  not  hare  it  made 
machines  as  they  think  proi>er,  but  shall  uninhabitable,toplease  the  aristocracy.  The 
not  be  allowed  to  sell  tho  produce;  or  which  plan  of  the  landed  aristocracy  is  this  j  that 
comics  to  the  same  tiling,  shall  not  be  al-  i  England  shall  have  no  more  com  th^  they 
lowed  to  sell  for  what  is  wanted  in  return.  |  shall  sell,  and  then  the  competition  for  it 
The  whole  misery  about  machinery, — evcr^'  ■  will  insure  high  prices;  but  to  diminish  the 
atom  and  fragment  of  sutlering,  alarm,  and  danger  of  resistance  that  might  ensue,  the 
wretchedness  directly  or  indirectly  conse-  ,  people  shall  be  taxed  to  pay  for  sending 
quvnt  thereon, — is  the  pure  and  necessary  i  one  another  abroad.  The  transportatiun  ii 
result  of  the  gross  fraud  and  half-witted  '  to  be  the  landlord's  tvr/crf;  which  shall  pre- 
idiotic  cruelty  perpetrated  by  the  majority  vent  the  machine  from  blowing  up,  but  leave 
t»f  the  landlords  upmi  the  rest  of  their  own  ■  tho  oi^Tiers  as  much  pressure  as  without 
order  and  of  the  <(»Mniuinity. " — Vol.  I.,  p.  ■  danger  can  be  enjoyed."— Vol.  I.,  p.  368. 
366.     Weslminstcr  Hcriew,  \  Jan.,  \H^\.         West  mi  nsUr  Review.  I  Jan  ^  ISSl, 


Z«sn«d  by  the  National  Antl-Com-l.ai^  Zi«agii«,  V^iPvaU's-BiiilAiBSSf 

2IIaneli«8tor. 
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GREAT  LEAGUE   FUND. 


THE  COUNCIL  OF  THE  NATIONAL  ANTI-CORNLAW  LEAGUE  TO 
THE  PEOPLE  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 


Fellow  Countrymen, 

Wc  bare  uf^in  to  inrite  yonr  assistance  Id  the  prosecntioD  of  oar  great 
irork.  Our  cause  requires  your  pecuniary  support,  as  well  as  your  active  co-opera* 
tico.  Bui  we  should  be  asbaiued  to  solicit  your  coot ribut ions,  were  it  not  that  in 
helpiDg  us  you  belp  yourselves,  and  hasten  the  time  that  shall  stay  the  plunder  of 
your  properly,  arrest  the  downfal  of  commerce,  free  tbe  spriui^s  of  industry,  untax 
your  cbildreu^s  food,  and  mitigate  tbe  suflerings  and  privations  of  tbe  poor. 

The  League  originated  in  tbe  conviction  that  reNtrictions  on  tbe  importation  of 
foreign  grain  is  a  policy  not  Ipss  unwise  and  suicidal  than  unjust  and  oppressive.  To 
this  policy  they  refer  tbe  closing  against  us,  in  rapid  succession,  of  the  world'* 
mnrkols,  nnd  the  consequent  depression  of  that  manufacturing  system  which  bas 
furnished  tbfi  means  of  s'.ibsistenre  to  labouring  millions,  more  than  trebled  the  value 
of  their  land  to  the  proprietors  of  the  soil,  augmented  the  national  resources  not- 
withstanding the  pressure  of  unprecedented  taxation,  allied  itself  in  the  past  with 
the  most  extraordinary  progress  of  a  people  that  history  records,  and  held  out  for 
the  future  the  secret,  or  the  only  prospect,  of  providing  for  the  wants  of  a  rapidly- 
multiplying  population,  and  sustaining  the  position  of  our  country  in  a  peaceful  sn« 
premacy  among  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

Tne  restrictive  policy  lays  tbe  axe  to  the  root  of  our  national  prosperity.  It 
increases  not  merely  temporary  embarrassment  in  commercial  relations,  but  a  con- 
tinuous depression  tending  to  utter  ruin.  Hence  the  warfare,  lor  life  or  death,  which 
the  League  has  waged  against  it.  We  have  bad  to  contend  with  tbe  ignorance  and 
piejudices  of  the  many,  and  the  sinister  interest  of  the  few.  Success  was  only  to 
be  attained  tlirough  the  formation  of  a  public  opinion  ^o  clear,  decided,  and  general, 
as  to  be  irresistible.  And  towards  that  point  we  have  advanced;  more  slowly,  in- 
deed, than  the  impoverish.!  enl  of  the  industrious  and  the  suiferings  of  the  multitude 
rendered  desirable;  but  still  with  a  progress  nhicb  testifies  that  we  are  in  tbe  right 
path,  and  stimulates  us  to  redoubled  exertion. 

Our  aim  has  been  to  have  no  one  individual  destitnte  of  tbe  means  of  perceiving 
bow  injurious  the  taxation  on  food  is  to  himself  and  the  community.     To  the  infln* 
ence  by  which  it  is  supported,  we  have  opposed  the  power  of  reason  and  tbe  claiou 
of  justice;  and  we  have  met  by  facts  the  sophisms  by  which  it  is  palliated.    For  tbic 
end  not  fewer  than  two  thousand  Lectures  have  been  delivered  on  the  subject  of  the 
Corn  Laws;  more  than  five  millions  of  Tracts  have  been  printed  and  circulated; 
Petitions  have  been  presented  to  the  Legislature  with  millions  of  signatures,  pray- 
ing for  the  redress  of  the  great  wrong  ander  which  the  country  groans;  our  Con- 
ference, formed  by  deputations  from  various  parts  of  the  kingdom,  bas  five  timet 
met  in  the  metropolis  to  remonstrate  with  the  Cxecuti\'e  (lovernment  and  the  Legis- 
lature; the  Ministers  of  Religion  have  met,  in  large  numbers,  in  Manchester,  Edin- 
burgh, and  Carnarvon,  protesting  against  the  demoralizing  influences  (which  they 
bad  witnessed)  of  that  policy  which  interferes  betwixt  man  and  the  bounties  of  Pro- 
vidence.    In  combination  with  an  extent  of  personal  exertion  such  as  no  laerely 
political  agitation  could  have  called  forth,  an  expenditure  bas  been  incurred,  and 
defrayed,  of  not  less  than  one  hundred  thousand  pounds.     And  still,  though  ranch 
bas  been  accomplished  ;  though   the  principles  of  free  trade  are  rapidly  extendi    ' 
themselves  from  our  cities  and  large  towns  into  remote  agricultural  districts;  tboi 
we  have  seen  the  necessity  of  change,  from  being  sturdily  and  contemptuously 
nied,  become  generally  admitted;  though  the  emergency  bas  made  it  so  obvious  t 
the  defeat  of  the  late  ad  mi  List  rat  ion  for  its  proposition  of  a  fixed  duty,  bas  b 
followed  by  tbe  Tariff  and  modified  Corn  Law  of  tbe  present  administration; 
still  bow  much  remains  to  be  done  before  tbe  monster  Monopoly  sinks  under 
death-blow,  and  before  tbe  words  of  tbe  minister  selected  (ot  il^  c^'axc^Sni^^ n.\ 
"  the  natioo^s  policy  undoubtedly  is  to  seW  \n  \Vk«  (SL««^tw\,  ^tAVsx^  \^  ^^ OaK*^?*.- 
market/^  become  a  legal  reality  and  a  praclVcaV  VAe«^\^^» 

Farther  Aod  increwingly  alrenaoua  exetU^Uh  ^^!^)  ^^^  ^raammx)  ^ 


of  6Da1  success  upon  the  pa&t.  The  very  gronnd  we  have  gained  demands  and  in- 
spirits to  redoubled  effort.  Tbe  i>re$isure  beneath  which  indiistr}*  sinlcs  is  not  yet 
heaved  off;  but  tbe  force  applied  bas  made  it  move,  and  perseverance  will  accom- 
plish all.  There  must  be  more  lectures,  more  tracts,  more  conferences,  more  apfila- 
tiou.  Every  conuly  and  borough  elector  in  tbe  kingdom  must  be  personally  vi.«iied, 
and  a  condeused  library  of  evidence  and  reasoning  against  tbe  Corn  Law  placed  in 
bis  bands.  Monopoly  will  not  yield  without  such  eflbris;  and  it  shall  have  them. 
We  are  entering  on  tbe  tiftb  year  of  this  strugt^le  for  truth,  for  justice,  for  existence. 
We  ask  of  you  to  replenish  our  pecuniary  means  for  sustaining  it.  Our  appeal  is 
made  confidently,  for  tbe  character  of  tbe  agitation  is  sanctioned  by  its  progress; 
and  what  is  any  outlay  to  the  object  to  be  gained?  We  have  reported  the  amount 
already  expended;  and  we  now  appeal  to  you  to  create  confidence  in  our  cause,  and 
dismay  in  its  selfish  opponents,  by  enabling  us  to  commence  the  ensiiini;  year  of 
Auti-Corn-I-iaw  agitation  wiib  adis;  osable  Fund  of  FlPTY  THOUSAND  POUNDS. 

We  are  confident  we  shall  not  ask  in  vain.  It  would  be  a  large  sum  were  the 
object  iiuimportaut:  to  repeal  tbe  Corn  Law  it  is  as  nothing.  There  is  not  a  towo 
in  the  king  om  which  wouid  not  cheaply  purchase  the  repeal  of  that  blasting  and 
iniquitous  law  by  a  coniribulion  equal  to  the  whole  sum.  It  is  but  one  million  shil- 
ling—it  is  but  i'our  bundreJ  thousand  half  crowns — it  is  but  two  hundred  thousand 
crowns — it  is  Icsn  than  a  halfpenny  per  bead  iVom  the  whole  population!  The  two 
millions  that  pt>tiiioned  Farliamtnt  for  repeal  can  easily  raise  this  sum;  and  si^ce 
they  la>t  signed  a  petition,  hiiudr<.'ds  of  iliousands  have  become  repealers.  The 
fifty  thousand  pounds,  then,  will  be  obtained  ;  but  it  is  desirable  that  all  parts  of  tbe 
kingdom  should  contribute.  We  propose  tlie  following  mode  of  rendering  tbe  col- 
lection general  and  in  some  degree  equal.  In  every  town  a  Committee  roust  be 
formed,  consisting  of  Ladies  and  tientlenien,  having  a  Secretary  and  Treasurer, 
whose  names  are  lo  bi'  foiwardcd  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Council  in  Manchester. 
A  beautifully. engraved  Subscription  Card  and  a  Duplicate  Card  will  be  furni^bed  to 
evciy  Collector,  each  card  to  n-pri'seni  a  cvrtainikimi  which  tbe  Collector  undertakes 
or  will  endeavour  to  obtain;  the  Duplicate  to  be  forwnrded  to  .Manchester  when  the 
card  is  filled  up.  An  account  of  the  sums  collected  is  to  be  sent  weekly  to  tbe 
Council.  In  the  villaijfs  and  more  retired  districts,  where  it  may  not  be  convenit>nt 
or  practicable  to  form  I'omniitiecs,  the  fiieuils  of  the  ureat  cause  will  be  provided 
with  ciirds,  and  they  can  cornspond  directly  with  the  Chairman  of  the  ('ouncil.  It 
is  intended  thai  the  League  Fund  shall  be  closed  in  January,  1843,  when  a  great 
aggiegate  meeting  of  the  National  Anti-Corn- Law  League  will  be  held  in  Manches- 
ter, at  which  the  amount  of  subscriptions  from  each  district,  town,  and  village,  will 
be  announced.  To  this  great  meeting  all  the  Members  of  the  House  of  Commons 
and  Peers,  who  have  vote<l  for  a  repeal  of  tbe  Corn  Laws,  with  many  other  eminent 
individuals,  will  be  invited,  tocelher  with  Ministers  of  Religion  of  all  deoomiDalioDs, 
Deputies,  and  Members  of  the  Lentriie  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

The  above  is  a  brief  sketch  of  the  plan  which  tbe  League  intends  to  pursue;  and 
we  are  now  enjjaged  in  arranging  the  details  of  our  future  operations. 

Circun.stauces  have  placed  the  League  in  tlie  van  of  this  great  battle ;  and  from 
tbe  p<»st  whieh  Providence  .seems  to  have  assigned  them  they  will  neither  retire  in 
weariness  nor  be  driven  by  obloquy.  But  it  is  with  a  feeling  of  deep  responsibility 
that  they  apply  Ihemsfhe^  to  their  task.  The  condition  of  honest  induvtry,  the  food 
of  fnmishiuL^  multitudes  the  well-being  of  millions,  and  tbe  future  of  a  great  oatioD, 
are  at  stake.  In  the  prolonged  delay  of  redress  wc  ran  only  perceive  the  nymptoms 
of  impending  calamity  ;ind  of  sure  destrurtio:).  Our  cause  is  that  of  humanity  itself; 
audit  i.>  sanctioned  by  the  religion  which  teaches  mankind  to  pray  for  (he  daily 
bread  which  Heaven  has  provided,  but  monopoly  withholds.  In  a  spirit  worthy  of 
such  a  cause  would  we  pursue  it  to  the  end,  seeking;  the  success  which  must  even- 
tually be  achieved,  from  peaceful,  legal,  and  bonourdble  endeavour;  from  enlightened 
conviction;  from  compassion  for  human  suffering  and  tbe  recognition  of  eternal  jus- 
tice ;  from  tbe  submission  of  a  soidid  class  interest  to  tbe  common  good  ;  from  tbe 
wisdom  of  legislation,  though  slnu  and  late  in  its  n>tlection  of  public  opinion;  and 
from  tbe  blessing  of  Heaven,  never  withheld  from  righteous  and  beneficent  en- 
deavour. 

By  order  of  the  Council, 

OB0X08   WZZiSOVt  Ohalrataa. 

Manchestor,  Oct  20, 1B42. 


/.  GM2fffy,  PrtnttTf  NewoiVs  Bmldmg$,  MarJM-HrHit 
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